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INTRODUCTION 


T HE country treated of in this Gazetteer comprises the whole of the domin¬ 
ions of His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir and Jamu, and in¬ 
cludes the provinces of Jamu, Kashmir, Ladak, Baltistan, and Gilgit. 

The information contained is derived from notes and the following books 
1. Allgood, Lieutenant G. Kashmir Routes (MS.). 

2. Cunningham, Alexander, Brevet-Major, Bengal Engineers. Ladik with notices of 
, the surrounding Countries. 

8. Cunningham, Joseph Davey, lata Captain of Engineers in the Indian Army, A 
History of the Sikhs. 

4, Elmslie, William Jackson. A Vocabulary of the Kashmiri Language. 

6. Forster, George. A Journey from Bengal to England, 2 VolumeB. 

6. Gilgit, Chitr&I, and Kashmir, Notes by Manphdl Pundit. 

7. Grovrse, F.S, The Architec*"ve of Kashmir, Calcutta Review, No, CVII. 

8. Hervey, Mvs. Adventures 0 Lady in Tartary, Tibet, China and Kashmir, 3 
Volumes, 

9. Historical Sketch of Kashmir. Reprinted from Indian Public Opinion. 

10, Honigberger, John Martin. Thirty-five years in the East. 

H. Htigel, Baron Charles. Travels in Kashmir and the Panjfib. 

12. luce, John, M.D., Bongal Medical Service. Kashmir Hand-book. 

13. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Volumes XXIX and XXX. 

14. Knight, Captain, 48th Regiment. Diary of a Pedestrian in Kashmir and Tibet. 

15. Montgomerie, Major T. G., R.E. Routes in the Western Himalayas, Kashmir, &o. 

16. „ „ „ Memorandum on the Parganas of Kashmir (MS.). 

17. Moororoft, William. Travels in tlio Himalayan Provinces of Hiuddstin and the 
Panjib, Volume II. 

18. Powell, Baden, II., B.C.S. Hand-book of the Economic Products of the PanjlCb, 

Volume I. 

19, „ „ „ Hand-book of the Manufactures and Arts of the Pan. 

jib, Volume II. 

20. Prinsep, Henry T., B.C.S. Origin of the Sikh power in the Panjib. 

21, Roberts, Major Fred., V.C., R.A. Routes in the Bengal Presidency. 

22. Smyth, Major G. Carmichael. A History of the Reigning Family of Lahore. 

/23. Steinbach, Lieutenant-Colonel. The Panjib. 

24. Thornton, Edward. A Gazetteer of the Countries adjacent to'India in the North- 
West, 2 Volumes, 

25. Thorp, Robert. Kashmir mis-govemment. 

26. Torrens, Lieutenaut-Colonel, 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers. Travels in Ladik, Tar¬ 
tary, and Kashmir. 

27. Vigne, G. T. Travels in Kashmir, &c., 2 Volumes. 

28. Barrow, Gazetteer of Dirdistin and Kfifirist&n. 

29. Routes in „ ■> 

30. Bellew. Kashmir and Kashgfir. 

81. Cowley Lambert. Trip to Kashmir and Ladik, 

32. Drew. Jamd and Kashmir Territories. 



Gazvttker op Kashmir and Ladak. 

83. Forsytht Report of a mission to Yarkand in 1873. 

"34. Girdlestone. Memorandum on Kashmir and some adjacent Countries. 

35. Hayward. R. G. S. Journals. 

36. Henderson. Lahore to Ydrkand. 

37. Journals, R. G. S„ III, VI, SIX, XXXI, XXXIV, XXXVII, XL. 

88. Thomson. Himalaya and Tibet. 

39. Shaw. High Tartury, Ydrkand and Kasbgdr. 

40. Wakefield. The Happy Valley. 

41. Crawford. Prdeis, &c., Kashmir State. 

43. Bogle and Manning. Tibet. 

43. Leitner. Result of a Tour in Ddrdistdn, Kashmir, Ac. 

44. Wilson. A Summer Ramble in the Himalayas. 

45. Murray. Hand-book of the Panjdb. 

46. Forsyth, Official Report of the Ydrkand Mission. 

47. Schlagentweit. Report of Scientific Mission in High Asia. 

48. Aitohison. Trade Products of Ldh. 

49. Baden-Powell. Panj&b Products. 

60. Bates. Gazetteer of Kashmir. 

51. Massy „ of Laddk. 

62. Saward. Routes in Asia (Section V). 

63. Brooke. Route to the MnBtdgh Range (1884). 

64. Shaw. Trade Report and Routes. 

66. McNair. Routes in Kdfiristda. 

66. Biddulph. The Kashmir Army. 

67. Henvey. Notes on the Kashmir Army, 1882. 

68. Biddulph, Sir M. Memorandum on the Road from Kohdla to Baramdla. 

69. Atkinson. Notes regarding the Kashmir Cart-road. 

60. Montgomerie. Memorandum on the Progress of the Trigonometrical Survey in 

Kashmir (Montgomerie). 

61. Henderson. Question of the practicability of the Chang chenrno Route. 

62. „ Floods ou the River Indus. 

63. Report on the proposed Canal from Akmlr to Jauid. 

64. Panjab Administration Report (1882-83). 

66. Report on the external trade of the Panj&b (1886). 

66. Journals of Royal Asiatio Society. 

67. Journals of Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

68. Histoire des Rois de Kaschmlr. 

69. From Wall Street to Kashmir. 

Much information was also obtained from letters iu the possession of 
the Foreign Department of the Government of India and of the Panjab Gov¬ 
ernment. 
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GAZETTEER 


OF 

KASHMIR AND LADAK. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Political Geography. —The territories <>1' the, Kashmir State comprise two 
provinces, Jamu and Kashmir, each of which is administered by a Chief Officer, 
or Governor, styled Hakim-i-ala, l'iio districts of Baitistan or Skardu and 
Ladak are included in the province of Jamu; and the district of Gilgit, include 
ing Aster, in Kashmir. The territory of Punch is administered by Raja Mod 
Singh, who holds it under a grant from the Maharaja. 

Bound arias. —When the treaties of 1 S4.G were made, Gulab Singh hold, as 
Raja of Jamu, the hill chiefship around Jamu in a more or loss complete state 
of subjection, and Ladak and Baitistan by liyjyht of conquest, and Gilgit 
had become an appendage of the Sikh governorship ol Kashmir. The general 
and practical result therefore of the treaty of Amritsir was to confirm Gulab 
Singh in what he already possessed, and to transfer to him the province of 
Kashmir with its newly-acquired authority over Gilgit. 

Treaty provisions .—The clauses in the treaties of 18-46, which relate to the 
boundaries of the Kashmir Slate, are as tollow :—■ 

I. By the !th article of the treaty of Lahore, dated the 9th March 1816, 
the Maharaja of Lahore ceded to the East India Company “in perpetual 
sovereignty, as equivalent for one erore of rupees, all his forts, territories, 
rights, and interests m the lull countries which are situated between the rivers 
Reas and Indus, including the provinces of Kashmir and Ilazdra/' 

II. By the 1st article of the treaty of Amritsar, dated the 16th March 
1840, the British Government transferred and made over “ for ever, in inde¬ 
pendent possession to Maharaja Gulab Singh, and the heirs male of his body, 
all the hilly or mountainous country, with its dependencies, situated to the 
eastward of the River Indus and westward of the River Ravi, including Chamba 
and excluding Lahoul, being part of the territories ceded to the British Gov¬ 
ernment by the Lahore State, according to the provisions of article IV of the 
treaty of Lahore, dated the 9th March 1816.’' 

III. The 2nd article of the treaty of Amritsar provided that the eastern 
boundary of the tract, transferred by the article just quoted should he “ laid 
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ilown by Commissioners appointed by the British Government and the Maha¬ 
raja Gulah Singh respectively for that purpose,” and should be “ defined in 
a separate engagement after survey,” 

IV. The 4t.h article of the treaty of Amritsar stipulates that “the limits 
of the territories of Maharaja Gulab Singh shall not be at any time changed 
without the concurrence of the British Government.” 

The Eastern Boundary. —From the valley of the Chandra lihaga to the Gya 
peak (lat. 3:1° 31', long. 78° 28') the boundary line has been defined by Com¬ 
missioners, as it here divides the territories of the British and the Kashmir 
Maharaja. From the Gya peak northwards the Chinese territories adjoin the 
Kashmir State. The following k is an extract from the Commissioner's 
Report:— 

“In 183!), when Captain A. Cunningham surveyed the Lakonl districts, the boundary 
between the States of Ividu and Chamba was funned by the Nalda and Chugrfin ii a las. two 
tributaries of the. Chandra llhaga, the one on its lelt and the oilier on its right hank. From 
the head of the Ohugam nala the Commissioners determined that all the country to the east¬ 
ward, which is drained by the Blufga, the Chandra lihaga, and their tributaries, belonged to 
the British district of Lahuul; and that the boundary between Lalioal and the. Zanskdr 
district was the Snowy ilango (called Rarulassa by l)r. Gerard) dividing the drainage ol 
the Uhttga and Chandra lihaga from that of the Zanskdr river, as marked in the map (i’l, 
XXIX). 

“ Beyond the Bara Lacha pass to the eastward, the Commissioners found that, there was 
an old well-known boundary stone, called i’balang Danila, which marked the limit between 
Laboul and Laddie. This stone is noticed by Moororoit (I, p. 220). It stands in the midst 
of an open plain on the right bank of the Yunam river. As there was no known or recog¬ 
nised boundary mark oil the other side of the stream, the Commissioners selected a remark¬ 
able cream-coloured peak, called Turain, us the northern limit of the British fenilory on the 
left bank of tbe river. As this peak is situated at the end of one of the spurs of the great 
snowy chain, already determined as the northern limit ol the Laboul district, it forms a 
natural continuation of the boundary line from the westward. The bearing ol the Imam 
peak from tbe l’halaug Danda is 9° to the northward of west, 

“ As it appeared that the country to the eastward ol the Blinking Dauda belong to Spill, 
tbe Commissioners determined that the boundary between Spfti and Laddk on the westward 
should be the Ynnam river. A straight line was accordingly drawn from the l’halang Danda 
to the junction of the first nala on the right bank of tbe Yunam, from which point, tbs 
Yunam river forms the boundary as far as the junction of the Ts-arap river. 

“ Almost due north-east from this junction there- is a remarkable square rock on the top 
of the hill, which, from its resemblance to a fort, has received the name of Lanka. I his 
curious and well-known peak was selected as another fixed point in the boundary, to which 
a straight line should bo drawn from the junction of the Ts-arap river. ’ . , 

The following passages from Caplain Cunmng- 

cember I ’l 848 tl No 1m ‘ ^ ham’s journal* also describe a portion of the bound- 
ary 

“ Monday, 7th September. —To mouth of Ts-arap river, 6J miles. Road good, over a 
long level, alluvial plain, in the midst of which was a square block of micas late thickly 
imbedded with large crystals of quartz. This stone, which is 8 feet square and 12 feet high 
above tbe ground, is called TAngti by the people ol K ulu according to Moorcroft, and I dialling 
Danda by the Ladakl's. Tbe only name that we could learn was Phalang Danda, which 
means the boundary atone, the stone being a well-known boundary mark between the States 
of Kulu and I,adi£k. Almost due east from the junction of the Ts-arap and \ imam rivers 
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there is, on the top of the hill, a remarkable square rock, which has so much resemblance to a 
fort that it had received the name of Lanka from the shepherds and traders who frequent 
these parts. It is a well-known point, and it can be seen from the Bara Lacha pass as well 
as from the neighbourhood of the Gunam lake." 

From the Lanka peak to the eastward, the Commissioners, adhering to 
the principle which they had first laid down, determined that the whole of the 
Ts-arap valley and its tributaries belonged to the British Government; and 
that the snowy range on its right bank, which feeds all the northern affluents 
of the Ts-arap river, should be the boundary between Lad&k and the British) 
districts of Spitf. This same range extends towards the east, past the south¬ 
ern end of the Tsomoriri lake, where it forms the well-known boundary 
between Lad&k and the Chinese territory. The Commissioners, therefore, 
deteftnined that the bouudary between Ladak and Spiti should continue from 
the head of the Ts-arap along this same range to the Chinese boundary, thus 
including within Spit! all the streams which water that district, and giving to 
Ladak all the streams which water its south-eastern district of Bupshu. 

In 1872 the boundary line was drawn from the village of Narhu Sumdo 
(lat. 32° 41', long. 78° 26') along a ridge to the Qya peak. At this point the 
bouudary line of the Kashmir State adjoins Tibet. 

* Jamfi and Kashmir Writing in 1875, Mr. Drew, who was for some time 
Territories, page 496. the Maharaja's governor of Ladak, stated that* 

"from the Kuenlun mountains southwards to the head of the Changohenmo valley, 
the boundary between Laddk and Tibet is quite doubtful. From the head of the Chang- 
chenmo valley to the south and south-west till Gya peak is roaehed, the boundary appeared 
to be fairly well understood as representing aotaal occupation," 

so far that it divides pasture lands occupied by the subjects of the Maharaja 
from those occupied by subjects of Lhasa. 

'‘In the neighbourhood of the Pangong lake,” Mr. Drew observes, “there 
have been boundary disputes, which may now be said to be latent.” 

Northern Boundary.— ~At present it extends from the small State of Nagat 
on the west to the frontier of Tibet on the east. It has not yet been definitely 
determined. It includes the northern boundaries of Baltislan and Ladak, 

Mr. Elias’s account. —Writing in 1878 about the trade routes to Central 
t Political A., July 1878, Asia, Mr, Elias, the British Joint Commissioner at 
® 0,408 - Leh, saidt—• 

41 In the above description the various loops of the road are followed up to the Yarkand 
frontier at Sh&hfd&la, but it would appear from the latest maps that the MaharSja’s territory 
hardly extends so far as that post, but is limited by the Kumlun water-parting, i.e., the 
Karakoram." 

Mr. Brew’s Beginning from the north-western end of the line, 

Mr. Drew describes the boundary thus 

" (a) From Nagar for the most part, and from the upper part of the Huuza valley, the 
separation is effected by a great and almost impaBs&ble ridge of mountains. 

44 (b) As to the boundary with Ydrkand territory, from the Mustdgh pass to the Karako” 
ram pass, there is no doubt whatever; a great watershed divides the two territories, 
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" (c) From the Karakoram pass eastwards to past the meridian of 80' there has keen no 
authoritative demarcation, and as the country is quite uninhabited for more than 100 miles 
in every direction, the actual state of occupation is no guide." 

North-Western Boundary. — Commissioners were sent to demarcate this 
boundary, but do not appear to have arrived at definite results. 

Colonel Tanner’s account.— Colonel Tanner of the Survey of India, who 
was for a time on duty at Gilgit, has described 1 the boundary thus 

"From the Krfghdn boundavy the frontier line follows the watershed of the Indus, the 
Kishan Ganga, and the Astor streams, till it dips into the Indus valley at a point nearly 
opposite Thalicha. It then follows the InduB for a short distance (say 2 miles), after which 
it strikes up-hill to the watershed of the Gilgit river on one side, with Dardl, Tangir, and 
Hudar on the other. This ridge is followed to a point where the Batras stream rises. It 
then leads down the Batras and Gakuch watersheds to Hdpnr on the Gilgit river, ascends 
the range opposite Hdpar so as to take in the elopes above IJatun, circles round that place, 
descends, crosses the fshkumdn stream, and then strikes up the range, following the ridge to 
a poiut north of Bar. From this point ice-fields and glaciers occur, and the boundary is 
undefined ; it eventually strikes a spur which leads south, down to the Hunza river midway 
between Budlas and Moyun, crosses the river and ascends the slope on the opposite side, 
after whioh it is taken along the east of the Himalayas over Rakaposhi to the Mustdgh 
pass.” 

Letter No. 215, dnted 2nd August ^estern Boundary.— Writing iu August 
I860, to the secretary to Board of Ad- (850, Major Abbott stated the western 

ministration. J 

Foreign Department Consultation, boundary to bo complete, and described* it 
27th September 1850, No. 31. j n ^, ese wor( } 8 

“ The Jhelum being hero full of cultivated islands, boundary pillars are set up in the 
same, as the boundary ascends the river nearly to Manglmk, where the islands cease, and 
the deep, rapid, clearly-defined current of the Jhelum requires no columns to aid in exhibiting 
the boundary. At the confluence of the Nainsuk or Kunhar river with the Jhelum, the 
boundary quits the latter river and climbs the current of the Nainsuk to Berarkot British and 
Berarkdt of Jamd, where, leaving the river, it strikes to the summit of the Dhab mountain, 
about 6 miles, and then follows the ridge of that very elevated mountain until lost iu the 
snow, the water falling into the River Kishan Ganga belonging to Jamd, that received by 
the Nainsuk being British. 

“ Here also no boundary pillars are required, the mountain ridge being the best possible 
boundary. In the snow aforesaid terminates the boundary common to British India and 
Jamd—the British boundary afterwards meeting with lands inhabited by independent 
tribes." 

The Hazara settlement report says that Kdghan, part of the Hazara 
district, is separated from these independent countries by the Kaghan range, 
and from Kashmir by the mountain range bordering the left bank of the 
Kunhar river. So, too, Met Drew (Jamd and Kashmir Territories, page 
496) states that from the confluence of the Jhelum and Kaghan (or Kunhar) 
rivers “ the boundary line, still fixed and undisputed, follows the ridge which 
divides the drainage of Kfighdn from that of Kishan Ganga/’ 

Southern Boundary. — (1) From the Jhelum to the Ravi. —The only por¬ 
tion of the British-Kashmir boundary which has been demarcated with bound- 


* Iu an unofficial note to Mr. Crawford. 
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aries is that which lies between the Rivers Jhelum and Ravi, from a point 
above Dulial to Mndhopur, i.e., from lat. 82° 58', long. 73° 45', to lafc. 
82° 22', long. 75° 89'. 

(2) From the Ravi to the Lahoul border .—The southward curve of the 

River Ravi is the boundary for most of the 
Political A., August 1870, No. 359. border b e fc ween Madhopur and a point about 

14 miles west-north-west of the town of CThamba. Iu regard to this por¬ 
tion* the Boundary Commissioner explained the principles which he had 
followed thus 


“ It was impossible in some cases to avoid tbe river boundaries. 

“ When the river was a single dear stream, without cultivated islands, the main current 
was laid down as the boundary, and one boundary pillar of masonry was planted where the 
boundary from the east first entered the river, and another where it left the river, though the 
interval should be of many miles. 

“ When the boundary ran through the inhabited islands of a river, as in the Jhelum above 
the town so named, pillars were built all along the line dividing lands, and on either side of 
the subordinate arms of the river where these formed the boundary. 

“ Where the boundary line entered a river and ran up the main stream for miles, the 
boundary pillars were generally of greater size and stability than the ordinary pillars. 

“As rivers in India are constantly eueroaching upon the land at their salient curves, and 
receding from it at their re-entering curves, and village lands become thus transferred from 
one State to the other, it was ruled that the proprietor of such village should remain, not¬ 
withstanding, still proprietor, paying his dues to each State according to the extent and value 
of his lands in either." 

Tbe Chamba border was apparentlyf demarcated with pillars by Captain 

Abbott in 1848-49. It reaches tbe westward 
limit of the Lahoul boundary defined^ by 
Captain Cunningham’s Commission at a point 
29 miles due north of the confluence of the 
Chandra Bhaga tributaries of the Chenab, 
and about the same distance west-north-west 
of the Bara Lacha pass. There is apparent¬ 
ly § no doubt about the boundary on the 
Chamba border. 


t Letter from CHptain Abbott, to 
tbe Resident st Lahore, No. 259, dated 
23rd March 1848. 

Foreign Department Consultation, 
30th December 1848. No. 161. 

J Foreign Department Consulta¬ 
tion, 30th December 1847, Nos. 701 
and 702. 

§ Drew’s “ Jamd and Kashmir 
Territories,” page 497. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Natural feature*. —The form of the ground of the Maharaja's territories 
is thus generally described by Drew: — 

The lowest part is tbe strip of plain on the south-west, which is conti¬ 
nuous with the great level plain of the 
Natural features. Panjab; it is 900 to 1,000 feet above the sea. 

The mountains begin along a very definite line; the first ridge is a line of 
hills from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the sea. Next comes a tract of rugged 
country which includes various ridges (3,000 to 4,000 feet) running nearly 
parallel to the first one, with long narrow valleys (2,000 feet) between them. 
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The foregoing is on the whole a rugged space, partly covered by a low forest 
or scrub, partly of bare sandstone rock. 

Next within is a tract occupied by hills, commonly of 8,000 to 10,000 feet, 
covered with pasture, or else with forest. These hills are not like the last, in 
parallel lines, but in ramifications, divided by equally ramifying valleys, some 
of the latter being as low as 2,500 feet. 

More lofty mountains are then met with, which rise first to rocky heights, 
and then to the region of perpetual snow. A great chain of snowy mountains 
running south-east and north-west divides the drainage of the Chenab and 
Jhelura rivers from that of the higher branehes of the Indus. The summits 
vary from 27,000 to 15,000 feet. Branehes from this enolose the valley of 
Kashmir (5,000 to 6,000 feet) with hills, many of which are 14,000 to 15,000 
feet high. 

All beyond is a wide tract of mountainous country, the whole of which is at 
a high level with peaks from 17,000 to 22,000 feet and more ; it is the north¬ 
west part of Tibot; and Ladak, Baltisfcan, and Gilgit are divisions of it. The 
valleys of this region vary very much in character: in the south-east part are 
high, level, flat valleys from 1 to 5 miles in width, at elevations of 14,000 and 
15,000 feet; from that in a north-west direction their height descends (the 
space at the same time narrowing, lofty mountains always bounding them) 
ultimately to as low as 5,000 feet; at the lower levels also are sometimes 
widenings of the valley bottom. 

Iu a few places are table-lands (too wide to be called valleys) surrounded 
by mountains. The most remarkable are the Deosai plateau (12,000 to 13,000 
Meet\ and the Lingzithang and Kuenlun plains (16,000 to 17,000 feet). 

Yigne remarks that the general character of the southern slopes of the 
Himalaya is, that they are comparatively hare of trees, although covered with 
long grass, and that the northern side of Kashmir, although so far from the 
plains and divided from them by four or five intervening ranges, is, in accord¬ 
ance with this rule, nearly free from jungle, although covered with long 
grass and verdure, whilst the southern side on the contrary is nearly one mass 
of forest. Ho adds—“ The reasons for this given to me by the Kashmiris 
were, in the first place, that no trees would grow where the bank was open 
to the hot winds from India, and further that no jungle will grow where the 
ground is not exposed to the rays of the morning sun.” 

It is certainly true that the fruits of the southern side of the valley are 
always the best, The reasons thus given are more plausible than satisfactory, 
but the fact of there being in many plaoes so little forest on the southern abut¬ 
ments of the lower Himalaya, and still less on those of Kashmir, is simply 
owing to their receiving the rays of the sun more vertically than the long slopes 
on the opposite Bide of the valley. 

Shaw gives the following graphic description of the difference in the aspect 
of the country on the two sides of the main Himalayan ridge :— 

“ The Bara Laoha paBS is the boundary beween two separate regions distinguished by their 
physical characters. On the southern side is what may he called the true Himalayan region. 
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Here the gigantic ranges are covered with perpetual snow, furrowed by glaciers, and they 
rise from amidst dense forests whioh clothe their flanks up to a certain elevation. 

“ They are separated by deep gorges, whose sides are preoipices, and through which large 
rivers flow. In fact the scenery is alpine. 

“ Once across the Bara Lacha pass, however (or any other pass on the same range), yotx 
enter a region where all gorges or valleys appear to have been filled up by an encroaching 
sea of gravel, whioh has risen to within a few hundred yards of the summits of the range*. 
The space between the mountains no longer plunges down in a seemingly bottomless ravine 
whose sides narrow down till they barely leave room for the stream. Instead of that it ia 
occupied by a broad, high level plain, out of whioh the summit ranges merely rise like un¬ 
dulations, We noticed the prevalence of the horizontal after the vertical lines to which the 
Himalaya has accustomed us. It is like leaving a Gothic cathedral and approaching the 
Parthenon, At the same time, a kind of drought seems to have fallen over the face of the 
oountrv. 

“There are no vast fields of snow to supply streams of water, and no frequent showera 
to maintain verdure. It seems as if we had here a rough block from which nature intended 
hereafter to carve out the usual features of a mountain country by some change of climate 
which would bring snow and ice and water to sweep out the masses of earth or gravel by 
which the mountain ranges are now glued together. Crossing the Bara Lacha pass we are in 
barren or Tibetdn region, where green spots are about as rare as islands in the oeeau, and 
universal gravel is the rule. 

“ But there is one doep broad trenoh,"which divides the region into two.l engthwise, that 
is (roughly) from south-east to north-west. This is the valley of tho Upper Indus or 
Lad£k. This trench, however, does not descend below 10,000 or 11,000 feet of elevation. 

“The round barren hills resemble nothing go much as a gigantic gravel-pit, unless it ho 
a series of heaps of cinders, and have not a blade of verduro on them. There is hardly any 
snow even on the highest mountains around, for tho outer ranges intercept every particle of 
moisture almost which could fall in the shape of snow. 

“So that here at 15,000 feet they have no more snow in winter than on the Kangra 
range at 5,000 feet. Bnt the dry cold and tiio bitter wind are in the inverse proportion." 

Extent, —The dominions of the Kashmir Maharaja extend approximately— 
From south-east to north-west ..... 400 miles. 

„ south-west to north-east ..... 350 ,, 

„ south to north ...... 240 „ 

,, east to west ....... 350 to 400 „ 

The area is estimated at 6b,000 square miles. 

Plains and Talleys. —Vigne estimates the plains in the valley of Kashmir, 
including the wudars, to contain, at a rough calculation, about 650 square 
miles, and that on the neighbouring mountains there is an extent of at least 
150 square mileB of pasturage. Mr. Vigne's estimate, however, is too low. 
Mr. Drew considers the area of the valley to be more probably between 
1,800 and 1,900 square miles, and a calculation for the purposes of the land 
settlement in progress, based upon partial measurement compared with the 
total revenue, shows that the area within which culturable land lies canuot be 
less than 1,500 to 1,600 square miles, omitting the lakes. The pasture lands 
are very extensive and valuable; the Kashmir cattle grazing during the summer 
up to the confines of Ladak, while the higher altitudes are covered with 
thousands of sheep. But 150 square miles does not even adequately represent 
the grazing area of the valley itself. About one third of the-valley may be 
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said to afford grass, and the swamps and edges of the lakes produce very 
nourishing food for cows, besides which the slopes of the mountains, properly 
belonging to the villages below, can hardly be reckoned at less than a rim of 
two square miles along an edge of, say, 180 miles.— -{Wingate). 

The marge or mountain-downs, which are numerous on the tops of the 
range of hills immediately below the Pfr Panjal, and also upon the northern 
slopes of those mountains which enclose the north-eastern side of the valley, are 
a peculiar feature of the country ; covered with rich pasturage, they afford sus¬ 
tenance during the summer months to large herds of ponies, cattle, sheep, and 
goats. The principal of these marge frequented by Europeans are Gulmarg, 
above Baramula, to the eastward of Srinagar; Killan, about 1,000 feet above 
Gulmarg, Sonamarg in the Sind valley, and Tosha Maidan a few miles south 
of Gulmarg. 

The most considerable of the minor valleys are the Lolab to the north, the 
Sind valley and Tilail to the north«east, the Nowbug and Maru Wardwttn 
valleys to the south-east, and the Lidar valley also south-east. 

Ladak is one of the most elevated regions of the earth, and very barren. 

The lowest valleys have an elevation of about 9,000 or 10,000 feet. 

The principal plains are the Deosai on the north-eastern boundary of Kash¬ 
mir, the Dipsang, south of the Karakoram pass; the Ilanl6, the Kiang, the 
Lingti and the Linzithang or Aksai Chin. These plains are for the most part 
bare and unproductive, affording few means of subsistence to man or beast. 
The Hanle plain is very green daring the summer months, and gives good 
feeding to large flocks of sheep. 

Mountains .—The groat Himalaya, which bounds India on the north, in one 
continuous chain of gigantic peaks, from the southward bend of the Brah¬ 
maputra to the holy lake of Manasarowar, is extended to the westward from 
the sources of the Sutlej to the magnificent peaks of Nanga Parhat at the 
great bend of the Indus. 

This western half forms the watershed parting between the Indus and 
its five affluents, and also divides the great Hindu family of India from the 
Bhots of Tibet; lastly, it divides the cold and dry climate of Tibet, with its 
dearth of trees, from the warm and humid climate of India, with its luxuriance 
of vegetable productions. 

There is one marked difference between the eastern and western Hima¬ 
layas : the inferior ranges of tue eastern chain generally run at right angles 
to its axis, whereas those of the western chain are mostly disposed in subordi¬ 
nate parallel ranges. Thus we find no less than two distinct and independent 
ranges to the south of the western Himalaya, both stretching in the same 
general direction from south-east to north-west. These ranges may be called 
the middle Himalaya and the outer Himalaya. 

Beyond the Himalaya the same system of parallel chains will be observed 
in at least three distinot ranges of mountains, which may be called the trans- 
Himalaya, the Kailas or Gangri range, and the Karakoram, beyond which 
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latter is the Kuenlun range, forming the northern slope of the Great Tibet&n 
plateau as the Himalayas form the southern. 

The Himalaya divides the headwaters of the Sullej from those of the 
Indus, and extends to the western limits of Astor and Rondu. The Kailas or 
Gangri range runs through the midst of Western Tibet along the right 
bauk of the Indus to the junction of the Shyok. 

The main range (the western Himalaya) has already been noticed. 

The mid-Himalaya divides the valleys of Spiti, Lahoul, Kishtwar, and 
Kashmir on the north, from those of Kulu, Chamba, and Punch on the south. 

The outer Himalaya are those hills which occur between the mid-Himalaya 
and Siwaliks, or low hills which rise immediately out of the great plain of the 
Panjab. 

These different ranges form the principal features, and conseqently the 
natural boundaries of the Hill States. The whole mass of mountains from the 
Kuenlun range to the plains of the Panjab has an average breadth of nearly 
300 miles. ( Cunningham .) 

Lakes .—The lakes of the Kashmir valley are numerous, and may be divided 
into those in the valley itself, and those upon the mountains surrounding it; 
of the former the following are the principal:—the Dal or “ city lake/' which 
is situated on the north-east of Srinagar, and connected with the Jhelum by a 
canal called the Tsont-i-kul, or “ apple-tree canal/' which enters it opposite 
the palace. 

The Anehar is situated to the north of Srinagar; it is connected with the 
Dal by means of the Nall Mar, and it flows into the Sind river near Shadipur. 
It stretches as far south as the Idgah, where it is called the Kashal Sar; the 
portion midway near the village of Atsan is known as the Atsan Nambal; the 
Mar canal passes through it. 

The Anehar can scarcely be called a lake; it is caused by the waters of the 
Sind overflowing the low ground to the north of the city. 

The Manas Bal is situated near the right bank of the Jhelum, with which 
it is connected by a canal which enters it about 400 yards below the village of 
Sumbal. 

The Wular is the largest of all the lakes, and is situated to the east of 
Sopur; the Jhelum flows through it. 

Amoug the mountain lakes the following are the most important:—the 
Konsa Nag, situated on the top of the Pir Panjal range, above the village of 
Sedau; the Sbisba Nag situated above the head of the Lidar valley, on the 
road to the cave of Amrnath ; and Gangarbal Nag and Sarbal Nag, situated 
on the top of Haramuk, which overlooks the north-eastern shore of the Wular. 

The oity of Srinagar may be said to be surrounded with lakes and morasses, 
but only those to the north approach the actual limits of the city. 

On the south, close to the left bank of the Jhelum, with which it com¬ 
municates by a canal, the Vetnar stretches for some miles parallel with the 
belt of dry laud which is traversed by the high road to Shupion; near to it is 
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the Nfigat Nambal, and, to the west of the road, on the left hank of the Dudh 
Ganga, lies the head of the Bimman, one of the series of morasses lying 
between the slopes on the south-west side of the valley and the Jhelum, which 
extend the entire distance to the Wular lake. 

This lake extends from 5 to 6 miles from north to south, and is 2 to 3 
miles from east to west at its broadest point. The mountains rise abruptly 
along its eastern edge. 

The average depth of this lake is not more than 7 to 10 feet, though in 
one place it reaches 28 feet; the water being very clear, the bottom covered 
with weeds is almost constantly visible. 

With a single exception, all the lakes in Ladfik are land-locked, and, con¬ 
sequently, more or less salt. The principal are the Pangong lake, the Pangiir 
Tso, the Tsomoriri lake, and the Tso-kar. There are besides some extensive 
salt lakes scattered about the Kuenlun plains. 

The lakes in Ladak are all at a great height; they are moreover gradually 
drying up, as becomes apparent by the unmistakeable marks of larger surfaces 
remaining from former times. There are two small'mountain lakes in the 
range of bills east of Jamu, Surninsar, and Mausar, situated respectively 14 
and 20 miles distant from Jamu. 

One of the principal rivers of Kashmir is the Jhelum, which in its course 
nearly intersects the valley. Formed by the junction of three streams, the 
Arpat, the Bring, and the Sandrau, which rise at the south-east end of the 
valley, it receives in its course numerous tributaries; among those which join 
it by the right bank are the Lidar from the north-east near Islamabad, and the 
Sind from the east opposite Shadiprfr, and after emerging from the Wular 
lake, the Pohrct, which flows into it in the neighbourhood of Sopur. By its 
left bank it is joined by the combined waters of the Yeshau and Rembiara 
near Murh&ma, by the Ramchu at Karkarpur, by the Dudh Ganga at Srina¬ 
gar, and by the Suknag near Shadipur. 

The Kishan Ganga, or river of Krishna, which has its sources on the edges 
of the Deosai plains and in the Tilail valley, is a very considerable stream; it 
flows in a north-north-westerly direction, and skirts the north-western extre¬ 
mity of Kashmir, joining the Jhelum just below the town of Mozafarabad, 
opposite the Dom41 d&k bungalow. 

The Maru Wardwan river drains the valley of that name; it takes its rise 
from the Saga glacier on the pass leading into Suru at the north-eastern 
extremity of the valley, and flows southward, joining the Chenab or Chandra 
Bhaga above Kishtwar. This latter river traverses Kishtwar, Badrawar, and 
Mas!, flowing into the plains at Aknur some miles to the west of Jamu, 

Of these rivers the Jhelum is navigable from the neighbourhood of Islam¬ 
abad to Baramula, a distance of about 60 miles. The boats used in Kashmir 
are of various kinds, viz., the hahats , dung a, shikar a, khdch, txdtawar, larindo, 
chdkwdti, parinda, and dinhahndo. 

The bahatt is the largest description of boat, and is employed exclusively 
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in the transport of grain and merchandise; some of these barges are of great 
size, and their draught is considerable, so much so that for about four months 
in winter there is not sufficient water in the river to float them. They have 
sloping mat-roofs running down the centre. For these boats a deep channel 
is maintained in the bed of the river, which enables them to traffic muoh longer 
than they otherwise could. The family live on board throughout the year. 
The smaller bahaU is called wahdt. 

The dingo is the ordinary passenger boat of Kashmir; it is a long flat- 
bottomed craft, usually about 56 feet in length and 6 feet in width, drawing 
about % feet. It has a reed-mat roof, and similar mats are rolled up along the 
sides: when they are dropped a fairly confortable room is made. The boat 
people live in a compartment at the back. In winter the dungas engage in 
carrying; tkdli (paddy) to Srinagar. 

The shikdra is of the same shape as the dung a, but much smaller, being 
usually only about 36 feet long, 3J feet wide, and 1 foot deep. It is chiefly 
used in and about Srinagar, and answers the purpose of a carriage. 

The khuch is a* very large boat without a roof or awning, and is used for 
the carriage of goods. It is also called /chachu. 

The tsdtawar is the smallest, lightest, and swiftest of all the boats used on 
the Kashmir lakes. 

The larindo is a State barge, in which the boatmen are seated both before 
and behind the canopied portion occupied by the passenger. It is a sort of 
house-boat. 

There are two other State boats, the parinda (a very light, long craft, with 
a small canopied space towards the fore part, propelled by 30 to 40 men, and 
possessing great speed) and the cMkwdri, a more substantial boat with a 
heavier canopy. All the boats on the Jhelutn are propelled by heart-shaped 
paddles. 

The lahats, or large grain-boats, are generally worked by poles, men 
on either side descending an inclined plane from the roof of the boat and 
chanting as they push. 

The crew of the dingo, are most useful, and on shore will act in almost any 
capacity. Lastly, there is the dinbahndo (or dhemndo), a little “dug-out,” 
used for the cultivation of the melon-beds of the Dal lake, and for carrying 
vegetables, See., to market. It is worked by a man or woman, squatted in the 
bow, with one paddle. 1 

The Jhelum is spanned by thirteen bridges in its course through the valley 
of Kashmir; they are of peculiar construction and are called kadalt , 

In Ladak and Baltistdn the principal river is the Indus, which flows in a 
general north-west direction through the whole length of these two provinces 
in a deep trough between the trans-Himalayan range on its left bank and the 
Kailas and Karakoram ranges on its right bank. Its chief tributaries on the 
left bank are the Hanle, Zauskar river, the Dr&s aud Astor rivers, while on 


1 For further remarks on boats, see under the licudiug “ Jbeluin,” 
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the right bank it receives the Shyok, the Shigar, and the Gilgit rivers. The 
Shy ok receives the Nubr£ and the Changchenmo rivers; while the Shigar is 
formed by the junction of the Basha and Braldu rivers. 

Both the Jhelutn and the Chen£b also join the Indus after it has entered 
the plains of the Panjib. The most remarkable feature about the Indus and 
its tributaries is the general parallelism of their oourses, which has been 
determined by the direction of the principal mountain chains, and the same 
similarity may be observed in the peculiar knee-bends which are common to 
all the rivers of the Panjab. For the curious sweep southward, which occurs 
in the Sutlej below Bilaspdr, is also found in all the other rivers; in the Beas 
below Hajfpur; in the Ravi near Basaoli; in the Chenab below Kishtwar; in 
the Jhelum below Mozafarabad ; and in the Indus at the junction of the 
Gilgit nver. 

Cunningham gives the following account of the passage of rivers in 
Lad£k :— 

Passage of riven. —The rivers are generally crossed by fording. Oal is 
the Tibetan term for a ford. In summer, the morning is the best time for 
fording, for after 10 or II a.m. the waters are much increased by the melting 
snows. 

Ferry (grukha ).—The coinman people are usually ferried over on a single 
inflated skin, but influential men are usually taken over on a raft, formed by 
placing a charpdi on two inflated skins. The Shyok, opposite Satti, is crossed 
by boat in summer. 

Bridget .—There are two kinds of bridges met with in Lad6k— 

(1) The zdmpa, or wooden bridge, made usually of large beams of poplars. 
Good specimens are to be seen at Leh and Kbalsi. 

(&) The chug-zam, Or suspension bridge, is common on the Indus and 
Shyok, above their junction. It is formed of two stout ropes of 
twisted birch twigs, about the thickness of a man's arm. 

The chug-zam is a very cheap and easy mode of bridging a stream, and 
ig, when new and well constructed, quite safe. The passage of old bridges is, 
however, often both difficult and dangerous. In them the suspension ropes 
form a great curve; the sides are frequently unwattled and completely open, 
and the roadway sometimes reduced to a single rope. ( Cunningham .) 

Climate .—Owing to the great variations of level, the climate must neces¬ 
sarily be different for every region. 

The temperature ranges from more than the tropical heat of the Panj6b 
summer, to such an intensity of cold as keeps perpetual snow on the moun¬ 
tains. In inhabited places even, the variation is such, that in the lower parts 
the people go about nearly unclad; in the higher, sheepskins are worn, and in 
some places the people are confined to their houses for seven months in the 
year by snow. The element of moisture also causes much variety in climate, 
and consequently in aspect of country. 
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Regions of four different degrees may be roughly distinguished as fol¬ 
lows :— 

(1) Where the periodical rains prevail, as in the southern portions of 

British territory, including the outer hills and middle mountains. 

(2) Where the rains do not reach, but there is rainfall enough for all 

crops, but rice, without irrigation. This area embraces Kashmir. 

(3) Where irrigation is necessary for crops, and the hillsides are bare, with 

the exception of a little forest. This is a semi-Tibetan climate, and 
includes Astor, part of Gilgit and of Baltistan. 

(4) A nearly rainless tract, where irrigation is necessary for crops, and the 

whole country is entirely bare. This has a Tibetan climate and 
includes the rest of Gilgit, the greater part of Baltistan, and all 
Ladak. 

Communication3.-~The cart-road now under construction up the Jhelum 
valley from Man to Srinagar is the only road practicable 
Roads. f or wheeled traffic. The remainder are only practicable 

for pack animals. Mr. Girdlestone says of the roads • 

“On land the means of communication in the towns are narrow, tortuous streets, whose 
uneven pavement is excruciating to the feet, aud in the country the tracks worn by passengers 
and cattle, and following the inequalities of the ground. In the side valleys, the footpath 
soon becomes difficult as the upper gorges are reached.” 

Mr. Wynne reported in 1873 that the Maharaja intended henceforth to 
devote to the improvement of roads an annual sum of half a lakh of chilki 
(ten-anna) rupees. Up to date little or nothing has been done towards the 
repairs of the roads. 

To Srinagar the principal roads from India are :—• 

(a) The Mari road, nearly finished, suitable for wheeled traffic, and with 
little alteration for a narrow-gauge line. 

(4) The fir Paujal route, which is very bad and much less used than 
formerly. Ponies go along it with difficulty. 

(c) The Sialkot-Jamd-Srinagar route, a good deal used by natives, suit¬ 
able for baggage animals. 

From Srinagar the principal roads are :— 

(a) To Gilgit vid the Kamri or Dorikdn passes, Astor and Bunjf. This 
road is continued to Chitral and then 'by the Dorah pass into 
Zebak. It is passable for baggage animals, but very difficult in 
places. 

(4) To Leh vid the Zoji La and thence on to Yarkand. A certain amount 
of money is being yearly spent by the Joint Commissioners on this 
road, and consequently it is generally very good going for baggage 
animals. 

(c) To Skardu vid the Zoji La and Indus valley. From whore it leaves the 
Ldh road, this road is extremely bad and barely passable for 
baggage animals. 
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In the valley the best road is perhaps that leading from Srinagar to 
Shupion, and thence to the Pfr Panj^l pass. Other well-marked tracks are 
the roads from Baramula to Srinagar on the one side, and to Islamabad and 
Vsrnag and thence to the Hauihal pass on the other side; the road to Ldh 
up the Sind valley and thence over the Zoji La, and the road to Gilgit 
following the course of the Jhelum, and then skirting the east side of the 
Wular lake. All the roads appear to date from the time of the Delhi Emperors. 
Of the village paths, it may be said that from any large village there is 
usually a decent track leading to Srinagar. But communication between 
villages is very difficult owing to rivers, canals, unbridged irrigation cuttings, 
rice-lands, and swamps. On all main tracks the villagers maintain little cross¬ 
ings of logs covered with mud over irrigation canals and streams. Near 
Srinagar the roads generally begin with a mile or two of poplar avenue. The 
traffic is by ponies, mules, and coolies. [Wingate) 

Bellew gives the following interesting account of the mode of tracking out 
a pass by the aid of yaks on the high passes of Ladak :— 

“ Before essaying the passage of the glacier, it is customary to drive a herd of ten or twelve 
yaks across to ascertain tho route. These, in their way, sagacious animals, when urged up 
the side of the glacier, crowd together for a consultation on its edge, and after a good deal of 
grunting one of them takes the lead, the others following in single file. The leader, with his 
nose down on the snow, sniffs and grants his way cautiously, and when tired, falls back for 
the next to take up the lead till land is reached on the other side. The Bhots follow the 
track of their brutes and erect little pillars of snow here and there along the route by way of 
guide in case of mists or snow obscuring the track.” 

Not unfrequently in the valley of the Indus, blocks of rocks are set in 
motion by the step of the wild sheep. These stoue avalanches are of constant 
occurrence in these hills after rain and during the period the winter snows are 
melting away; and they are one of the most dreaded dangers the traveller has 
to face. And hence it is that the Bhot never thinks of camping in the open 
in these valleys, but always takes shelter in the cavern of some secure bank, or 
scoops out, or walla in, some ready hollow under the lee of any firm rock. 

Sandals .—In the Kashmir valley the better class of people wear chaplis, 
which consist of a soft-leather sock, laced, and over it a strong, thick leather 
sole, bound to the foot by thongs, terminating in one buckle. Coolies, both in 
the valley and in the mountains, wear sandalB made of rice-straw. ChapHs 
are useless iu wet weather, but the straw-shoe is good and safe, and worn over 
the European boot is comfortable, and safe for mountain climbing, ( Wingate.) 
The Tibetan sandals, or mocassins, will wear for a surprisingly long time, 
provided they do not get wet. They are made of ibex-skin, and on account of 
their roughness and pliability they are admirably adapted to walking over 
steep or dangerous paths. 

Communications.—In the valley of Kashmir the Jhelum and the canals 

. connected with it are much used as a means 

Water 

of communication, and have hitherto served 
all the purposes of traffic. A description of the various kinds of boats used will 
be found under the heading “ Jhelum,” 
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To avoid the necessity of crossing the dangerous Wulav lake, through 
which flows the main stream of the Jhelum, a navigable canal was constructed 
in very early times to connect Sopur with Srinagar. 

This canal, which is called the Naru, leaves the left bank of the river 
immediately below Shadipur and runs southward, dividing into two branches, 
the smaller of which continues straight on through the marshes to Patan and 
Palhallan, while the other turns to the right and finally enters the southern 
portion of the Wular lake. 

When the water is high enough, this, which is the shorter route, is always 
selected by the boatmen when passsing between Srinagar and Baramula. 

Irrigation channels are numerous; of these the Shdhkul canal in the 
Khourpara parganu, and the Naindi and Ninnar canals, near Islamabad, are 
among the most important. 

The construction of a canal connecting Abnur with Jamu was commenced, 
but proving a failure was abandoned; it is called the ShShnahSr canal . 
Hafts and small boats are floated down the Chen£b, but it cannot be called 
navigable above Aknur. There are falls and rapids, near where the river 
makes the knee-bend, which are dangerous. The Indus is too rapid to be 
navigated in any part of its course through the Kashmir State. 

Postal .—The earliest rules regarding postal communication with Kashmir 
were contained in Panjib Notification No. 678, dated 16th March 1867, and pro¬ 
vided for the conveyance of a sealed bag to and from the British Officer on 
duty at Srinagar, by the Maharaja’s agency. A fee equal to half the British 
postage was levied, on behalf of the Maharaja, on all letters to and from 
visitors in the valley, who used what was termed '‘the Resident’s dflk.” 

Changes in 1870-71 .—In 1870 the direct connection of the Srinagar post 
office with the office of the Officer on Special Duty was severed; but the 

Srinagar post office has always since been 
maintained by the Imperial post office dur¬ 
ing the Kashmir season of each year. At 
first sanction was experimentally given* 
in 1870; but it was continued t permanently 
in 1871. The establishment was as follows R 

1 Deputy Postmaster on.100 per mensem. 

1 Clerk . . . . . • . . . . 30 „ 

1 Munshi ......... 10 „ 

2 Peons.14 „ 

Stationery.6 „ 

From 1st January 1886 Srinagar was constituted a permanent head office, 
which is now open throughout the year. The time of transit hetween Sialkot 
and Srinagar averages about 63 hours. The present establishment consists 


Letter from Financial Department 
to Director General of tlie Post Office, 
dated 19th May 1870. 

t Letter from Financial Department 
to Director General of the Post Office, 
So, 1477, dated 16th March 1871. 


of— 


1 Postmaster at 

2 Clerks „ 

1 Clerk „ 

2 Postmen „ 

Stationery allowanoo 


150 per mensem. 
30 „ 

20 „ 

H „ 

6 „ 
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During the season (1st May to 81st October) one extra postman is enter, 
tained, and during the winter an allowance of B8 per mouth is made for fire¬ 
wood. 

During July and August, a branch office is established at Gulmarg. 

L4h. —A sub-office was opened at Leh experimentally on the 1st June 

1875 ; it was continued on the 1st January 
Letter* from Financial Department j , , • . , 

to Director Genera! of the Poet Office, 187fe > iind waa permanent in August 

No*. 488 «nd 28s6, datod 26tb Janu- 1876. It is open throughout the year. The 

4r iS*Geni. 3 B„ A Septemher 76 l882. Kashmir postal charges and rules apply to 

Leh. 

Levy of Kashmir postage. —In addition to the British post office, the 
State maintains its own postal service, the chief offices being at Srinagar and 
Jamti. Their only regular service is between these two places, and it is so 
uncertain, that the inhabitants of Srinagar are largely using the British post 
offioe for all communication with India. Within the State, letters may take 
from a few days to a mouth or six weeks to reach the addressee. On all 
correspondence addressed to or emauating from its own subjects, the State 
charges postage at British ludia rates; and consequently if the letter is ad¬ 
dressed to India, its sender must pay double postage, once in British stamps 
and again in Kashmir stamps, and the recipient of a letter from India must 
pay in cash the full amount of the British stamps thereon. This is a serious 
hindrance to trade. The charge is made whether the letter travels by the State 
or by the British office. Europeans are charged at half rates for all Indian 
correspondence, and 1 anna per letter, poet-card, or newspaper going to or 
coming from Europe. Official correspondence is free of any Kashmiri postage. 
Within the State the local officials use Kashmiri servioe stamps, which are 
uot paid for, but supplied on application. The Kashmiri Btaraps in use are 
Private. Service. 

1 anna. 

} ” 

1 „ 

2 annas. 

4 „ 

8 „ 

and post-cards. 

The double postage is almost prohibitive of parcels, as the postage fre¬ 
quently exceeds the value, and even the half-postage rates charged to Euro¬ 
peans make it cheaper to use a special messenger. In maintaining such a 
system the State shows itself at once ignorant of its own advantages and 
neglectful of the interests of its subjects, [Wingate.) 

Writing in 1874, Mr. Girdlestone says that the efficiency of the post 
between Srinagar and Jamil is noteworthy, for, notwithstanding that five 
ranges of hills have to he crossed, the usual time of transit does not exceed 
forty-eight hours, the distance being about 160 miles. To obtain this speed 
the daily packet is limited to a few pounds in weight, and the runners are 
relieved every 2 or 3 miles in tho hills. At present (1889) a letter posted at 

IS 


i anna. 

1 „ 

1 

2 annas. 
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Lahore ou Friday evening, would ordinarily be delivered in Srinagar on Tues¬ 
day, and from Bombay a letter is reoeived after about 8 days. But the bags 
being limited in weight, in making them up newspapers are frequently left 
out, and occasionally letters. Heavy rain makes the route to Jamu very diffi¬ 
cult, and heavy snow closes the Banihal pass (9,200 feet), although shelters for 
the runners exist every 200 or 300 yards. The post is thus occasionally in¬ 
terrupted for one or two days at a time. (Wingate ). 

The communication on. the lines between Srinagar and Gilgit is maintain¬ 
ed, not by regular runners, but through village agency, and therefore cannot 
■be depended on for speed, though, so long as there is no snow on the road, 
the variation in time is slight. Between Srinagar and Leh, there are regular 
runnecs during the summer, but in winter, when the men cannot camp out, 
they go frcm village to village. In the summer a letter goes from Sri¬ 
nagar to Leh in seven or eight days : in winter much longer. 

Mr. Ney Elias, in 1878, made the following report on the postal routes to 
L4h:— 

“ The Kulu route is closed to traffic for eight months in the year, and during the re¬ 
maining four months, cannot be used as a (Idit road, owing to its length and natural difficul¬ 
ties in the form of high passes. The (Kashmir road, on the other hand, is in ordinary 
seasons open for dak service the whole year, with the exception of a week or two during the 
winter, when heavy snow is falling, or when exceptionally boisterous weather prevails 
at a cortain point. It is, moreover, a somewhat shorter route to Lahore than the Kulu 
route. 

“ But two sorious obstacles to the Kashmir route exist—(1) the necessity of crossing the 
Zoji La' pass in its present uncared-for condition; (2) the absence of an undivided and 
effectual.control of the dak service between the limits of the jurisdiction of the wazir of 
Kashmir (viz., Sonamarg) and Laddk.” 

From the account given of the Zoji La, it will be seen that the 
7-mile section between Baltal and Greraau is too long for the safety of the dftk 
men, and is the chief cause of the delay in running the mails between Kashmir 
and Ladak. 

From Sonamarg to Leh there are thirty-two d&k stages, to each of which 
in the summer two men are appointed, while between Sonamarg and Matayau 
sixteen extra men are employed during the winter. 

In the winter, instead of the d&k arriving daily at L4h, there is often an 
interval of a fortnight, and even more sometimes. 

From Srinagar to L4h the transit under ordinary circumstance takes seven 
days, the distance being about 254 miles. Except on the part of officials, 
Europeans, and a few merchants, there does not appear to be much written 
correspondence in Kashmir. 

A railway scheme 1 is under consideration for the extension of the Sialkot 
branch of the North-Western Railway to Jamu. The line would be about 27 
miles long (9 British and 18 Kashmir territory), running through easy country» 
mostly fertile, especially the English portion, presenting no difficulty, except 
one bridge (about 1,060 feet). The work could be com- 
ai ways, pleted and carried out in twelve months from the date 

1 This railway is now completed (1890). 
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of commencing operations. The total cost has been estimated at R51,000 per 
mile. 

Four routes are considered practicable :— 

lgt .—Sialkot to the Kashmir plain, vid Jamu and Kiasi, up the Chenab 
and Bichlari valleys, with a long tunnel under the BanihAl pass. 

2nd. —From Jbelum, on the North-Western Railway, up the Punch valley, 
vid Koti and Punch, with a tunnel under the Haji Pir, or adjoin¬ 
ing pass, to Baramula and Srinagar. 

3rd .—Leaving the North-Western Railway at Mandra or New Rewat,start¬ 
ing vid Kahuta, Panjar, and up the Jbelum valley to Baramula 
and Sinagar. 

4th.—From Kala-kl-Sar£i station on the North-Western Railway, via 
AbbotabAd, MozafarabXd, and up the Jhelum valley to Baramula 
and Srinagar. 

Telegraph .—A wire connects Jamu with Sialkot with anj'intermediate 
station at Nawashar, the head-quarters of the zilla. 

From Jamu the wire is carried to Srinagar, with intermediate stations at 
Udampur, Deogal, or Banih&l on the south, and Vernag on the north side 
of the Banihal pass; and at Islamabad. 

From Udampur branch lines go to Riasi anil RAmnagnr. 

From Srinagar the line goes to Gomel. 

On this line the intermediate stations are Sopur, Baramula, and Uri. 

Another line goes from Srinagar to Skardu, vid Sind valley and Sonamarg 
(where there is an office), and thence to Dr£a, an isolated line connects Gilgit 
with Astor, with an intermediate office at Bunji on the Indus. 

No State charge is made for telegrams to or from British India beyond 
the charges current in British India, except for cable messages, on which a 
tax of R4 is levied. The service is well worked. All cable messages from 
Europe are stopped at Sialkot, whence they are forwarded by post to Sriuagar. 
A oable message to Europe reaches iu a few hours, whereas a cable message 
from Europe takes four or five days to reach Srinagar. 

Statistics and Finance. 

Military Statistic!. 

Strength .—The total force at the disposal of the Kashmir Government is 
as follows 







Kdm*rk«, 




Men. 



Jungi Fauj 

Khola Fauj 

Nizamat .... 
Maharaja’s Body-guard 
MWa'a Body-guard . 

Punch force 

Fort and outpost guards 

14,336 

3,896 

3,136 

600 

680 

1,000 

1,900 

1,192 

"soo 

1,632 


1,688 

• • • 

Enlisted camp- 
followers are not 
takeu into calcu¬ 
lation, nor any 
officers shore the 
rauk of com¬ 
mandant. 

Total 

24,648 


1,632 

286 

1,688 
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There is also a police force of 2,000 men, half of whom are kept at Jamil 
and half in Kashmir, 

The above figures are Major Biddulph’s, and show a paper strength of 
about 80,000. Mr, Heuvey's information at the end of 1882 was much the 
same. And these two officers agree also in putting down the actual strength 
at about 20,000 men. 

Distribution.— Mr. Henvey, at the end of 1882, described the distribution 
of the troops thus :— 


Kashmir 
Jamu . 

Astor . 
Gilgit . 
Mozafarabdd 
Various forts 


, 5,648 meu. 
. 12,730 „ 

. 1,604 ., 

. 3,116 „ 
300 „ 


. 4,696 


He also gives the distribution by commands, thus— 


Name of Regiment or Corps. 


Name of Offioer. Number of men. 


Genebal Ikdae Singh's Command, 


Hugo Part&b 




Indar Singh . 

• 


690 

BijB . 


, 


Colonel B4j Singh 

• 

■ 

721 

Rugonath 


, 


Nihald, Commandant 

• 

♦ 

821 

Lac Inn an 


* 


Devi, ditto 

■ 

♦ 

956 

Bijrij . 


, 

• e 

Gnngd, ditto . 

• 


78# 

Govind 


'* 

. . ) Lakhd . . 

General Laba’s Command. 

• 

• 

841 

Rudr . 



. 

Chund 

• 

• 

615 

Shubnah 


, 

* * 

Manji 

• 

• 

681 

It 4m . 


. 

• • 

Bliagat 

a 

■ 

626 

Fateh . 


, 

. • 

Nnthd 

• 


695 

Body-guard . 


. 

* ♦ 

Chundd 

• 


527 

Artillery 


* , • | Man Singh * 

General Ghatar Singh’s Command. 

• 


760 

Hanuman 



. # 

Kboji .... 

a 


716 

Parttfb 



• ♦ 

Deviya, Colonel . • . 

• 


633 

R&mgol 




Laha, Commandant , 

» 


686 

Bnlbh udder , 




Durga Pershad 



756 

Narain 




Bulbhudder, Commandant 



590 

L»evi 




Darn, Colonel 



866 

Rugbir 


. . . | Surdj * 

General Shankar Singh’s Command. 


• 

925 

Sher Bueha . 




Pujar Singh, Colonel 



425 

Besbeshur . 




Gunisb, Commandant . 



699 

Surt(j . 




Narain Singh 



736 

Nor Singh 




Devi, Commandant 

Mata Singh, Commandant 



465 

Gopal , 






846 

Cavalry 




Colonel Hari Singh 



996 

Irregulars 




Bakshi Mulrdj 



2,995 

Ditto 




Dtwan Sunt li4m . 



3,311 

Sepoys of Forts 




» » » • « 



4,595 

Nizamat Regiment 


• 


Colonel Waziri Hari Singh 



1,265 

Police . 




Basava Singh, etc. 



483 

Gagur . . 




Suba Kh&n, Commandant 

Total 


300 

30,480 
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The following extracts from a report made by Mr. Henvey, Officer on 
Special Duty in Kashmir, give a short sketch of the system by which the 
army is recruited and maintained :— 

“ Term qf service .--There is none, and consequently no pension list. Men are kept on 
until they drop or find substitutes. 

“ Recruits, —Formerly there was little difficulty in attracting as many Dogrds as were 
wanted, but of late the service has become unpopular, and attempts have been made to force 
each zamindar's family to produce one man for the army. This has caused much discontent, 
and desertions are more frequent than ever. Agents are sent out to collect Gdrkha recruits, 
probably in roost cases men who have not succeeded in entering British corps, or relatives of 
Nipalese soldiers already enrolled in the Maharaja's army. For the Khola Fauj. or irregu¬ 
lars, see page 6 of Major Biddulph’s report, which gives a true picture of the composition of 
the force. 

" Militia and territorial forces. —The only corps which can he included under this 
denomination is the nizamat, It is, as Major Biddulph states, localised and kept apart from 
the army. I gather that the duties of the nizamat are rather those of a military police than 
of regular soldiers. 

“Supply Departments.—The Bakhshi, or " Officer-i-Column," is the person who ar¬ 
ranges for supplies. 8ince the Mahardju’s revenue is to a great extent collected in kind, the 
difficulty is how to convert the stores into money, not how to feed the troops. Only in 
outlying garrisons, such as those of Gilgit, is it necessary to procure grain, &c., from the 
Kashmir valley. 

“Transport .—Mules and bullock-wagons are maintained at Jamu, and some time ago 
there was talk of arranging with the Kashmir people for ponies. But, as a rule, the trans¬ 
port consists of begari coolies, i.e., of villagers impressed for the purpose. The misery 
arising therefrom, especially in crossing the high mountain barrier hetween Kashmir and 
Astor towards Gilgit, is unspeakable. For movements within the valley of Kashmir boats 
are used to all points touched by the Jhelura and by the lakes. 

“Forts. —Appendix II contains a list of all the forts in the Mahardja's territory. Whe¬ 
ther it 1 b complete or not I cannot say, for I have not been able to make a personal inspeo- 
• Not- Ban, as printed in Major tion of any of the forts except those of Hari Parvat, Bao* 
Biddulph’a paper. (or Bahu) near Janari, and Udampur, The forts of Harf 

Parvat and Bao are well described in Mr. Girdlestone’s note on the Jamu and Kashmir army, 
dated 5th February 1872. Udampur is perhaps hardly to be called a fort at all. It is 
rather a palace enclosed in a large quadrangle with walls, say 15 feet high, and only one 
large entrance. I never saw any armament or military garrison tbore. The building is 
aitutated on open ground, on the same plateau as the village of Udampdr, and flanked on 
the Jamd side by a deep ravine, 

" Magazines and Arms Factories.—1 made enquiries as to these in 1880 and 1881, with 
the following results briefly stated: — 

MioazrNBs. 

“Jamit.— The principal magazine lies two miles north of the city, and is under the man¬ 
agement of Ml&n Laldin. It is capable of producing 1,000 maunds of powder per annum. 
The arsenal is reported to contain as many as 300 brass guns of light calibre, 

" MiasL —There is a small magazino here produoing 200 mounds of powder per annum. 

“ Kanachah, —Eight miles from Jamd; saltpetre is manufactured. 

“ Srinagar .—Near the fortress of Hari Parvat; produces 250 kharwars of powder yearly. 

“ Mozafarabdd, Astor, and Gilgit are usually supplied from Kashmir, but it is said that 
powder can be locally made. 

Asms Factobies. 

“Jamu .—This is the principal faotory. Two foremen and 150 workmen employed: 
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muzzle-loading rifles turned out at the rate of a dozen in two months, hut workmanship had. 
Small mountain guns (probably the * dasti top ’) are manufactured. Shells are made in large 
quantities, but in quality bad. Matchlocks, blunderbusses, bayonets, swords, &c., are freely 
made; and there are experiments constantly going on with Martini-Henry rifles, gatlings, 
and so forth, but local artisans are not capable of efficient work of this sort. 

" Srinagar ,—There is a factory near the Chaoni ; 60 workmen employed, and rifleB and 
carbines made. 

“ Zainagam ,—~On the road to Qulmarg ; 25 blacksmiths and 10 workmen engaged lu 
the manufacture of muskets and swords. 

“ Besides the above, it must be borne in mind that there are many private gunsmiths in 
Kashmir who are exceedingly skilful in imitating European weapons. To my knowledge 
they can convert muzzle-loading into breech-loading rifles ; and the Mahar&ja doubtless 
makes use of them as contractors for the manufacture of arms, 

“ Barracks and Military Buildings .—My attention has not been previously directed 
to this subject. Information could, if necessary, be collected next year; but speaking 
generally, it is probable that, with the exception of Jamti and Srinagar, the garrisons are 
located in the forts to which they are detailed. 

“ The Government of India is aware of the jealousy with which the Officer on Speoiai 
Duty in Kashmir is prevented from obtaining knowledge of the Mahardja's internal affairs. 
The offioer cannot make personal investigation into such matters as the army, forts, and 
arsenals, without exciting suspicion. He is therefore dependent upon the reports of native 
agents, who often draw upon their imagination for their facts. Of course, this is to be re¬ 
gretted, but it is the outoomo of the peouliar relations subsisting between the Officer on Duty 
and the darb&r, and it should he taken into account in estimating the value of his labors.” 

Ethnography .—The subjoined table has been extracted and translated from 

the Administration Report of Jamu and Kash- 
Population. m j r for the year 1873, which was prepared in 

accordance with the command of His Highness the Maharaja by Diwan Kirpa 
Ram. 



Census of the Jamu and Kashmir Territories for 1873. 
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Races. —Varied as is the form of this country, and its other physical 
characters, its population is not less so. The several tribes that dwell her« 
dotted over the lower hills, or sheltering in the valleys that divide the loftier 
mountains, are some of widely different origin, and some, though of nearer 
relation, of widely different character. 

The races may be thus classified : — 

Aryan. 

aSSfc-(iStSLu) } “ cupyi " s *" th ' 1 “™ Mb “a fte sroth - 

Raharls —Principally Hindus, inhabiting the east part of the next higher 
mountains, on which snow falls to a considerable extent. 

Kashmiris^ -Principally Muhammadans, but some fraction are. still Hindus, 
living for the most part in the mountain-bound country of Kashmir. 

Ddrds —Chiefly Muhammadan's, dwelling in the mountainous country north 
of Kashmir; the Tibetan Baltis being their neighbours on the east and the 
Pathdns or Afghans on the west. 

Turanian. 

Tibetan —Subdivided into— 

Baltis —(Muhammadans), living at elevations of 6,000 to 11,000 
feet. 

laddMs —(Buddhists), dwelling in villages 9,500 to 18,500 feet. 
Engaged chiefly in agriculture. 

Champas —(Buddhists), wandering among the high level valleys 
of Rupshu for pastoral purposes. 

This classification is more national than tribal. For the southern parts 
especially, another division might be attempted, that is one by castes, but our 
information about the various subdivisions of the castes is not sufficient to do 
this. Each race will be separately described, but here, too, a few words may 
be said. 

The Dogrfis and Chibhalis were originally one, but they have now become 
separated in many characteristics, the latter having become Muhammadans, 
while the Dogras remained Hindus. They are well featured and of rather 
slight build. 

The Paharis are a stouter race, as befits those who live for part of the year 
among snow. 

The Kashmiris, though allied to the Pah dr is, possess some very marked 
characters; they are large-made, robust, and of a cast of feature really fine. 

The Dards are a race who, though Aryan also, are very different and easily 
distinguishable from Kashmiris. 

All these hitherto enumerated races haye features distinctly of the Aryan 
type, still with marked differences amoDg themselves. 

The Tibetan races, whom we now reach, have the characteristics of the 
Turanian family (of which the Chinese and the Japanese are the instances 
must know to Englishman in varying degree. The two last of these sub- 
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divisions are Buddhist in religion, the first Muhammadan, principally of the 
Shia sect. 

Religion.— Mr. Drew has described the religions of the Kashmir State in 
these words 

“There are four religions. Only three, indeed, are of much importance as regards this 
country. These are three widespread religions of Buddhism, Hinddism, and Muhammadan¬ 
ism. The fourth is the Sikh sect of the Hindds, which is very sparingly represented. 

“ The Buddhists comprise two out of the three Tibetdn races—the Champds and the 
Laddkfs. They comprise also the inhabitants of several Dard villages who, while retaining 
certain rites of their own, have adopted Buddhism. It should be noted that not only those 
Ddrd villages follow this religion who, it was shown, have acquired the Tibetan tougue and 
lost their own, but several others also who retain their own Ddrd speech. 

“ The Muhammadans inolude the Baltis who, as before said, are but Laddkfs converted 
to Islam; nearly all the Dards, the Kashmiris (taking them generally), and the Chibh&Ms. 

“Of the Hindd faith are the Pahdris and Dogrds. 

“ Of Sikhs but very few are to be met with in these territories. There are some villages 
of comparatively old colonisation in the Jhelum valley, and there is a Sikh temple and granth 
or book on the banks of the Ghentib. 

“ It is the case that within tho Hindd area are many Muhammadans, not only colonies 
from other raoos, but also natives of the same part who have at different times been con¬ 
verted; this is specially the case in the towns. On the other hand, in every town in the 
Muhammadan couutry Hindds are settled chiefly as traders; and again, in Kashmir a propor¬ 
tion of the inhabitants retain their old Hindd faith; these are the Kashmiri Brahmins,” 

Muhammadan fanaticism, in Srinagar .—In September 1872, a serious riot 
occurred in Srinagar between the Muhammadan sects of Shfas and Sums, The 
cause was religious fanaticism. Great loss of property was inflicted. 

Languages. —The following is Mr. Drew’s account of the languages of the 
Kashmir State. Below are given an enumeration of thirteen languages, or 
dialects spoken within the Kashmir State. It would be possible, no doubt, to 
make a greater number of subdivisions, since the speech is apt to vary in these 
mountain countries within very short distances; the greater number of sub¬ 
divisions one makes, the less, of course, will be the difference between any two 
adjoining ones; in the present list the differences are very marked indeed. To 
mark out the relationships of the thirteen dialects, the classification is indicated 
by the bracketing on the left-hand side of the accompanying list, where all 
the Pah dr i dialects and Kashmiri being put together, four great groups are 
constituted. 

The following is the list;— 

Aryan ( Southern Division). 

f Dogri. 

Chibdli. 

Kdmhari. 

Bradarwani. 

Padari. 

Dialect of Doda. 

Kishtwari. 

Kashmiri. 
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{ Dialect of D6h. 

,, of Astor, GuraiSj and Dias. 

„ of Gilgit. 


Turanian (Southern Division). 


Tibetan 


C Language of Baltistan and Ladak. 
t, „ of the Champas. 


An account of these languages will be found in the description of the provinces 
in which they occur. 

With all these different languages, it can be understood that in carrying on 
the government some difficulties occur through their variety. The official 
written language is Persian. Orders given by the Maharaja are written in 
Persian character aud language. The government's accounts are also written 
in Persian, and in almost every case that language is the medium of official 
communication, though in some cases Dogri is used. 

Though Persian is so commonly written, that all who would aspire to an 
office of any estimation must become acquainted with it, yet it is very seldom 
spoken in Jamu, only, indeed, when some trader or other traveller from Kabul 
or Yarkand comes, unacquainted with the more familiar dialects, and makes 
himself understood with Persian, which is the French of Asia. 

Besides the Persian character, which in this State is hardly ever applied to 
any but the Persian language, there are three writteu characters used for the 
languages spoken. These are Dogri, Kashmiri, and Tibetan. In its old form 
the Dogri character was imperfect, and not easy to read either accurately or 
quickly. For this reason, a few years ago, tho Maharfija caused to be invented 
a modification of it; by this it was brought nearer to the Devanagri—so near, 
that the system is quite one with that, though the forms are somewhat 
different. The new Dogri is used for the petitions which are brought up 
before the Mahar&ja; for this purpose it has replaced Persian; but it has not 
generally displaced either Persian or the old Dogri. The old Dogri character 
is made use of only for writing the Dogri language; it is allowed in eertain 
official documents, as in reports from officers of the army, who are of a class by 
whom Persian is hardly ever acquired ; also many accounts are kept in duplicate 
in Persian and Dogri ; the accountants of one class are considered a check on 
the other—a continuous side-by-side system of audit being thus carried out, - 

Chibhali and the Pahari dialects are unwritten. Kashmiri is written, but 
seldom only. The Dard dialects are not written. Of the people who speak 
Tibetan, the Ladakis are the only one who can at all generally write it. 

Four alphabets are used by natives of the country, viz,, Persian, Dogri, 
Kashmiri, aud Tibetan. People who come to Jamu from other parts not un¬ 
commonly have some other character which they write, specially applicable 
probably to the vernacular of their native place. Thus, Sikhs from the Panj&b 
have their Gurmakhi writing, Hindus from the centre of Hindustan will write 
either in Devanagri or some allied form of character. Bengalis will have their 
own Bengali writing, and so on. 
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Mineral Productions, 

Iron ,—The best, iron is found in the vicinity of Rfasf in Jamu, while the iron 
found at Sof and Kothar is not so good. Iron of good quality, but inferior 
to that of Rfaei, is found in Punch and in the hills south of Badrawfir. 

The outturn of the iron mines would appear'to be very small, as Vigne 
mentions that the total yield of the forges at Sof in the Bring pargana , then, 
as now, the principal ironworks in the valley, was only 5,760 lbs. per month ; 
these mines, together with those in the Kuth£r pargana, now yield about 50 
tons annually. 

Iron is also milled near Choan, in the Shahabad valley, at Sbfir, near Pam- 
pur, and Arwan, in the Zainagir pargana, but the amount produced at these 
placeB is inconsiderable and of inferior quality. 

Mr. Girdlestone says there are iron mines at Chr6r, but neither Drew nor 
Bates mentions their existence ; he also mentions Nihari as a place where iron 
ore is found and worked. 

Yerohdre, in his description of the mines at Kothar in the Kuth&r pargana, 
says he has no doubt the amount of ore obtained could be supplemented consider¬ 
ably by increasing the mines and adopting better furnaces with a blast worked 
by water-power, wind-mills, or horse-power; but the miners and other inhabit¬ 
ants of the villages take great care not to mention to the Maharaja’s official any 
valuable deposit of ore which may be worked with advantage; they pretend 
that the Mahar&ja takes away all the iron for his arsenal and pays nothing 
for it, and that when a supply of any ore is discovered near a village, the inhabit¬ 
ants have to work it by corveee, so that the discovery of a vein of valuable 
mineral is a calamity to the people of the neighbourhood. " But," adds 
Mr. Verchere, “ this is probably untrue in many ways; the iron they supply is 
taken in lien of taxes ; the care with which many of the holes are concealed 
with bushes and rubbish induces me to believe that a good deal of iron is 
smelted in a contraband way; and last, but not least, making a secret of 
mineral wealth is quite consistent with the love of hoarding riches so prevalent 
amongst natives." In Kashmir, moreover, the Maharaja's government enter¬ 
tain the same childish fear, lest the mineral wealth of the country should 
become known. In Ladak, the only place where iron is found appears to be 
Yblohang. Dr. Aitchison says it is called ciaks by the Bhotis, and is a trade 
avtiole from the Panjab, chiefly vid Kulu, in the form of rods and flat bars; also 
as large iron dishes and horse-shoes. All of it that is imported into Leh is 
expended either in Ladak proper or iu Baltist&n. Horse-shoes are brought in 
greater or less quantity from Yarkand, as well as from Kulu and Kashmir. 
The Bhot term for horse-shoes is mikpah, and for nails zuru. 

Lead is known to exist in the vicinity of Sof, in Kashmir, but it does not 
appear to be worked at all, A large quantity of sulpburet of lead is brought 
down from Riasi to Amritsar. 

Copper ,—Vigne says vaguely— 

“ Veins of lead, copper, and, as I was informed, also of silver and even of gold, are known 
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to exist in the long grass-covered hills in the neighbourhood of Sof, but the iron alone is 
worked." 

Accordingto Mooreroft, some copper mines are said to have been discovered 
towards Kashmir. He probably refers to the mine near the village of H&rpat- 
nar, at the northern extremity of the Kuh&r pargana, where a copper mine is 
said to have been worked until of late years. Jacqnemont found copper ore in 
the Lidar valley, on the south-west side of the range which divides Kashmir 
from Suru. Baron Hiigel also found copper ore, but mentions that the mines 
are not worked ; this traveller also states that plumbago abounds in the Pir 
Panj&l mountains; and it has lately been found of inferior quality in the 
Goinai nala on the east side of the Maru Wardwan valley, between the villages 
of Inshin and Maru. 

Bellew says that copper is found in several spots in the Nubra and Shyok 
valleys. The ore is worked in the vicinity of Chardsa, in the Nubrd valley. 
Some specimens of the ore obtained in the Shyok valley were found to contain 
some nuggets of the kind called “ peacock ore,” mixed up with crude sulphate 
of copper. Copper is also found in the Indus, close to Ldh, by the people 
when they are washing for gold. Copper glance is found at Rondu, in 
Baltistan 

Silver .—According to Vigne, silver eftists near Sof, in Kashmir, but it is 
not worked. 

Gold .—Hiigel is probably correct in bis statement that neither gold nor 
silver has been found; but he adds, “neither do the streams bear down gold- 
dust, as in the neighbouring countries.” This latter statement is disproved, as 
far as concerns the Shingo river, by Captain Montgomerie, R.E., who, in his 
account of the progress of the Kashmir survey, gives the following particulars 
regarding gold-washing in that stream 

“ The drainage, egoaping from the plains of Deosai, through a not easily distinguished 
gorge near the Katasiri station, falls into the Drtfs river above Kirkitchu. This tributary 
of the Drrfs river is oalled the Shigar and sometimes the Shingo river; it brings down gold 
with its waters, and gold-washing is oarried on just below the junction. The Indus itself and 
several of its tributaries are known to produoe gold. 

“ The gold-washing is said not to be valuable, but it does sometimes give as much as one or 
two small rupees a day to a man, though a most barbarous method is employed in washing 
the earth. This earth is taken from the detritus which, I think, now generally lies above 
the highest flood line. After two or three washings, a blaok, heavyish sort of sand is left* 
with the pieces of gold scattered here and there. As far as my own experience goes, I should 
say it was not a very profitable business, for after half an hour's washing I only got five 
very tiny nuggets hardly worth an anna, and I had, at the time, the benefit of the assistance 
of an Australian gentleman. This gentleman thought that something might be done by 
investing in a cradle and apparatus. He said that a substance like the blaok sand mentioned 
above had proved valuable in Australia." 

Gold-washing is also carried on on the banks of the Jlielum, ip the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tangrot, north of Jhelum, but to a. very trifling extent. 

In the trans-Himalayan province gold is found in the beds of the Zanskar, 
Indus, and Bfisha rivers. The people of Skardu .are in the habit of coming 
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every spring to the junction of the Zansk&r river with the Indus, to search for 
gold brought down by the meltings of the winter snow. Vigne says that on 
the banks of the B4sha stream more gold is produced than in any other part 
of Baltist&n, and this was the only place which the former r6ja reserved to 
himself. Any other person might wash the sand for gold elsewhere, but the 
value of the quautity collected and of the time expended is so nearly balanced 
that Vigne never saw any gold-diggers but on one occasion (at Kiris). Here 
four or five men were employed, and must have washed and sifted a great 
many bushels of earth, but the quantity of gold dust obtained was not more 
than would cover a shilliug. 

Sait ( common) is found on the bunks of the Tso-kar, where it is collected 
by the Rupshu shepherds ( Qhampds ). It is of a very inferior quality, but the 
Bhots consume it. 

Borax is obtained in the Puga valley, in Ladak. There it is collected in 
an impure state on the borders of certain lakes, as they dry up, depositing the 
salt. The material is smeared with fat to prevent loss by evaporation, and 
is then transported across the Himalaya to the plains. It is used in medi¬ 
cine ; in the arts as a glaze for pottery ; as also by jewellers to clean gold, 
silver &c. 

Soda is found in the Thogji Chan mo plain, the banks of the Tso-kar being 
quite white with it. The salt found here is natron, or subcarbonate of soda. 
It also is found in extensive patches on portions of the Kuenlun plains, and 
in the Nubr6 valley, where Dr. Bellew says 3,000 maunds of this salt had 
been collected in 1873 for the Kashmir market. It. is used by the Tibetans to 
improve the color, and draw out the flavor, of thoir tea. 

Sulphur. —Dr. Ince mentions sulphur among the minerals of Kashmir, but 
both Hugel and Moorcvoft agree that though sulphureous springs are numer¬ 
ous, the mineral has nowhere been found in the valley in a solid state, and 
most of it is imported from the Panjab; a small supply is said to be obtained 
from Kishtw&r. In Lad6k it is obtained only at Puga, iu a mine worked 
by the Kashmir government. 

Gypsum, is found at the sulphur mines on the Puga stream, at the cele¬ 
brated cave of Amrnath, in Kashmir, near Baramula, and in the Cheuab 
valley. 

Chalk is found abundantly in most parts of the Kashmir valley. 

Clay .—Extensive deposits of the finest clays of all colours are found 
throughout Ladak. They are all lacustrine formations. 

Steatite is found in a defile, about six miles north-east of Shigar, in Baltis- 
t6n; it is turned into cups and plates by the Baltis. 

Slate is quarried in the neighbourhood of Baramula. 

Limestone .—The fossiliferous limestone of Kashmir takes a very high 
polish, and Major Cunningham remarks that the splendid marble pillars of 
the Shalimar are the only beautiful things now remaining in that once beauti¬ 
ful garden. Mr. Girdlestone says that limestone comes from the neighbour- 
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hood of Baramula, Sopur, and Manas Bal; and at the village of Kandabal, 
on the edge of the Manas Bal lake, are many li(ne-kilnB. 

In Ladak it is the most prevalent rock, and forms the range that divides 
Rupshu from Zanskar ; and is also found throughout the latter district, and 
on both banks of the. Indus—on the Fotu La and Hand passes. It also 
occurs at both sides of the Pangong lake, and extends from the Saser pass to 
the Karakoram range. Owing to scarcity of wood, only the wealthy can 
afford to use lime mortar in building their houses. 

Serpentine is found in Skardu and Shigar, where it is cut into variously- 
shaped cups, which are supposed to protect the owner from being poisoned, as 
upon any poison being put in, they at once break to pieces. 

White marble is met with at the head of the Muglib valley, and near the 
Kumdan glaciers, in the bed of the Shyok river. 

Sulphide of lead (surma) is found in the Jamu hills, and samples of coal 
from the same locality were exhibited in the Lahore Exhibition. Mr. Baden- 
Powell states that the prospect of Kashmir coal in the Jamu territory at one 
time attracted considerable attention, more especially as the engineer who 
noticed the workings at Dandela confidently reported the strata to be of the 
carboniferous series. Since then, however, the coal of Dandela has proved to 
be, like the rest, of eocene origin among nummulitic limestones; but un¬ 
doubtedly the coal may be of local value : a large lump now in the Lahore 
Museum might pass for “ Wallsend," so good is its appearance. The rocks 
in the immediate vicinity of Dandela are thin carbonaceous shales and grits 
with earthy ferruginous limestones; among them is “ the bed or seam of coal 
or anthracite, varying in thickness from 1 inch to nearly 2 feet, undulating 
in chambers or bunches, more than in a continuous even seam." This is Mr. 
Calvert's description of the spot he selected from which to take his samples, 
and it may serve as a favorable type of all that is aotually visible. 

The strata, he describes, are thickly strewn with fossils of the nummulitic 
formation which is characteristic of the lower tertiary period. From a close 
comparison of these rocks with the descriptions given in Dr. Flemming's 
report on the Salt Range, there can be no doubt that these coal-measures are 
the same as what is there described as “ lignite or salt-range coal." 

The general character of the coal is that of a hard antiiracite. 

Lignite also occurs at Kotli, in the Jamu territory, in a bed from 15 to 18 
inches thick. 

The following is an analysis of two specimens of coal from Kotli 

No. 1. No. 2. 

Carbon . , , 90'5 per cent. Carbon , . . .90 per cent. 

Volatile matter . . 4'0 „ „ Volatile . . ' . . 6 „ „ 

Ash • . . .oo,,,, Ash . , . . 4 „ 

Several outcrops of coal occur in the vicinity of the Sangarmarg hill, and 
this field in 1888 was uuder examination by an officer of the Geological 
Survey of India. 

Saldjit, or lignite, is also, it is said, found in Kashmir. 
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Vigne found surface coal of inferior quality at Tata Tani, about one day’s 
march to the east of Bdjaori. 

Cryttal is brought from Kargil, and there is a tradition of its having been 
found in parts of the KamrAj, and of emeralds in the mountain of Haramosh, 
but there is no knowledge now of the site of the mines. Crystal is found in 
the north-east extremity of the Maru Wardwan valley, at the foot of the 
Saga glacier. 

Garnett abound in Kashmir j some, too, of an inferior kind, and of a dark- 
brown color, were fouud, at Puga by Dr. Thomson. Their existence is un¬ 
known to the natives. 

Jade ocours in a now disused quarry near Bulakchi, on the banks of the 
Karakasb. Mr. Girdlestone says that is exported from Skardu 

Sang-i-dalam .—A good, hard, yellowish fire-clay is found at Banihal. It is 
used by metal-workers for making crucibles. 

Sang-i-nalioat. —A kind of soapstone, grey, yellow, and green, which is 
found at Dachinpara. It is much used for making small drinking-cups and 
plates, which are sold to the numerous pilgrims as mementos of Kashmir. 

Vegetable Productions. 

In a country whose form and climate vary so much, it of necessity follows 
that the vegetable productions of the different parts must differ greatly both 
in kind and in quantity. Thus, in the Jamu district, the sugarcane and plan¬ 
tain are grown ; in the Kashmir valley fruits grow wild in the greatest luxuri¬ 
ance, while in LadAk the ordinary grains are oultivatod very scantily, and the 
fruits are few. The brothers de Schlagentweit give us the following statistics 
of the limit of vegetation 

“ In tha Himalaya trees grow very generally up to 11,800 feet altitude, and in most parts 
there are extensive forests oovoring the side of the mountains at but a little distance below 
this limit. In the trans-Himalayan districts nothing is found at all corresponding to a forest. 
Aprioot trees, willows, and poplars ars frequently cultivated on a large scale. 

ii Jn the Kuenlun we found the trees on its northern side not to grow above 9,100 feet. 
On the southern side we found no trees at all i here the considerable height of the valleys we 
passed through excluded them. 

« The cultivation of grain coincides in roost cases with the highest permanently inha¬ 
bited villages; but the extremes of cultivated grain remain below the limit of permanent 
habitation. In the Himalaya the cultivation of grain does not exceed 11,800 feet, in Tibet 
14,700 feet, and in the Kuenlun 3,700 feet. The upper mean limit of grass vegetation is, 
in the Himalaya, 15,400 feet; in the trans-Himalayan districts 16,500; in the Kuenlun grass 
is not found above 14,800 feet. Shrubs grow in the Himalaya up to 15,200 feet; in the 
trans-Himalayan districts as high as 17,000 feet. On the plateaux north of the Karakoram, 
shrnhs are found at 16,906 feet, aod, what is more remarkable, they occasionally grow there 
in considerable quantities on spots destitute of grass. 

«• In the Kuenlun the upper limit of shrubs does note xoeed 12,700 feet; above this height 
grass is still plentiful; and shrubs being here, as generally everywhere else, confined to a 
limit below vegetation of grass, the range presents in this respect an essential contrast to 
the characteristic aspect of the Karakoram.” 

Cultivation .—In the plain, at the foot of the hills, the land is often irri¬ 
gated by canals from the Tawi and Ujh rivers, and in the Kashmir valley irri- 
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gafcion by canals is also resorted to; but for the most part in the hills the land 
is bardni, i.e., dependent on rain entirely, plots of ground being terraced out of 
the hills the better to retain the rain-water. In Ladak, all cultivated land is 
called zhing, and this term is also generally used for a field of any kind. Cul¬ 
tivation is confined to the lands watered by the small streams and to the banks 
of the great rivers. 

Before entering on the enumeration of the woods of the Kashmir State, it is 


proper to say a few words regarding the source of production of these woods. 
The main economic value of these timbers (apart from considerations of strength, 
durability, texture, and color) will depend on the quantity in which they can 
be produced for buildings, for railways, and the many purposes for which timber 
is indispensable ; nor is the supply of timber for building and furniture-making 
purposes all that we have to consider. In a country destitute of coal, the 
supply of fuel, both for the manufactories as well as for domestic consump¬ 
tion, is an important item in the consideration of the timber resources. The 
wood resources may be classified as follows :— 

1st .—The intramontane forests, by which are meant those vast expanses of 
wooded hillside and valley to be found in the interior of the Himalaya. The 
most accessible of these are situated along the great rivers, the Chenab and the 

Jhelum. , 

2nd .—Those submontane forests which clothe the sides of the lowest hills. 

Intramontane Forests ,—Our knowledge of these is, to some extent, limited : 
the vast network of the Himalaya presents surface so varied and so difficult 
of access, that it is impossible to describe all the tracts of primeval forests that 
may exist. Our knowledge is principally derived from those who, following 
the vallej s of the great rivers as iulets into the mountain fastnesses, have 
described what they witnessed. 

For practical purposes, it is to bo remembered that forests are only specially 
noteworthy when they exist where there is a possibility of floating their timber 


on the great rivers, or their tributaries, or when very easy carriage to such 
places for lauuching is possible. Of the whole gigantic network of the Hima¬ 
laya, the physical features are of oourse extraordinarily varied. In many parts, 
principally in the trans-Himalayan districts, for miles around not a tree is seen; 
dreary wastes of glaciers, rocky peaks, and tracts covered with boulders and 
rocky fragments, are the characteristics; in other parts we have beautifully 
wooded valleys, while elsewhere there are dense forests of the stately deodar, 
or some of the less valuable pines. 

Timber-catching This brings much employment and gain to the people. 
Far back in the mountains, the deodars are felled and cut up, and the logs 
rolled down to the edge to await the rising c£ the river. In May the log3 are 
launched. No further care lias to be taken of them; they are left to the 
chance of finding their way down a distance of from 150 to 200 miles. From 
Biasi, 20 miles above Akndr, to a place as far below it, this 40 miles is the 
space along which the logs are caught and brought to land. Nearly the 
whole population of the places along the river bank occupy themselves in the 
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work, for it comes at a time when farm work is slack. The plan is to provide 
what is called a »arn4, a goat-skin carefully taken off and carefully closed 
wherever an opening occurs; the end of one foreleg only is left open for 
inflating; the akin is blown out tight, and the end fastened up with a bit of 
string; to the hind legs are attached loops through which the man puts his 
bare legs, and the stiff inflated skin comes up in front of his chest. Standing 
at a point whence he knows the current will force him out into mid-channel, 
the man waits till a log of timber comes opposite to him, and dashing in he 
soon reaches it; and, exerting force and skill, guides it to a sheltered nook. 
f ihe places convenient for this are known, and men are ready at each to 
receive the logs, while a mnrisM is by to measure the timber. There are some 
thirty stations for this work within the space mentioned. Few logs escape. 
Some of the timber comes from as far away as the Chamba territory, above 
Pfidar, where the Panjab forest department fell it. Some is felled by the 
Maharaja's forest department. 

The plan is to fell the tree with axes and out " it into logs of length vary¬ 
ing, according to the use the timber is to be put to, from 10 to 20 feet 
or more, and to mark them in some distinctive way. The logs are then rolled 
down the sides of the hills, or down some small ravine of regular slope, to the 
river. 

“The work is done in the spring and early summer, or if deferred till 
autumn, it would be but in preparation for the next year. So that on the 
rising of the river, from the snow-melting, in May, June, July, and August, 
the logs may float away. In spite of some of them becoming stuck on the 
rocks or stranded on the shore, a good many will find their way through the 
mountain country to where the river debouches into the plains." (Drew.) 

Some others belong to contractors, to whom the right of felling has been 
sold. These different properties are recognised by the marks cut on the logs 
in the forest. Thousands of logs are caught in this way every senson; 20,000 
logs, belonging to the Mahar&ja's forest department, have been caught in one 
year; these would average 20 or 25 cubic feet of timber, and would have a 
value of more than £'20,000. The next stage in the timber business is to 
concentrate the logs, especially to bring down to Aknur those that have been 
caught higher up. This is done, when the force of the current has slightly 
moderated, by forming small rafts of three or four logs each and guiding them 
down. Colleoted at Aknur, the timber is either sold’ there or made up into 
larger rafts of fifty or sixty logs, and floated down some 50 miles to Wazfrabfid, 
whence it is distributed over the Panjab. The felled timber used to be nearly 
all deodar, that being the wood that stands best against the destructive white- 
ant ; but latterly Pinus excelsa has been tried for railway sleepers; young 
trees of Pinus iongifoiia have always been sent down for roofing the email 
houses of the natives. (Drew.) 

We will now very briefly describe the characteristics of the forest tracts 
as far as is known. 

Beginning with the most eastern portion of cis-Himalayan districts, we 
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have firstly the valley of the ChenAb, The river offers remarkable facilities 
for the transport of timber, and above Aknfir tdrus (swimmers) are baldly 
needed to disengage the logs. PAdar is the highest tract in Kashmir terri¬ 
tories on the ChenAb river; from it a large amount of deodar is obtained, the 
forests being favorably situated for the felling of the trees. In PAdar the upper 
part of the forests consists mostly of silver fir and Pinut exctlsa ; a little lower 
down appears the spruce fir; the deodars continue nearly to the river, a few 
hundred feet only at the lowest part being covered with high brushwood. The 
ChenAb is here a rapid stream, running through a deep, rooky channel. On the 
north side the forest is much more luxuriant than on the opposite, and then it 
usually is on slopes facing south; this is caused by the great depth and 
narrowness of the ravine through which the river flows. The south side of 
the valley, where not absolutely precipitous, is covered with forest, most 
frequently of pine. On the north side, though the upper parts are often hare 
and grassy, yet the banks of the river are usually well-wooded, and all the 
ravines which are deep and shady are filled with a dense forest of deodar, 
horse-chestnut, hazel, sycamore, birch, and many other trees. Poplars are 
planted near the villages, and also apricots and walnuts. West of Ashdari is a 
forest of oak (Quercus Ilex). Following the ChenAb downwards towards 
KishtwAr we find at the lower part of the slopes, wherever a little ledge has 
enabled the seed to lodge, deodar trees crowning the rooks: the banks of the 
river consist of great broken cliffs, or rock)' slopes that rise direct from the 
river for 6,000 or 7,000 feet. On the south side are dense forests, which, 
between Bagni and KishtwAr, consist of deodar, Pinut exeelta, oak, chestnut, 
with underwood of hazel. Lower down the river, at RAmbAn, the north side 
of the valley is partially covered with a forest, but from the general southerly 
aspect not a great proportion ; it is only where side-slopes give a more shady 
outlook that thick forest can be found, but over a good part of the rest trees 
and bushes are scattered. In a shady ravine, through which the road to the 
BanihAl pass runs, there is a wood in which alder/oak, walnut, and cellit are 
found. On the slope above RAmbAn, Pinut longifolia grows scattered on the 
hillside; near the river there is no forest in any part of the valley, but a few 
trees of the Pinut longifolia scattered about the banks. On the south side, 
scattered woods of this same tree are at first met with, and at 4,000 feet the 
Quercut lanata appears. Round the village of Balota are some fine table-topped 
deodars, perhaps the relic of a former forest. At 6,000 feet a fine forest 
commences. Between RAmbAn and Riasf the lower slopes on the south side, 
which have been greatly denuded of trees, were formerly covered with fir 
forest. 

Between Riasf and Aknur the timber is caught as described above. 

In the lower part of the Bhutna valley woods of oak, alder, horse-chestnut, 
and ash are met with. Higher up, forests of pines, and above Hamftri, in the 
ravines, are groves of poplar and walnut; a few trees of the same kind and 
birch being scattered about the hillsides. At Machel the mountain sides are 
barer; there are some stunted deodars, but at a height of 8,800 feet the 
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growth of that tree altogether ends; spruce and silver fir continue further ; 
birch, which first appears at 8,000 feet, grows higher than all the others. 

The sides of the Banihal stream are beautifully wooded; among the trees 
being deodar, oak, Pinus longifolia, rhododendron, silver fir, elm, alder, celtis f 
poplar, willow, Pinus excelsa , and walnut. 

These tributaries are all rapid in their course, and have rocky beds; the 
angles they flow in are often considerable, and they are generally practicable 
only for logs of sleeper or other short lengths. 

Tho Jhelum, with its great tributary the Kishan Ganga, is the next great 
river upon which timber-felling operations can be carried on. The Kashmir 
government monopolises the timber trade, and the only kind of wood (besides 
some chil [Pinus longifolia ) from the Punch, a small tributary) sent down is 
the deodar, which is despatched as soon as the snow melts, and is collected 
and sold at Jhelum, in British territory. It is calculated that the average 
supply, exclusive of British timber from K&ghan, is about 2,000 logs, and 
some of the timber is 50 feet in length. 

Besides the deodar, the Pinus excelsa, Pinus longifolia, ash, olive, plane, 
hazel, walnut, and maple, are procurable. 

The valley of the Indus, in that part which is within Kashmir territories, 
is almost bare of trees. No forests are seen; in the district of Rondu one first 
sees anything approaching to a wood ; here the Pinus excelsa grows in small 
groves in several, places on the south side of the river. Thomson says that 
during the winter he spent at Skardu, the wood supplied for fuel was almost 
entirely eleagnus, no wild timber growing in the country. Poplar and willow, 
and in Rondu the plane tree, are cultivated round the villages iu ail parts of 
the Indus valley. The pencil cedar is rather common in Rondu. Colonel 
Tanner makes the following remarks regarding the vegetation round about 
Gilgit:— 

“The pencil cedar I have found continuously from 14,400 feet down to 6,000 feet. The 
Pinna excelsa haB a more limited range, as it grows only between 3,500 and 12,000 feet. 
The deodar does not grow in Gilgit. The edible pine grows in Astor, It is also found 
around Chaprot, and thick forests of it occur just below Gor. The birch is very common 
throughout Gilgit. Besides these, the tamarisk appears to thrive well. There are no oaks, 
and the wild olive is rare.’’ 

In the Astor valley the birch and Pinus excelsa are found. 

The second class of forest lands are the hillsides of the inferior Himalaya, 
where access to the plains is comparatively easy. ■ Between the Chenab and 
the Ravi the hills bordering the plains are clothed with forest; it is a close 
forest of trees, 20 to 30 feet high, mostly of two species of acacia and of 
Zizyphm Jujuba, with an underwood of the shrub called Irenkar, which grows 
to a height of 3 or 4 feet. Between the Chenab and the Jhelum, the hills in 
the eastern portion are covered with brushwood and aspen trees scattered; 
more to the westward, by the Punch river, the low hills have the acacia and 
others, with the undergrowth of btenkar ; on the higher ridge is forest of 
long-leafed pine.. 
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These forests in the low hills sometimes spread down into the plain ; the 
greatest space of flat ground now occupied by one, is close below Jamu, the 
forest having here been preserved by command. 

Further within these outer hills there is not such a growth as to make a 
forest; it is rather a straggling, bushy scrub, partly of the same trees in a 
shrubby form, with euphorbia, which grows to a large size, and occasionally 
mango, pipal, banyan, bambu and palm. The Pinus longifolia is usually 
found first as one goes inwards on the north slope of the outermost ridge. 
{Drew,) 

Trees. —Of trees, the deodar or Himalayan cedar {Cedrus Deodara, supposed 
to be identical with the cedar of Lebanon) merits the first notice. Its 
botanical range extends from 7,000 to 12,000 feet above the sea-level, and in 
its most congenial locality it reaches a height of from 100 to 200 feet, and 
has a girth ranging from 20 to 40 feet. The deodar forests are very extensive 
and of great value. So durable is its timber, that some used in the construc¬ 
tion of one of the wooden bridges over the Jhelum was found little decayed 
after exposure to the weather and water for above 400 years. 

Vigne writes:— 

“ A deodar, so large as to require fifteen men to carry it on their shoulders, is worth about 
1116 on its arrival at the city; and a circular block of the Bams wood, a yard in height and 
thickness, is worth about a shilling. No wood but tbs deodar is used, I was told, in heating 
a bath, on account of its superior perfume.” 

Drew says 

“ The deodar here is much more like the oedar of Lebanon than the tree, still young; 
growing in England, would lead one to suppose, the bending form of the boughs, as well as 
the particular light tint of green of the young plant, are lost as the tree grows, and the 
branches ootne to jut straight out and to make flat dark-leaved layers. 

“ In PtCdar, deodar forests oocur in such positions as make it practicable to fell the trees 
for timber for use in tho Panjdb. The necessary condition is, that the slope on which the 
trees grow should be near a large stream ; without an extreme amount of labor the logs can 
be moved or slid, without fear of splitting, into the water, where they will float away down 
the stream. 

“ Since the beginning of British rule in the Panjdb, the demand for deodar timber has 
been great. In former times, to some extent, but still more since the British came there, the 
Panjdb has called on the Himalayas to supply it with timber; of all the Himalayan trees 
the deodar has been proved to be tbe best to resist destructive iuseots, especially the white- 
ants, which abound in the plains. 

“ In the course of years the most favorably situated forests in the Chenrfb valley have 
been felled, and there now remain chiefly trees whiob are either of a less girth than can be 
used to be the best advantage, or at such a distance from the stream-bank that the transport 
of the logs to the water is difficult, or, may be, would involve a prohibitory expense. 

“ What was considered a good tree was one whose girth a few feet above the ground 
would not be under 9 feet, and whose height, for useful timber, was 00 to 70 feet; now in 
tbe forests we passed through, from Kishtwar to F&dar, the common girth was 5 or 6 feet 
only." 

A dark, strong-smelling oil, of powerful antiseptic properties, is made from 
the deodar. It is of the nature of a wood-oil, and between an oleo-resin and 
a true oil. 
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An oil is also made from the seeds of the deodar cones. These oils are 
used in preparing inflated skins for river nse, and to preserve timber from 
insects. Tar is made from the dry distillation of pine chips, both of deodar 
and Pinue longifolia. One seer of wood yields about 2 6 chitaks of tar and 4 3 
chitaks of oharcoal. To procure a seer of tar requires about six seers four 
ohitaks of wood chips to charge the pot, and two maunds six seers and nine 
chitaks of chips for fuel. A resin is also made from the deodar, "Although 
nearly all the easily-reached deodar trees of large size have been out down, 
there still remain in the valleys of the Chen&b and its tributaries forests that 
may be made available by longer slides ; and there are besides, in places very 
accessible, numbers of trees which, though not of full size, will yet produce 
much useful timber.” 

Pencil cedar .—This cedar is found in Kashmir and LadAk. At Hernia 
Shukpa is a grove of 100 or 200. The girth of several of those trees is 6 or 7 
feet, and some that have irregular trunks measure 10 feet and more. They 
taper quiokly upwards, reaching to a height of 40 feet. 

Finite longifolia .—The long-leafed pine (whose native names are chil and 
ehir 1 ), a tree whose needle foliage is of a light, bright-green color, is 
usually first found, as one goes inwards, on the north slope of the outermost 
ridge. Drew found it there at a level of 1,400 feet, but only of a stunted form. 
On the broken plateaux and dry hillsides one sees fair-sized trees of it scat¬ 
tered about at 8,000 and 4,000 feet; at favorable spots, one sees whole woods 
of it, but even these are not so close and thick as those of the Pinue eseeelea 
which cover the higher hills. The highest range of Pinue longifolia seems to 
be 6,500 feet, or it may be a little more (Baden.Powell says 7,000 feet). 
Prom the facility of obtaining this wood and its lower price, little else is used 
in many places in the Panjib. There are two varieties known to traders—one 
with straight and the other with twisted fibre ; the former is much preferred, 
especially when required for planks. The bark is employed in preparation of 
charcoal, and the resin for dressing sores. Barnes says that in hot and exposed 
positions the growth is stunted, and the wood worth little or nothing. In 
sheltered localities, however, the forest consists almost entirely of erect, well¬ 
shaped trees, some of which will yield beams 80 feet long, and planks upwards 
of 2 feet in width. The luxurianoe and compactness of the timber increase 
with the elevation up to 5,000 or 5,500 feet, and the climate of this region 
appears to be the beet suited for its development; shove and below this point 
the tree gradually deteriorates. ChSr is useless for railway sleepers, as it will 
pot stand exposure to weather. 

The bark is of great lightness, but immense thickness, being formed of a 
series of almost oork-like layers, till it is nearly 4 inches thick in some cases. 

The turpentine made from this tree acts as a stimulant diuretic, and is prinoi* 
. pally used iu diseases of the urinary organs, chronic bronchitis nnd hemorrhages, 
also in rheumatism and fevers. 

Tar is made from the chips. It is a stimulant diuretic, principally used in 

1 Not ydr, m stated in Majoi Bates’ Gazetteer. Tar is the native name for the i Hnue exctlta. 
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chronic bronchitis and skin diseases; also in phthisis, and as an application to 
ulcers. It is also used to remedy itching of the Bkin in oamels during the cold 
season* 

Pinut exceha .—Lofty pine (called ydr in Kashmir). It grows at an eleva. 
tion of from 7,000 to 11,000 feet, and its name (excelta) refers to the height 
at which it flourishes, not to its stature, which in general is nothing remark* 
able, though specimens occur of 120 feet in height. It does not, however, 
grow as high as the deodar. Thomson mentions seeing a stunted tree at 
12,500 feet on the north-east side of the Runang pass (Kanawar). The wood 
is white and .free from knots, and so resinous as to be used for flambeaux. 
It is the principal building material at Mari; as it retains its resin, it is 
stronger and superior to all other pines, and is much esteemed for charcoal for 
smelting iron ore. It grows in all parts of the cis-Him&layan districts, and 
also in Rgndil in Baltistfiu. 1 It does not grow in Laddk. 

Thomson writes:— 

“ The Pinut exoelsa occurs in small groves in several places on the south side of the River 
Indus near Rondii at elevations of from 8,000 to 10,000 feet. It was firet observed opposite 
the village of Siri (Tsari), but is more plentiful about the foot of Rondd. One or two trees 
occur close to the river on the north bank. The ooeurrence of this tree must he considered 
to indicate a greater degree of humidity than exists in the upper part of the Iudui valley. 
Godvrin-Austen says it is here of tall growth." 

Pinut Gtrardiaua, or the edible pine.—The only plaoes where Drew has met 
with it in the Kashmir State are in Pidar and near Duidn in the Astor valley; 
it is a large spreading tree with smooth bark. Scattered individual trees are 
fouud in the Pddar forests. Thomson thus describes these trees:— 

“ They are quite distinot from the Pinut longifolia and Pinut excelta, being more, 
compact, with muoh shorter leaves and a very peculiar bark, felling off in large patches so as 
to leave the trunk nearly smooth. They bear an abundance of large pendulous cones, about 
the size of a small pineapple, containing, like the stone pine of Europe, edible nuts of an 
elongate, oblong form, which, when roasted like ohestnuts, are agreeable to the taste, though 
with a little flavor of turpentine. This tree has been repeatedly tried in the rainy districts 
of the Himalaya, but will not succeed, a dry climate being essential to it. The wood Js 
not used." 

Pin .—The only firs appear to be the silver fir and the spruce fir. Thomson 
mentions seeing what he thought was a silver fir on the south side of the 
Chen&b valley in P6dar; it also grows in BadrawSr. Elevation 8,000 to 
11,000 feet. The wood is not so muoh valued as that of the other pines, 
but is used for shingles in roofing, being cleft, not sawn into pieces. This 
tree muoh resembles the spruce fir. This latter occurs in Padar, BadrawAr, 
and in the Stok valley, north of the Indus in Balfcistan. The wood when 
under cover lasts pretty well, but is generally not much valued as it splits 
easily. It makes beautiful laths. It grows plentifully at an elevation of 
0,000 to 11,000 feet, and is often 100 feet high and 5 feet in diameter. It is 
the least valued of all the Indian conifers. 

' Godwin-Austcn was told that this tree occurrfedin all the shady ravines in the watershed 
between the Indus and Shigar. 
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Yew (Taxua baccata ).—*The common yew, called “ postal,” abounds. The 
bark of this tree is exported to Ladab, where it is used by the Bhots as a 
substitute for tea. In Lddi it is called sang. 

The timber is good, heavy, and durable, and tabes a good polish. It is 
used for bows and jampdn poles. It grows at an elevation of from 9,000 
to 10,500 feet. It alters its appearance, as well as its form of growth, very 
much when it grows in the higher latitudes and in deep forests. It is a large 
tree with a naked trunk. It is often of great thickness, but seldom attains 
any great height; the thick trunk generally dwindles away or divides into 
branches at a few feet above the ground. The leaves and berries are poisonous 
to cattle. The former are said to be sedative and are used in epilepsy. A 
drug is made from it which is used in epilepsy and indigestion. 

Oak. —It is a remarkable fact—one that has been noticed by Dr. Falconer, 
Dr. Thomson, and Mr. Drew—that on the south side of the Kashmir valley, 
one does not see the oak and rhododendron, although the elevation of the 
ground corresponds to that where, on the other side of the Panjab hills, these 
trees are abundant. 

There are several varieties. The Quercus demicarpifolia , called by the 
natives kreu, flourishes on hills that have a southern aspect; it grows certainly 
as high as 11,509 feet, and Drew thinks it reaches to close on 12,000 feet. 
The timber is much esteemed by the natives, but on account of the height at 
which it grows, it is seldom brought to market. Tbo tree iB very tall and 
straight. It seldom grows below 8,000 feet. Another variety is the Quercus 
Ilex ; its wood is hard, heavy, and tough. It is always a small rigid tree. 

The timber of all oaks is hard and good, and so heavy that it will not float, 
and consequently when the logs are launched into the rivers they are supported 
between pines or bambis. 

All the Himalayan species are evergreen, and the leaves afford valuable 
nourishment in winter to sheep and goats. 

Elm. —The elm is frequently met with in the cis-Himalayan district. 
Thomson writes :— 

“ A email-leaved elm which ie common near Tagar, in Nubrtf, is apparently wild. I have 
not met with this tree elsewhere in Tibet, but Mr. Vigne mentions that he met with an elm 
in the mountains between Shigar and Khapalu. It appears to be the same as a species 
common in the forests of the lower valleys of Kashmir.” 

The wood of the large-leaved elm is porous, but durable when constantly 
wet. It is therefore much used for damp foundations. The wood of the small, 
leaved elm is more open-grained than the English elm, and is less esteemed 
than tho last named. 

Cypress,—The cypress (native sari) is common in gardens, but does not 
appear to be indigenous, Thomson mentions a very small species which grew 
in the watercourses iu the valley of the Sbyok; it appeared to be a dwarf state 
of a species common iu the plains of India. The wood of the sari is remark¬ 
ably durable. A drug is made from the cypress, which is used as an aromatic 
stimulant in piles, and to purify the blood. The wood and fruit are said to be 
astringent and authelmentic. 
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Chundr .—The bum or chundr, a species of palm tree (Plalanus orientalit), 
is also considered an exotic, but is probably nowhere found more abundant or 
luxuriant than in Kashmir. By order of the Mogul emperors, a grove, com¬ 
posed of chundrs and poplars, was planted in every village in Kashmir, and 
these, now at their full growth, are among the greatest ornaments of the 
valley. Most of these are ascribed to the philanthropic governor of Kashmir, 
Ali MardSn Kh4n, who exercised his office under Shah Jah*»n from 1642 
to 1657. Baron Hiigel proves the chundr to be exotic from the faot that it 
has ceased to be reproductive in this soil; and Yigne, who saw a chundr tree 
at TbSua, and believes that it is nowhere found nearer the plains of India, 
states that the largest specimens he ever met with were in the valley opposite 
to Therapia, on the Bosphorus, and at a village in Avin, under the Elburz 
mountains near Tihrfin; this latter measured 66 feet in girth. Dr. Elmslie 
says that he has not seen a chundr tree in Kashmir with a greater girth than 
87 feet. The wood is said to be good for building purposes, but there is a pro¬ 
hibition against cutting it. It is used in the manufacture of papier-maohe 
boxes. It is rather soft, but well suited for furniture, doors, and turnery. 
Its bark is sometimes subject to a morbid hypertrophy, which has many, if 
not all, the properties of cork. 

The propagation of the chundr tree is said to be a matter of considerable 
difficulty; planting barley round the young cuttings is supposed to accelerate 
their growth. 

Poplar .—Poplars ( phras) and lime trees attain great size and luxuriance ; 
of the former there are two species in the valley, one of which is oalled the 
Kashmir poplar, the other the K£bul poplar. 

The poplars in the tians-Himalayan districts are of two sorts—one a 
spreading tree with large cordate leaves, which is common in all the villages 
up to the highest limit of tree cultivation; it is quite identical with the 
Populus balsamifera. The other is a tall, erect, and slender tree, with much 
darker foliage and smaller leaves; it seems to be the common black poplar of 
Europe. 

The wood of all poplars is soft, white, easily worked, and suitable for 
carving. 

The Populus alba seems to be indigenous in some of the Himalayan 
valleys south of Kashmir; and also occurs in Chorbat iu Baltistan. It is 
used for roofing in Lad£k. 

A drug is made from the Populm alba which aets as a tonic. It is 
used for purifying the blood and in skin diseases. Its bark is said to be 
useful in strangury. 

The Populus euphratica occurs at intervals along the valley of the Indus, 
but appears to be far from common, and to confine itself to hot sandy places. 
In several parts of Nubra it is common enough, but only, as far as Thomson 
observed, ou the south side of the Sbyok. This poplar is also remarkable 
for the changeable shape of its leaves, which vary from broadly deltoid, and 
coarsely toothed, to narrow, linear, and quite entire. The tree is much used 
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for fuel. The timber is good, not very bard, white or yellow, and suitable for 
turning. The twigs are used for tooth-brushes. 

The wood of the Popului ciliata is not valued. The coma of the seed is 
good for paper-material. 

CAettnut .—The mountain glades produce a species of wild chestnut tree 
(kdnakdiii), which attains a size in general far exceeding that of the European 
variety. 

Maple ,—Common in Kashmir} wood not much esteemed. 

Birch .—The bhojpatr or birch (Betula tartarica), and alder, approach the 
limit of perpetual congelation. 

The birch is more hardy than the alder, and extends to a greater elevation. 
The hark is easily detached without injury to the tree, and is largely used 
by the natives of the valley for spreading over the roofs of houses, and, 
separated into thin sheets or leaves, as paper for packing goods in; it keeps 
out the damp most thoroughly. It is also used for umbrellas, for writing 
upon, for the flexible tubes of h&kat, and even for lining clothes. The wood 
is good, used for cups, common turnery, and for fuel by travellers. From 
the birch tree a drug is made which is used in sprains and bruises. It is 
said to be useful in disorders of the bile aud blood , also ear-ache. 

Alder .—This tree occurs in the shady ravines in Kashmir. The timber is 
hard, firm, and difficult to out, of a pale brownish-red color. It is used for 
gunpowder charooal, but not for iron furnaces. The bark is useful in tanning. 

Ark .—This tree does not occur frequently, but is found in Rondu in 
Baltistan, as well as the cis-Himalayan districts. There are two kinds, tbe 
large ash and the crab ash. The wood of the former is excellent, strong, tough, 
and elastic, like English ash. Tbe latter furnishes a good elastio wood of 
small size, suited for staves, jampdn poles, and ploughs. Grows at a height 
of 5,000 to 7,000 feet. 

Haeel .—'This tree is met with in Kashmfr. The timber is elastic, but 
•mall, used in making rings for coolies, hoops, &c. Elevation 8,000 feet. 
From the nut a drug is made, which is used for coughs and special diseases. 

Solly .—In the valleys of Bndrawar a species of holly [knrsuf'is very 
abundant, and is used as fodder for goats; it is doubtful if it ever produces 
berries. The wood is heavy, hard, and fine-grained, and is used for various 
purposes of oarpentry. 

Acacia .—Close forests of these trees, 20 and 30 feet in height, are met 
with in the outermost range of hills nearest the plains, There are two kinds, 
the Acacia arabica (native kikar) and tbe Acacia modesla (native phuldi), The 
wood of the former is dark brown, hard, tough, and often crooked. It is 
most extensively used for agricultural implements, makes excellent tent pegs, 
and, except box and olive, is the best wood for oog-wheels, teeth of machinery, 
aud blooking tackle. The tree is of rapid growth, requires no water, and is 
worthy of cultivation. It produces a useful gum, aud its pods are a favorite 
{hod for sheep and goats. Tbe bark is used for tanning, and gives a reddish 
tinge to the leather; it is also used by tbe natives in suake-bites, and as an ap¬ 
plication to cancer and ulcers, and iu fermenting sugar for distilling. The 
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gum exudes principally in March and April: there are two kinds, the red and 
the white; the former is the most efficacious. It is used in coughs, rheuma¬ 
tism, mucous discharges, &c. It has been employed as a local application in 
bleeding and burns. 

The timber of the Acacia modesta is hard and tough, but inferior to that 
of the Acacia arabica. It is used for charcoal, ploughs, and wheelbarrows. It 
grows readily in poor sandy soils. A gum is made from it which is sometimes 
used instead of gum-arabic. The roots are made into slow matches; they are 
first beaten, to separate the bark, and then twisted into a match and dried. 

Willow. —Two varieties of willow {Salkt alba) grow in the Kashmir valley j 
the musk willow, muska vlr and the vota vlr. The twigs are used in basket¬ 
making, and the Hindus of the valley clean their teeth with them ; they also 
chew them to sweeten their breath and improve the digestion. 

The native hakims regard a pediluvium of the leaves as very efficacious 
in cholera. Branches of the willow are cut and the leaves stored up as fodder 
for oxen, sheep, and goats in the winter time. The weeping willow does not 
grow in Kashmir, but is said to be found on the Rattan Pir, to the south of 
the Panjiil range. 

The willow occurs in Baltiatan and Ladfik, where it is often grown in 
regular plantations, being planted in rows, and frequently pollarded; the 
twigs being in great demand for baskets and other useful purposes in so tree¬ 
less a country. When allowed to grow to their full eize, they spread much, 
and attain a length of upwards of 30 feet. The cultivated willows of Tibet 
are mostly European forms. Salix frag ills and s. alba are the most common. 
The wood of the latter is used for boarding, and the leaves are highly valued 
in wiuter as food for sheep. From the latter tree a drug is made which acts 
as a tonio, and is used for purifying the blood and in skin diseases. 

Ztzyphus Jujuba .—This tree is found on the outermost hills bordering on 
the plains; the natives call it bfr. The wood is hard and durable, and, when 
of sufficient size, may be turned to many useful purposes. It is made into 
combs, charpais , clogs, and saddletrees ; all these purposes indicate toughness. 

The fruit called jujube is said to be nourishing. The berries are considered 
by the natives to purify the blood and to assist digestion. 

The bark is said to be a remedy for diarrhoea. The root is said to be used 
as a decoction in fever, and also, powdered, to be applied to ulcers and old 
wounds. The leaves are used to polish gems. The seeds are used as an 
astringent in diarrhoea. 

Euphorbia .'— : This grows in the outermost hills, and is confined to the 
hottest and driest slopes ; it is remarkable for its peculiar shape, its thick, 
fleshv, five-angled branches, and its milky juice. It frequently attains a 
considerable height, 20 to 30 feet. When old, the stem contains a regular, 
though loose and fibrous, wood, and it is often used for firewood. A gutta¬ 
percha-like substance is obtained from the juice, which may be used as a 
waterproof coating. 

Elceagnns conftrla .—Moorcroft states that the sanjit , a species of elccagnns, 
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is plentiful in Kashmir ; its fruit by distillation yields a beverage which the 
Chinese hold to be not inferior to that of the grape. The wood is small. 

Thomson mentions this tree both in Bnltiatan and Nubrd. 

Juniper. —Junipers ( yettu ) and rhododendrons ( tdzalc-tsun) grow on the 
mountains at a height of 11,000 feet, and furnish the only fuel procurable at 
that elevation. 

Rhododendron.-~The wood of this tree is coarse, brittle, and brown in 
color, and little used except for fuel. It may be had, however, for posts, &c., 
as large as 6 inches in diameter. The flowers are made into a jelly. 

Daphne. —This grows in the hills from 5,000 to 8,000 feet; it is known in 
Kashmir as sanarlcat. From the bark paper is made. The fibre of the bark 
also possesses great tenacity and makes strong ropes. 

Berberry. —The fruit of this is dried for eurrauts, and its yellow-juiced 
root and wood yield an extract called rat. Wood too small to be of much 
use except for firewood. 

Celtit. —The brimij (Celtis caucasica), a species of nettle tree, abounds in 
, the cemeteries and near ziarats and shrines, is aefc found in the forests. It 
is the most tropical of all the plants that grow in the Kashmir valley. The 
timber is rather soft, and used for firewood. It is a large, rapid-growing tree. 
Its bark is used as cordage. The inner fibres of the bark are by the native 
reticulated into a kind of fabric. The leaves are said to be used in polishing 
horns. 

Banydn ( Ficus indica) is found among the low hills bordering the 
plains. The wood of all the ficus family (which includes the pipal) is soft, 
and seldom used except for firewood. Neither the banydn nor the pipal are- 
allowed to be cut by villagers. The leaves afford valuable food for camels. 
The aerial roots were much used by the Sikhs for making slow matches for 
their matchlocks. The roots are beaten to separate the bark, and the fibres 
are twisted into a match and dried. The leaves are applied to bruises. The 
juice contains caoutchouc ; it is occasionally used in toothache, and also applied 
to cracked soles of the feet. The bark is supposed to be a tonic. 

Pipal ( Ficus religiosa) is also found among the low hills near the plains, 
and is considered sacred. From it a drug is made, used in cough and asthma; 
it is considered by the natives cool and dry ; the young leaves are said to be 
useful in affectious of the skin and boils. The bark is noted to be an astrin¬ 
gent. The fruit is said to be laxative and to promote digestion. 

Bambit. —This tree is found amoug the lower hills. The varied uses of 
this valuable plant are admirably described by Major Drury, some extracts of 
whose account follow : — 

“ Of it are made implements for weaving ; the post and frames of the roofs of huts ; soaf- 
folding for buildings ; portable stages for native processions ; raised doors for granaries ; 
•takes for nets in rivers ; rafts, masts, oars, yards, spars, and boat decks. It is used for 
building bridges across creeks; for fences; as a lever for raising water for irrigation ; and for 
.flag poles. Several agricultural implements are made of it, as are also carts, doolies or litters, 
and biers ; the shafts of spears, bows, and arrows, clubs, and fishing rods, A joint of batnbu 
serves as a holder for pens, small instruments, and tools. It is used as a oase in whioh 
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things of little bulk are sent to a distance. A joint of bambu answers the purposes of a 
bottle; and a section of it as a measure for solids and liquids in the bazar. A pieoe of it is 
usod as a blowpipe, and as a tube in a distilling apparatus. A small bit of it, split at one 
end, serves as tongs to take up burning charcoal; and a thin slip of it is sharp enough to 
be used as a knife in shelling betel-nuts, Ac. Its surface is so hard, that it answers the 
purpose of a whetstone upon which the ryots sharpen their bill-hooks, sickles, Ac. Cut into 
lengths, and with the partitions knocked out, the steins form durable water-pipes, or by a 
little contrivance are made into cases for holding papers ; slit into strips, they afford a most 
durable material for weaving into mats, baskets, window-blinds, and even the sails of boats. 
The fibre is used for rope and for paper-making." 

Date-palm. —The wild date < Phoenix sylvestris) is another of the tropioal 
trees found among the lower hills near the plains. Rafters may be made from 
it; also pillars and water-troughs. It yields a rope fibre. Its leaves are 
fibrous, and fans and mats are abundantly made from them. The fruit, in 
some parts of the Panj&b, forms a staple of food. Dates are carefully pre¬ 
served when beginning to get ripe, by a piece of matting being put over them 
to prevent the ravages of birds, 

Pothergilla iuvolucrata.— This tree is common in Kashmir and the Chenfib 
valley, but is of small size. The wood is hard and tough, and is used for pegs 
and indoor work ; also for the suspension bridges called jhula. 

Chob-i-Paut. —Vigue mentions a tree, calied chob-i-paul ', in the Persian 
language, which he thus describes :— 

t* In general form it resembles a gigantic haze! or the ground ash, having straight 
branches, averaging about 2J inches in diameter, and 10 or 15 feet in height. The leaf is a 
small one, but somewhat resembles that of the hazel in shape. Its fruit is in clusters of 
small nuts. Its wood is remarkable for its hardness, and is much used by the natives when 
wood of that quality is required. In hardness and general appearance it much resembles box, 
though somewhat darker in color. 1 should think that it would make an excellent lance, 
wood. The best kiud of teut-pogs are made from it, as they do not split under the mallet; 
and they can be made so thin as scarcely to occupy more than half the space of those made 
from other wood. The chab-i-paut, which is, I am told, af'otheryilla, is very common in 
the straths and mountain sides at the western end of Kashmir, but I do not remember to 
have seen it in the eastern. I found it in Badrawir, but nowhere to the south of Doda. The 
elevation at which it grows is between 5,500 and 4,400 feet, and, as far as I can judge, I 
should say that a circle whose opposite poles were placed upon the two last-mentioned places, 
would embrace the entire region in which I should expect to find it. 

Sandalwood.— Elmslie states that there is said to be a forest of sandalwood 
(tsandum ) in Wama Dm, in the Kuthar pargava, beyond Islamabad. 

Sycamore. —Thomson mentions this as occurring in Padar on the north 
side of the Chendb, in the Banihal talley. 

Plane tree ( Platanus orienlalis ) called chunar (<?.#.) by the natives. 

Fruits. —Hiigel, a sound and well-informed botanist, who, however, made 
but a short stay in the valley in the depth of winter, considers Kashmir 
superior to all other countries in the abundance and excellence of its fruits; 
Vigne, on the contrary, esteemed them inferior to those of Little Tibet and 
Kandahar. Girdlestone says it is rare to get any fruits of first-rate quality 
in Kashmir, simply because they are allowed to run wild, no heed being given 
to manuring, pruning, and grafting. 

Mulberry. —The mulberry grows very abundantly in Kashmir, and the 
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people eat largely of the fruit, of whioh they are very fond. The Kashmirfs 
have a saying that God has been very - good to provide the bears with such ex¬ 
cellent food. The fruit lies Boatteved, and rots around the villages so abun¬ 
dant is it, and the bears are surfeited with its lusciousness. The mulberry is 
also cultivated in parts of the Indus valley. 

The wood of all old mulberry trees is hard, and highly esteemed; it is used 
for furniture, parts of boats, &o. The leaves form a valuable fodder for 
cattle. 

Girdlestone enumerates the following eight kinds of mulberry— ddh (black), 
tttfid, beddna, ckaritut, shahtut , tut, kdbult, chokaktal, tuidoahakhdh. 

Walnut, —The walnut tree flourishes in a remarkable manner in Kashmir. 
The nuts ripeu about the middle of September, the trees are then beaten, and 
the fall of the nut to the ground detaches the outer rind. The trees yield 
from four to six thousand nuts annually; some few as many as ten thousand, 
or even more. 

The government share is nominally half the crop, but the villagers assert 
that after the numerous officials interested in the collection of the government 
dues have been satisfied, only about a quarter of the crop remaius to the culti¬ 
vator. 

The government share, which is estimated while the fruit is on the trees, 
is either paid in cash or in the oil which is extracted from the nuts. 

Walnut oil is extensively used for all culinary purposes and is highly 
esteemed by the natives, but strangers to the valley cannot indulge in it with 
impunity. For illuminating purposes it is mixed with linseed ( alii ) and other 
oils, as when used by itself it does not burn freely. 

Almost the whole of the walnuts produced in Kashmir are converted into 
oil, only a very small proportion being preserved for food. 

The shells, which are used for fuel, are removed before the kernels are sent 
to the oil-press. Walnut trees are always raised from seeds, which are sown 
in Maroh and germinate in about two months; the earth is previously prepared 
and manured. 

The rind, in its fresh state, gives a greenish dye much used for the cloth 
of which the undress uniform of the soldiers is made; aud, in its dry state, a 
darker shade almost amounting to black. 

The walnut tree grows in nearly every part of the Kashmir State, but is 
generally cultivated, and so much valued for its fruit that little of its timber 
is available. 

The following are the three principal species :— 

Kagati. —This is the finest and most shady tree, and bears the best fruit, but 
the yield is not large j burtal, inferior to the kagati; want, the commonest spe¬ 
cies, but yields the largest amount of fruit. 

Vigne states that five kinds of walnuts are found in Kashmir; among 
them the bulbul dun, the shell of which is so soft that the nightingales are 
said to peck holes in it! 

The wood of the walnut, when old, is hard and dark. It is used for cabi¬ 
net work, papier.macM boxes, and gun-Btocks. 
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Flies are greatly attracted by the fragranoe of the leaves; and the bark it 
frequently used for cleaning the teeth. Moorcroft gives the following parti* 
culars regarding the culture of the walnut and the use of the oil in Kash* 
mit:— 

" The kagati is so called from its shell being nearly as thin ms paper {kaga «), to that it 
may be readily broken by the hand; it is the largest of the whole, and its kernel is large and 
easily extracted. Its enperiority is said to be attributable to its having been originally en* 
grafted; however this may be, it is now raised from seed alone, and does not degenerate. 
The nuts steeped in water for eight days sts planted in the beginning of March, and ths 
shoot generally makes its appearance in about forty dayt. If reared by grafts, the process h 
performed when the plant is five years old ; the head, being cut off horizontally, at a conve¬ 
nient height, is partially slit or opened in its circumference, end the scions are inserted into 
the slits without any binding; but clay-mortar, worked up with rice-hnaks, is put round it, 
and kept from being washed away by being enveloped in broad stipe of biroh-bark. 

“In Kashmir the walnut tree begins to bear fruit ordinarily when seven years old, hut 
two or three years moro elapse before it is in full bearing. This is conceived to be the cast, 
when on a single tree the average annual number of nute brought to maturity amounts to 
abont twenty-five thousand. It has been obeerved that after a few seasons of full bearings 
walnut tree* fall off in producing fruit, and rnn with great luxuriance to leaf and branch. 
To this latter condition the Kashmiris epply the appellation of “ must," and to remedy it 
cut down all the email branches, bringing the tree to the state of a pollard. Daring the year 
following shoots and leaves alone are produced, which are succeeded by a crop of fruit, in 
that ensuing, bo abundant as to compensate for the absence of nnts in the preceding sea* 
son. The walnuts which fall whilst green furnish the material for a oolor of this tint, 
which, however, it not permanent; but the husks of the ripe fruit are sold to the dyers as a 
basis for a fixed blaok. 

“ The country-people break the walnuts at home, and carry the kernel alone to market, 
where it is sold to oil-pressers. Each ase-toad of kernel yield* eight paji of oil, each weigh¬ 
ing six seers, or forty-eight eeer* in the whole. About 12,000 ass-loads of walnut-kernels 
are annually appropriated to the oil-press in Kashmir. Walnut oil is preferred to linseed oil 
for all the uses to which the latter i» applied ; and in Kashmir, as on the continent of Europe, 
it is employed in cookery, and al«o for burning in lamp*, neither mnoh clogging the 
wick, nor yielding muoh smoke. It is, however, inferior both for cooking aDd burning to the 
oil of til (sesamum). This oil is sufficiently free from smell to admit of being made the 
medimn for extracting the perfume of the jaemin (yorwia), the tuberose (armbrnk), narcissus 
(nsrghit), chamomile ( babtna ), and of the yellow rose {ftba), The process is managed by 
adding one weight of flowers to three weights of oil in a bottle, which being corksd is exposed 
to the rays of the sun for forty days, when the oil ie supposed to be sufficiently impreg¬ 
nated for use. Walnut oil ie exported to Tibet and brings a oonsiderahle profit. 

“ By anoient custom the crop of nuts was equally divided between the government and 
the owner of the tree, but at present the former takes three fourths, leaving but one fourth to 
remunerate the farmer; yet, under this oppression, the cultivation of the walnut is extended, 
and Kashmir, in proportion to its surfaos, produces a much larger quantity of nute than any 
portion of Europe. Vegetable oils are extensively used in Kashmir, snd various substauoes 
ars used in their production; nine people out of ten eat oil with their food instead of gki or 
clarified butter.” 

Cherry ,—The cherry tree is cultivated in Kashmir. There are two kinds, 
habthi and turkh. The bird-cherry also grows in some parts of the cis* 
Himalayan districts; the fruit of it is edible, and the kernel yields a poisonous 
volatile oil, similar to oil of almonds. 

Apricot ,—Large quantities of dried apricots are imported into Kashmir 
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from Baltistin, and the following different varieties are produced in the val¬ 
ley ;—bota tsera, tsoki tsera , tnodari tsera, tetha tsera , Jcias (sera gordol. 

In Tibetan the fruit is called chuli, It is one of the great cultivated 
vegetable products of Baltistan, and upon which the people are largely depend¬ 
ent for food. Apricots also grow freely on the lower-lying parts of Laddk. 

The flesh of the apricot is separated from the stone and spread out on the 
house-tops to dry ; when nearly so, it is collected and pressed into the form of 
cakes or round balls, not uncommonly having the kernels put among the flesh. 
This is called “ gating ” by the Blurts. The best is produced at Shigar and in 
Skardu. Dr. Aitcbison writes— 

“ I can only liken it to very dry fruit lozenges, with the full flavor of the apricot, the 
substanoe melting away upon eating it, without any fibre or leathery consistency. I fancy it 
owes its superiority to the dryness of the climate in which it is prepared, as well as to the 
quality of tho fruit." 

The Bhots call the stones of the apricot raktsi, and the kernels, which 
are bitter, stigu. From the kernels an oil is extracted, and for this purpose 
they are largely imported into Itih, as well as the oil itself, called sligu- 
mur. 

The wood is hard, but rarely met with sound. It is used for making 
boards of books in Ladak, which are often carved. 

An amber-colored and soluble gum is made from the apricot tree. 

Apple and Pear ,—Apples and pears ripen in the valley early in September, 
and are garnered about the middle of that month. Nature is so bountiful that, 
a large proportion of the crop falls to the ground, and is either eaten by the 
cattle or rots uncared for. What remains is collected early in September, the 
men climb the trees and shake the branches ; the fruit which falls to the ground 
is then gathered into heaps, and, if nob quite ripe, is spread for a day or two in 
the sun until it reaches maturity. The fruit is then cut up into halves or quar¬ 
ters, and the pieces threaded on long strings, which are hung to the rafters of the 
dwellings ; if, however, the crop is large, it is consigned to capacious kiltas or 
baskets; in this case great care must be taken that the fruit is thoroughly 
dried before it is put away, otherwise fermentation ensues and it decays. 
If carefully dried, it is said that apples can be preserved for a year ; hut pears 
do not "usually keep good for more than about two months. The variety 
of apple known aB the ambit tsunt is the most esteemed, and the ndk pear 
has the preference, both for eating and preserving. 

Dried fruit forms an important article of food in Kashmir during the 
winter; as it is considered a heating diet, it is always eaten at the morning 
m$al; and, for the same reason, whatever remains on the disappearance of the 
winter snows and the advent of spring is given to the cattle. 

It is commonly prepared by being pounded and mixed with walnuts and 
the seeds of the amaranth (ganhdr) • it is also frequently boiled with milk or 
butter-milk (gums), 

Dried apples are called tsmthut and dried pears tang hut, 
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The following list comprises the different varieties of apples most com¬ 
monly produced, arranged according to their quality :— 

Amhir tsunt. —Best description j ripens late in the autumn ; yields the 
largest crop. 

Kudu seri-tsunt. 

Safrkund taunt. —Earliest variety. 

Siltrdl-tsunt. 

Nab id tral tsunt. 

Tstik tsunt. 

Tetshukur and balapur. —Worst descriptions. 

The following varieties of pears grow in tbe valley ;— 

Goshi bug. —The earliest variety and best for eating. 

Ndk. —Latest and best for keeping. 

Koter nul. —An early sort; a good eating pear. 

Har ndk.— Inferior description. 

Dr. Elmslie mentions a species of pear with a thick skin called tanj, of 
which there are the following varieties:— tsok tanj, modur lanj, khartanj, sihra 
tanj. The country-people cook the tanj in warm water. , 

Apple trees and pear trees are raised from cuttings, cuu k 

The manufacture of cider and perry was attempted under government 
direction in 1864, but it failed, owing chiefly to the bad quality of the casks. 

The wood of the apple tree is pretty hard and close, good for cog-wheels 
and gun-stocks, but inferior to that of the pear tree. Quantities of apples 
and pears are grown at Basaoli and exported to the plains. They are also 
grown in Ladak and Baltist&n. Wild apples, called she, grow on the banks 
of the Chenab. 

The wood of the pear tree is good for carving; it is procurable 6 to 10 
inches in diameter, but rare. The wood of the wild pear is brown and compact, 
used in Laddk for boards of books and printing-blocks. The fruit is eaten 
when overripe and decaying, like the European medlar. 

Plum. —The plum tree is cultivated in Kashmir, but does not,appear to 
grow wild. The wood is not generally sound, but handsome, resembling pear 
or cherry. It is used in turning; not available in any quantity. 

Peach.— ^There are two varieties of peach— modur tsunun, the sweet peach, 
and tyut tsunun, the sour peach. 

Quince. —There are two varieties of quince produced in Kashmir— tsok 
bamtsunt and modur bamtsunt, the sour quince and the sweet quince. This 
fruit ripens in the mouth of October and is of superior quality; the tree is 
propagated from cuttings, 

The seeds act as demulcents, and are used by the natives in diarrhoea, 
dysentery, sore-throat, and fevers. The dried fruit is used as a refrigerant. 

Orange. —Neither orange, lemon, nor any other species of citrus arrives at 
maturity in Kashmir, though many attempts have been made to introduce 
them, as the cold of winter proves invariably fatal to them, though Vigne 
imagines both might be grown with the assistance of a little artificial heat. 
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In the low hills and plains of Jamu they are cultivated, and as far inland 
as Ritnban. The timber of the orange tree is hard, but not available in 
quantity, as the tree is scarce, and so much valued for its fruit. 

Guava. —Cultivated in Kashmir. The wood is small, but very hard, and 
is used for handles of tools, mallets, &c. 

Almond. —Cultivated in Kashmir. The sweet almonds are considered dry 
and warm remedies, and are used in headaches and debilities. Oil is made of 
them. A branch of the tree is said to keep flies out of the room in which it is 
placed. 

Mango. —The mango tree is frequently planted in groves in the low hills 
and plains of the Jamu province. The wood is open, yet durable if not 
exposed to wet; it is liable to be worm-eaten. It is much used for packing 
chests. The fruit is much eaten and is used as an aperient and a tonic. 
Though this fruit is grown extensively, there are very few good mangoes to be 
obtained] the majority are small in size, very fibrous, sweet,but abounding 
in turpentine. Natives usually prefer mangoes when they are quite flabby 
and soft. 

Olive. —This tree grows in the Chenab valley and the low hills. The wood 
is strong, heavy, and compact, good for all mechanical purposes, but generally 
not obtainable of large size. It is used for the teeth of wheels in the Madbo- 
pur workshops, or combs, tool handles, &c. t 

Plantain.— Grows in the lower portion of the Chenab valley and in the low 
hills and plains. The leaves are used to apply to inflamed or ulcerated skin 
as in blisters. The root and stem are considered by natives tonics, and useful 
in disorders of the blood. The fruit is sweet and nutritive, and is considered 
by some to be the original food of man in Paradise; hence its name ( Musa pa- 
radisiaca). 

The art of making flour from the plaintain or preserving it, is apparently 
unknown. 

It is said that the plantain will grow in the poorest soil. A sucker being 
planted, soon attains maturity—some varieties in eight months, others within 
a year-each producing a buueh of fruit which may weigh from 25 to 401bs. 
Each throws out from its roots, and around its stem, from six and seven to 
eight and ten fresh suckers. These form each a distinctive plant. The suckers 
are cut down annually. The fibres may be easily separated; they are then 
washed to free them from pulpy matter and dried in the shade. Hopes may 
then be made. 

Paper of excellent quality has been made of the plantain tree in the Giijrat 
jail in the Panjib. 

fine, —There are said to be afc-least six varieties of grape growing in Kash¬ 
mir, of which Dr. Elmslie gives the following enumeration .*— knhmishi dach, 
krihun dach or kdwir dach, apaiman dach , dun, dach or pan dach, hasain dach, 
kawa dach. The last variety is so named from its being as black as a crow. 
The first, third, and fifth varieties are said to be the finest. Grapes are in 
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season in Kashmir in the month of September. Unripe grapes, of which the 
Kashmiris make excellent vinegar, are oalled Jcur. Moorcroft writes 


“There are said to be eighteen or twenty varieties of grapes in Kashmir, of whioh four 
only are of foreign introduction. These are the sahibi, of an oblong shape and red colour > 
the masha, round and yellowish-white; the hoseini, of the same oolour but long; and the 
kishmish, yellowish-white or green, round and seedless ; this last is small, but the other three 
are large, the sahibi aometimes measuring 4 inches in its largest circumference. They are 
all thin-skinned, and grow in considerable bunches ; those of the masha are not unfrequently 
of the weight of five or six pounds. The sahibi and masha are both fine table-grapes : wine 
and raisins might be made from the other two. These sorts are usually cultivated on high 
horizontal trellises of wood. The indigenous vines are generally planted at the foot of a pop¬ 
lar and run np to the height of 60 or 60 feet, bearing abundanoe of fruit. The grapes are 
commonly thick-skinned, and rather rough and astringent, but juioy. They are gathered 
about October and are kept through the winter in shallow earthen vessels till the spring, 
when they are applied to the fabrication of wine, vinegar, and brandy. The making of wine, 
whioh was discountenanced under the Afghdn government, has been revived. The manufac¬ 
ture is ill-conducted, and the liquor is kept in bottles, whioh are stopped onlv with plugs of 
wood, or twisted bark, or paper. No wonder, therefore, that the beverage is indifferent; but 
such as it is, sufficiently good to show that, with proper treatment and care, the wines of 
Kashmir might be made to rival many of those of Europe.” 

Since the above was written, the manufacture of rod and white light wine 
has been successfully undertaken, the manufactory being on the east side of 
the Takht-i-Suliman, and the vineyards covering the slopes on the opposite 
side of the Dal lake, near Chasma Sahai spring. French snecialists are in 
charge of the vine-growing and wine-making. 

The wines are light and wholesome. Brandy and champagne have been 
tried. The experiment is conducted by the State, and is not remunerative as 
yet, but great pains are being taken with the grapes, and to raise first-class 
fruit trees j and as Kashmir is likely in future to owe much of its prosperity? to 
its fruit, this is one of the most paying directions in which the public revenue 
could he expended. The best indigenous grapes grow at the mouth of the 
Sind valley, and chiefly on the north side, where the vines get a southern 
aspect. 

The officer in charge makes the following report 

“ The average of wine made yearly is 86,000 bottles, half red and half white, and be¬ 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 bottles are disposed of to visitors at R14 per dozen. There are 
about 100 acres of vines now in full bearing, and 60 acres more have been recently planted. 
One hundred and thirty acres planted in 1883-84 are now useless owing to negloot. The 
whole valley is suitable for vine cultivation, and where the soil is rich, cognac could be 
advantageously made. The wines now made are similar to Medoo and Barsao, and are of 
first quality, containing naturally all the principles neoessary to their conservation and travel¬ 
ling. It should he mentioned that there are two difficulties to oontend with— (1) that irriga¬ 
tion is necessary, for which, however, there is plenty of canal water; (2) that the disease 
known as “ o'idium ” causes much damage, though by using precautions it can be got rid of. 
The indigenous vines are every year oovered with this fungus.” 


Pomegranate .—Three species of pomegranate grow in Kashmir —tsoh dan, 
modur ddn , and jig art dan. 
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This fruit ripens in September; it is of inferior quality. 

The rind of the fruit may be used in tanning; it is also powdered, and 
boiled with milk as an astringent in diarrhoea. The fruit is used in fevers and 
debility of the stomach. The husk is used in dyeing. 

Strawberry .—Strawberries are particularly plentiful in the western por¬ 
tion of the Gurais valley, and it is said that a beverage is prepared from the 
roots of the plant, which are collected for the purpose in October. 

Currant .—A currant, corresponding to the English zante currant, is grown 
in Baltistan, where it is called basho. The currant is also met with wild in 
Kashmir. 

Jtaspberry .—The raspberry is found in Kashmir. 

Cotton .—Cotton (pbam) is grown, but' not extensively; it is sown in 
May, and chiefly upon the wudars, as it does not require much irrigation; the 
cotton is gathered in September and October. Vigne states that it was 
formerly produced in considerable abundance and of good quality. 

Tobacco .—-Vigne remarks that the tobacco of Kashmir, of which little is 
grown, has not the pungency of that grown elsewhere. Small quantities of 
tobacco are exported from Kashmir to Ladak. It is grown too in the Suru 
valley. 

Hemp .—This plant grows spontaneously along the banks of the Jhelum, 
in the Kashmir valley, forming dense thickets, often 12 to 15 feet in height, 
aud almost impenetrable. It is only used in the manufacture of an intoxicat¬ 
ing drink called charas, and for smoking. The plant is preserved entire in 
store-houses in the town of Srinagar, till required for consumption. 

In some parts of the Himalaya the fibre has been used, and a coarse cloth 
for grain-bags and even for personal wear, called bhangela, has been made; 
also a strong rope called set. Shoes, or knotted sandals are also made of 
hemp twine. 

Prangos. —Pruugos (Jitrdsdiyun) , a plant somewhat resembling fennel, and 
possessing an aromatic smell, is found in situations about 6,000 or 7,000 feet 
high, and is especially abundant in the Tilail and Dras valleys to the north 
of Kashmir; it is collected and used as winter foddor for cattle; the leaves are 
said to be used by the shepherds of Kashmir as a cure for rot in sheep; 
it is also said that, they successfully cure the foot-rot by an application of 
a decoction of peach leaves. There seem to be two varieties of prangos; the 
smaller species has yellow seeds, which shoot out above the plant; the larger 
kind, which throws out a seed-stalk, 4 or 5 feet high, is called hapat kanaphr ; 
this variety is not eaten by cattle, but the bears are said to be very fond of the 
root. 

The seed when eaten by horses is said to produce inflammation of the eyes 
and temporary blindness. The properties of prangos as a food appear to 
be heating, producing fatness in a space of time singularly short. Its highly 
nutritious qualities, its vast yield, its easy culture, its great duration, its oapa- 
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bility of flourishing oa laud of the most inferior quality and wholly unadapted 
to tillage, impart to it a general character of probable utility unrivalled in the 
history of agricultural productions. 

When once in possession of the ground, for which the preparation is easy, 
it requires no subsequent weeding, ploughing, manuring, nor other operation, 
save that of cutting and of converting the foliage to hay. Burnes saw 
this plant eaten by bis fellow-travellers. 

Kuts or wild indigo ( Indigofera heterantha) abounds, but the climate is 
said to be too rigorous to petpnt of the secretion of the coloring matter. 

Kut ( Aucklandia costus). grows abundantly on the mountains of Kashmir, 
at a minimum elevation of 7,000 feet above the sea. The plant has a leaf some¬ 
thing like a small cabbage, and a large parsnip-like root which is powerfully 
aromatic. It belongs to the cynaracephalce, a sub-order of the asteracea, of the 
family composites. It is a perennial plant which matures in September, 
the stem and leaves dying yearly down to the root-stock. It is supposed to 
be the same as the ancient costus. The government monopolises it, and 
compels each village near to the habitats of this root to collect a certain 
weight annually; each plaut is said to yield about ten seers. It is all brought 
to Srinagar, whence it is exported to the Panjab. It thereafter finds its way 
to Bombay, and after that to China, where it is said the Chinese burn 
it in their temples for its fragrant odour. There are said to be four varieties— 
(J) kut; ( 3) drankhar ; (3) poshkar ; ( 4) kor. 

For a mauud of the dried article, which only represents half the weight of 
the root as it leaves the ground, Company’s fil4 are given at Srinagar, and 
a man in one day will not dry more than six seers. 

The plant is used in Kashmir as an application to ulcers, a hair-wash, a 
remedy in cholera, a preservative of cloth against the ravages of moths and 
other vermin, a fumigatory; and by the native hakims as au expectorant; it is 
also said to be used to purify water in wells. 

Saffron. —The crocus is extensively cultivated upon the plains around 
Pampur; from the stigmata of the flowers ( Crocus salivus) saffron ( kong ) is 
obtained. Dr. Elmslie writes :— 

“ Last year 1,380 trdks of saffron were produced, and of this quantity 693 trdks were 
taken by the government. When the season is dry and warm, as many as 2,000 trdks are 
produced. From six to eight annas, or from nine penoe to a shilling, is given for a tola 
weight or 180 grains of saffron.” 

Saffron is used as a frequent condiment and medicine. The Muhammadans 
of the valley are generally unable to buy it. The mark on the forehead of a 
Hindu pandit is partially formed of saffron. The soil on which the saffron 
is grown is said to be composed of a light ferruginous clay, and to have been 
dug up near the Jhelum and conveyed at great labor to the fields. Some 
l,6001bs. of saffron are exported yearly from Kashmir to Ladak. 

There are five ktrewas on which saffron is cultivated, all in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Pampur, and all on the right bank of the Jhelum, between the river 
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and the mountains. The soil is of extraordinary fertility. The names of the 
kurewda are— 

(1) Sonakrund, (2) Litpura and Sambtfra, (5) Avfn, (4) Laduand Cband- 
hir, (5) Bara Odar. 

Tho area is very limited owing to the bulbs having been eaten during the 
famine of 1884. 

Saffron lands are neither irrigated nor manured. The land must be left 
fallow 8 to 12 years. Once planted, saffron will go on bearing well for 10 
years, some say 20 years. The land is first ploughed up and divided into small 
squares of 7 to 8 feet sides, the soil of the furrows dividing the squares being 
used to raise the interior area. The squares are called kingwari or 
chamanking. Each square is divided into three ridges, and each ridge is set 
with bulbs 5 to 6 inches apart, at a depth of 10 to 12 inches. Twenty.five 
squares make one phatu. 

Seventy-two tolas of bulbs are required for planting each square. The 
planting is done chiefly in July and August. Once planted, no further care is 
required beyond digging up the surface soil three or four times a year. In 
the year of planting, the bulbs yield only about 5 local seers of flower per 100 
squares; in the second year about 9 local seers, and in the third year about 18. 
This last outturn is maintained for 10 years, after which the field gradually 
diminishes. 

There are two kinds of saffron, 1st quality called mungra; 2nd quality 
called pack; out of 6 local seers of fresh flowers only 8 tolas of saffron are 
fcot. 

The first sprout appears about September, and the second a few days later. 
Both sprouts ought to bear flowers, and the bloom continues for about a 
month, chiefly during October. The flowering depends upon the moisture in 
the soil. Good rain is looked for in April and May, which generally suffices.. 

The flowers are picked and consigned to sacks which the cultivator carries 
to the tax collector, who (without opening the bags) selects half as the gov¬ 
ernment share. The cultivator is required to remove what remains to him to 
the left bank of the river, and customs officials are stationed along the bank 
to enforce this regulation. The flowers are then dried in the son, and the 
leaves separated from the stigmata. The merchants buy the saffron from the 
cultivator, but if he fails to find a purchaser, or wishes to keep it for his own 
consumption, he has to get permission to remove it again to the right bank of 
the river. 

Another estimate of the produce states that each sack of flowers is calcu¬ 
lated to weigh 24 seers, and yields, on an average, 12 chitaks of saffron and 
10 of leaves; the. rest is called bakkas, and is of little or no value. A seer 
weight of saffron is usually worth il2Q, and a Irak (0 seers) of leaves about 
a rupee. 

The outturn of saffrou in 1871 is said to have been 200 kharwars 
(28,8001bs), of which the government share was one half. 

It is said that Colonel Meah Sing attempted the cultivation of saffron on 
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the Damdur wudar, in the Yech pargana, and near Martund; though the soil 
and climate in those places much resemble the neighbourhood of Pampdr, the 
experiment for some reason or other failed. It is, however, successfully 
cultivated in the neighbourhood of Kish t war, though of inferior quality. 

Dr, Wakefield says :— 

11 The red and white stamens alone are of value; the yellow being generally given to the 
cattle. The former, however, after careful preparation, yield that principal ingredient of 
oriental cooking, the well known dye-stuff, and the article called saffron employed in medi¬ 
cine. The demand for it has fallen off; and as its medicinal value has long been declining, 
very little is needed in Europe for the uses to which it is now applied—the flavoring and 
coloring of confectionery and other articles of food.” 

Saffron is extensively used by the Kashmiris as a condiment, for which 
purpose it is mixed with water and pounded, and eaten with fish and meat, to 
which it imparts a pungent flavor. 

The very strong scent which the saffron flower possesses is thus referred to 
by the Emperor Jahdngir in his "Journal” 

“I accompanied my father to this spot during the season of flowers. In some places the 
beds of saffron flowers extend to a leas. Their appeavanoe is best at a distance, aud when 
they are plucked they emit a strong smell. My attendants were all seized with a headache, 
and thongh I was myself at the time intoxicated with liquor, I felt also my head affeoted. 
I enquired of tho brutal Kashmiris who were employed in plucking them what was their 
condition, and they replied that they never had a headache in their lifetime." 

Sugarcane.— This plant will not thrive in Kashmir, the climate being too 
rigorous. In the lower hills, though not largely cultivated, it grows fairly 
well, and it has even been introduced at Punch, which is 3,300 feet above the 
sea. In the plains below Jamu it thrives well without irrigation. 

Poppy .—The poppy [gul laid) is very little cultivated in Kashmir, 
chiefly about the city and more extensively in Badrawar; the people eat the 
young leaves. The common red poppy is abundant. 

The head, or seed vessel, has two distiUct uses—(1) while growing it 
yields, on being scarified, the milky juice, which, when concreted, is called 
opium; (2) the fresh or dry heads when infused in water yield a liquor, which 
is narcotic and intoxicating. 

Hops. —The cultivation of hops has lately been attempted on a small scale. 
In 1884 an area of 120 acres under cultivation yielded 600 maunds. This 
yield is not bad, considering that the average yield throughout England is 
rather less than more, being only six per acre. The quality of the Kashmir 
hops is good, though probably not of the highest. It is a State experiment, 
and still continued. 

Rhubarb, —Rhubarb is variously called pambatsalam, pambash, rewand, and 
rewand chini j the stalk is called pambahdk ; both Hindus and Muhammad¬ 
ans eat stalk and blade with fondness. Rhubarb grows abundantly on the 
mountains. Montgomerie says that below Haramuk, to the north-west, some 
of the finest specimens are met with, the stalks being two feet long and of a 
goodly thickness, the leaves of which might serve for an umbrella: he adds, 
there are two kinds—one .a deep crimson and very acid; the other a pale green, 
the leaves looking as if they had been steeped in gum*water. 
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The dried root is found in the bazar; it is used as a purgative, and, when 
pounded aud mixed with oil, as an application to ulcers. “ Mr. Moorcroft 
sent some rhubarb from near Ldh, which for compactness of texture, color, and 
properties were as fine as any I have ever seen.” (Rogle.) 

Iris. —There are at least four species of the sosan or iris {Iris nipalensis) 
to be found in Kashmir—the yellow, the white, the purple and the mauve. 

The graveyards of Kashmir are covered with the mauve and the white iris. 
The flowers are in their glory in the months of April and May, beautifying 
and rendering fragrant the abodes of the departed. 

The root of the red species is bruised, mixed with honey, and giveu in 
cases of amenorrheea. An infusion of this same root, mixed with olive oil, is 
dropped into the ear for noises in the ear. A purple dye known as sosani is 
said to be extracted from the root. 

Fungi .—Fungi and mushrooms ( hedur ) arcabundant, and the edible sorts are 
gathered iu great quantity, and largely eaten both by Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans, who cook them with ghi and condiments. 

The people in the districts preserve them by drying, and large quantities 
are said to be annually exported to the Punjab. Lieutenant Lowther, in his 
notes on the products of Kashmir, writes :— 

‘‘I saw fungi of all sizes and hues daily collected end devoured by old women, whioh 
in Europe would have entailed death to the eater. Either the soil of thin favored valley i 
or the stomachs of these hungry beldames, must he of an uncommon order. On the green 
slopes, which are constantly grazed on by sheep and horned Cattle, I gathered quantities of 
superior mushrooms, and observed numerous champignons (a French dainty) in the thickets 
on the hills. Morels or truffles are produced, which are dried and sold in the chief markets.” 

The writer goes on to mention a morel which sells at two annas per seer, 
and is called kanagncA or kanagich ; it imparts a rich mushroom-like flavor to 
soups and gravies. 

J/ueerne. —This plant is grown in Ladak and is used as fodder for cattle. 

Dhup .—There is a plant called dhup by the Kashmiris, which yields a resin 
somewhat like gutta-percha, the utility of which has yet to be determined. 

Medicinal plants. — Many medicinal plants are found growing wild in vari¬ 
ous parts of the country, 'as wormwood ( tetwan ), chirettn, of which there is 
said to be more than oue variety, aloes, colocyntb, nettle, indian hemp, and 
many others. 

Various roses, both wild and cultivated, grow in vast profusion; the 
two great varieties in Kashmir are the lal gulab or the red rose, and the 
praieal or yellow rose; besides these pakhur or honeysuckle (Lonicera quin - 
quelocu/aris), heartsease, sweet pea, syringa, jasmine, ivy, pinks, violetB, and a 
species of smylax are met with, also two varieties of marigold, the shashbarg 
japhiri and the makhmal japhiri, which is small and fragrant. Of wild plants, 
rhubarb, thyme, various kinds of chrysanthema, aud primula, saxifrage, lilies, 
narcissus, crocus, iris, are found, and a host of annua’s. 

It is said that wild thyme made into balls with 6alt is given to milch cows 
and goats to increase and enrich their milk. 

Abundance of fruit grows wild in Kashmir; the strawberry ( ingrach ), rasp. 
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berry (ohnneh), and currant are met with, and many thousands o£ acres skirt¬ 
ing the foot of the hills are covered with apple and pear trees and vines in full 
bearing; they are also cultivated, as are apricots, peaches, cherries (gilas), and 
plums. 

Amongst other useful plants occur the alisma plnntago , formerly regarded 
as a specific against hydrophobia; the carthamu * linetoriu*; and a tall, Btrong 
reed called pet) which grows in the lakes, and is made into excellent mattiug. 

Mistletoe ( Vitcum album), called wahal, or ahalu, is commonly found in 
Kashmir on walnut trees, and sometimes it is said on the apricot, but never, 
it is believed, on apple trees. 

Grains — Rice. —The staple of cultivation in Kashmir is rice, of which Dr. 
Elmslie enumerates the following varieties:— safld ddnyi, tag ddnyi, l&rbyol 
ddnyi, reban danyi, ledthachhan danyi, pdtliibrar danyi, mushkabbndij ddnyi, 
sukhdds ddnyi, wulag ddnyi, bras ddnyi, yimbirzal ddnyi, kunji ddnyi, basmati 
danyi, chogal ddnyi. The last three varieties named are the best. The kunyi 
ddnyi grows near a village called Godasut, in the Yech pargana ; the basmati 
ddnyi grows near to Natipura, in the same pargana; and chogul ddnyi, the 
finest of all, grows in Telbal, in the pargana of Phak. 

His Highness the Maharaja contributed specimens of five varieties of rice, 
the produce of Jamu and Kashmir, to the Lahore Exhibition in 1864, viz .:— 
Basmati, which sells at thirty-six seers per rupee (the paddy). 
Basmati, second quality, one maund per rupee (the paddy). 

Sukhdas, one maund of the paddy for ten annaR. 

Rice is either sown broadcast in the place where it is intended to 
stand till ripe, or thickly in beds, from which it is transplanted when the 
blade is about a foot high. As soon as the season will ndmit after the 21st 
March, the land is opened by one or more ploughings, according to its strength, 
and the clods are broken down by blows with wooden mattocks, managed in 
general by women, with great regularity and address, nfter which water is let 
upon the soil, which, for the most part, of a reddish clay or foxy earth, is con¬ 
verted into a smooth soft mud. 

The seed-grain, put into a sack of woven grass, is submerged in a running 
stream until it begins to sprout, which happens sooner or later according to 
the temperature of the water and of the atmosphere, but ordinarily takes place 
in three or four days. 

This precaution is adopted for the purpose of getting the young shoot as 
quickly as possible out of the way of a small snail which abounds in some of 
the watered lands of Kashmir, but sometimes proves insufficient to defend it 
against the activity of this diminutive enemy. When the farmer suspects, by 
the scanty appearance of the plants above the water in which the grain has 
been sown, and by the presence of the suail drawn up in the mud, that his 
hopes of a crop are likely to be disappointed, he repeats the sowing, throwing 
into the water some fresh leaves of the prangos, called krangos, which either 
poison the snails or cause them to descend out of the reach of its influence. 
The seed is, for the most part, thrown broadcast into about 4> or 5 inches of 
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water, which depth is endeavoured to be maintained. Difference of practice 
exists as to watering, but it seems generally agreed that rice can scarcely have 
too much water, provided it be not submerged, except for a few days before it 
ripens, when a drier state is supposed to hasten and to perfect the maturity, 
whilst it improves the quality of the grain. In general, the culture of rice is 
not very expensive, though more so in Kashmir than in Hindustan, from its 
being customary in the former country to manure the rice-lands, which is 
never done in the latter. This manure for the most part consists "of rioe- 
straw rejected by the cattle, and mixed with cow-dung. It is conveyed from 
the homestead to the fields by women in small wicker-baskets, and is spread 
on the land with more liberality than might have been expected from the 
distance it is carried. With reference to the use of manure iu Kashmir, 
Dr. Elmslie states :— 

“ The farmers have several ways of manuring their ground. At times the manure is 
all put in one place, and water is then poured on it, and this water is made to cover the 
whole field by means of small channels; at other times the manure iB Bpread over the fields, 
as is the way with British farmers j and at other times the manure is first dried and then 
burned, and the ashes scattered over the fields. The ordure of oxen (guh) is used for manur¬ 
ing the oereals, while human ordure ( pah) is employed for manuring vegetables.” 

Rice—method of cultivation in Kashmir.— -The ground is prepared for shdli 
(paddy) by ploughing, and, if necessary, applying manure, ordinary farmyard 
or fresh turf, sods cut from neighbouring waste laud, from the middle of 
March to the end of April or middle of May. The best lands do not require 
the application of manure or turf. Sowiugs continue during May, and may 
last on through the first fortnight of June. The usual custom is to prepare 
seed-beds and transplant; a fortnight after transplanting, khushaba, or weed¬ 
ing and breaking the surface soil, is done, and the operation is repeated 
at intervals of a fortnight to three weoks- The excellence of the crop 
largely depends upon the care and frequency with which this is done. 
Reaping goes on throughout October and into November, and chumba, or 
threshing, throught the winter. Except in marshy land, called nambal, where 
the water moves slowly, water is constantly flowing through the rice-fields- 
Channels are taken off from every river and stream and divided and subdivided 
till the whole surface is a network of rills. Khushaba may be done by cattle, 
tied together, and driven- round and round the plot, but this is a wasteful 
method. The reapers tie up the shdli into bundles, and these are then bound 
12 together and form one kuru. These kurus are immediately' stacked to await 
chdmba. The weight of rice-straw per acre runs about 26 maunds, and there 
would be 150 to 175 kur&s, but the weight of course varies. The process of 
threshing is laborious. Two or three massive planks are set up on edge, the 
plank sloping towards a row of men who stand behind. Each man seizes a 
bundle of shdli, raises it in both hands, and strikes it again and again against 
the broad, smooth face of the planks till the grain is all beaten out. He then 
tosses the bundle far back and takes up another. One or two men untie the 
kdrit and supply the new bundles, another constantly sweeps up and cleans 
the grain, collecting it into a heap, and another ties up the threshed bundles 
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into kurus again. By this process some grain is scattered and lost, and some 
ie left in the straw. Threshing may follow almost immediately on reaping. 
The straw is the main fodder for cattle in winter, besides being used for many 
purposes. 

Variations in the season affect the harvest. For example, a wet spring 
would injure the young crop, or insufficient snows would diminish the water- 
supply, but famine appears only to be caused by heavy rain and cold at the 
time of ripening or reaping; and fortunately this is a rare occurrence. It 
is, however, always important that the shdli crop should be cut and garnered 
with the utmost expedition, and any revenue system which tends to delay that 
operation must in a critical season seriously aggravate the disaster. Severe 
famine has occurred twice since the beginning of the century, caused each 
time by heavy and continuous autumn rains in 1831 and 1877, and on 
each occasion producing a scarcity that lasted till the reaping of the second 
shdli harvest after the failure. 

With regard to outturn, the produce per aore depends upon situation and 
supply of water. The most productive lands are said to lie at the upper or 
Islamabad end of the valley. The outturn is popularly said to vary between 
10 and 60 maunds per acre, but 20 to 40 maunds per acre would probably 
cover most of the rice lands of the valley. In the hills the rice is inferior and 
the outturn less. The quantity of seed sown is ordinarily 22 to 24 seers pucca 
per acre. 

Rice is of many varieties, but the main division is into white and red. 
The latter is the food of the poor. Of the former, two or three kinds are 
specially esteemed, but the best and dearest is the basmati. Shdli is husked 
either by women pounding it in a large wooden mortar, with a pole which they 
grasp in both hands by the middle, or on a larger scale by a lever mill or 
heavy beam slung near the middle, from one end of which a wooden pestle 
projects into a hollow in the ground; the other end two men press down with 
their weight and suddenly get off when the pestlo falls heavily on the 
shdli. 

The price of shdli is now regulated by the State. Before 1846 it 
used to he about eight annas per kharwdr and varied with the harvest. For 
some time after the famine of 1831, the price remained as high as S1J per 
kharwdr. Since 1846, the present system of collecting shdli in large 
granaries in the city and selling it by retail, through government officials, was 
introduced, and the price of shdli with a brief interval, about 1879, when it 
was raised to R 14 , has remained fixed at ftli imperial per kharwdr of 16 trdks—2 
maunds and 1 seer of standard weight at 80 tolas per seer. The fixed price for 
red rice is 32 local seers per rupee imperial, and for white rice 28 to SO seers, 
and for basmati 18 seers. But the system is open to so many abuses, that 
large profits are made by the officials and their friends on the sale of rice, and 
the poor cannot buy it at the government rates. While shdli is directed to he 
publicly and freely sold at Rli per 81 seers, rice is frequently as dear in the 
bazar as 10 to 20 seers per rupee. For husking a kharwdr of shdli, 74 seers 
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are paid, and of the rest three parts are cleaned rice and two parts husk, so that 
32 seers per rupee is a fair price. There iB no export of rice except to Gilgit, 
L6h, and Skardu, the former place being supplied by Government and the two 
latter by merchants. 

Besides the usual dressing of manure, fresh earth is frequently spread over 
the fields. 

Many of the rice-lands are situated much higher than might be thought 
convenient in Hindustan, and are rather pressed into this speoies of culture 
than naturally inviting it, but still yield good crops, through the facility with 
which water is brought upon them from the streams which fall down the faoe 
of the neighbouring hills. In common seasons the return of grain is from 
thirty to forty for one, on an average, besides the straw; in vory favorable 
seasons it is Sometimes as high as fifty or sixty fold. 

In the time of Zein-ul-abdin the annual produce of the rice crops is said to 
have been seventy-seven lakhs of ass-loads, of which the sovereign received 
one half. When Moorcroft visited the valley, the quantity did not exceed 
twenty lakhs of loads. 

At the close of the rice harvest, His Highness the Maharaja gives a feast 
called ankut jag, corresponding to our harvest home, to the inhabitants of 
Kashmir. 

It is estimated that 12,35,358 khartodrs, or about 25,00,000 maunds, are 
yearly garnered in the valley. 

In Jamu rice is grown between the Ravi and Ujh rivers to a considerable 
extent in the tract of country known as the Chak Andar, the irrigation being 
by channels led out of these rivers and from streams issuing from the lower 
Rills. In the hills themselves wherever there is water it is led over terraced 
fields, and elsewhere the fields arc banked to retain the rain-water. The system 
of cultivation is the same as obtains along the outer edge of the Hima¬ 
layas. Rice-lands in the Jamu districts are known as pel. The price of 
rice, husked or unhusked, here follows the Panjab market prices, and the 
cultivation or sale are not interfered with, the revenue being collected chiefly 
in cash. 

Wheat. —Of the four varieties of wheat, the produce of Kashmir, exibitod at 
the Lahore Exhibition in 1864, it was recorded that the first kind sells for thirty- 
six seers per rupee, and is the produce of the spring harvest. The second, 
grown iu the autumn harvest, sells at twenty seers. The other two are valued 
at twenty-nine seers, 

, The cultivation of wheat in Kashmir is almost entirely confined to the dry 
soils, and, with barley, sarson, and til gogal, forms the greater part of the rabi 
crop. But the rahi harvest is not of importance in Kashmir, and is looked 
upon very much as an extra, which is most useful if the spring rains have been 
sufficient, but which is more often seriously damaged by their insufficiency. 
Wheat-lands are mostly found upon the karew&s . They are never manured, 
and the fields are generally full of weeds, and usually lie fallow for one or two 
years according to quality of the land. Good karewd land produces about 8 
maunds per acre. As already stated, the karewas near Pampur are of excep- 
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tion'al fertility, and yield up to 20 maunds per acre without irrigation or 
manure. The seed is sown, usually broadcast, in the late autumn, germinates 
during the winter, and the crop is out in July. It is chiefly hard red wheat, 
with some white, and the quality is not very good. The State takes its share 
from the cultivators at a fixed price, viz,, chilki B5-2-6 per kharwdr of 15 
trdks (=81 pucca seers). The chilki rupee is worth ten annas. This price has 
been fixed since 1866. 

In the Jamu districts wheat is a very important crop, and in the best lands is 
sown year after year, but mostly alternates with a kharlf crop. If water is 
available, it is irrigated, but generally the crop is a dry one. {Wingate,) 

In the valley of the Indus it first appears at Upslii and Chimray, between 
11,000 and 12,000 feet. 

Buckwheat {tromba) is grown in all parts of the Kashmir territories. It is a 
very hardy grain, and will grow at great heights. The cultivation is mostly , 
confined to the hills, and forms an autumn crop; the seeds yield a hard, bitter, 
and unpalatable bread, which is said to be heating. The leaves resemble 
clover, and the seed is like small black wheat. The flower is white and aro¬ 
matic, and covers the field closely. 

Barley is grown in all parts of the Kashmir territories. Beardless barley 
{grim) grows at an elevation of 15,000 feet. Barley is cultivated much in the 
same way as wheat, but is ready for cutting somewhat sooner. It grows 
much on bdrdni land (i.e., land dependent on rain for moisture). It is muoh 
less esteemed than wheat, and sells much cheaper, though it produces much 
more on worse lands. Iu the hills barley succeeds better than wheat, and is 
much cultivated. 

Of the produce of Kashmir exhibited at the Lahore Exhibition in 1864, 
the prices recorded were :— 

First quality barley, twenty-three Beers per rupee. 

8eoond quality barley, one maund eight seers per rupee. 

Third quality, two maunds per rupee. 

Krim or Grim.—k coarse hill-grain, like barley, which grows at great ele¬ 
vations, and with buckwheat ( tromba ) forms one of the staples of the mountain¬ 
eers’ diet. Mr, Drew met with it at 11,000 feet, and describes it as a kind of 
barley, the grain of which becomes loosened from its husk like the grain of 
wheat. Like all hill crops, it is a rain crop, {Wingate.) 

Maize or Indian-corn {Makai ).—This grain is largely grown in both 
Kashmir and Jamu, as well as throughout the hills. It requires neither irriga¬ 
tion nor manure. The karewds are also largely cultivated with maize, 
and though the grain is small and hard compared with that grown on moist 
lands, yet karewd makai is reckoned to be sweeter and more nourishing. 
The grain is either stored in the cob, or, after drying, it is beaten out from the 
cobs on the threshing-floor with sticks. Next to shdli it is the staple crop of 
Kashmir, and is bought and sold at the same fixed price, viz., H2 chilki per 
15 trik kharwdr if in cob, or per 12 trdk kharwdr if the grain has been separ- 
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ated. Of the crop £ of the weight is reckoned as cob and £ grain. The cost 
of transport to Srinagar is borne by the villagers. A fair crop is from 10 to 14 
maunds per aore of separated grain {Wingate.) 

In Upper Drawar, where there is only one harvest annually, makai (Indian* 
corn) grows most luxuriantly, and may be said to be the only crop. The 
young stalks are used as fodder, the parched grain is eaten. It is out and 
stacked out about ten days in the open field, and then the cobs are taken off 
and beaten to separate the grain. Maize grows everywhore throughout the 
hills, and appears to flourish just as well in a temperate as in a tropical climate. 
The upland maize is an admirably-suited crop. It is very hardy, requires 
little rain, and is rapidly matured. In sixty days from the date of sowing 
the cobs are fit to eat; but the grain will not keep. Weevils attack it in 
preference to any other grain, and it is a popular saying that the life of maize 
is only a year long. It sells at SO seers per rupee. The method of separating 
the grain is peculiar. The stiffears of the maize bruise the feet of the cattle, 
so the maize is threshed by men with bambu sticks. For this purpose the cobs 
are gathered together on the floor iu a heap; a screen of blankets is set up 
against the door to prevent loss of flying grain, and two or three persons are 
seated near to replace in the heap cobs that are thrown out of the range of 
the blows. 

Bajra, like other millets, is said to be heating and to produce diarrhoea. 
Tho stalk is used as fodder when dry, but cattle are sometimes fed on the 
young crop as it stands. This is only met. with on the low hills bordering on 
the plains. It is largely grown in the Jamu districts. 

Oats and barley are not eaten by the Hindu inhabitants of the valley* 
except in times of scarcity, but are largely consumed by the Muhammadans. 

In Ladak the crqps consist of bearded and beardless barley, lucerne, peas, 
wheat, buckwheat, turnips, murne^rangos, &c., &c. 

According to General Straohey, the wbolo of Tibet is classified into two 
portions—the hong, or country of deep valleys, and the changthang, or elevated 
plains. Cultivation is chiefly carried on in the former, on the alluvial plateaux 
aloug the river-banks. 

In Baltistan and Gilgit the productions are much the same as in Ladak, 
but in very small quantities, whioli hardly suffice for the inhabitants. 

In Upper Drawar, where there is only one harvest annually, makai (Tndian- 
corn) grows most luxuriantly, and may be said to be the only crop raised, 
exoept on tho occasion of an unusually rainy season, when a little tromba and 
pinga is sown. Peas are not cultivated, as the sandy soil which suits the 
makai so admirably does not favor them. In Lower Drawar rice is exten¬ 
sively cultivated, but it does not extend iu a northerly direction beyond the 
village of Kasur, opposite Karen. The harvest is gathered towards the end of 
September, the Indian-corn and rice ripening at the same time. 

In Punch ric^ts grown in considerable quantities, also maiai, kanak , jao, 
and dal, and the grazing lands being extensive, ghi is produced in large 
quantities. 

The valleys of Badrawir are exceedingly fruitful, producing rice in large 
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quantities beyond the requirements of the inhabitants; the surplus is exported 
to less favored districts. 

Pulses. —Most of the pulses are used when the seed is split and forms 
what is called dal. They are used by the natives, boiled either alone or with 
rice, and cooked with oil or ghi, red pepper, &c. Some kinds are eaten boiled 
when green as vegetables. 

Mung,— A kharif crop, entirely dependent on rain ; is not suited to low- 
lying or inundated lands, but grows in hangar and bar edge lands. ThiB is 
the green grain, and there is a black variety called Phaseolus max. 

Hung from the Jamu territory was exhibited at the Lahore Exhibition, 
1864. 

Mash —Botanical name Phaseolus Roxburghii. —This is grown extensively 
on sailabi land as a kharif crop. The stalk is excellent fodder, and the grain 
is said not to be attacked by insects. There are two varieties, black and 
green. Black mash is called karothi. 

Moth —Botanical name Phaseolus aconitifolius. —This is a kharif pulse, 
unsuited for growth on sailabi lands, but well grown on any other; it is 
dependent on rain for its growth, and is reckoned inferior as a pulse to the 
foregoing species. 

Gram —Botanical name Cicer arietenum.— This is a rabi crop; after cutting 
it is left several days in the field to dry, and is eventual!}' trodden out by 
cattle. It does not seem to be grown in the hills, but in the plains 
at the foot of the hills. It is later parched, or is ground into a flour, called 
besan j it forms the principal food of horses and goats. Two varieties were 
sent from the Jamu province to the Lahore Exhibition, 1864. None is grown 
in Kashmir as the frost kills it. 

Lentils or Masur, —This pulse is used as a d&l, but it is said to be heating 
and to produce eruptions if too freely indulged in. A sample was sent from 
Kashmir to the Lahore Exhibition, 1864. 

Beans. —The garden bean ( bdkla ) and the red and white haricot beans 
were exhibited from Kashmir. 

Peas, —Peas are grown in nearly all parts of the Kashmir State. 

Formerly there was a great deal of fallow land in Kashmir, but now it is 
probable that upwards of one half is cultivated. There are supposed to be 
three harvests in the Kashmir valley— rabi, kimiti , and kharif. But the 
kimiti is a mere name for those crops of either harvest which have always pos¬ 
sessed a money value, as, for example, til gogal, sarson, linseed, tobacco, cotton, 
&o. The distinction between such crops and food crops is said to date back to 
the time of Todar Mai. In Kashmir, the rabi crops are sown mostly before 
winter and ripen during June and July; the kharif crops are sown in spring 
and ripen in autumn. In Jamu the harvests follow the Panjab routine. In 
the higher hills there is only one harvest. In the Kashmir valley there is prac¬ 
tically no double-cropped land, except vegetable and garden plots, such as are 
seen in quantity about Srinagar. The irrigation is all rice, and such land can 
only produce rice, and only yields one crop annually. The rest of the land is 
mostly dry, dependent on rainfall, and only lands retentive of moisture in 
favorable situations are capable of even producing one crop annually. 
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The following statement gives a list of the chief crops of Kashmir, with the ordinary dates of sowing and reap* 
ing, amount of seed per acre, and a popular view of the outturn in a favorable year :— 

Statement of Crops in. Kashmir. 
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Zirih Siyih . EiUsirih . Bisikh, self-sown 15th. to end Jeet 









Khak£p Harvest 
AJai . , 1st to 15th Bifiakh Saw an 
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Vegetables.— There is a great variety and abundance of esculent vegetables, 
Hiigel enumerates fifteen different sorts not known in Europe. The potato, 
cauliflower, carrot, rhubarb, and, in short, garden vegetables generally, may 
be grown of the finest description and in any quantity; but the onlv kinds 
which the natives cultivate to any extent are cabbages, cauliflowers, tomatoes, 
and potatoes. For the rest they revel in the indigenous pumpkins, egg plants, 
cucumbers, coarse spinach and radishes, which grow with a minimum of trouble 
in the lake gardens. 

Potato. —This is grown in Kashmir very successfully. 

Yarn.— -Specimens were sent from Kashmir to the Lahore Exhibition. 

Kachdlu. —The root, when fried, is not bad, though very inferior to a 
potato. 

Tardr.—Yhe natives of the Jamu hills assert that this root is wild. 

Onions. —Wild onions ( prdn) are found all over the hills of Kashmir j they 
are also cultivated. The Hindu inhabitants of the valley do not eat the onion. 
They say that the ancient Hindus would not eat it on account of its aphrodisiac 
effects, which they did not wish to experience, as they had given themselves 
to the worship of God. The onion is a favorite article of diet with the 
Muhammadans, who also eat the leek ( gandaprdn) and carrot ( gazar ), both of 
which vegetables are eschewed by Hindus. 

Pumpkins.— Three varieties of pumpkins grow in Kashmir, viz., kashit al, 
p&rgim al, and mashad al. The Hindus do not eat the last variety; Muham¬ 
madans, on the contrary, are very fond of it. 

Turnips .—In the winter time both Hindus and Muhammadans consume 
large numbers of turnips ( gogij ); those produced at Haripur are said to be the 
best in the valley. Turnips are also cultivated in Ladstk. Mixed with 
chilies the Kashmiris make them into round cakes with a hole in the middle. 
These are as hard as bricks, and are strung up for the winter consumption, 
a little being used with every dish as a condiment. 

Beetroot. —Many years ago the eccentric Dr. Honigberger represented to 
Maharaja Gulab Singh the suitability of the soil of the valley of Kashmir for 
the cultivation of beetroot, and was granted a monopoly for the establishment 
of a sugar manufactory, but the enterprise was never pursued. Late experi¬ 
ments, both in a private garden in Srinagar and in the Sarkfiri Bagh, have 
led to the most promising results; in the former, beetroots were grown, weigh¬ 
ing ten seers each, which were very rich in saccharine matter, yielding both 
sugar and alcohol of excellent quality. The experiment, however, was made 
on a very small scale. 

Endive. —Three varieties of endive are said to be produced in the valley, 
viz., rubu hand, arm hand, and wan hand. This last variety is given along 
with rice and other articles of dtet to the parturient patient for ten days after 
the birth of the, child. 

Cucumbers — Melons. —The floating gardens of Kashmir are so peculiar as 
to deserve some notice. They are common on the city lake, where they pro¬ 
duce abundant cropB of fine cucumbers and melons. For forming these islands, 
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choice is made of a shallow part of the lake overgrown with reeds and other 
aquatic plants, which are cut off about 2 feet below the surface, and then 
pressed close to each other without otherwise disturbing the position in whioh 
they grow. They are subsequently mowed down nearly to the surface, and 
the parts thus taken off are spread evenly over the floats, and covered with a 
thin layer of mud drawn up from the bottom; on the level thus formed are 
arranged, close to each other, conical heaps of weeds, about 2 feet across and 2 
feet high, having each at top a small hollow filled with fresh mud. 

In each hollow are set three plants of cucumber or melon, and no further 
care or trouble is required but to gather the produce, which is invariably fine 
and abundant. The floating gardens are generally cut off from the body of 
the lake by a belt of floating reeds, which also serve, in some degree, to pro¬ 
tect the cones against the winds. Each bed is about 2 yards wide; the length 
is variable. The bed is kept in its place by a stake of willow, sent through it 
at each end and driven into the bottom of the lake. 

The melons produced in this way are obviously wholesome, as those who 
live entirely on them soon become fat. 

The season lasts for three months and a half, beginning in June. The fruit 
is seldom or ever pulled in the small or girkin state, and differs in weight 
when of a proper age for the market, from eight to sixteen ounces to a 
pound and a quarter, or a pound and a half. From the first setting of the 
fruit to the time of pulling, seven or eight days are the ordinary period. The 
gardeners stated that thirty full-sized fruits for every plant, or from ninety to 
one hundred, were the average crop of ono cone in the soason. 

Lotus. —The leaf-stalks of the pamposh, nymph®a lotus, or Egyptian water- 
lily (Nelumbeum speciosum) , are used as an article of food. In the autumn, 
after the plate of the leaf has begun to decay, these have acquired maturity, 
and when boiled till tender they are both a palatable and nutritious food; the 
beans which it bears are regarded as a delicacy when eaten unripe. This 
splendid lily adorns the city lake and most other standing waters with its 
foliage and large poppy-like rose-colored flowers, which bloom in August and 
September. As is well known, this flower is regarded by the Hjndfls with 
the utmost reverence, and, when performing their devotions on the banks of 
the Jhelum, they throw handfuls of the lotus petals into the river. 

Waternnt .—Rut the most valuable product of the uncultivated vegetation 
is the singh&ra (Trapa bispinosa) or horned waternut, called by the Kashmiris 
gdri, gM or g6r. It grows on the bottom of the Wulav lake in such profusion 
that 60,000 tons are, it is said, raised every year, constituting almost the 
only food of at least 30,000 persons for five months in the year. It ripens in 
the month of October. The nut is dried and then formed into a flour or meal, 
of which cakes are made; these the Kashmiris eat with salt, ghl, and flesh. 
The pandits or Hiudu portion of the native population of the valley are in the 
habit of fasting two days in every mouth, and during these two days they eat 
nothing but a little flour made out of the g&rl or water chestnut, which flour, 
when cooked, is called gdryi-wugara or phalhar, which latter word is the term 
applied to this simple dish by the pandits themselves. 
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But the most common preparation is boiling one seer of the flour with two 
quarts of water, so as to form a sort of gruel. Though insipid, these nuts are 
so nutritious that those who live exclusively on them are in no respect inferior 
in strength or condition to the rest of the population, and find this diet so 
agreeable to their constitution that they sicken if obliged to have recourse 
to any other. 

The inhabitants consider this nut so great a blessing that they attribute 
its introduction to Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity. As the superficial ex¬ 
tent of the Wular lake is about 100 square miles, it supports three hundred 
persons to the square mile, or a number showing a relative density of popula¬ 
tion greater than that of France. 

Manufactures,—* Onr attention is now claimed by the arts and manufac¬ 
tures of the country. In weaving embroidery, and working in metals, the 
Kashmiris have a great reputation ; but they are also very expert iu the manu¬ 
facture of wooden articles, such as toys and turnery, ornamental carving, 
inlaid work in wood, ivory, mother-of-pearl, papier-machS, jewellery, paper, 
leather, and atta of roses. The jewellery is, however, very inferior. 

The artificial productions of Ladak and Baltistdn are confined to the manu¬ 
facture of blankets and coarse woollens, chiefly for home consumption, and of 
black tents, ropes, &c., made from the hair of the yak and goat. 

Shawls .—In an enumeration of the manufactures of Kashmir, that of the 
shawls, for which the country is celebrated throughout the world, naturally 
claims precedence. An exhaustive account of their manufacture is to be found 
in M ooreroft’s Travels in tho Hiralayan Provinces, Vol. 2, Chap. III. 

As the primary object of his visit to the valley was the study of the shawl 
trade, in view to its introduction iuto British possessions, he may be considered 
a safe authority on the subject. Though he failed in the object of his visit 
(his premature death preventing his reaping the advantages of the knowledge 
he had gained), there is no doubt that the shawl trade of Europe profited 
largely by the information he transmitted to his friends, 

" The shawls which are manufactured in Kashmir are of two sorts—the 
loom-made and those which are worked by hand ; and different classes of 
people are employed in each branch of the trade. Dr. Elmslie states that 
the number of shawl-makers (khdndawdo) has greatly diminished of late 
years, many having made their escape to the Punjab with their wives and 
families. There are now about 23,000 shawl-weavers in the valley of 
Kashmir, who form the most miserable portion of the population, both physi¬ 
cally and morally. 1 

In the loom system the kdr-khanddr is the shawl manufacturer, who em¬ 
ploys under him a number from 20 to 800 shdl-hdfs or shagirds (scholars). 
He buys the spun thread from the pui-tooin .or dealer, to whom it is disposed 
of by the spinners, and gets it dyed of different colors before it is distributed 
among his workmen. 

1 The shawl trade is practically extinct. The front buyers were the Paris and New York mar- 
kets* Shawl* which formerly fetched H1,000 are available at RlOO. (Ward.) 
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There were about 10 0 i&r-khdnddrs in Kashmir, all of whom lived either in 
Srinagar or Islamabad, but the houses in which the shdl-bdfs work are 
in different parts of the valley, the largest number being in the towns of 
Pam pur and Sopdr. A number of overseers are therefore neoessary to superin* 
tend the work, to be responsible for the pashmina, and to draw the pay of the 
workmen, &e. 

These people are cabled ustdd (master or teacher); there is usually one over 
every twenty-five or thirty shdl-bdfs. The sum realised by the shdl-bdf is 
usually from three to five chilki rupees (each worth ten annas) a month ; but 
as this is inclusive of the amount deducted by the government for rice, which 
is supplied to the workmen at unfavorable rates through government agency 
(to the limit of eleven kharwdn each annually), the balance is not sufficient to 
support a family with any approach to comfort, even in so fertile a country as 
Kashmir, Dr. Elmslie estimates the average earnings of a shdl-bdf at three 
pence of our money a day ; a first-rate workman will earn from four pence 
to five pence a day. 

An annual tax of H28 was levied by the government on each kdr-khdnddr 
for every shdl-bdf in his employ; previous to 1867 this tax stood at K80. 
It is'now wholly remitted. 

In the hand-work shawl system the sddd-bdf is the workman who makes 
fclie plain pashmina from the spun pashm, which he buys for himself directly 
in the bazar. Upon this plain pashmina the colored threads are afterwards 
worked with needles by a workman who is called a rafuga . 

The position of the sddd-bdf, though slightly better than his brother of 
the loom the shdl-bdf, is stated to be very miserable, owing to the oppressive 
taxes levied by the government. 

The circumstances of the rafiga, on the other band, are stated to be toler¬ 
ably comfortable, he being permitted the privilege of changing or giving up 
his trade, should he wish to do so. 

The shawl manufacture in Kashmir is superintended by a large govern¬ 
ment office at Srinagar, called the dagshdli, which is presided over by an 
official called the datdgha of the dagshdli. This office is farmed out by the 
government, and, as it admits of immense profits, specially to the unscrupu¬ 
lous, it is an object of keen competition among the wealthy ruling class. 

The late Rdja Kak, who was over the shawl trade until about 1866, when 
he died, was greatly respected by the people. Dr, Elmslie says that after his 
death the revenue from shawls dwindled away to half its former amount, 
which was twelve lakhs of rupees. On account of this great falling off in the 
revenue, Budh Rdj, son of Partdb Shah, a name well known in Kashmir, was 
removed from the office of diwan of the shawl department, and Badri Ndth, 
commissioner of finance and revenue, was put in his place. There are 
about two hundred pandits attached to the dagshdli, who are continually 
employed inspecting the different kdr-khdnas (manufactories), with a view to 
prevent the kdr-khdnddr putting in hand a shawl until the necessary permission 
bas been obtained and the preliminary taxes paid; these pandits are charged 
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with demanding and receiving from the kdr-khanddra illegal remuneration for 
their boat-hire, road expenses, &e. The revenue from shawls is now a very 
insignificant item, and the trade is practically free from all taxes and restric¬ 
tions. 

The wool of which the shawls are manufactured {til phamb) is found 
upon the goats which are pastured upon the elevated regions of Changthang, 
Turfan, &e. It is undoubtedly a provision of nature against the cold and 
killing blasts to which they are exposed, and is found not only on the goat, 
but upon the yak and the shepherd's dog used in the same inhospitable 
regions. 

Attempts to introduce the shawl-goat into other parts of the world have, 
as far as the production of this particular description of wool is concerned, 
failed ; notably that made by M. Lavanchi in the Pyrenees, where, the eleva¬ 
tion and climate approaching those of their native pastures, success might 
reasonably have been anticipated. In 1847 the tribute of shawl-goats, paid 
by the Maharaja as an acknowledgment of the supremacy of the British 
Government under article 10 of the treaty, was excused in consequence of the 
animals dying at Dliarmsala^ where they were kept. 

The wool employed in the manufacture of shawls is of two kinds—'the 
fleece of the domesticated animals, and that from the animal in its wild state; 
of this latter sort, which is called asli tun, but a small proportion is imported. 

The interests of the Maharaja of Kashmir and his manufacturers are 
identified in the endeavour to retain the monopoly of the shawl-wool. 

Major Cunningham, R.E., states that the average price of shawl-wool in 
Lad£k is ft2 per seer; 128,()001bs. of shawl-wool are annually imported into 
Kashmir from Ladak. 

On arrival in Kashmir the wool is bought by a patfim farosh, or wool- 
retailer, who disposes of it to the women, who spin it into yarn. 

Moorcroft states the girls begin to spin at the age of ten, and that a 
hundred thousand females were employed in this occupation in Kashmir. 

The first task of the spinner is to separate the different materials of which 
the fleece consists, usually in about the following proportions 

. l£ seers. 

• ,, 

. ,* 

. a „ 

6 seers or 1 tr&k. 

The cleaned wool is then spread on a board, and a paste, composed of 
pounded rice and water, is rubbed into it (soap is never used, as it makes it 
harsh), after which it is dried, teased out, and spun into thread by the women, 
who work with little intermission the whole day. Moorcroft calculates the 
general earnings of an industrious and expert spinner to be only BI-8 per 
month, and they are probably less. 


Coarse hair 

Seconds or phiri . ‘ . 

Dust and foreign substances 
Fine wool . , 
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The shawl thread ( phamb-pan) is double. The finest brings one ehilki 
rupee for one tola weight ; of a coarser kind two and tluee tolas are given for 
one rupee; and a still coarser quality, called phur, is sold at the same price for 
four or five tolas. 

The merchants, who buy the thread from the spinners, sell it to the shawl 
manufacturers, making a profit of two or three annas on the rupee. 

The yarn, being divided into skeins according to the pattern decided upon, 
is then delivered to the rangrez , or dyer; he professes to be able to give it 
sixty-four tints, most of which are permanent; that called kiram dani, rich 
crimson, being the most expensive. The art of dyeing is said to have been 
introduced into Kashmir in the reign of the Emperor Akbar. 

When the body of the cloth is to be left plain, the phiri, or second yarn, is 
alone given to be dyed; being of a coarser quality, it is preferred for employ¬ 
ment in flowers and other ornaments, from its standing higher, and being, as 
it were, embossed upon the ground. 

The distribution of the colors is regulated by the thickness of the thread, 
the thinner threads being appropriated to the lighter tints. 

The tarfarosh adjusts the yarn for the warp and for the weft; he receives 
the yavn in hanks, but returns it in balls; he can prepare in one day the warp 
and weft for two shawls. 

The yarn, which has been cut and reeled, is then taken by the pennakan 
gum, or warp-dresser, who dips it into thick boiled rice water, by which 
process each length becomes stiffened and set apart from the rest. 

Silk is generally used for the warp on the border of the shawl, and has the 
advantage of showing the darker colors of the dyed wool more prominently 
than a warp of yarn, as well as hardening and strengthening and giving more 
body to the edge of the cloth. 

When the border is very narrow, it is woven with the body of the shawl, 
hut when broader, it is worked on a different loom and afterwards sewn on the 
edge of the shawl by the rqfuga, or fine drawer, with such nicety that the 
union can scarcely be detected. The operation of drawing or passing the 
yarns of the warp through the heddles is performed precisely in the same way 
as in Europe, and the warp is then taken by the shdl-bdf, or weaver, to the 
loom, which differs not in principle from that of Europe, but is of inferior 
workmanship. 

When the warp is fixed in the loom, the nakdsh, or pattern-drawer, and 
tarfarosh. and gandanwol , or persons who determine the proportion of yarn of 
different colors to be employed, are again consulted. The first brings the 
drawing of the pattern { siyatara ) in black and white, done with charcoal pencils; 
this branch of the trade is said to be confined to six or seven families. The 
gandanwol, having well considered it, points out the disposition of the colors, 
beginning at the foot of the pattern and calling out the color; the number of 
threads to which it is to extend, that by which it is to be followed, and so on 
in succession until the whole pattern has been described. 
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From his dictation the kitabwala writes down the particulars in a species 
of stenography, and delivers a copy of the document (ta’im) to the weavers. 

The workmen prepare the tills, or needles, by arming each with colored 
yarn of the weight of about four grains. These needles, without eyes, are 
made of light, smooth wood, and have both their sharp ends slightly charred 
to prevent their becoming rough or jagged through working. 

Under the superintendence of the gandanwol the weavers knot the yarn 
of the tills to the warp. 

The face or right side of the cloth is placed next to the ground, the work 
being carried on at the back or reverse, on which the needles are disposed in 
a row, and differing in number from four hundred to fifteen hundred accord¬ 
ing to the lightness or otherwise of the embroidery. 

As soon as the ustad is satisfied that the work of one line or warp is com* 
pletod, the comb is brought down upon it with a vigour and repetition 
apparently very disproportionate to the delicaoy of the materials. 

On a shawl being taken in hand, a small piece at the edge is first com¬ 
pleted by which a rough estimate of its value is formed, aDd on which an 
ad valorem duty of 25 per cent, is levied hy the government; of this amount, 
a portion is paid down, the shawl is stamped, and the manufacturer is then at 
liberty to proceed with the work, the value being adjusted and the balance 
paid on completion. 

In addition to the import duties on the material, poll-tax on the workmen, 
and the ad valorem duty on the value of the shawl, which are paid directly to 
the government, the kdr-khdad&r is obliged to fee liberally all government 
officials in any way connected with the trade, and it is affirmed, apparently 
on good grounds, that this dasturi, or illegal gratification, iB shared in by the 
highest officers of the State down to the lowest pandit connected with the 
dagshdli: these fees are stated to amount to little less than another 25 per 
oent. 

When finished, the shawls are submitted to the purzagnr, or cleaner, whose 
business it is to free the shawl from discolored hairs or yarn, and from 
ends or kuots; he either pulls them out severally with a pair of tweezers, 
or shaves the reverse face of the cloth with a sharp knife; any defects arising 
from either operation are immediately repaired by the rafdga. 

Previous to being washed the shawl has to be taken to the office of the 
dariga of the dagshdli for a permit. After registering it and collecting the 
tax ( lagut ) of 25 per cent, ad valorem, one of the pandits removes the govern¬ 
ment stamp which was impressed upon it at its commencement, by dipping 
the corner of the shawl into water; a receipt ( wdguidr) is then given to the 
owner to testify that all dues have been paid upon it. 

The goods are now handed over to the wafarosh, or person who has ad¬ 
vanced money on them to the manufacturer, and to the mohkurt, or broker, and 
these two settle the price and effect the sale to the merchant; the former 
charges interest on his advance, the latter a commission varying from 2 to 5 
per cent. 
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The purchaser takes the goods unwashed and sometimes in pieces, and the 
fine-drawer aud washerman have still to, do their part.- When partly washed, 
the dhobi brings the shawls to the merchant, that they may be examined for 
any holes or imperfections j should such occur, they are remedied at the 
expense of the seller. It is necessary to wash the shawls, in order to deprive 
them of the stiffness of the rice-starch remaining in the thread, aud for the 
purpose of softening them generally. The best water for this is found in the 
canal between the lake and the floodgates at the Drogjun, and in the cold 
waters of the Tel Bal stream near the Shalimar. In the former locality some 
ruins in largo limestone blocks are lying on the washing-place, and in one of 
these is a round hole, about a foot and a half in diameter and a foot in depth j 
in this the shawl is placed, and water being poured over it, it is stamped on 
by naked feet for about five minutes, and then taken into the canal by a man 
standing in the water. One end is gathered up in his hand, and the shawl 
swung round and beaten with great force upon a flat stone, being dipped into 
the canal- between every three or four strokes. They are then dried in the 
shade, as the hot sun spoils the colors ; and in ten days afterwards the colored 
shawls undergo a similar process, hut occupying less time. 

The white ones, after being submitted to the process, on the first day 
are spread in the sun and bleached by water sprinkled over them ; they then 
are again treated to the same process as the colored shawls, being stamped 
upon and beaten a second time and then bleached again till they are dry, and 
then for a third time beaten, stamped upon, and finally dried in the sun. 

In the second time of stamping, soap is sometimes used, but is not good 
generally, and is never used for the colored shawls, as the alkali might affect 
the colors. Sulphur fumes are employed to produce the pure, pale, white, 
colors in new shawls. 

After being washed, the shawls are stretched upon a wooden cylinder for 
two days, when they are removed to be packed. After being wrapped in 
sheets of smooth-glazed paper, they are pressed ; the bale is afterwards sewn 
up in strong cloth; over this a cover of birch-bark is laid and an envelope of 
wax-cloth added, and the whole is sewed upas smoothly and tightly as possible 
in a raw hide, which contracting, gives to the oontents of the package a 
remarkable degree of compactness and protection. 

Old shawls that require cleaning—and, it is said, in some instances new 
ones—are washed by means of the freshly gathered root of a parasitical plant 
called kritz, a species of consinia ( knis , dicsoorea deltoidea ?). A pound of it 
is bruised and mixed with about three pints of water; and to this, should it 
be necessary to raise the temperature, is added a mixture of pigeon’s-dung (a 
piece equal in size to a turkey's egg), mixed and beaten up with about the 
same quantity of water, and the shawl is saturated with the liquor, and then 
stamped upon, washed with the band, and then well steeped in the canal. 
The colors of an old Bhawl, after it has been washed, are often renewed so well 
as to deceive any but the initiated by pricking them in again with a wooden 
pin, dipped in the requisite tints. 
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Vigne states that the fool’s-cap or cypress-shaped ornament so commonly 
worked on the shawls is a representation of the jigek or kashkeh or aigrette 
of jewels which is worn on the forehead in the East, Others again think that 
the pattern was suggested by the windings of the River Jhelum in its course 
through the valley, as viewed from the top of the Takht-i-SuKm&n; but this 
latter supposition seems to be highly improbable. 

A first-rate woven shawl, weighing 7lbs. will fetch in Kashmir as much 
as £300, which price is made up of— 

£ 30 the coat of material. 

„ 150 the wages of labor. 

„ 70 duty. 

,i 50 miscellaneous expenses. 

Total . £300 

Ordinary shawls sell for prices ranging between R50 and R2,000, depend¬ 
ing upon the quality of material and richness of embroidery. Hand-worked 
shawls cost about one fifth as much as loom-made shawls. Shawls to the 
value”of about £130,000 used to be exported annually from Kashmir; of this 
amount, about nine lakhs or £90,000 worth used to find their way to Europe, 
the remainder supplying the various eastern markets. 

Of the Kaahmti' shawls exported to Europe, France monopolised 

about.80 per cent. 

United States of America . . . . . . . 10 „ 

Italy ... . . 6 „ 

Russia . • • • . • • • • • 2 „ 

Germany ..... .... I „ 

Great Britain ......... 1 „ 

Of the above, about two thirds were purchased in Kashmir by French 
agents and exported to France direct; now the trade is very small: the re¬ 
mainder are exported through native bankers and sold at the London auction 
sales, the buyers being nearly all French. 

On the breaking out of the war between France and Germany in 1870, the 
shawl trade suffered a sudden and temporary collapse; the ruin of the 
manufacturers and merchants was only averted by the Maharaja making large 
purchases to the value of several lakhs of rupees. The depression then caused 
has disappeared, and, although existing obstructions and abuses have been 
largely removed, this valuable branch of industry is only slowly recovering itself. 
The shawl-weavers at Badraw&r, Doda, and Basaoli enjoy great advantages, 
as they are free from many of the burdens and restrictions imposed upon their 
brethren in the valley of Kashmir. The shawls manufactured in these locali¬ 
ties hold a middle place in the market; while greatly inferior to the veritable 
Kashmir shawl, they are of superior quality to shawls manufactured at 
Amrits&r and other places in the Panjib, which are largely adulterated with 
wahabihahi, an inferior wool produced at Kivman. AmritsfLr, however, does 
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a flourishing business, and if Srinagar were as favorably situated, it would be 
in a better position to compete. 

Writing in December 1873, Mr. Wynne, the Officer on Special Duty, gives 
the following description of the depression of the trade :— 

" At the beginning of the year there were very heavy baUnoee due by the shawl-makere 
to the shawl department of the Kashmir administration. This was due to the extreme 
depression of the trade owing to the state of affairs in France. [A depression which still 
continues, and is indeed, at the present moment, greater than ever before. At the London 
sale, the results of whioh have just been communicated by telegram, while £2,500 worth of 
Amritsar shawls were sold, nothing whatever, 1 am told, out of the £4,000 worth of Kashmir 
shawls that were presented was sold. What to substitute for thiH article of industry, which 
has hitherto provided sustenance for between 80,000 and 90,000 of the population, is a 
question now seriously occupying the Maharaja’s attention. As an alleviation in the begin¬ 
ning of the summer, the M ahardja Designed to a number of shawl-weavers work in the silk 
factory at Srinagar, but as it was represented that the alleviation would be very slight (the 
work in the silk factories lasting at present for so small a portion of the year), and that the 
process would ruin that delicacy of hand which constitutes the special distinction of the 
shawl-weaver, the order was rescinded. I have suggested that the work of oarpet-making he 
stimulated, as that would provide for the shawl-weavers an occupation whioh, though coarse, 
is still not radically different from that in which they have been hitherto employed, while 
the demand for Iudian carpets is on the increase. And the suggestion is under considera¬ 
tion.]" 

Tlte trade has also received serious blows from change of fashion, whioh 
expelled these fabrics from the French and American markets. And the ad¬ 
mirable imitations, produced in France and at Paisley in Scotland, exercise a 
great influence ovSr the trade, yet a goodly number are still woven annually 
in the country of their birth, the demand for them in the East being main¬ 
tained as necessary appendages to rank ami state. But it was always a 
marvel how the industry could outlive the impositions that were put upon 
it; nor indeed could it have survived hut for the cruel regulation which 
forbade a weaver to relinquish his calling or, even until 1880, to leave the 
country. 

The wool was taxed ns it entered Kashmir, the manufacturer was taxed 
for every workman he employed, again he was taxed at various stages of the 
process according to the value of the fabric, and lastly, the merchant was taxed 
before he could export the goods. During the last year of the famine (1880) 
the export duty on shawls was raised to 85 per cent, ad valorem. This enor¬ 
mous rate, besides being an inducement to smuggling, discourages intending 
purchasers. No direct tax is taken from European visitors for shawls. The 
tax on the importation of shawl-work is for white about Company's R13 per 
maund, and for the colored about Rll. 

Such, then, is a brief sketch of a manufacture for which this country is 
renowned, and which, in recent times, has passed through many vicissitudes ( 
In the beginning even of this century there were thousands of looms at work 
replaced now by hundreds, and a great number of these beautiful fabrics were 
imported into Great Britain and the continent of Europe, a branch of trade nojv 
of little value. But fashion may change, and for the future and prosperity of 
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Kashmir, it is to be hoped it will. The art is not lost; it is not dead, hut in 
abeyance only; and there are a number of skilful hands now unemployed, 
ready and willing to turn out as perfect specimens as ever of those Kashmir 
shawls, without which, a few years ago, no fashionable lady deemed her ward¬ 
robe complete. 

Woollen Cloth .—The manufacture of woollen cloths is almost universal 
throughout the valley, and gives employment to the villagers through, the 
long winter months. The mountain sides and downs afford a rich pasturage 
to extensive flocks of sheep, whose increase is only limited by the difficulty of 
providing fodder during the winter, when all vegetation is hid beneath a thick 
carpet of snow, 

It is probable that the flocks, and consequently the outturn of wool, will 
not greatly exceed the present limit, as there is said to be a considerable 
mortality among the sheep each year from the effects of insufficient food dur¬ 
ing the winter. The want is, however, due completely to the carelessness 
of the owners. Unlimited food can be stored, and as the wool is now rising 
in price, the villagers are more careful of their sheep. 

The number of sheep owned by each family varies according to its wealth 
and prosperity; five, ten, or twenty sheep may represent the usual number, 
which in the case of well-to-do families is increased to forty, and even more. 

In the flocks, the sexes are about equally divided ; the rams ( wurah kat) 
number about 6 per cent, of the wethers {bala kat). The ewes [gob) bring 
forth but once a year, and then for the most part but one lamb ( chir ) at a 
birth, three being apparently quite unknown ; this may in some degree 
account for the very slow increase among the flocks of Kashmir, which is said 
not to exceed from 5 to 20 per cent., compared with grazing countries in 
Europe and Australia, where the annual increase in some.favored spots reaches 
85 per cent. 

The sheep are washed in the rivers and streams before shearing, and the 
fleece is cleansed by being scraped or beaten with a bent bit of iron hoop. 
Sheep are sheared twice a year, at the commencement of the spring and in the 
autumn. The autumn shearing is the most plentiful, the produce being about 
one third more than in spring; the quality of the wool is also superior. Wool 
of the autumn shearing is called yin, that of the spring wonnon. The rams 
and wethers yield about a seer or a seer and a qua'rter of wool; the ewes about 
half as much. 

There are three qualities’of wool [yer) —the black, which is of inferior 
value, sells at one and a half seers for the rupee (Kashmir weight and cur¬ 
rency) ; the grey, which is of middling quality, sells for one rupee a seer; and 
the white, or tusker, which is the best description, fetches from eight to twelve 
annas a seer. The three qualities are frequently mixed in manufacture. 

The better quality of wool is used in the manufacture of blankets and the 
fine woollen cloth called pashmina; of the inferior wool, coarse woollens, called 
pultu, are made. 
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There t&o two descriptions of blankets; the superior are made without 
seams and are called ah,pat; the iuferior have either one or two seams, and 
are known respectively as A6 or tin pat . 

The price of the first description varies between ten and twelve chilki 
rupees, and that of the seoond sort between seven and eight, according to 
color, texture, and weight. 

The blankets are usually made about feet long by 4| feet broad, about 
two and a half or three seers of wool being employed in the manufacture of 
each; they are commonly of the natural color of the wool, but are sometimes 
dyed after manufacture. 

The yarn (kdtmd/yer) is spun by the women; it takes about twenty days 
to prepare sufficient yarn to make a blanket. 

The yarn is taken to the weaver to be made up; these men are usually 
occupied as agriculturists during the summer months, reverting to their legiti¬ 
mate calling in winter. The weaver charges ten to twelve annas (British 
currency) for making up a blanket without seams, and five or six annas for 
one with seams. The operation of weaving a blanket occupies from three to 
four days. 

It is said that each family produces two or three blankets or pieces of 
puttu during the winter; of the latter description of cloth two kinds are 
manufactured, yeripaut putt'd, whioh is all made of wool, and sutrapaut puttu, 
partly of wool and partly of cotton. 

Common puttu 1 is sold at the rate of about 2£ or 8 yards per chilki 
rupee. Goat’s hair in Kashmir seems only to be applied to the manufacture 
of thin rope or cord, which possseses extreme strength and elasticity. 
There is now a considerable trade in articles made of pashmlna and puttu, 
curtains, table-cloths, &o., being very prettily embroidered with colored wool, 
the patterns being harmonious and tasteful. Pashmina is dear, ordinary 
qualities being R5 to 117 per yard, but puttu is moderately priced, the piece of 
nine yards varying from R-3i to Rli, width about 18 to 22 inches. A pair 
of plain curtains, with worked borders, cost about R15 to R18, and if worked 
all over, the cost is R8 or RIO more. The fault of the work at present is that 
many of the dyes quickly fade, and the work is not well finished. 

Very beautiful aud cheap rugs are made of numdah, or thick felt. This 
felt is made in pieces 6 to 7 feet by 4 to 5 feet. The ground colors 
are varying shades of brown, fawn, green, blue, yellow, &e. The rugs 
are generally worked all over. Plain, they cost about R3 each, and 
worked, R4 to R5. Carpets vary according to size, but to give an idea, a 
carpet 16 feet by 12 feet, with a deep-worked border and large centre, would 
cost from R4Q to R50. The merchants, however, are generally open to an 
offer. The best time to make purchases is in spring, when the greatest 
variety is in stock. The best shops are those of Muhammad Jfin, Shahmad 
Sh&b, and Bahar Shah, and orders sent to any of them, addressed Srinagar, 
are executed, though often after considerable delay. 

1 One piece of puttu, 11 feet wide, 81 yards long, costs about H4-4 (British rupees). 
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For sportsmen, woollen gloves, socks, gaiters, caps, veils, &o., are made, 
and they are also used by the natives in winter, and can be purchased for a 
few annas. ( Wingate.) 

The following list of all the woollen and j mshmina goods produced in 
Kashmir is extracted from the " Hand-Book of the Manufactures and ArtB of 
the PaDjib," by B. H. Baden-Powell, B.C.S. 


SMI paehmfim. 

„ sada. 

„ kani Mr. 

„ ami! k(tr. 

„ dori Mr, 

„ kettfni Mr (twisted thread), 
Fard sMl. 

Doshaltf. 

Rtimtfl. 

Jdmawdr. 

Shamltf, 

Ldngi. 

Qulbadan. 

Alwtfn, 

„ ydk tdra. 

„ <16 tdrh. 

Par-i-purz. 

Par-i-taUs. 

Caps. 

Stockings. 

QloveB. 

Loi. 

» y<£k arzy. 


Loi dd avz. 

„ tin arz. 

„ lahori. 

„ kinard Mr. 

„ s&dS. 

Putti. 

Puttd. 

Puttd tdsh. 

„ khudrang. 

„ abshar. 

„ kbat dSr. 

„ charkhana. 

Chint puttfi. 

Gabba. 

TJrinak. 

Puttd malidfi—a soft or felted (lit. " rub¬ 
bed ”) woollen fabric. 

Puttd Edmnagari—made at Edmnagar, 
Jamd, 

‘ Purm-Narm ’—a name giren by Akbar to 
the soft, fine, and rare 
fabric of ibex wool. 


In Ladak a thick kind of puttu of sheep's wool is made up in pieces 
1 foot wide and from 8 to 10 yards long. The price per piece varies from 
B4i to R5. It is only purchasable in small quantities in Leh. Any quantity 
of sacking can, however, be purchased, there being a constant demand for it 
for bags for the conveyance of goods. About 120,000 yards of blanketing 
and sacking are annually expended on the carrying trade. The total value of 
the manufacture is only R7,500. ( Cunningham .) 

Spinning , weaving, and dyeing are carried on in almost every household. 
Professional weavers are found in a few of the most populous villages. The 
shortness of its staple renders the goat's down {lend) so difficult to spin, 
that the Laddkis do not usually manufacture it themselves, but sell the raw 
materialto the Kashmiris. Goat's hair is called rdl, and from this the LadSkfs 
make all their blankets. 


Wool-cleansing is either effected by rubbing it with cones of the dried clay, 
called pulsa, or by sprinkling it with a powder of the same clay. This cleansed 
wool is only used for the better sort of woollen stuffs. The art of bleaching 
is unknown. 

Felling is practised to a limited extent, and also basket-work. There are 
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a few cobblers, carpenters, and braziers in the country, chiefly found at Ldh. 
Printing and painting are roughly carried on in the monasteries. {H. 
Btraehey.) 

Paper.— The manufacture of paper in Kashmir is said to have begun in the 
time of Akbar the Great. Before that time the liber or inner bark of » 
species of birch was used instead. 

Forster mentions the paper of Kashmir as an article of extensive commerce, 
and it still maintains its ancient reputation, being superior to anything yet 
produced in Hindustan. Of the specimens exhibited in the Lahore Exhibition 
of 1864, it was recorded that this beautiful paper, the best of all native manu¬ 
factures, can bo purchased everywhere. 

It is in.great demand for making manuscript copies of all the more valued 
authors; it is also used for complimentary letters and polite correspondence 
amongst natives generally. It is distinguished by its fine gloss and polish, 
its evenness and freedom from flaws, also by its whito wax-like color and 
appearance. 

There are about thirty-two paper factories in the suburb of Naoshera, 
which is the centre of the trade, giving employment to about twelve men in 
each. Thero used also to be a factory in the Hari Parbat fort, worked by 
convict labor j but this has lately been abolished, consequent on the govern¬ 
ment monopoly having been farmed out to a contractor. 

During the winter months the paper factories are closed. The mills in 
which the pulp {khamir) is prepared are situated on the Dal lake, near the 
Shalimar gardens, and at Arats in the Lar parqana. 

The pulp is said to be composed of a mixture of cotton rags and hemp. 
The rags, which arc bought or collected in the city, are first well washed and 
oleansed from all impurities, the finest materials being selected for the 
superior qualities of paper. They are then pounded for twenty-four hours 
without intermission in an ordinary lever-mill worked by the feet. The mass 
is then dried, after which it is enclosed in a long, strong sheet, and again care¬ 
fully washed and dried. The hemp is treated in much the same way, but is 
washed in large baskets instead of in a sheet. The pulps, or rags and hemp, 
are then mixed in equal proportions and again pounded, and to the mass slaked 
lime and zazzi (a very impure sub-carbonate of soda) are added to whiten it. 
This is repeated from five to twenty times according to the quality of paper 
desired. Wheu ready, the pulp is conveyed to the paper factories at Naoshera, 
and is kept in a stone receptacle close to the houz, or bath, in which it is 
mixed as required. 

The houz is a large wooden tub, with low sides and high ends ; it is filled 
with water, in which a small portion of the pulp is mixed. The houzawhol 
sits by the side of this tub ; he is furnished with a frame, or tray made 
of strips of light- wood, on which rests a blind or screen of fine reeds. 
ThiB frame he dips deftly iuto the mixture before him, allowing it to float on 
the surface; a thin film or layer of pulp settles, and the water strains through 
the screen. Should lie notice any speck or impurity in the film, he removes 
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it with a pair of wooden tweezers; the dipping process is then repeated, and 
the frame raised and rested on a pole, which is supported in a notch cut in the 
ends of the bath. The reed screen is then carefully detached from the frame, 
and the houzawhol with much dexterity separates the sheet of pulp from it and 
deposits it on a heap at his side; the screen is then re-attached to the frame, 
and the process repeated. At the end of the day’s work, the heap of sheets of 
pulp is submitted to a slight pressure and left to dry for the night; in the 
morning it is removed, and the sheets are separated into layers of about half 
a dozen, which are hung on the walls of the surrounding buildings or laid 
upon the grass to bleach in the sun. 

. When dry, each sheet is separated, and those that are defective removed ; 
the remainder are then collected in dusters, or quires of twenty-four sheets, 
and the edges are smoothly cut to the required size with a knife. 

Each sheet is then rubbed by baud with a sort of pumice-stone ( kurkuttu ); 
it is then damped and again rubbed with a stone of rough conglomerate called 
the sangmohra. The sheet is then passed to the karashiool, who rubs it with 
his hand, encased in a rough glove of flannel or goats’ hair which he dips in 
a bowl of rice paste (maia) by his side. The sheets are then hung separately 
on strings suspended from the roof to dry, this process being repeated on four 
successive days; the sheets are then passed to another rubber, or mohrakash, 
who polishes each with a small smooth agate stone embedded in a little cylin¬ 
der or handle of wood. To effect this the sheet of paper is laid on a narrow 
smooth and sloping board, before which the mohrakash kneels, and, holding the 
mohra with both hands, he rubs the paper with much force and persistency 
until the required polish is produced. Should any little flaw occur, he tears a 
morsel of paper from a sheet by his side, and iuserts it in the hole, rubbing it 
in until the scar is obliterated. As each duster, or quire, is completed, it 
is removed, folded in the middle, and rolled into a cylinder, which is encased 
in a cover of colored papers which are twisted up at the ends. 

The whole of the process which has been described is carried out by hand, 
and is consequently exceedingly slow and laborious. The best description of 
paper manufactured is called fermaishi, and most of it is consumed in govern¬ 
ment offices. Of this description there are three qualities, viz., anldr, the 
best, costing six chilki rupees a duster, or quire of twenty-four sheets, each 
sheet measuring about 24 feet square; ansat, the second quality, sold at four 
rupees per quire; and adnar, the third quality, sold at three rupees a quire. 

After these comes the damnshti, a common description of paper most gener¬ 
ally used; it is sold for one and a half chilki rupees per quire, A thin straw 
colored note or letter paper called dakhi is also manufactured; it is made in 
small sheets, and costs three chilki rupees a quire. The rangi or coloured 
papers are sold at twelve annas ( chilki ) a quire; kalamdani, an inferior descrip¬ 
tion of paper, at ten annas ; and the sher jangi, which is made in small square 
sheets, at four annas a quire. 

It is said that the greater part of the paper made'iu the Srinagar factories 
is appropriated by the government, payment being made partly in cash and 
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partly in grain ; what remains is disposed of to the merchants at the prices 
above mentioned, and is either retailed for home consumption or exported. 

The houzawhol, it is said, receives two annas {chilli) a duster; his earnings 
depend upon his skill ; a good workman can, it is said, turn out about four 
quires of femaishi , and six quires of the inferior sorts of paper per day. 

The mo abash , or rubbers, receive from four to eight annas a duster accord¬ 
ing to the quality of the paper; their work is very laborious, and they are 
consequently unable to exceed a quire a day. The barashwol, who spreads 
the rice-paste, receives half the above rates. 

Those engaged in drying the sheets of paper receive two annas a day. 
The durability of the paper produced in Kashmir is remarkable, contrasting 
favorably in this respect with much that is made in Europe, where the 
practice of mixing certain chemical substances with the pulp is said to have 
caused a great deterioration in the quality. 

In the present day all the paper required in Ladak is imported from the 
surrounding countries, viz,, Turkistan, Changthang, Kashmir, and India. None 
is exported. 

When trade was not so easy, and paper more expensive in the surrounding 
countries, Ladak used to make its own paper from the roots of astragabes 
sir ictus. Dr. Aitehison sent some of these plants to Kew and had the follow¬ 
ing opinion passed on them as a material for making paperthe inner 
portion of the bark affords an excellent material for the manufacture of paper. 
The great objection to it is the outer rind, which is not only a source of dust, but 
extremely difficult to bleach. It is hard to fix a value for such an article, but in 
the state in which the bark is, it would be probably worth about £7 a ton. 
IE the outer rind were removed, it would probably be worth twice as much. . . . 
It is feared there will be great difficulty in rendering it fit for the manufacture 
of white paper.’' 

This plant also grows in Lahoul, where the inhabitants say that the paper 
made from it is of a poisonous character, and injures the eyes of those who 
read writing on it. Dr. Aitehison adds that it might be worth the while of 
the Kashmir merchants to import it as far as Gandarbal, their great paper 
factory. 

Fapier mactrt). —A description of papier machi or lacquered work_ is pecu¬ 
liar to Kashmir, where it goes by the name of kar-i-kalamdanif “ pen-case 
work,” or kar-i-munabash, painted-ware. 

The work is by no means always of papier mache, as it is frequently done 
on articles of smooth wood. Th & papier machS is prepared by pulping coarse 
native paper, and moulding the softened material to the required shape. The 
article is then covered with a coating of white paint, on the surface of which 
a delicate pattern in colors, chiefly crimson, green, and blue, is drawn with a 
fine brush ; flowers, and the curved designs seen upon shawls, are most com¬ 
monly produced. A very pretty pattern is also done by painting with a gold 
paiut a spreading series of minute branches and leaves on a white ground; a 
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border of brighter coloring is added ; sometimes figures of men and animals 
are introduced. 

When the painting is done, the surface is varnished over with a varnish 
made by boiling the clearest copal (sundras) in pure turpentine. The varnish 
has to be prefectly transparent, or it would spoil the appearance of the painting; 
mastic varnish may, perhaps be used; mastic (mustagi rumi) is brought 
abundantly from Kabul. 

Pen-cases, trays, cabinets, and boxes are the articles usually manufactured, 
but a similar style of painting is sometimes applied to palankins, bowdahs, 
boats, and even to the walls and ceilings of rooms. Moorcroft justly remarks 
that the painters of Kashmir are an ingenious race, and have talents whioh 
under a fostering government and competent instruction, might be applied 
with suocess to loftier objects than articles of furniture or decorated pen-cases. 

Bold and silver work.-— The silver and gold work, of which a great deal is 
made in Srinagar, is exceedingly effective, and the smiths, with the rudest 
tools, consisting of a hammer with a few tiny chisels and punches, contrive to 
copy with admirable fidelity numerous designs, both Oriental and European. 
The work is uniform in design, consisting of various patterns of small sprigs of 
leaves all over the vessel in relief; sometimes it is made with the ground of sil¬ 
ver and the sprigs gilt; this latter is called ganga-jamni work. These goods 
are sold in Srinagar by actual weight in silver, with a fixed rate, usually 4 annas 
per tola, including gilding, for workmanship added. Jewellery also, in both 
silver and gold, is tolerably well executed. 

All the articles manufactured in silver are likewise produced of similar pat¬ 
terns iu pure copper, which, after being sent to England, can be electroplated; 
and so perfectly do such take the gilding, that, with the exception of their 
weight, it is impossible to distinguish them from articles of richer material. 

In pure copper the favorito articles are large trays, candlesticks, brackets 
in the shape of chindr leaves, &c. But a very pretty work is the copper- 
enamel, a ground of light or dark blue or red, with the pattern in gilt in relief. 
In this work tea-sets, napkin-rings, finger-bowls, jugs of all shapes, &c., are 
made, and as the price does not exceed four annas per tola, the ware is popular-. 
The best known coppersmiths are Lassu and Subhano. [Wingate.) 

Rope .—Rope is manufactured from the leaves of a plant called krishun, a 
species of iris lily which grows in abundance in Kashmir, aud also from a 
plant called techkar, and from twigs of trees. The commonest rope is made 
from twisted straw. 

Cider.—See apple and pear. 

Wine.—See vines. 

Opium is manufactured at Kiehtwfir and Doda, and a little in Kashmir, 
The time for extracting opium is in Chet (March-April), when the poppy 
has attained its full size: a small flat iron tool, with two or three points, 
called a nashtar, is used to scarify the poppy, being drawn longitudinally down 
the poppy-head so as to scratch it, whereon the milky juice exudes, whiob 
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after a certain time coagulates, and is scraped off with a small bent iron tool, 
like a miniature sickle, aud collected in cups made of the leaves of the plant 
itself. When the shells are full of opium juice, they are collected and all emptied 
together into a vessel and left to dry. When dry, the opium is formed into 
balls and placed in the shade. These are turned every third or fourth day, and 
when dry form the opium in use. 

Atia of roses .—The atta of roses made in Kashmir used to be considered 
superior to any other; it never appears, however, to have been au article of 
commerce. 

Leather work .—'The leather work of Kashmir is very superior, owing to the 
mode of tanning. The skins, after being cleaned, are placed in a vat of clean 
water, with a layer of pounded galls between every two skins; a man is 
employed to tread them down daily, from morning to night, for twenty-five 
days, fresh galls being added every fifth day. 

They are then hung to dry ; but, before they are dry, the grain side is well 
rubbed with a paste of Armenian bole. When dry, tho flesh side is lightly 
scraped and mutton suot is rubbed in until the leather is saturated; the rub¬ 
bing is performed in the sunshine, and tho skin is left for several days exposed 
to the sun. It is then put into water again and trodden, and rubbed until all 
groasiness disappears, when it is polished by being well rubbed with a blunt 
iron instrument. Moorcroft describes this leather as being strong, solid, heavy, 
and pliable, without auy disposition to crack, and states that some pieces of 
saddlery had been in use eighteen or twenty years, and were none the worse for 
constant wear. The abundance of the hides and the excellence of the loather 
are sure to make an important industry, when a larger market produces better 
manufacture. 

Soap .—Two kinds of soap are manufactured in Kashmir, one kind from oil 
which yields a coarse soap, another bind from fat. The former is called tUa 
sdbun. the latter safid sdbun. There are two manufactories of soap in Srina¬ 
gar, the proprietors of which have a monopoly of the trade. 

Labor .—Of the laboring classes in Kashmir it may be said, with the ex¬ 
ception of the shawl-weavers, whose wages are low (even as compared with the 
price of provisions), whose labor is very severe, and whose children are im¬ 
pressed at too early an age, that they are, as a general rule, well fed, well 
clothed, and fairly housed. A coolie, if engaged by contract, will carry 
up to two hundred pounds weight, for days in succession, at the rate of 8 
to 10 miles a day along hilly roads. The women, of whom many ply the oar 
on the Jhelum, will work against stream, either towing or paddling, for 
several hours without cessation. Neither Bex could stand this strain, as they 
do for months off and on, if they did not get a sufficiency of nourishing food. 

As regards agricultural labor, it is not easily ascertained in a country 
where payment, if not in kind, is often by exchange, one man promising 
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another a day’s labor in return for hie. Again, many persons draw the means 
of subsistence for themselves and their families direct’ from the soil, but 2 
annas a day is the usual payment. 

Journeymen in the various trades do not, Mr, Girdlestone thinks, get 
much more than their food from their masters. The boat-people with an 
average charge of H15 a month for a crew of four persons, which includes 
usually one or two women, do not make a bad income from the Europeans 
during the summer months, and are not often without a customer, and in 
winter they can earn a trifle by the transport of grain and timber. The ordi¬ 
nary dunga used by visitors carries from 80 to 100 kharwdrs of makku 
Such a boat making a trip from, say, Baramula to' Srinagar, would get one 
Irak per kharwdr for the freight, of which i would go in tolls, so that the 
boatman would earn for a full load 4 kharwdrs 11 traks or about 119 chilki. 
Besides loading the trip takes 5 days, and there is great delay in unloading ; 
consequently a boat would be lucky if it made two trips a month. Coolies, 
when employed by Europeans, are paid 4 annas to 6 annas of British money 
a stage each, but this sum does not usually stay with them, t'no majority being 
hired by contractors at about Company’s B2-4 to 112-8 a month, and giving 
over to the contractors half an anna a stage. The d&k runners from Srinagar 
to Banihil get Company’s B8-2 a month each. For coolie labor in the Resi¬ 
dency garden, Mr. Girdlestone was charged 2 annas a day per head. 

Cattle ,—Cows and oxen are small but very numerous, and in the summer 

months find luxuriant pasture on the higher 
Ammal production*. hills. Milk and butter are very good and 

cheap. Ghi is only made for exportation to the Pauj&b. With quick transit 
Kashmir could supply the Fanjab with high-class beef and mutton. Buffaloes 
are scarce in Kashmir, on the whole. The buffalo ( m&nsha kaut, buffalo 
bull j mdnsha, buffalo cow) is numerous on the hills, but is not indigenous. 
The cow being held sacred by the Hindus is never allowed to be killed. In 
LadSk the common horned cattle are of a small breed, and are kept chiefly in 
the lower agricultural districts ; in the higher and pastoral, yaks are better 
adapted to the country and climate. The common Indian oxen (the small Hi¬ 
malayan breed) are common in Nubra and the warmer districts of the country. 

The dzo (female dzo-mo), the offspring of the yak and common cow, is a 
most valuable hybrid. It is used throughout the country for the plough as 
well as for carrying loads, being more tractable than the yak, and quite .ns 
strong. It also bears heat better. The dzo-mo gives much more and bettsar 
milk than the yak cow. The milk is chiefly used for butter, which is taken by 
the Ladaki with his tea. The price of a good dzo varies from H12 to B20. 
(i Cunningham .) 

Sheep .—Sheep are plentiful; those from the neighbourhood of the village 
of H4jan,Tn the Saremozapafn pargana, are said to be the finest in the valley, 
or perhaps anywhere on the Himalayas, In fat and flavor they vie with the 
Southdown sheep. 
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With regard to the goodness of the mutton, Moorcroft remarks s—• 

“ Whether this is owing to any peculiarity in their feed I shall not undertake to deter¬ 
mine. but although it would be very possible to prepare an ample sufficiency of hay for winter 
fodder, the preference is given to the leaves of certain trees, as the walnut, willow, mulberry, 
elm, and several others, which are considered much more warming and nutritious than hay, 
especially for sheep. 

“ Small branches, after having been cut when iu full leaf, are immediately so disposed 
within the first forks of the tree to which they belong as to be thereby retained; and 
although loosely piled, yet, in consequence of being entangled amongst themselves, are not 
detached by the wind; neither do they lose their leaves, nor are the latter iu any respect 
injured. 

“ This forage is reserved for the severe part of the winter, when the cattle are driven 
under the trees in which the store is suspended, and the dry branches being pulled down, the 
leaves are eaten by thorn with great avidity. 

“ When grass is stored for winter fodder, it is twisted into thick ropes immediately after 
having been cut down, and in this state hung across the upper branches of trees, without 
other preparation, for hay ; it thus keeps free from rottenness, and generally even from 
mouldiness, notwithstanding the great quantity of rain and snow that falls. Grass thus 
dried is generally given to the cattle in the morning, and leaves in the afternoon and even¬ 
ing; oil-oake, made of linseed, walnut kernels, mustard seed, along with the seed of cotton, 
are given to fatten cattle, as are flags or the leaves of sedgo.” 

The Tartar sheep is distinguishable by its small head and long slender legs, 
and is of the short-tailed breed. The wool is very long and soft. 

Two distinct kinds are found in Ladak— 

(1) The large, black-faced huniya, used chiefly for carrying loads. 

(2) The pretty, diminutive sheep of the Purik district, which is used for 

food only. 

Nearly all the traffic of Changthang and Rupshu is transported on. the 
huniya sheep. They are food, clothing, and carriage, and form the principal 
wealth of the people. The average price ranges from B2-8 to 114. A Purik 
sheep can in Purik be bought for a rupee, but in Leh tho price is B3 to R5, 

[Cunningham,) 

Captain Biddulph, one of the members of the Yarkand Mission, supplies 
the following note on the use of sheep carrying supplies 

11 1 left Tankse on the 18th September, taking with me thirty sheep, carrying loads of 
grain and flour. Wishing merely to test their marching capabilities, I looked upon the 
supplies they carried as extra, and their loads remained intact till within four marches of 
Shtthlddla, when I was forced to commence using them, 

“The Tartars usually make their sheep carry a load of 821bs , and march 7 or 8 miles a 
day only, making frequent halts; as, however, I expected to be marching hard at times, I 
put only a load of 201bs., on each sheep. Beyond this I took no care of them, and simply let 
them take their chance. 

" A great part of the route was over rough and stony ground, but only one of them 
broke down, though many of them showed signs of footsoreness at times. 

“The load secured by breast and breech ropes, rides well, sinking into the fleece, and 
not being liable to shift. 
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“ On fair ground, where they marched with a broad front, they marched at the rate of 
1| miles an hour: a large number would no doubt travel slower, and much must depend 
upon the breadth of the road. 

" The greatest difficulty they had to contend with was crossing the streams, and while 
marching in the Kdrakash valley, they were sometimes obliged to cross the river three or 
four times in a day. Not only were the loads liable to become damaged, but the weight of 
water hanging in their fleeces, and on several occasions freezing, greatly impeded progress. 

“ On the days on which they had no grass, they had literally nothing to eat, as they 
refused grain, not being accustomed to it. One man was sufficient to manage the lot, and 
two men, I should say, could easily drive and manage a hundred. 

“ On arrival in camp they were unloaded and turned out to shift for themselves till dark, 
when they were herded for the night, 

“ The fact that a flock of sheep carrying twenty loads should be able to maroh 330 miles 
in a month with only one oasualty, through a country in which forage is always scanty and 
at a very inclement season of the year, is remarkable. After the first maroh the elevation 
was never less than 11,000 feet, and the thermometer at night sank to 15° and 16° below 
zero. The sheep, however, did not apparently feel either oold or elevation. 

“Future exploring parties on the Karakoram will, I feel certain, find a flock of sheep a 
most useful addition to their camp. Not only are they very easily looked after, but they 
can feed themselves as they go along among the rocks where horses would starve. 1 Besides 
this, when their loads are disposed of they can themselves be eaten. The accompanying 
table will show the particulars of the marches they made. I was accompanied the whole 
time by a survey pandit, who paced the distance each day :— 


“ Table showing marches taken by a fiock of sheep carrying loads of 20 lbs. 


March. 



Date. 

" 

Miles. 

Remarks. 

Tankse to Tohur-ka-talab 

18th Sept. 1873 : 

14 


Lukung . , 

Chagra 

• s 

• • 

19 th 
21 st 

M 

tt * 

n 

8 


Kimdi , . 

• • 

22 nd 



13 

Cross Lankar pass, 18,400 feet. 

Pamzal . 

• • 

23rd 



13 

Gogra . . 


24th 



18* 


Shammal Lungpa 


26th 



12 


Camp near Niechu 


27th 

ft 

If • 


No grass. Cross Changlang 
pass, 19,300 feet. 

„ on Lingzithang 

• • 

28th 

tt 

II 

16 J 

No grass. 

Cam p . . 


29th 

ft 

ft * 

20 $ 

Ditto. 

Samnal . . 

• * 

30th 

H 

11 * 

214 

Cross Kizil Dfwan, 17,600 feet; 
did not arrive in camp till 

Kizit Jilga . 

* • 

1 st 

Oct. 


11 

dark. 

Changtash . 


7th 

II 

>1 • 

24 

Grass very scarce; did not arrive 

Bamnal . , 

• • 

9th 



13 

till after dark. 

Camp 

* • 

10 th 


ft • 

10 i 

Grass very scarce. 

M * * 

* S 

11 th 

ft 


15 

No grass. 

» • • 


12 th 

>1 


16f 

No grass ; one sheep broke down 
on the march. 

Sorah . . 


13th 



54 

Camp 


14th 

t» 

ft • 

13 


t> • • 


16th 



104 

Supplies not began to be used 
till this evening. 

Gulbasbem , 


17th 

ft 


18 

Shtfbidtfla . 


18th 

tt 

»f 

23 

Total 330$. The last 11 marches 
being down the valley of the 
K&rakdsh.” 


1 In this summing up Captain Biddulph does not repeat what he mentioned above, viz., that 
sheep will not eat grain where there is no grass.— F. F. Y. 
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Goats ,—Goats are very numerous in nearly all parts of the Kashmir State. 

In Ladik the larger kinds are used for carrying loads, but the most numet- 
ous are the well-known shawl-goats, which thrive only in the most elevated 
districts. They are bred in Nubra, Zanskar, and Rupshu. The finest wool, 
however, comes from Chinese territory, and from Khotan. The shawl-goat is 
only shorn once a year, and the wool is at once separated from the coarser 
hair. The latter is manufactured into blanketing for tents, sacking, and 
ropes for home consumption. 

The wool is exported to Kashmir and the Panjab, Ldh being the entrepdt 
between the shawl marts and the wool-producing countries. The fine shawl- 
wool is called lena , the common wool bal, and the hair spu. The average 
price of the shawl-wool in Ladak is about ft2 a seer, and that of a shawl-goat 
S4. ( Cunningham.) 

Pigs ,—Gulab Singh is said to have introduced pigs into Kashmir. Until 
lately the Hindus of Srinagar were allowed by government to keep swine, to 
the great disgust of the Muhammadan inhabitants: recently, however, the 
city has been entirely cleared of these animals by order of the Maharaja, but 
many are now to be found in a wild state. 

Fowls .—In Kashmir the common domestic fowl and ducks and geese are, 
abundant, and the rearing of capons {kheis kokar) is common throughout the 
Lol&b valley. The domestic fowl is found at Leh and in the Nubra valley. 
It is only reared by Musalmans. It was also introduced by Gulab Singh into 
Baitistan with great success. 

Bees .—Moorcroft remarks that the management of bees is an interesting 
subject in the rural economy of Kashmir. Every farmer in the district of 
Lar—and I have since found the practice general, throughout the whole 
country in the eastern part of Kashmir—has several hives in his house; in 
some houses I have counted as many as ten. 

A provision for hives is made in building the house by leaving appropriate 
cavities in the walls. These somewhat differ in size, but agree in their 
general form, each being cylindrical and extending quite through the wall. 
This tube is lined by a plastering of clay-mortar, about an inch in thickness, 
and the mortar is worked up with the chaff or husk of rice, or with the down 
of thistles, whioh latter is employed also for clay-mortar in general, being the 
first application of this substance to the use of man I have yet witnessed. 

The dimensions of a hive are, on an average, about 14 inches in diameter, 
and, when closed at both ends, about 20 or 22 inches in length. 

The walls of farm-houses and cottages differ in respect to their materials, 
but are commonly constructed of rough stones or bricks, and of clay or lime 
mortar, along with a large admixture of wood in the district just mentioned. 
That end of the cylinder nearest to the apartment is closed by a round platter 
of red pottery-ware, a little convex in the middle, but the edges are made 
flush with the wall by a luting of clay-mortar, and the other extremity is shut 
by a similar dish, having a circular hole, about a third of an inch in diameter, 
in its centre. 
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It does not appear that there is any particular rule for the height of the 
hives from the ground. They sometimes are confined to the walls of the lower 
or basement storey, generally appropriated to cattle in the farm-houses of 
Kashmir; at others they are inserted into those of the first floor, but are fre¬ 
quently seen in both situations in the same house, as well as in the walls of 
its outbuildings. So little difference exists between the practices ordinarily 
pursued in Kashmir and in Europe in respect to hiving new swarms, as not to 
call for notice; but that adopted in the former country for preserving the old 
swarm when the honey is taken, well deserves imitation by the bee-master in 
the latter country, 

The process by which this is, as I witnessed it, effected, is the following 
Having in readiness a wisp of dry rice-straw and a small quantity of burning 
charcoal in an earthen dish, the master of the house, with a few strokes of the 
point of a short sickle, disengages the inner platter of the tube, bringing into 
view the combs suspended from the roof of the hive and almost wholly covered 
with beos, none of which, however, offer to resent the aggression or to enter 
the room. Having placed the straw upon the charcoal, and holding the dish 
close to the mouth of the hive, he blew the smoke strongly against the combs, 
but removed the straw the instant it todk fire, to prevent it burning the bees, 
and quenched the (lame before he employed it again. 

Almost stifled by the smoke, the bee3 hurried through the outer door with 
such rapidity that the hive was cleared of its inhabitants within a few minutes, 
when the farmer, introducing the sickle, cut down the combs nearest to him, 
which were received into a dish previously inserted underneath them, and left 
undisturbed about one third of the combs, which were those close to the outer 
door. 

He then replaced the inner platter, and brushing off hastily a few bees 
which clung to the combs, though apparently in a state of stupefaction, threw 
them out of the house. Observing many other bees lying motionless on the 
floor of the hive, I inquired whether they were dead or only stupified, and was 
answered that they would recover; however, I was not wholly satisfied that 
this recovery would take place; but preparations for continuing my journey at 
a very early hour on the following morning unluckily prevented me from 
ascertaining the fact. But neither the fate of these nor of those left senseless 
in the hive excited any interest in the owner, as enough remained to carry on 
the business of the hive, into which the expelled bees returned, as soon as its 
cavity was freed from smoke, without stinging a single individual. The 
whole business was completed within ten minutes, and it was asserted that not 
above one hundredth part of the community is destroyed by this method. 
The farmers here are well acquainted with the existence of the queen-bee, but 
give themselves little trouble about the internal economy of the hive. Ac¬ 
counts differed as to the weight of the annual yield of a hive, and to the re¬ 
lative proportion of honey and of wax; and that now taken afforded no 
evidence on these points, as its combs had been removed in part only two 
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months before. Altogether, however, it seemed to me that the produce was 
less than the ordinary yield of a good swarm in England, making allowance 
also for the portion left for the winter support of the bees. The honey was 
light-oolored, and of a taste as pure and sweet as that of Narbonne. 

It possessed less of the cloying quality generally attending this substance 
than any other I recollect to have met with, and I could not learn that the 
farmers had any suspicion of their honey ever being intoxicating or poisonous 
as has been noticed to be the ease, occasionally, with that made by the bhoura of 
Garhwdl. The peasantry of Kashmir are unacquainted with the employment 
of honey as the basis of a fermented liquor, but eat it raw or mixed with 
various articles of common food, whilst the most wealthy substitute it for sugar 
in preserving fruits. 

It is customary to take the hive every year, and the end of September or 
beginning of October is found the best season for this operation, a little time 
still remaining for the bees to add to the portion left for their support during 
five months. This amounts to about a third of the whole produce, and would 
appear to suffice, as swarms seldom die, and the Kashmiris substitute no other 
materials as food. It is stated that an old swarm yields more honey than a 
young one, and that families seldom die except of old ago. I was informed 
that it was no uncommon circumstance to preserve the same community for 
ten or even for fifteen years; and some instances were quoted of a family 
having been retained for twenty years; but this was hold to be of very rare 
occurrence. 

In consequonee of the bees being thus literally domiciliated, they acquire 
a mildness of conduct far more decided than those of Europe, by which the 
lives of many of these insects ure saved annually; and the confidence gained, 
subduing their natural irascibility, may generate an increase of industry, or at 
least an iucrease of produce, in relation to the number and to the size of the 
individuals of each community; and it is clear that the situation of the hive 
keeps many of the natural enemies of the bee at a distance. The bee of 
Kashmir is a little smaller than that of Europe, though a little larger than the 
'domesticated bee of Kumaon and of Gftrhwal. Honey sells at about three 
pence, British, a pound, but wax is considerably dearer. 

Dr. Aitchison writes 

“ At L*5h I saw no honey-bee, but got some specimens of a bombua or humble-bee, oalled 
bonga-nakpo (black-spotted bee), and a wasp called bony-ser (or golden bee). But honey for 
trading with is manufactured in L^h without the aid of bees.” 

Dogs .—In Kashmir the mountaineers keep a very fine breed of dogs for 
protection against wild beasts. This variety is about the size of a small New¬ 
foundland dog, which it resembles in the head and curling tail, but is more 
strongly built. It has short-pricked ears, is covered with long black hair, 
intermixed with tawny, and has, close to the skin, a short fine fur or wool, 
resembling that of the shawl-goat. The wild dog is found in Kashmir; it is 
gregarious, and large packs often infest Lar, Daohinpara, the Ward win, and 
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almost all the other parganas. They sometimes commit great havoc amongst 
the cattle grazing ou the mountain-downs, and when pressed by hunger it is 
said that they will destroy children and even grown persons.* Vigne states 
that a native and aborigiual pointer is to be found in the mountains around 
Bajaorf. They have not the high breeding of the English dog, but are decid¬ 
edly pointers in every sense of the word. He also noticed another breed of 
very small dogs, somewhat resembling the fox-dog, but smaller. He saw one 
which stood only 8 inches high over the shoulder, but was long in proportion, 
with a sharp nose and a bushy tail, and covered generally with long white 
hair. They are said to have been imported from Chamba. 

In Ladak there is a shepherd’s dog, sometimes called the Tibetdn mastiff. 
He has a shaggy coat, and is usually of a black or black-and-tan color, with 
tail curled up on the back. He is an ill-tempered, fierce, and cowardly brute. 

Cats, rats, and mice are also common. 

Horses and Ponies. —Kashmir is specially suited for breeding both ponies 
and mules. Maharaja Gulab Singh saw this, and also the necessity of maintain- 
iug sufficient transport for the troops required to control distant dependencies. 
He accordingly reserved from cultivation a number of rukhs, or grass-reserves, 
imported stallions and mares; and had his wise measures been continued, by 
this time the State would have been in possession of sufficient transport to avoid 
the necessity of impressing coolies. But no sooner was Maharaja Gulab Singh 
dead than, under the easy regime of his successor, the pandits got control 
of the ruklis , and finding they could make more out of crops than grass, they 
have ploughed up nearly all the arable land. The consequence is that for the 
Gilgit expedition thousands of coolies had to be impressed, and during 
the impressment whole villages fled to the hills, and the officials made large 
sums by seizing double the numbers required, and allowing all who could afford 
it to buy themselves off. The State stables in the districts now contain a few 
half-starved ponies. Having-ruined the enterprise of Maharaja Gulab Singh, the 
pandits next, in 1880-81, put a pony-tax on the cultivators, amounting to 
E6-13 per cent, on the village revenue. This tax was supposed to have been 
remitted in 1885. At present nearly every village breeds ponies, and if they 
were protected from 'seizure, village breeding would probably increase. The 
narhlal or swamps afford good fodder for the winter, and in summer the ponies 
are driven up the side valleys. The load carried depends upon the road, but 
along the ordinary routes a pony carries about 2^ maunds for a stage of 10 to 
12 miles. For riding pouies, the Yarkandfs are preferred. The ponies to be 
found in Kashmir at the present day, though diminutive, are undoubtedly 
extremely hardy, sure-footed animals, and will carry with expedition and safety 
where animals of greater promise are quite unable to contend with the diffi- 
culties of the way. 

The pargana of Dachinpara, on the right bank of the Lidar, is famous foi 
its breed of pouies; but they are plentiful throughout the valley of Kasbmfr. 

The low ground on the left bank of the Jhelum> from Srinagar to the 
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Wular lake, is used as a run for horses and ponies, except in summer, when , 
many are transferred to Gulmarg and other grassy uplands; but considerable 
as the number is, there are few of them of any size or bone. They are bred, 
Mr. Girdlestone thinks, chiefly by government, and the sale of them forms an 
item of the public- revenue which might probably be increased with a little 
more discrimination in the choice of mares and stallions. Here also, as else¬ 
where amongst natives, the common fault occurs of putting animals to work 
at too early an age, the result of which is that many become cow-hocked and 
knock-kneed, whilst it is the rule, not the exception, to see a man astride a 
pony which is clearly not up to his weight. Arab and Turin stallions have 
been introduced into Kashmir. In Ladak the ponies are small, active, and 
hardy; they are numerous and much used. The Yarkand pony is quite a dif¬ 
ferent animal to the Ladak pony ; Yarkand ponies are employed in the Central 
Asian trade, but villagers always prefer their own liardy Lad 5 k ponies. The 
Kashmir pony is different again. (H. Strachey.) 

Captain Barrow says :— 

“ If ever wo have to send a small force through Kashmir, we should arrange for local car¬ 
riage and not use Indian transport beyond Doindl, on the road from Mari to Srinagar. The 
local ponies are hardier, and better suited for the bad roads, where our system of linking 
three mules together often proves fatal at a nasty corner, We have had to abandon the 
Indian system, and employ coolies to lead the mules. Since doing so, we have not had a 
single accident; before under the triple system we had several.” 

«#«*##••## 

“ From Bangla we marched with our Indian inules unladen, all onv baggage being carried 
by ooolies and ponies (of the latter there are 2,000 available between Kashmir and Gilgit, 
of which 1,400 belong to Government”). 

Two maunds thirty-two seers is the load accepted by carriers leaving the 
Panjab and Yarkand. 

Mr. Shaw, in speaking of the difficulty in obtaining carriage for the 
journey to Yarkand, says :— 

“It was impossible, therefore, to get carriage last season northward from Lad^k. The 
few animals available were engaged by the first-corners, and later in the year, R70 was 
asked and given as the hire of a baggage horse to Ydrkand ; whereas the rate usual in former 
years was ft40 or R50 each.” • 

Ladakis do not like going to Yarkand. The carrying is almost entirely in 
the hands of Turks and Afghans who come from thence, hence the quantity 
of carriage available depends chiefly on the amount of goods brought down 
from Central Asia to L6h. 

Up to the year 1870 the chief difficulty in point of carriage lay between 
the Panj&b and LadSk, while between the latter place and Yarkand it was 
easily procurable. Now the tables are completely turned. While the northern 
section of the road is reduced to such great straits as are described in the last 
paragraph, the southern section, namely, from the PaDjab to Laddk, is fully 
supplied. . . . Last season the number of mules which came into Ladak 

amounted to 375, against 250 the year before, and this more materially aided 
the looal supply of traffic. 
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Captain Chapman, in his article on Commerce in the Yarkand Mission 
Report, says:— 

“The number of Yarkand ponies which reaoh Lad&k and are available for the return 
journey, is measured by the amount of goods imported from Turkistdn. Practically there 
is no limit to the amount of pony carriage on the Ydrkand side, and when required the sup¬ 
ply now kept up by the kerai-kush (professional hirers of carriage) might be increased to 
any extent.” 

The following is a note written in 1874 by Mr. Johnson, the Wazfr of 
Laddk, regarding horses and yaks 

“ In Kulu there are only about 40 horses to be had, and in Lahoul about 200, but 
these are being sold o£E by the villagers since mules have begun to come up from the 
Panjdb.” 

There are great numbers of ponies to be procured in Kashmir, but they 
are mostly too weak to carry loads over the high plateau of Tibet. 

There are about 600 horses in Dras and Kargil fit for carrying loads. 

The ponies of Leh are particularly small aud weak; there are about 260 
in all Ladak. 

Bellew says the ponies taken from Dras to Leli with the Forsyth Mission 
were sure-footed, active little animals, and proved excellent baggage-carriers. 

Asses .—In Ladak asses are common; and remarkably fine ones are some¬ 
times bmught from Yarkand. Their load is generally computed as half that 
of a pony. 

Camels .—Maharaja Gulib Singh also tried to introduce camels, and he 
brought in a good number. But they ean only live in the valley during 
spring and autumn, and now there is not a camel unless it is a chance lot 
which has brought up merchandise by the Mari- Baramula route. Out of the 
valley they are useless, as they cannot cross the pine bridges, which always 
sway a good deal under a load ; and in wet weather the peculiar slipperiness 
of the Kashmir soil prevents them from moving. When the Muri-Baramula 
road is finished, camels will probably be used along it. 

The question of employing Bactrian camels from the Yarkand side, by 
way of tlie Changehenmo, has been much discussed. 

The number of camels available has been computed by Mr. Johnson as 
follows:— 


Camels. 

.. 

KiK'ar.. 

Guma . .. 100 

With tho wandering tribe of Papii, two marohes from Kugiar • 26 


Owing to the melting of the snow during the summer months, camels 
cannot leave larkand to cross the Karakoram till the end of August. The 
severe cold of winter is fatal to camels at an extreme elevation, and a return 
from Ladak to Yarkand during the same season would therefore be barely 
possible, 

Cattle.— The cattle of Kashmir are used much as beasts of burden wher¬ 
ever water-communication is wanting, and the road is Dot too difficult; they are 
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to be met in droves on the main trade route between Banihfil and Jamu. They 
are email and not remarkable for their breeding. 

Yak,— This animal does not stand as high as the wild yak, but is broadly 
and strongly built, with a small head, short horns, and a wild-looking eye. 
The-long black hair reaches close to the ground before it is cut. They are 
generally used for carrying loads, being too intractable for the plough. The 
cow-yak (brimo or dimo) is kept only for milk. These animals thrive best on 
the elevated plateaux, and soon get knocked up if taken into the hot valleys. 
They are usually of a black or black and white color. White and red ones 
are also seen. The white ones furnish the chaori tails for export to India. 
(Cunningham ; H, Strachey.) 

Qodwin-Austen gives the following account of this animal in Baltistan 

“ During the summer months the yaks are driven up to be grazed here, 1 and in the ravines 
about; they do not thrive in the villages lower down, where at times the heat is considerable, 
■and where they aro much teased by the flies. The half-bred, between the yak and the oom- 
mon oow, is a fine animal and principally used for ploughing; these remain below. The 
cows of the yak are not kept for their milk, the whole of which goes to the calf. The number 
of the pure breed is small, and nearly all are brought over from Yarkand. They are to bo met 
with in all the high villages of Baltist&n, but I never saw more than five or six together.” 

Drew calculates there are about 500 in Ilupshu; he says they are half wild 
and not easily tractable. Vigne says the largest yaks he saw in Ladak were 
of the size of large English bulls. 1u crossing tho Karakoram from Yfirkand 
every animal belonging to the British Mission was equipped with a double 
sack containing mixed forage for four days (consisting of bhusa, chopped 
lucerne, grass and grain, weighing some 80 lbs.) ; this double sack, wheu 
thrown over the saddle and under the load, protected the animal’s ribs if pro¬ 
perly adjusted, and the small store of provision guaranteed him against abso¬ 
lute starvation when crossing the Karakoram. The additional weight of 30 lbs. 
thus imposed bad no evil effect. 

The entire number of yaks fit for carriage in Ladak is about 1,000. 

Number of yaks iu Nubra, Leh, &c., available for crossing the Saser, 
Digar, and Khardong passes— 

In Ladfik for carriage to Khardong and Digar .... 300 
In Chimray for carriage over Sakti pass ..... 100 

In Khardong and Digar for carriage of goods to Ldh . . . ]0O 

In Nubra. for carriage over Saser pass . . . . . 120 

The yaks in Nubra are very poor, and can hardly bo used save in the 
months of August, September, and October. 

Yaks are not suited for long marches ; they get footsore. 

Mules. —One point was clearly established by the safe passage of tho 
Yfirkand Mission, vis., that mule carriage is, of all others, the best for the 
work they had to do. 

Four hundred mules have been employed on the Kulu road ; they come 
from Kangra, Narpur, and Hushifirpur. This season about 800 mules have 
come in. 

In the upper part of the Braldfi valley. 
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Kyang, or wild ass, when full grown, stands about 18-2 hands high. It 
ears are longer than those of the horse, and a line of black hair extends alon| 
the whole of the back. The tail has a long tuft of hair at the end, like tha 
of the zebra. The general color is a reddish-brown, with white on the stom 
ach. It is generally found at elevations over 14,000, and its endurance o 
cold is wonderful. Large herds of nearly one hundred are occasionally sea 
on the elevated plains of Rupshu. The small fresh-water lake south-east o 
the Tsokar is a favorite habitat. They are not very shy of man, and, if un 
molested, generally come to inspect the passing traveller at about 160 yard 
distance. The flesh is eaten by the Cbampds. It tastes like coarse beef-steak 
(Cunningham ; Strachey.) 

The wild ass or hyang is found near the Pangong lake, Changchenmo 
Rupshu, and Hanlt? valley. In the last place Torrens saw a herd of 86 
They stand about 18 hands 1 inch, and look very handsome wbffu in motion 
(Manifold.) 

Wild yah—the dong or brong .—The wild yak is very rare. Its onlj 
known habitat are the Polrang and Kepsang valleys, which lead into that ol 
the Changchenmo, at an elevation of between 15,000 and 16,000 feet, andalst 
the adjoining ravine, left of the Shyok river, which the Yavkandis have named 
dongaylak, i.e., the “ wild yaks' summer pasture ground." 

The dong is much larger than the domestic yak, and uniformly black, wit! 
a slight rusty tinge about parts of the head and back. It looks very like a 
large bison, with a thick coat of long, shaggy hair, and bushy tail like ahorse, 
They are occasionally killed and eaten by the Champas. (//, Strachey.) 

Both the kyang and the wild yak are found in large herds on the highest 
plateaux between the Karakoram and the Kuenlun. (Schlagenlweit.) 

Bears.'— Bears are found in all pa its of Kashmir, particularly in the Lolab 
and Now bug valleys, and, although far less numerous than formerly, are still 
very common. Though very formidable animals, they do not usually molest 
man unless previously attacked. Of the brown or red species, which is between 
6 or 7 feet long, the Ursus Isabeliifa ( Kashmiriensis) inhabits the lower ranges. 
The black bear (Ursus Hbstmns), though smaller than the brown, is far more 
dangerous, and is usually found lower down; they are both chiefly herbivorous, 
but also partly carnivorous. During the fruit-season the black bear is very 
obnoxious to the villagers residing near the hills, and its ravages in the 
gardens and corn-fields, which it usually visits shortly after sunset, are often 
very considerable. 

Leopards.'— Leopards are found all round the Kashmir valley, but they 
chiefly infest the grazing grounds, where they sometimes commit great havoc 
amongst the cattle. 

The ounce, snow or white leopard, is most frequently found in the Nuhrfi 
valley, Suru, and the Wardwfin valley ; also plentiful near Gilgit and in Sai 
and Damot ; they feed principally on the larhal and ibex, and on mdrkhor when 
on the same ground with the latter. (Manifold.) 
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Baraaing , the stag, called in Kashmir kangal or hauglu, is found on many 
of the hills overlooking the Kashmir valley, and also in Kishtwar and 
Badrawdr. 

It is principally found beyond Bandipdra, towards Nowbug, the Sind 
valley, and Ddndwdr. It varies its feeding grounds very much according to 
the season ; at the end of March, alter shedding its horns, it works upwards 
to the top of the forest line, and does not return till the autumn, when the 
horns have been renewed. The rutting season then comes on, and the stags 
calling freely are easily brought to bag. In the winter these animals often 
become completely logged in the snow, and fall an easy victim to native shi¬ 
karis. 

The stag is not, however, usually met with until the middle of September, 
though occasionally found in the middle of August with fully developed 
horns. Both*Hindrfs and Muhammadans eat the flesh of the stag, Vigne, 
in his description of this animal, states that its horns are used in making 
ornamental rims to saddles; slips of it are softened by soaking in running 
water for a few days and are then nailed on. 

Musk-deer. —The musk deer is found in most parts of Kashmir, at an 
elevation of about 7,600 feet. They are very plentiful in the Wardwan valley 
and Tilail, but being greatly valued for the sake of the musk-pods which fetch 
up to H5, are very much hunted, and rapidly growing scarcer year by year. 

Barking deer. —The khakar, or harking deer, is usually found only upon the 
southern and western slopes of the Pfr Panjal, and southern side of Kashmir. 
It has a most peculiar habit of barking, especially in the evening time ; it 
frequently makes this noise when alarmed. 

Mdrkhor. —The mdrkhor, or serpent-eater, is a species of gigantic goat; It 
is migratory, and is found all over the Pfr Panjal beyond the Baramgala pass, 
and upon the mountains between the Jhelum and Kishan Ganga rivers, 
Baltistan, Astor, and Gilgit. 

There are two varieties ; what is known as the Astor mdrkhor having flat 
and massive horns, with only one sweep, while the Pfr Panjal mdrkhor has 
horns much slighter, and with a perfect corkscrew twist of" from to 8 
spirals. 

Mdrkhor do not, as a rule, go as high as the ibex, but live on much more 
dangerous ground. 

In the Kathai nala , in the Kajnfig, a well-known sportsman shot three 
mdrkhor with boms of 52, 55, and 59 inches long, on the same ground, and 
in the course of a few days. 

The mdrkhor keep in herds; the old males go in with the females and 
young males in December, and separate again in the spring. 

Ibex {kail) is found on nearly all the mountains of Kashmir and many 
parts of Ladak, hut the Wardwan valley, Surd, Astor, Baltistan, Basgo, and 
other parts of Ladak are the most frequented grounds. In the winter and 
spring the ibex can be easily found, but in the summer months, when the grass 
is plentiful, they cover a great deal of ground and are often difficult to find, 
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In Baltistan the ibex is much hunted by dogs, who drive the ibex up 
amongst rocks from which they cannot get down, and keep them there until 
the hunter comes up and gets a shot. 

In habits the ibex is very gregarious j their breeding season commences i& 
November, and they carry for six months ; the young are generally born 
towards the end of June. 

Surroto .—The surrow or buz-i-kohi (mountain goat) is found upon the 
Pans&l in Dachinpara and the Sind valley; it is not particularly common, 
and is probably more seldom shot than any other game in Kashmir; the male 
stands a little over S feet high and has horns of about 14 inches. 

Thar .—'The thdr (mountain goat) is found upon the Pansal range, in Bani- 
h£l and the southern portion of Wardwan and Kishtwar (where it is called the 
hras), and the Pir Panjal. It is found on most difficult ground. The horns 
run up to 14 inches, and in size this animal is somewhat smaller than an ibex; 
the old males carry a very fine coat. 

Gitral .—The gural or Himalaya chamois is found on the Pansal range and 
in Kishtwar. The horns run up to about 3 inches. It is generally found alone; 
or at most in couples. f y ' „ '), . 

Wild sheep .—The tip an or ovis ammon’ is 
of Ladak ; it is found in the summer months from an altitude of about 14,800 
feet to 19,000 feet; the difficulties of obtaining this animal are very much 
magnified, though its strong sense of smell, and the very open nature of 
the ground on which it is found, renders it difficult of approach. The shifty 
nature of the wind has also to be contended against. 

The grounds most frequented by this animal are Rupshu, Hanle, and Shu- 
shal ; horns of over 60 inches long and 20 inches in girth have been obtained. 

The napoo or barhal is a smaller kind of wild sheep found in Chang- 
chenmo, Tiri, and most parts of Ladak, also in Zanskdr. The horns run to 
30 inches and sometimes more. It is found up to heights of about 15,000 
feet. The meat is particularly good to eat. 

The shdpoo or the oorial of the Panjab is found in most parts of Lad&k, 
chiefly along the Indus, Gya, and about Ranbir Bagh ; it is also fouud in 
BaltistXn, Buoji, and Astor, where it is known as the oorin. 

In Astor it is very migratory in its habits, even swimming the Astor 
river to change its feeding grounds from one side to the other. 

Mr. Ney Elias obtained a pair of hornB more than 86 inches long and with 
a very large girth (11J inches), but some authorities declared that these horns 
were the result of a cross of the shdpoo and ovis ammon, and not from a pure 
shdpoo. The shdpoo is gregarious, but does not go in very large herds. 

The Tibetan untelope is found in immense numbers in all the valleys of 
Changcheumo. It stands something over 3 feet high, and the horns run to 
28 inches or over. 

It is found at altitudes from about 14,500 feet, as at Kiam, up to 19,000 
feet. A most striking point about these animals is the large number of hot 
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the largest of the wild sheep 
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worms which work their way under the skin, but they do not damage the 
flesh as food in any way ; the proportion of male to female antelopes seems 
very much larger than amongst other animals. 

The Tibetdn ravine deer or goa is fniindprinnipnlfy about Hanle. It is the 
same size as the ravine deer of India, but has horns rather different in shape, 
running in length up to about 14 inches. 

The yah or dong is found principally in the Kubrung and Kepsang nalas 
in the Changchenmo valley ; the bulls are very scarce in proportion to the 
number of cows found. They are found at a great height, seldom below 
16,000 feet. The horns run in length up to 30 iuches, and are fairly massive. 
The yak is much valued for bis tail. 

Wolves .—Wolves ( ramahun ) are numerous on the mountains of Kashmir, 
and often do great injury to flocks of sheep. They are not often seen in the 
valley. The Schlagentweits saw traces of them in sand close to the Kara¬ 
koram pass. 

Hyenas .—Rarely met with in Kashmir. 

* Monkeys may occasionally be met with in the Uttar pargana, and probably 
in the Lolab valley; they have likewise been seen in the forests below Gul- 
marg, and are by no means rare in the lower portion of the Kishan Ganga 
valley. 

Porcupine .—The porcupine is found in Kishtwar, and also in parts of 
Kashmir. 

Marmot.— A species of marmot called the dring or pua is found amid the 
'rocks at high elevation ; it is as large as a fox, of a dull-yellowish color, 
with tawny belly, the head, back, and tail being marked with a darker stripe, 
distinguishable at a considerable distance. It is stated that this animal is fre. 
quently a prey to the eagle; it emits a shrill cry on the approach of danger. 

Otter ,—'The otter is very common in the rivers of Kashmir, occasionally 
inhabiting even the old wooden piles which support the bridges close to a town. 
Its name throughout the mountains is uder. It is killed for its skin, which is 
highly prized, and commands a high price in the markets of Yarkand. 

Various .—The grave-digger of India, or an animal which much resembles 
it, is known in the valley. The common stoat or ernxinC is found in Kashmir, 
also the mongoose. ( Knowle .) 

Hares .—The hare is common throughout Ladak. It has longer ears than 
the English hare, and is of a bluish grey or slate colour. A smaller kind, 
lagongs, is still more common. They are not eaten by the Ladak is. (Cun¬ 
ningham.) 

Vigne remarks, as one of the most singular facts connected with the 
natural history of the Kashmir valley, that no hares are found there. 

Pox ,—The fox (luhfox luhv ) and jackal are common in Kashmir; the former 
is not the little grey species of Hindustan, but the large full-brushed MeJtonian. 
The flying fox ( mgagor ) abounds in Gurais in the early part of the season. 
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Fish,— Fish are abundant in the waters of Kashmir, and comprise the 
following varieties 

Charri gad. —The average weight of this fish seems to be from two to 
three pounds ; it is sold at three pice a seer. It has one dorsal and five ventral 
tins, a large mouth, dark-spotted back, silver belly, and a line along the side 
from near the eye to the tail; it has a soft scaleless skin. The charri gad is 
caught during the months of October and November. 

Sattar gad. —The average weight of this fish is said to be half a seer, and 
it is sold at the same price as the charri gad, of which it seems to be a small 
variety. It has one dorsal and five ventral fins, silvery sides, and mottled 
back, with a soft scaleless skin. This fish is very plentiful and is caught at all 
seasons of the year. 

Kront gad. —Average weight, from half to three quarters of a seer; same 
price. It has one dorsal and five ventral fins, which are of a pink color, a 
ddrk back, yellowish-white belly, and soft skin. This fish is said to live 
under stones and rocks, and is caught throughout the year; it seems to be of 
the same species as the charri and sattar gads. 

Pikut or pekri gad. —Averages from eight to sixteen seers, and is sold at the 
same price. It has a large mouth and is covered with scales; color white ; 
a scarce fish; in season from November to July. 

Chash gad. —Average weight, half to one seer ; same price. This fish has a 
pointed head and small mouth, soft scaleless skin, white color. It is caught 
from December until March, but is very scarce. 

Uarj. —Average weight, half a seer or less; same price. One dorsal and 
five ventral fins, small mouth, dark back, silver belly, firm scales. In season 
from October until May,. 

Ramah gad. —Average weight, a chitak; sold at two ]5ice a seer color, 
dark green, ^his fish is taken in the Jhelum in June; when the water be¬ 
comes cold, it retires to the lakes and morasses, 

Aniur. —Average weight, a chitak, sold at two pice a seer; color black 
season and habits the same as the ramali gad. 

Tet gad. —Average weight, one chitak or less; sold at two pice a seer; dark 
color; in season from August until October; when very small is known as 
the tet gordu. When the river falls, this fish is caught in shallow basins 
and channels which are made in the sands on the banks of the streams. 

Das. —Sold at a pice a seer. This fish is taken in August and September; it 
is doubtful if it is a separate species, being more probably a name given to 
any fry that comes to the net. 

Ail gad. —A Bmall white fish, sold at two pice a seer; it inhabits the 
smaller streams flowing*into the Jhelum, and is carried into the river when the 
waters are high. 

All the fish enumerated in the above list are said to be caught in their 
seasons throughout the entire course of the Jhelum between Islamabad and 
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Baramula. In the month of June, the mnhtir ( pairitn gad or the Panjab 
fish) is taken at various places in the Jhelum below Srinagar. A small fish 
called the guran inhabits the streams and morasses. In the Dal lake the sattar 
gad is taken with net and hook, and the charrigad and ail gad with hook only; 
all the fish inhabiting this lake are said to become of a dark-green color, 
which is attributed to the mass of vegetation, grass, and weeds amid which 
they live. 

In the Wular lake the sattar gad and charri gad are taken iu nets and also 
with hook, and the pikut gad with net only, and the chash gad and harj with 
hook. Fish are also frequently speared in the waters of this and other lakes. 

In the Sind river, which also abounds with fish below Gandarbal, are found 
the sattar gad, chash gad, and ckarri gad, the latter species attaining a very 
great size. Consequent on the low temperature of the water of this river, the 
fish do not take readily, except during the height of summer; the takes are 
then so plentiful that during the mulberry season the fishermen are not un¬ 
commonly attracted from the Jhelum to its waters. Tho tame fish which fill 
the saored pools at Mattangi, Vernag, and elsewhere seem to have no generic 
name; they are called nag. 

The month of March and the early spring is the most favorable fishing 
season in the Jhelum; in the [winter months, from December until February, 
when the river is at its lowest, the fish betake themselves to the Wular. 
Fishermen using the net [sail bans) form a distinct class from those getting a 
living by hook and line ( wail bans). These latter use a long line said to 
measure more than one thousand yards, to which the hooks are attached, at 
short intervals of less than a yard, and between each hook the Hue is weighted 
with a small stone or pebble. 

During the months of December, January, and February, worms are used as 
bait, and at other seasons of the year a paste which is usually made of barley flour. 

The lines are immersed throughout their entire length, being fished up with 
A hooked pole; in the summer months the fisherman in a small bout under-runs 
his line about every four hours, but in winter, when the fish are sluggish and 
do not bite readily, they are usually placed at night and taken up in the morn¬ 
ing. The hooks, which are very neatly manufactured by the fishermen them¬ 
selves, differ in substanoe and shape from those used in Europe. Iron being 
found to be too brittle, they are made of brass; the end of the hook is carried 
straight down from the barb and bent back abruptly to the shank instead of 
being curved. It is claimed for this shape that it reuders the escape of a fish 
that has once taken the bait impossible. 

From two to three trdks a day seems to be an average take for a successful 
fisherman; fish, however, are sold at eight seers to the trik. 

Vigne in his notice of the fish of Kashmir remarks :— 

“ I am aware of only sir different kinds, of which by far the most common is the Hima¬ 
laya trout, and it Taries so much in color and appearance, according to its age, season, and 
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feeding ground, that the natives would seem justified in trying to make me believe that there 
were several species instead of one. Unlike the true trout, it rises rarely and very sluggishly 
at the fly. I tried fly-fishing in Kashmir until I found it an unprofitable employment. I 
remember that at Islamabdd some fish were brought to me that in color more resembled the 
real trout than any I had seen ; but I believe that they were only fish of the above-mentioned 
species. They vary also in size from one, two, and three pounds in weight; and I was in¬ 
formed that there were a few in the lake far larger than any I saw. I have seen fish of a 
yellowish copper color, blotched with dark spots, caught in the lake of Kashmir when out of 
season. The fish from the river are much better than those from the lake, but they are 
insipid when compared with the real European trout. This fish is also called the sattar gad. 
Gad signifies fish. 

“ I have seen what I believe to be the white mullet of India in the stream at Safur Nagri, 
on the karewA of Zyn-i-gyr; but it is most probably found also in the Jhelum. There is 
also a little white fish, bluish on the back, and somewhat resembling a bleak, called chatar : 
its length about 6 inches. There is another I believe, called the tatar gad, in the lake and 
river, about 6 inches long. There is also a fish much resembling the American cat-fish in 
shape, and called the aniur ; its general color is dusky olive, inclined to reddish at the tail | 
it has three ventral and two dorsal fins, the eyes are nearly on the top of the head j a horny 
plate, shaped like a horse-shoe, is continued between the gill to the mouth, and from it two 
feelers are projected at right angles, and there are also two worm-like appendages under the 
chin. Those I saw were very small, hut it grows, I was informed, to three or four pounds 
weight. Lastly comes the ram gad, or fish of ramah, which has already been mentioned 
as being caught at the village of Safur Nagri. The ground color of this, I believe, new 
and singular fish, is a reddish gold: fins reddish : its Bides are covered with broad stripes of 
a very dark, dull, bottle-green color ; two worm-like appendages are pendant from the horn 
of the upper lip j a small sharp spur, which it can erect and use as a weapon of offence, is 
situated olose in front of the eye, and between it and the mouth, its curve being backwards 
and downwards, so that a straight line, if oontinued from its point, would out the oentre of 
the tail. It grows to about three quarters of a pound. Fish forms a great proportion of the- 
food of the poorer classes in the valley, or at least of those living near the lakes.” 

Vigne further mentions that the Kishan Ganga contains a great many fish, 
but that he was cautioned against eating the roe, it being considered poisonous. 
One of his servants who disregarded the Avarning became alarmingly ill. 

In Ladfik fish are common in the fresh-water lakes and larger rivers. The 
generality are scaleless, and not good eating. The only kind fit for food has 
scales, and weighs about one and a half pounds. The inferior quality of the fish 
is doubtless the reason why they are in such little request with the natives of 
the country. {H. Strachey.) 

Moorcroft thinks it is “ the chariness of life which is taught by the reli¬ 
gion of Buddha that prevents their being caught.” Johnson found numbers 
of fish in the Durgu stream, “ principally trout, which are very good.” There 
are no fish in the Tsomorori or Pangong lakes, but Major Godwin-Austen 
states that the Tso Nyak, which lies east of the Pangong lake, and is connected 
with it, is full o£ a species of tench, from one to four pounds in weight. 

Birds .—Many kinds of game birds are found in Kashmir. The black 
o i iMt , grey and sno^y species of partridge are met with in many parts. The 
rekpa (tkeipa ) or chikor is found in all parts of Ladak. Of pheasants 
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the varieties found are the Argus, moondl, kullich, ho/elas ^and the snow. Dr. 
Elmslie also mentions a pheasant called zar kakn, which is found on the moun 
taine of Kashmir, and he says that the gait of the pheasant (ditlur) is so much 
thought of that the natives of the valley, when praising the gait of a woman, 
say she walks like a pheasant. 

The common kind of quail and also the jack snipe are met with." Wood-, 
cock are also found in Kashmir. Waterfowl of every species are very numer¬ 
ous in the winter months. They come from Yarkand and Mogalistan in order 
to avoid the cold of the more northern regions, and depart as soon as the spring 
recommences. Baldcoots and moorhens or dabchicks breed on the sedgy 
margins of the lakes, and some few ducks remain for the same purpose; these 
with grebes are constantly to be found during the autumn and winter. Thou¬ 
sands of terns (sea swallows) congregate on the broad expanse of the Wular, 
and may be found here and there for a considerable distance up the Jhelum. 
In Lad4k water birds are most numerous on the Bupshu lakes, at elevations 
above 14,000 feet. The principal are the grey goose, wild duck, mallard, and 
teal. The duck aud teal frequent the larger rivers more than the lakes. 
Storks, king-fishers, and gulls are also seen. 

The heron, which is said to be the same species as is common in England, 
is considered important as yielding the feather-tufts worn in the turbans of 
the chieftains of rank. Each baron has two feathers, which grow downwards 
from the back of the head; and these in the moulting season are carefully 
collected by men who watch in the heronries for this purpose. The birds are 
also often netted, and, after their feathers have been plucked, set free. A fine 
is inflicted for killing one. The finest feathers used to cost a rupee each, and 
the feather-tuft, the badge of dignity, consists of from ten to twenty, fixed in 
a funuel-shaped stem, covered with gold wire and often richly jewelled. There 
are two other species of herons, but they do not bear the valued feathers. 

Numerous herons may be distinguished at their favorite fishing stations, 
and the common king-fisher is seen at every corner of the lake, breasting the 
sun for an instant, and then dropping into the water like a falling emerald. 
Many of the ducks are destroyed by eagles, who take up their residence iu the 
neighbouring mountains for the purpose of preying upon them. 

The sarus or gigantic crane is often seen in the marshes, and a small kind 
of pelican. 

The cuckoo is called in Kashmir the byal kuk j byal signifies “ seed,” and 
the farmers say that its note tells them to cast seed into the ground. The 
bulbul or nightingale of Kashmir is a distinct species, and greatly inferior in 
Jnote to the genuine one of Europe, The mina , as also hoopoe, is very 
common. 

The parrot is not indigenous to the valley, hut the golden oriol (poshnul) 
i» frequently met with. There are two species of the genus crow to be met 
with in Kashmir; the one is wholly black, similar to the European variety, 
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the other has a dirty-white neck. It is said that the white-necked crow i« 
eaten in parts of Kashmir, the flesh being considered especially nutritious in 
cases of bronchitis. 1 Dr. Elmslie mentions a bird called niluj, of whose skin 
postins, a kind of coat, are made for the wealthy. In its tail are two feathers 
which are worn by the Panjabi and Hindustani women. Kondal is the name 
given to them. 

O The purgon. —A small fteld-pigeon, very common in Ladak. 

, Raven. —One of the commonest birds is the porok, or large raven, whiftb. 
together with the chough ( chunka ), is frequently seen near villages. Vultures, 
eagles, and hawks are also met with. 

Reptiles. —There are a few reptiles- in Kashmir; venomous serpents are 
found in the Sind valley, and the col/ta has been met with. Vigne states that 
the boa-constrictor is known in Kashmir, whore it is called the ajda; it is, 
however, probable that the reptile so called is merely a species of rock-snake, 
which are known to attain to a considerable size. He remarks :— 

“ Har is the generic namo for a snake, but applies particularly to a species about 6 feet 
long, much resembling in general appearance the common snake of England, and like it, I 
believe, harmless; I have seen it in the meadows, and also swimming in the river. The 
ganas or aphia is said to be very poisonous; it is about a yard in length and 
very thick, and its appearance altogether, I was informed, was very repulsive. It is found in 
rooky places on the eastern side of the valley. I was told of a small poisonous snake found 
in Dachinpara only. This, or another kind, is sometimes termed the gulawut or collarer, 
because it is said to throw itself at a mail’s throat.” 

Dr. Elmslie gives the following description of the ganas :— 

It is a poisonous, round-headed, short, thick serpent found on the mountains of Kashmir. 
It is said to be black on the hack and yellowish on the belly. It is a foot and a half Jong, 
and ash-colored, according to some natives. Its bite is often fatal. When a person is stung 
on the arm or leg, a ligature is applied between tbo heart and the wound, which is besmeared 
with foam. The patient has arrack and conserve of roses given him to eat, while music is 
played to cheer him up. This is the native treatment of serpent-bites. The ganas is said 
to he iiumeroue in the Lav pargana Serpents are seldom seen on the southern side of the 
valley.” 

The Kashmiris have also a saying that no snakes are to be found in any 
place from wliioh the snowy peak of Nnnga Parbat is visible. Scorpions 
(puhur) are said to be very numerous in the Dachinpara and Lar parganas. 
The bite is said to be fatal sometimes. The puhur is a short, earth-colored 
venomous insect, with a fine tail. 

Lizards and frogs are numerous in Kashmir. 

In Ladak the only reptile is a Bmall lizard. 

Insects. —Flies and sand-flies are numerous and troublesome, especially in 

1 It i» Mid that crows ere also eaten in Lahore under the euphemism of pigeons; they are a 
lawful article of food for Muhammadans, and are supposed to be conducive to longevity, as it is 
related that when Sikandar drank of the waters of immortality, a crow which had percl)3d on a 
tree near followed bis example. The Kashmiris affirm that crows never die until their beaks fall 
off from age. 
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July, August and September, and it is probable that during this season of the 
year, in no country in tbe world are mosquitoes found in such swarms as on 
the lakes of Kashmir and in their vicinity; any part of the body which may 
be exposed to their attacks becomes literally black with them, and it is impos¬ 
sible to eat without swallowing a number. The only way to obtain even 
partial relief is to sit between pans of burning horse-dung, the fumes of whioh 
drive them away. Throughout the year considerable vigilance is necessary to 
avoid the attacks of Seas and other more disagreeable insects; the preparation 
known as " Keating's Insect Destroyer ” appears to be a most valuable pro¬ 
phylactic. 

In Lad&k the absence of insects is very remarkable. The common house¬ 
flies and bluebottles are Common in July and August. Locusts are seen in 
the Zanskar district only, where they commit fearful devastation. 

Sand-flies swarm in some parts, especially in NubrA and near the lakes, 
some of the camping grounds in the neighbourhood of the Tsomorori lake 
being uninhabitable at times owing to the millions of sand-flies whioh infest 
them. “ After marching 19 miles into Kyang-Dum, I was obliged to leave 
that place almost directly after pitching camp, and move on to the next 
halting ground, on aocount of the swarms of sand-flies.” ( Strachey ; Mani¬ 
fold.) 

Revenue.— The estimated revenue of the Kashmir State for the year 1884 
was, according to a return supplied by tbe Panjab Government, R5 7,88,905- 
11-0 (British coin). 

The large* portion of the revenue of Kashmir realised from rice is paid in 

CMlki ft kind. The contribution on account of other 

• Value of rice . . 1 >693,077 cr0 p S j 8 j n cash, and there is also direct tax- 

Lend revenue in caeh 962,057 1 , , , . , . 

Tftsei . . , 1,910,659 ation on Bhawl-wool and shawls, and on almost 

ifazamna, tinea, and all the trades exercised in Srinagar and other 

large tow... The inhabitant, of Ka.hn.tr 
ToTAt * 8,121,879 grumble, but pay. Gilgit,f tbe military ocou- 

The figures here and below are pation of which is costly, does not nearly pay its 

of Gllgit, chilJci expenses. Its produce is small, and its peasant- 
H*o,885. ry, if pressure is put ou them, are apt to be re- 

fraotory. It is therefore deemed politic to rule them with a light hand. The 
revenue of LadAk (1887) amounts to about R54,000 a year, of which about 
1144,000 is obtained by the cash assessment on the land, and the balance by 
land revenne paid in kiud and by the sale of the saltpetre and borax pro¬ 
duced in LadAk. The old system of taxing houses was given up many 

yeers ago. The income more than pays the expenses of the province. In 
Jamu the revenue is paid in cash. 

Land Revenue. —Iu Kashmir the land belongs to the ruler, and the culti¬ 
vators are his servants. In the days of the old Hindu rAjas, the State is said 
to have taken no more than one sixth of the gross produce, the theory being 
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that on a division of the population into inhabitants of the country and inhabit¬ 
ants of the towns, one sixth of the food produced by the former was enough 
for the wants of the latter, as well as of the oouvt and officials. The native 
dynasty of Chak sovereigns took one half of the rice, and one tenth of the 
dry crops. The Afghans left all vegetables and minor cereals and took five 
eighths of the rice. The Sikhs introduced the system of traki, i.e., of exact¬ 
ing one or more traki of six seers over and above the fixed share. This was 
accompanied by cesses, such as tambol, mandiri, rasum-i-daftar, and the like; 
and gradually the share of the State was augmented under one name or 
another, until at length, in 1833, the Sikh governor, Mian Singh, was consid¬ 
ered humane because he abolished a few cesses and only extorted five sixths 
of the crops. It may well be a subject of wonder how the cultivators have 
survived suoh treatment as this; and, indeed, they would not have survived 
had they not grown vegetables in garden plots, which, by bribing the authori¬ 
ties, they managed to keep free of taxation, or had they not made a little 
money by the sale of sheep and ponies, and by the manufacture of coarse 
cloth during the winter. From agriculture they gained no profit, and in it 
they felt no interest; so that officers had to be appointed lest the fields were 
left fallow, or carelessly tilled, or the crops uncut when ready for the sickle. 
Year by year laud has been thrown out of cultivation, and new land is rarely 
taken up by the farmer. From time to time there have been pretences of dimi¬ 
nishing the share of the State, and even of setting the revenue on a basis of 
payments in cash; but the interests of the army of officials are so bound up 
with the maintenance of ancient abuses, that improvements are unmade almost 
as soon as made, and promises of future concessions are received by the 
peasants with a smile of incredulity. Though the nominal share of the State 
is now one half the produce, the cultivator rarely gets one quarter; and fo r 
the two seasons of 1877-78 and 1878-79 he received scarcely any portion of the 
rice, which is the staple crop. So surely is prosperity turned into pretexts for 
further extortion, that farmers have been known to decline offers of foreign 
seed, lest the unusually fine crops that might be expected therefrom should 
catch the eye of the tax-gatherer. 

Land Revenue System, Kashmir. —In Kashmir the staple crop is the thdli 
(or rice), and next to it makki (or Indian-corn). The rabi or spring crops are 
not essential, and are so much more dependent on exceptionally favorable 
seasons that they are regarded rather as an extra. Under the Sikhs, the State 
took a half share of the kharif crop and in addition 4 trdks per khartedr of 16 
trdks, and on account of the rice-straw aud vegetable produce of the sdgazdr 
plots, the whole of whioh were kept by the asdmi and were supposed to be free 
of assessment, iU-9-0 per cent, was added to the total. The patwari and 
Jcantingo got half a trdk per khartedt between them, and inferior village servants 
got something. Nazardna was levied onr times a year, tambol (about 2 per 
cent.) on marriages, &c<> in the ruler's family, other similar cesses were from 
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time to time imposed or remitted. Tbe villagers had also to feed the State 
watcher of the crops, called shakddr. Pandit and pirzddas only paid two 
extra trdks instead of four. For the rabi and kimiti crops all olasses of culti¬ 
vators were taxed alike, and in addition to the half share three trdks per khar- 
todr were taken under tbe names of various classes. The kimiti crops are those 
which have always had a money value, as til gogal, sarson , tobacco, cotton, 
linseed, saffron, &e. Walnut-oil, fruit-trees, and honey were taxed separately, 
as were sheep and goats. Under the above the State share was not less than 
£ of the gross produce, and what the cultivator actually retained was certainly 
less than £ and probably only about The abundance of fruit, berries, 
and nuts, the extensive grazing area and forest produce, enabled the cultivators 
to live, but an assessment so heavy soon reduced the cultivators, forcibly con¬ 
fined within the valley, to the condition of daily laborers or slaves. Accord¬ 
ingly, pressure has from time to time been exereised to keep the land in culti¬ 
vation, and to such an abject condition have the cultivators, naturally a fine 
race, been reduced, that the highest officials assert that the Kashmiri cannot be 
trusted with the shall, because be would eat the whole of it; that he will not 
plough unless the tahsildar gives him the seed and makes him, and that without 
this fostering care of government he would become extinct. The truth being 
that he is a mere machine to produce cheap food for the city population, who 
are mostly idle; that he is seized to tow tbe boats of the wealthy or carry 
their impedimenta on a journey, or to work in their gardens, or perform any 
other office that in any other country would be paid for. The Kashmiris are 
called cowardly because they have lost the rights belonging to peasantry else¬ 
where, and tamely submit to be driven like sheep before a Stale sepoy. But 
it is useless to expect that a small population forming an isolated State that 
only looked to its hills for protection, could withstand powerful neighbours like 
Afghans or Sikhs, or that so distant and inaccessible a province would not be 
ruthlessly ground down under the endless succession of governors that have 
enriched themselves in the valley. The Kashmiri is strong and hard-working, 
but he is allowed to call nothing his own, neither land nor crops, nor his own 
labor, and he is grudged the quantity of food the climate makes necessary, 
but which a hungry city considers gluttonous ; and consequently as the city 
increases he is every harvest closer pressed, till now, like the Israelite in Egypt, 
he cannot hear the promise of reform for anguish of spirit. 

Since the days of the Sikhs the pressure has been a little relaxed, and wan¬ 
ton acts of oppression are rare, but life must still be hardly worth the living 
when cultivators are selling whole villages with such rights as they have for no 
other equivalent than the protection of a powerful pandit. During Maharaja 
Gul&b Singh's rule (1846 to 1857), the Sikh procedure was followed in the 
main. Under Maharaja Eanbir Singh (1H57-1885), administration be¬ 
came very lax. Circles of villages were annually farmed out to persons 
usually pandits, called kdrddrs. From about 1869, the practice of con- 
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tracting direct with the mukaddams and villagers gradually established itself, 
and about 1878 the village contracts began to be divided up into asdmwdr 
khewats or accounts with each cultivator, and efforts were made to introduce 
more payment in cash. But the assessment got heavier. For a time only two 
extra trdks were levied per kharwdr, but soon the original four were demanded, 
besides an aggregate tax amounting to S9-12-0 per cent. Then came the famine 
of 1877 which desolated tbe valley. Rice was everywhere seized to keep 
the city quiet, and when Mr. Henvey at last got the barred passes opened and 
tbe peasantry streamed out, they were too weak and too short of supplies to 
reach the plains. The villagers of the outer hills tell ghastly stories of that 
exodus, and the great gaps in the Kashmir hamlets are still unfilled. Alarmed 
by the effects of the famine, the Maharaja, whose leniency and well-meaning 
acts were tho curse of the peasantry, in 1880 made a very lenient 
settlement called the asdmiwdr khewat of S. 1937. It was based upon the 
actual collections of S. 1936 and S. 1935, the average of the two years being 
taken and the usual taxes added. To take half the gross produce, to add 4 traks 
per kharwdr for food-grains, and so take $ of the bulk of the gross produce, 
to add 57 per cent, under the name of taxes of all kinds, and to exact besides 
payment for fruit, honey, oil, &o., ought, when the claims of village servants and 
rapacious officials have been satisfied from the attenuated balance, to leave the 
cultivator with literally nothing. Yet the actual collections of S. 1934 and 
S. 1936, the years of famine, were so far below tbe average, that with all theso 
additions to the half-produce the resulting assessment was not oppressive. The 
good harvests of S. 1937 and S. 1938 made this evident, and from S. 1938 this 
khewat, supposed to be a fixed, easy cash settlement, was everywhere screwed 
up, generally sold by auction to the highest bidder, and consequently one 
village is now wholly or partially ruined, while its neighbour is tolerably well 
off, those which got themselves transferred to pandits, or which were rich 
euough to bribe, escaping. 

This khewat is still supposed to be in existence, and is still represented 
as a cash settlement. Id reality it is worked something in this manner. An 
order is annually issued from Srinagar for the collection of a certain quantity 
of shdli, the demand being pitched 20 to 30 per ceDt. in excess of what there 
is a likelihood of getting. Each tahsUdar is then informed of the amount he 
is expected to contribute to this total, and be in turn divides that amount over 
his villages. As soon as a village learns it has to pay its khewat in a lavge 
proportion of shdli, bargaining and bribery begin ; the village, if fairly well-to- 
do, eventually retaining enough shdli to live upon; if a poor one, having to 
look forward to a hungry winter. To make up the khewat, the produce taken 
is calculated at prices fixed by the State, and these prices have remaiued much 
the same for the last twenty years. For instance, shdli and makki are valued 
at R2 chilki per kharwdr of 15 trdks \ jhow at R2-1-3; wheat at R5-2-6; 
cotton ( kapds ) at R14 per kharwdr of 16 trdks, and so on. These fixed 
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prices enable a tahtildar to manipulate the incidence of the assessment at 
pleasure, and to convert an easy kheioat into a ruinous one. If he insists on a 
large quantity of the food-grains, the demand is excessive; if he acoepts freely, 
cotton and other over-priced articles, the village can make a profit. The 
kheaat thus affords no benefit to the cultivator, hut it is convenient to the 
officials as getting rid of any restrictions imposed by a division of the crop. 
The cost of transporting the State shave of the crops at Srinagar is borne by 
the villagers, and consequently villages at a distance are move heavily assessed 
than those near the capital. 

The tenure of laud appears to have originally been ryotwarl, but of recent 
years the polioy has been to transform the Maharaja into a zamindar or land¬ 
lord, and to deny the cultivators any rights whatever. Concurrently, the offi¬ 
cials have induced the Mahar&ja to lot them take up land under pattatox grants, 
and now a great deal of fine land is held by persons styled chakddrt, mukarra- 
riddrt , &c., who claim to be proprietors, and who pay very little revenue in pro¬ 
portion to their holdings. While the State has thus been prodigally transfer¬ 
ring land from cultivators who paid revenue to officials who pocket it, the cul¬ 
tivators have been equally busy in transferring the ownership of their lands to 
the officials, so that instead of the Mahar&ja, as he imagines, being sole owner, 
he is fast being ousted from any interest in the soil and from a considerable 
portion of the revenue of his State. 

In addition to the insecurity of the cultivator's tenure of his fields and the 
uncertainty of what produce may be left to him to live upon, he is constantly 
being pressed for payment. The revenue is not collected after each harvest, 
nor at any certain da^es, nor in fixed instalments. Monthly, weekly, daily, as 
any crop is ripe, or fruit, honey, vegetables, &c., are in season, the tax-collector 
appears. A new tahtildar, a new uiazir tcazarat, a new governor, likes to re¬ 
commend his accession to office by a payment into the treasury, and so a whip 
goes out at any season for so many thousands. Then there are unceasing 
requisitions for coolies, ponies, grass, straw, &o., &c., and every official sends inde¬ 
pendently, so that on one day sepoys may arrive in a village from the tahtildar , 
from the governor, from the officer commanding the troops, and so on. 

To escape this constant dunning and avoid being seized as coolies for Gilgit, 
L6h, or other distant journey, the villagers naturally seek the shelter of some 
influential name and sign away such rights as they have without equivalent. The 
system of forced labor makes every one corrupt, for all who oan afford it buy 
themselves off, and thus for every five coolies required it may be said double that 
number have been seized, and let go for a consideration. 

The system of accounts is elaborate, but so complicated that scrutiny is diffi 
cult. The assessment is first shown as the half-share in 16 -trdk kharwari- 
Extra trdkt are added, with deductions for privileged persons, and the whole 
converted into 15 -trdk kharwdrt, and to these the fixed prices are applied, 
extra taxes added, and finally adjustments made for seed advanced, or cloth 
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requisitioned, and so on. No check or supervision is attempted, and everybody 
simply tries to squeeze his subordinate. W ith proper interest, any amount of 
peculation is covered by the plan of keeping what is known as the bakidar 
books. In this account every item not recovered is entered and never struck 
out. If a flood carries away some land, the lost revenue goes down annually 
in this acoount against the villago. If an official wishes to get a lease for a 
village, he bids more than its present revenue, and at the end of the year only 
pays that revenue, and the excess unpaid goes down against his name. Con* 
sequently to distinguish between what is paid in ki \d and what in cash, and 
what is not paid at all, is most difficult. [Wingate.) 

Mr. Henvey, in his final report of 1882, writes as follows regarding the 
revenue settlement:— 

“Some steps hare been taken to survey the land preliminary to assessment, but the work 
is progressing slowly. Meanwhile the position of the cultivator is precarious. Fortunately 
for him, the seasons have of late been so propitious and the crops so abundant that, in a 
country such as Kashmir is, where a bare subsistence costs little, he is tolerably at ease But 
he knows not what to expect. At one time be is offered a theka or lease of his fields, the 
revenue to be paid in cash; but the assessment is based on the book accounts of previous 
years, merely converting rice into money; perhaps the amount is too high or he cannot find 
the cash, and he refuses the theka: then he is offered a modified arrangement, revenue to be 
paid partly in cash and partly in kind. Perhaps he accepts this modification, but the next 
day the mind of the Maharaja is changed. His Highness will have no theka, the system of 
amani or actual division of crops is re introduced, the fields are examined by nazardia or 
eye-survey, after which the government share is made over to the highest bidder among 
pandit contractors; and then the best thing for the cultivator to do is to steal and hide at 
much of the grain as he can. The contractor and revenue officials oarry off most of the re¬ 
mainder; but as the contractor has made a speculative hid, he generally fails to produce the 
quantity of grain agreed upon. He accuses the cultivator of theft, whereupon both he and 
the cultivator are enrolled in the bakidar or defaulter list, which comprises nearly every one 
in the 8tate from the Prime Minister downwards. The balances run on from year to year, and 
no one oan see the end of them. Occasionally they oome to light, when an informer whispers 
to one of His Highness’s personal attendants that so-and-so owes the State a lakh of rupees. 
There follows an outburst in open darbfir; the defaulter is summoned to the presenoe, bis 
beard is pulled out by bandukehit or musketeers, and he is publicly whipped to bis homo, 
and a bond is taken from him. But the money is rarely paid, for after a few days the 
Mahar&ja is intent upon manufacturing liquor, or importing saligram stone* from Nipal, or 
commanding Musalmin* to learn the Hindi character, or cultivating indigo, or inventing 
breech-loaders, or experimenting with Yundnt drugs on patients afflioted with diabetes, or on 
a thousand other whims and follies. 80 the defaulter list is never cleared, and iu like 
manner the revenue settlement is never introduced. With so many interests engaged in the 
practice of dividing the crops and therefore arrayed against change, reform in this department 
would be difficult." 

Collection of Revenue .—As regards the collection of revenue, in most parts 
of India the demand of the State is satisfied by a sum of money which is fixed 
for a term of years. The cultivator or his employer does what he likes with 
his lauds and his crops; and so long a6 he pays bis quota by the appointed 
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day, he is unmolested. In Kashmir the crops are actually divided upon the 
ground and in a manner which combines the greatest risk of logs to the ruled, 
with the greatest certainty of extortion from the ruler. The common praotice 
is to let out a circle of villages to a contractor who engages to deliver a stated 
quantity of grain, representing an estimate of the government share, together 
with numerous petty cesses in cash and kind, for the support of Hindu priests, 
for the supplies of officials, for the expenses of village servants, and bo forth. 
The contractor is remunerated by a percentage as commission, and he is aided 
by a chain of officials, who, excepting in the lowest grades, are pandita, and 
therefore out of sympathy with the peasantry, while all ate most irregularly 
paid, and are consequeutly forced to live on the villagers. The following is a 
list of these officials :— 

(1) Tho tardztiddr, or scales man, who weighs out the shares of the State and of the 

zamindars. 

(2) The shakdar, who watches the crops. 

(3) The sazdwnl, who controls the shakdars. 

(4) The patwari, or accountant. 

(6) The mukaddam, who aids the pandit. 

(6) The kardar over several villages, who arranges distribution of produoe, &o. 

(7) The tahnildar in charge of several parganajt. 

When the harvest approaches, there is usually a dispute as to whether the 
crop is such that the contractor can be fairly called upon to fulfil his engage¬ 
ment. This leads to the appointment of an official appraiser, whose valuation 
depends in the main on the adequacy or inadequacy of the bribe received by 
him. When the valuation is completed, and the quantity of grain to be deli¬ 
vered by the contractor summarily settled, the harvest proceeds, and the crops, 
after being cut and threshed, are stacked within an enclosure surrounded by a 
low hedge of thorny bushes, where they remain for months piled in heaps, cor¬ 
responding with the number of shares, until the contents are pilfered by offi¬ 
cials, robbed by the peasantry, or conveyed away to the public granaries. The 
cultivators are allowed at harvest-time to take a small advance from their 
supposed shares, and these advances are barely enough, eked out with vege¬ 
tables and weeds, to keep them alive until the authorities shall be pleased to 
decide whether the food-stocks are sufficient to admit of a final separation of 
the portion of the State from the portion of the cultivators. On one pretext 
or another, either that the cultivators are in arrears, or that they get the lion’s 
share of the spring crops, and so forth, the question is generally in the end 
settled by the greater part of the principal crop, viz., rice, being swept into the 
granaries. 

The grain reserved for the State is conveyed, as occasion requires, on ponies 
or in boats to the public granaries, whence it is sold by officers appoiuted for 
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the purpose at prices that seem extraordinarily cheap 1 when compared with 
those ruling in India. But the common people reap little advantage from 
these low prices. While the officers of government and the pandits had no 
difficulty in obtaining as much as they needed at the fixed rate, the stores were 
often closed to the public for weeks together, and at other times the grain was 
sold to each family in a quantity supposed to be proportionate to the number 
of persons in the family. The judges of the said quantity were not the persons 
most concerned, viz., the purchasers, but the local authorities. Since the end 
of 1878 the proportion allowed has varied, but it has rarely exceeded ten pounds* 
weight of cleaaed rice per head per mensem—a supply which is clearly not 
enough to support life, and which has consequently to be supplemented by any 
edible herbs the people can pick up. The official explanation of this extra¬ 
ordinarily small allowance is that the inhabitants exaggerated their numbers 
and evaded attempts to make an accurate census; and for this reason a propor¬ 
tion which is apparently deficient for the nominal number is ample for the real 
number. But they seem to forget that a reduction which may be justifiable 
iu the case of a rich man, whose family lives in privacy, is death to the poor who 
are neither likely nor able to demand more than their families want. Srinagar 
and the large towns were in fact treated like besieged cities, in which the poorer 
inhabitants were put on half or quarter rations, while the ruling classes 
feasted to their heart's content. Apart from the mortality arising from 
scanty nourishment, the evils of such an arrangement as this, if arrangement 
it can be called, are plain. In the first place, a private grain-trade cannot be 
openly conducted in Kashmir, and the stocks of the country cannot be replen¬ 
ished by individual enterprise. However dreadful the famine may be, no 
merchant will dream of importing grain from India; for, supposing that he 
surmounted the difficulties and dangers of the roads and escaped the exactions 
of petty servants of government, on arrival at Srinagar he would not be 
suffered to sell his goods at his own price; and in endeavouring to dispose of 
them, he would be harassed and thwarted by numerous officials, to whose 
direct advantage it is that a real or artificial scarcity should be created. The 
peculiar phenomena of the Kashmir grain-trade are well illustrated by the 
PanjXb Trade Report for the year ending March 1879. This was a period 
during which food-stocks in the valley were at the lowest ebb. The exports of 
grain and pulse from Kashmir to the Panjfib increased from 44,643 maunds in 
1877-78 to 53,884 mauuds in 1878-79, while the imports of grain and pulse 
into Kashmir territory from the Panjdb decreased from 8,14,862 maunds in 


* The government rate, in 1879, was at first H8, local currency, equal to Co.’s Hl-14 per khar-. 
vs&r of rice in husk. The kharwdr is reckoned at ninety local seers, equal to nearly eighty British 
seers. The rice is loaded with dirt and moistened with water, so that it yields only half tbs 
quantity of cleaned grain. Therefore the rate wbs Co.’s Bl-11 per mauud of forty British seers 
of cleaned rice, which gives over twenty-one Beers per Company’s rupee. During the summer of 
1879, the Famine Committee prevailed on the MaharAja to restore the old rate of E2 local cur¬ 
rency per kharwdr of unhusked rice. 

3 2 trdkt ■= 12 Kashmir Beers of rice in husk, which yields half the weight in cleaned rice, 
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877-78 to 1,78,104 roaunds in 1878-79. As the Deputy Commissioner of 
Jhelum remarked, “ the fact is that, owing to the had roads in Kashmir, a 
great deal of the wheat growing in the plains at the foot of the hills, where 
there was little or no famine, was brought into Jhelum as being a large market, 
-where the cultivators were certain of getting a good price.” 

Whether, as the same officer supposes, the grain was re-exported to Jamd 
or not, certain it is that little or none was brought by private traders into the 
valley of Kashmir. Regarding obstructions placed in the way of a trade in 
grain by interested parties, it is plain that since the officers of the government 
and the classes whom they favor can procure as much grain in Kashmir as 
they please at a cheap rate, while the public are kept on the shortest possible 
rations, the former have a strong temptation to accumulate stocks for secret 
sale at greatly enhaneod prices to those of the latter who are able to pay what 
‘ is demanded. It is also obvious that the former have good reasons for not 
exerting themselves to put an end to a condition of affairs which brings them 
in an abundant harvest of money and for excluding foreign competitors. The 
devices to which the officials resort for the purpose of accumulating grain are 
most ingenious. For example, an officer, whose position gives him the oppor¬ 
tunity, steals a large quantity of rice from the public stores. If he were to 
sell this vice openly, suspicion might fall upon him. Accordingly, he makes 
terms with a friendly jagirdar or privileged landowner who may fairly beheld 
to have private stocks, and so the traffic is safely carried on. The defalcation 
is not apparent until after some time when the Btore is found to yield less 
than was anticipated. And then what can be more easy than to say that the 
estimate of the crop collected in this store was exaggerated, or that the tamin- 
dar», who have probably died of starvation meanwhile, are the thieves ? To 
take another instance. An influential pandit has charge of rice brought to the 
city of Srinagar. His son is zilladar of Sopflr, a place some 20 miles distant. 
An order comes from the Mahaiaja that so many kharwars of rice are to be sent 
from Srinagar to be sold in rations to the people of Sopur, The pandit for¬ 
wards the supply to his son, who, after a decent interval aud after depositing 
the value at tbl local currency per kharwdr in the Sopur treasury, returns it to 
his father. The pandit then sells the rice secretly in Srinagar for what it will 
fetch, sometimes as much as six seevs per Co.'s rupee, or more than thrice the 
rate whioh his son paid for it. The treasury is satisfied, aud gives no sign of 
the embezzlement, which is only disclosed by the depopulation of Sopur. 
Perhaps it may be urged that, after all, the authorities and their favorites 
must foresee in the ultimate ruin of the country the cessation of their own gains 
and of the gains for their successors; but no man cares less for posterity than 
the Asiatic; and, besides the preference of an immediate fortune to the chance 
of assured and permanent prosperity in the future, there is the apprehension, 
from whioh the miuds of the rulers of Kashmir are seldom or never free, that 
*ome day or other strangers will enter into their inheritance. 
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Taxation. —It has been truly said that no product is too insignificant, no 
person too poor, to contribute to the State. Silk culture, once a humble but 
remunerative occupation for the villagers, has been taken up as a government 
monopoly, which employed a large number of workmen it is true, but of which 
the profits went not to the ruled but to the ruler. Lately, even the govern, 
ment manufacture of silk has failed, for the employes and hands, being most 
irregularly paid, neglected their work, and the whole stock of eggs perished 
from oold. Saffron forms another monopoly. So likewise tea and salt, and the 
aromatic plant called hot. Paper and tobacco have lately been added to the 
list. Though the sides of the hills are strewed with stones, not one can be 
taken to build a house, except through the man who has farmed the monopoly 
from the State. The same is the case with brick-making; and even the dead 
cannot be buried save by licensed and privileged grave-diggers. Besides the 
excessive proportion of produce claimed from the peasant, there is a cess of 
from four to twenty annas levied on each house in the villages. Of fruit 
three quarters are appropriated by government. One anna is charged annually 
per head on sheep and goats, and the larger villages are called upon to give 
every year two or three of these animals, besides ponies and home-spun blan¬ 
kets, half the value of the contributions being returned in money. Milk, honey, 
water-nuts, and reeds used for thatching, all are brought under taxation. If a 
villager plant a tree, it is immediately claimed by the government, in conse¬ 
quence of which scarcely a young fruit-tree is to be found in the valley, except 
in the government gardens. If this should continue, it is obvious that the 
fruit-supply of the valley must very seriously diminish as the old trees die off 
or are cut down. This will be very markedly the case with the walnuts, which 
are being felled for the French market without any provision being made for 
planting young trees in place of those removed. The shawl trade received a 
deadly blow from the impoverishment caused by the French and German war, 
and afterwards by the change of fashion which expelled these fabrics from the 
French and American markets. But it was always a marvel how the industry 
could have outlived the impositions to which it was subjected ; nor, indeed, 
could it have survived but for the cruel regulations which forbade a weaver to 
relinquish his calling, or even, until lately, to leave the valley. The wool was 
taxed as it entered Kashmir: the manufacturer was taxed for every workman 
he employed: again he was taxed at various stages of the process according to 
the value of the fabric; and, lastly, the merchant was taxed before he could 
export the goods. Since the famine began, the poll-tax on weavers employed 
has not been exacted, for the simple reason that in a time of so deep and wide¬ 
spread misery the weavers could not pay. As a substitute for the poll-tax and 
other imposts on shawl-weaving, the export duty on shawls has been raised 
within the last year to 85 per cent, ad valorem. This enormous rate, besides 
being an inducement to smuggling, discourages intending purchasers. Other 
callings are exposed to exactions of the same sort. Coolies who are engaged to 
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carry the baggage of travellers surrender half their earnings. Butchers, bakers, 
carpenters, boatmen, and even prostitutes, ate taxed. 

Mr. Forsyth, writing in 1863, gives the following list of taxes :— 

“ Where kind rates prevail, the following is the apportionment of the rioe, 
maize, and pulse produce— 


Government share . 
also—Trakf 

Canungo . 

Patwarf 

Zilladar or Chokidar . 
Kussoom Khidmutgari 
Khidmutgari 
Religious grant to templei 


£ gross produce. 
trdki per kharwar 
1 munvaatti per kharwar, 

1 ditto, 

1 ditto, 

6 trdkt per 100 kharwdrs. 


7 trdkt per 100 kharwdrs. 


leaving a balance of about one third to the zamtudar. 

a Cash rates are levied on wheat, barley, tnustoor, flax, oonul, tel, moong, 
cotton, and on one half estimated value of gross produce, and two trdks and one 
munwatti per kharwari. 

“ The Maharaja has the monopoly of the sale of rioe throughout the valley. 
He takes the best rifle ns his share from the zamindari. 

“ This rice is sold to shawl-weavers at a fixed rate of 82 per kharu>dr—fL\ 
per one mauud, three 6eers. To others it is sold at the current rates. Rice is 
also given in rations to the army. 

“ Besides the land tax, there are numerous other cesses aud taxes, a detail 
Other taxes. of which, for Kashmir proper, is here givon. 

“ The custom-dues for the whole country aro farmed out to a contractor for 
Custom* 84,00,000 per annum. A detail of the rates 

- t r. . . rr j » . haa been already given,* and need not be 

here repeated. But the rates, high as they 
are, are not unfrequently exceeded, aud traders are subjected to perpetual 
annoyance by the contractors' agents. 

“ Niwara is the tax levied on boatmen. This tax is farmed to Pandit 
Lachtnanju for Rl,05,000. 

H Chob FurosM, a tax on timber aud wood for fuel transported by water 
throughout the valley. 

“ The Zur-i-bdj is a license (ax levied on trades, and is farmed out for 


891,000. 

’ “ Zdfran is a special tax on saffron, for which the valley is famous. It yields 
821,000 per annum to the Maharaja. 

“ A duty levied on the 1 kanee or woven shawl fabrics. As soon as a 

shawl has been commenced on the loom, the 


Shawl Dagh, 


contractor puts his stamp on it, and the duty 


* Tablk of KashmU WlIGHTB. 

1 Seer, B ohs. English standard . . =• 1 AfwutcaW. 

4 JTioitpnffi* . . . . » . — 1 Trdki = 6 Beer*, 4 chs, Eufrlish standard, 

to Trdkt . . . • • . = 1 Khancdr=2 maunde, 4 seer*. English standard. 
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JBathta End Sada bdfet. 


Zurb Kkann, Mint. 


River tax. 


has to be paid at once. This duty is about 25 per cent, of the value of tho 
shawl. Pandit Raj K&k has the farm of this duty, and pays the Maharaja 
S8,76,000 per annum. 

“ Besides this, there is another tax on plain shawl-cloth, and on border 

weaving, which is quite a separate trade 
from shawl-making. This tax is farmed for 
R30,000. 

“About ft 75,000 per annum are made at 
the State Mint in coining the chilki rupees. 

“ Very flue silk is raised from worms in Kashmir, where the variety of mul¬ 
berry trees is favorable to rearing silk-worms. 
silk - This tax yields 1142,000 to the Mahariya’s 

treasury. 

“Levied on vegetables grown on floating islands on the Srinagar lake; and 

also a tax on goods taken in boats over the lake. 
This yields R81,000. 

“ A tax on goats and sheep, at two and a half annas per head per annum. 

Collected by the local authorities, and not 
Zur-i-Choupan. farmed out. It yields ft80,000 per annum, 

“There is a grazing tax in Jamu known as gh(ana or tap cherti the 
exact amount of which is not given. In 1882 it was farmed out for about 
fi 1,06,000, but the State now collects the grazing fees through its district 
officers. Zur-i-murkub is a tax on ponies and mules. 

“ There is a good breed of ponieB in Kashmir, very useful for carriage pur¬ 
poses. This tax is collected by the local officers, and yields fil5,000. 

“ Fines levied by judicial oourts and the police, institution fees in civil 

cases, talbdna, &c., bring in about ft 13,500 
Aialut. Harkdra bathi. j n Kashmir. The amount received under 

this head in Jamu is not known. 

“ Fees are taken by kazit for registration or celebration of marriages, and 

this has been turned to account by the Maha- 
Zur-i-N\ka. rdja, who farms the tax for ft5,000. 

“ Lime-kilns are taxed, and give R25,000 per 
Chonta pvzi. annum. 

Baghat. “ Gardens R4,500. 

“Tobacco, R85,000. This is derived from a 
tobAceo. monopoly of the salo by the government. 

“ Tax on pott-i-bhang, or dried poppy heads. The government share is 

three-fourths and the zamindar’s share one 
Qvrda Bhang, fourth of the produce. The churns, or extract, 

all belongs to government. This tax yields 1185,000. 
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“ Rice is the staple produce of the valley of Kashmir, and this tax is take# 

in kind by the Mahar&ja, who stores the rice in 
C6 granaries.” 

Land Revenue Syetem and Tenurei, Jamu .—In the Jamu districts, the re¬ 
venue is almost universally collected in cash in regular instalments at fixed 
rates per ghumao , and though much heavier than in the British districts, it is 
only in places oppressive. The villages usually belong to proprietors, whether 
jointly or in distinct shares, and to these proprietors the cultivators pay a 
small share of the produce. The cultivators are hereditary. Of late years, 
under tax administration, some district officers have endeavoured, especially in 
the Jaarota til la, to tamper with and destroy the rights of both owners and 
cultivators, with the result that the zilla has been half depopulated. But, on tho 
whole, the Jamu cultivators are independent and comfortable. (Wingate). 

Expenditure.— Mr. Hcnvey writing in 1879 estimates the expenditure at 
about half the revenue. 

He says the expenditure on the army, exclusive of the expenses connected 
with guns and small-arm factories, is estimated to bo about twenty-six lakhs 
(Kashmir coinage) yearly, which is equal to R 16,25,000 English. Till recent¬ 
ly a number of charges were mixed up with tho military expenditure, but of 
late a more correct system of accounts has been introduced. Since the death 
of Mahardja Kanbir Singh, a good many taxes have been remitted. The State 
budget for 1887-88 showed that for the whole of the Maharaja’s territories 
the estimated income was 65 lakhs only. Of this 22 lakhs was required for 
the army, some 10 lakhs for the Maharaja and for palace expenses, 18 lakhs 
for a surplus, and only 10 lakhs was allotted for civil administration and pub- 
lio works. 

Genealogy ,—A genealogical table of the ruling family of Jamu and Kash¬ 
mir may conveniently be inserted hore. It is taken from Cunningham’s “ His¬ 
tory of the Sikhs, ” supplemented by Appendix VI to Drew’s “ Jamu and 
Kashmir Territories.” 
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THROV DEO. (The new branch.) 
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In September 1885, Mabardja Ranlnr Singh died, and was succeeded by Mian 
Partdb Singh. Soon after the latter’s accession, viz., in March 1886, the 
following officers were appointed by him :— 

Diwan Gobind Sahai was made prime minister, and Babu Nilambar 
Mukerji, minister of revenue and finance. The administration of govern¬ 
ment, however, was not considered satisfactory, and nfter a personal interview 
with the Viceroy, the following council was formed, with Diwan Lachman 
Dass as president, and the Maharaja’s two brothers. Ram Singh and Amar 
Singh, as members. 

General de Bourbel was appointed chief engineer of the public works 
department, and the medical department was entrusted to the Residency 
Surgeon. 

The darbar has formally admitted that Europeans do and may reside in 
the country all the year round. 


Iu the early spring of 1889 it was found necessary to make a thorough 
reorganization of the Kashmir government. 

The administration of the State was accordingly handed over to a council 
consisting of the Maliardja’s brothers and certain beleoted native officials in 
the British service. The council had full powers, subject to thp condition that 
no important step was to be taken without consulting the Resident. Ram 
Singh was at first appointed president, but in August 1889 it was thought 
necessary to make the younger brother, Amar Singh, president. Ram Singh 
being retained as one of the members of the council. 

Qilgit, Baltintan, and Laddk .—About the “ outlying governorships ” little 
need be said. Each is under a governor (Gilgit is at present under two joint- 
governors), who corresponds directly with the Maharaja, and who apparent¬ 
ly* has considerable independence in internal 
• Drew’s J&mu sod Kashmir matters. The countries thus administered are 


Territories, pp. 497-488. 

+ Girdlestone’s memorandum 
dated the 14th November 1671, on 


not productive. Gilgit does nott pay the cost 
of military occupation; and the Slate demand 


•• The Maharija of Kashmir.” is lightt, because the people would probably 


resist a heavy one. In Baltistdn tbo land is 


taxed pretty heavily; the revenue must exceed £ a lakh. Thegovernor resides 

j Central Asia. Part vii. See at Skarduf. In Laddk there is a governor 
tlon II (compilation by the Quarter- who must be chiefly at Ldh, because he is a 
master Generals Department), joint commissioner under the commercial treaty 
of 1870. He is assisted by a naib wazir. The revenue, which in 1887 
amounted to about R54,000, is derived almost entirely from the cash assess¬ 
ment on the land, and it covers the expenses of the province and yields a small 
surplus to the State treasury. 

Jamii is the head-quarters of the Maharaja. Around it there are seven § 
§ Drew, page 497. administrative districts, viz., Jamii proper, Jas- 

rota, RamDagar, Udampur, Riasf, Miudwar, 
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tion I. 


J The boundaries of Punch are 
a branch of the Mr Panjil range 
on the north; the same range on 
the east; R4jm>r( and other Jamd 
districts on the south; the Jhelum 
on the west. 

§ Drew, page 497. 

|| Pol. A., July 1863, Noe. 116- 
117. 


ami Naoshera. These are divided into tahiUs, and may be said to correspond 
roughly to Deputy Commissionersbips. There are courts of justice in each. 
The districts have been surveyed aud assessed, and the land revenue is paid in 
•I’d. a., February 1874, cash. The last settlement* was made in 187 3, 

No. 272 . for a period of ten years. The cultivated area 

was then found to have extended considerably since I860, and the rates were 

f- Central Ads. Part VII, Sec raised ten P er centnm - The g eneral t0J1 * 

dition of these districts appearsf to be fair. 

Punch, J—As already observed, Punch is the jagir of the Maharaja’s 

cousin, Mot{ Singh. It is held§ by him in 
close dependence on the Mahardja, who, how¬ 
ever, interferes but little in its internal man¬ 
agement. In 1868 Pandit Manphul drew up 
“ Notes|| on Punch” for the Panjfib Govern¬ 
ment. They describe the jagir as divided into 
seven administrative districts, yielding an un¬ 
alienated revenue of nearly three lakhs. The 
land revenue was regularly assessed and collected in cash, but various taxes 
were taken in kind. The courts of justice are said to be primitive. The lath'il- 
dars did the origiual work, and the raja heard appeals. The system of mono, 
polising trade in the hands of government officials was noticed, and finally it 
was remarked that “the administration of Raja Moti Singh is complained of, 
as being very oppressive and the taxation as exceedingly heavy.” 

On the other hand. Sir O. St. John has recently referred in a demi-offioial 
letter of the 6th August 1883 to the “success of (theMaharaja’s) cousin Moti 
Singh of Punch in governing that little dependent State.” 

Kashmir. —“ The separation of tho government of Kashmir,” according to 

Mr. Drew,^[ “ from that of the other divisions, 
f Drow, page 497. j B a ] mos t complete: the country is treated as a 

separate snba or province in the same way as it was when the Emperors of 
Delhi ruled over it.” It is administered by a governor who is called the 
Hakim-i-ala. It is' divided into the districts of Srinagar, Patan, Islamabad, 
Kararaj, Shupion, and Mozafarabdd, which again are subdivided into a num¬ 
ber of parganat. The chief executive authority 
iB the hakim-i-dla, under whom are the wazirs, 
or district officers, aud the tahtildan. The 
courts of justice are classified thus by Mr. Gird- 
lestoue**:— 


•• Memorandum on Kashmir 
and some adjacent Countries, page 
6 . 

Secret, March 1874, Nos. 172-173. 


"(1) Court of the tahslldar, who may hoar civil suits not exceeding RLOOin value, and 
has power of imprisonment up to one month in criminal cases. 

“(2) Court of the «> az(r, havingpower to hear civil cases up to R1,000 in value, and 
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to punish in criminal cases with imprisonment up to six-months. Appeals lie to hirahoth in 
civil and criminal oases from the tahsildar. 

(8) The city (Srinagar) magistrate’s court with power to hear civil cases up to 
Ho,000 in value, and to punish in criminal cases with imprisonment up to two years. This 
court has no appellate jurisdiction. 

“ (4) The chief court, hearing civil euits without any limitation in regard to value, and 
empowered in criminal cases to punish with imprisonment for five years. Appeals lie to this 
court both in criminal and civil cases from the city and district! ( wazir'e) courts, those from 
the latter being usually heard by the chief judges when on circuit, which he undertakes 
not only on this account, hut also in order to inspect the local registers, and to enforce the 
duties of the village headmen, who are held answerable for detecting and reporting crimes 
and for exerting themselves for the arrest of offenders.” 

Police .—A result of the disturbance in Srinagar between the Suni and 
Shias in 1872 was the establishment of a body of city police on the model of 
tire PanjSb constabulary, numbering 837 men, and costing 2,555 Company's 
rupees per mensem. 

Relatione with neighbouring Stales .—'The Kashmir State is in contact with 
Tibet on the east, Eastern Turkist&n on the north, Hunza and Nagar on the 
north-west,, and Yaghistan on the west. It has thus happened that the Maha¬ 
raja of Kashmir has been concerned at various times with China, with the 
politics of Central Asia, and with the group of independent chiefships which 
separate the western border of his State from the eastern limits of the Afghan, 
dominion. 

Kashmir and China: the Maharaja's jagir in Tibet ■—Under the treaty of 
1842, which ended the expedition led by Gulab Singh’s general, Zorawfir 
Singh, against Ladak and Tibet, the district of Min Sar was made over by 
the Tibet&n authorities to Gulab Singh and his heirs as a jagir, Min Sar, or 
Misar Tarjum, is a tract of grazing grounds lying about two marches north¬ 
west of the Manasarowar lake on the road to Gartok,and about seventeen marches 
dislant from Leh. Its pecuniary value is insignificant. The small revenue is 
collected annually by a Kashmir official deputed by the Maharaja’s wazlr at 
L4h. Mr. Elias states that Mr. Johnson, when wazir, tried to visit the jagir, 
but was prevented by the Chinese officials in Gartok. 

Some political significance attaches to the jagir, because there is reason to 
doubt whether the Mahnrfija does not pay tribute on account of it to the 
Chinese. 

The Lap Chnh ,—Under the treaty of 1842, a commercial caravan goes 
every third year from Ladak to Lhasa, under the charge of an agent, who is 
a Kashmir official, and is known by the name of “ Lap Chuk.” He takes and 
brings back presents and letters to and from the Laddk and Tibetan author* 
ities. 1 


1 An account will be found in the alphabetical portion of this work. 
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The Mahardja’t opinion of the Chinese .—It is said that the Maharitja does 
not disregard his intercourse with the Chinese. In 1880, Mr. Henvey wrote : 
“ The Maharaja always speaks of China with much reverence as a power quite 
on a par with us in civilisation.” 

History .—The early history of Kashmir is involved in considerable obscu¬ 
rity. Prom the year B.C. 266, when the desiccation of the valley is said to 
have taken place, to 1014, the country seems to have been governed by 
princes of Hindu and Tartar dynasties, the names of many of whom have been 
preserved. 

Mahmud of Ghaznf attempted the conquest of the valley in A.D. 997, hut 
failed; he succeeded, however, in taking it and the surrounding hills in 1014- 
1016. 

About 1305 we find a feeble king, R6ja Sewdeo, on the throne of Kashmir, 
who in a short time alienated the affeotions of his subjects by sundry acts of 
incapacity and oppression. At this time three worthies, destined either 
in their proper person or in that of their descendants to play important parts in 
the history of Kashmir, appear on the scene, and may bo grouped as the 
authors of its Muhammadan or more modern history. The first of these, Shdh- 
mfr, son of King Wuffrir Shah, of Sawudgere; the second, Sankar Ch&k, a 
chief of Ddrdao ; and third, Prince Rawjpof, son of King Yuftum, of Tibet. 
The last-named having introduced himself, with a few followers in the guise 
of merchants, into Kuknigera, the stronghold of R&in Chand, the hereditary 
Commander-in-Chief of Kashmir, contrived to overcome him, and forcibly 
married his daughter Koterin (or Kotadevi), in whose right, real or pretended, 
he seized the throne of Kashmir, at this time vacant by the flight of the fugitive 
King Sewdeo. He made Shfihnnr, the first of the ancient worthies mention¬ 
ed above, minister, and commenced a vigorous reign, 1323. It is related of 
him that he became a convert to Islam j but it is proper to add that Hiudd 
writers ignore the conversion of this sovereign, who died after a reign of two 
and a half yeurs, leaving his widow, Queen Koterin, regent. About this 
time, 1826, an invasion of Kashmir by an army of Turks under Urdil, who 
penetrated into the valley, was repulsed and brought to terms by the brave 
queen. It was arranged that if they withdrew immediately, they should be 
allowed to do so unmolested. This being effected, she withdrew to the fort of 
Indrkot, where she established her court, leaving the reins of power in the 
hands of the minister, Prince Shdhmir, who had commenced a course of in¬ 
trigue, the result of which was that he soon aspired to the sovereignty of the 
country. As a preliminary step, he demanded the hand of the queen in mar¬ 
riage, which being refused with scorn, he prepared to extort her consent by 
force of arms, and invested Indrkot with a large army. The heroio RdjputanI 
made every effort to defend herself and sustain a siege, but finding herself at 
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length reduced to sue for terms, she in the last extremity consented to espouse 
the Successful usurper. Upon this hostilities ceased, and preparations for the 
marriage were commenced; but the devoted princess, indignaut and despair¬ 
ing, rode slowly forth, surrounded by her trains of maidens, from the belea¬ 
guered fortress, advanced into the presence of the usurper, and, upbraiding 
him for his ingratitude and treachery, stabbed herself before him. Thus per¬ 
ished by her owu hand Queen Koterin (or Kotadevi, as she is often called), 
the last Hindu sovereign of Kashmir, and Prince Shahmir ascended the throne 
under the name of Sult$n-Shams-u-din. 

Sharns-u-din, who came to the throne 1341, is usually considered the first 
Muhammadan king of Kashmir. He enjoyed his dignity only three and a 
half years. His sons, Jamshid and Ala-u-din, succeeded and reigned four¬ 
teen years. 

His grandson Slmhab-u-din, having repaired the devastation caused by 
former invasions of the Turks, turned his attention to foreign conquest, and 
added Tibet, Kashgar, and Kabul to the kingdom of Kashmir, 1356. His 
brother Kutub-u-din, -who succeeded him, left a son, Sikandar, who of all 
the princesof Kashmir is celebrated as an iconoclast (thence surnamed “ Butshi- 
kan”), by whose fanatic zeal in destroying the ancient temples the architecture 
of Kashmir has suffered irremediable loss. 

During the reign of Shahah-u-din the celebrated Saiad All Hamadani and 
his son Mir Muhammad with their trains of fugitive disciples from Persia, up¬ 
wards of 1,000 in number, arrived in Kashmir, and their advent seems to have 
fixed the religion of the country, heretofore in an unsettled state, and probably 
led to the religious persecution which immediately ensued. About this time 
the rival Muhammadau sects of Shias and Sums seem to have commenced 
their quarrels, and of the first-named sects arose the Rishis or Hermits of 
Kashmir, a very remarkable order of devotees, described by Abul Fazl as a 
very respectable and inoffensive order in his time, some 2,000 in number, 
living upon fruits and berries, and abstaining from sensual delights. Kashmir 
having been, previous to this influx of zenlots, in a transition state as 
to religion, these learned doctors seem to have fixed the religion of the 
country, and to have built the ziarats or shrines (including the Jama 
Masjid, or great mosque of Srinagar), many of which remain to this day. In 
the year 1423, we find Zcin-ul-ubtlin (or Badsh^h, The Great King, as he is 
emphatically called) on the throne of Kashmir, during whose reign, which 
lusted as long as fifty-three years, the country appears to have made a grent 
stride towards au improved civilization. This prince, besides reducing the 
tributary States to order, was a builder of many bridges, towns, and forts, and 
enlarged the capital city Srinagar. He encouraged literature and the arts; 
he introduced weavers from Turkistdn and wool from Tibet; and many manu¬ 
factures, such as paper-making, glasB-making, book-binding, and the papier- 
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machS work for which Kashmir is so celebrated, owe their introduction to hia 
fostering care. He was also a poet and lover of field sports. The rising 
power of the Chuk (or Chak) tribe did not escape the penetrating eye of this 
king, who prophesied they would ere long be rulers of Kashmir, a prediction 
which it will be seen soon proved correct, inasmuch as we find Kashmir, on 
the accession to the throne of Muhammad Shah, 1487, great-grandson of 
Zein-til-abdin, a child of seven years of age, torn by the struggles of tha 
tribes of Chfik, Reyna, and Magrey, in which the two former were chiefly at 
variance, and alternately supporting the legitimate king, Muhammad Shah, or 
his uncle, Fateh Shfih, the usurper. The vicissitudes of these struggles for 
the throne between these contending factions occupy the history from the 
year 1487 to about 1536, when we find that Muhammad Shfih, who had four 
times regained his crown and defeated the pretender Fateh Shfih, died in 
exile. By intrigue, inter-marriage, and hard fighting, the Chfiks, amid the 
anarchy of the times, seem gradually to have fought their way to power; and 
from a position of preponderating influence as ministers and supporters of the 
king, at length, about the year 1537, openly seized the throne. About that 
date Kaji Chfik, putting himself at the head of the national party in Kashmir, 
signally defeated the army of Mirza Kamran near the .city of Srinagar; and 
soon afterwards brought to terms an army of Kashgaris, which, under Saiad 
Khan and Mirza Haidar, had invaded Kashmir and had penetrated as far as 
the Lar pargana and the Siud valley. He succeeded in putting down all 
opposition to his power; but during this period the Mogul Emperors of Delhi 
began to turn their attention to Kashmir: the Emperor Hiunayun especially 
sent several armies against the country. The Kashmiris, however, rallied 
round the brave and wise Kaji Chak, who, in fact, brought all his enemies to 
terms. He entered into an alliauce with Sher Khan, Afghan (afterwards Sher 
Shah), then in rebellion against the Emperor, and gave him his niece, a 
daughter of Muhammad Shah, in marriage. 

Kaji Chfik, although the actual ruler of the country, seems still to have 
permitted the sons of Muhammad Shah (who died in exile) to retain the nomi¬ 
nal dignity and to coin in their own names. He married his daughter to the 
second son, Israeli Shah, and put him on the throne. At length Mirza IIai« 
dfir, foster-brother of the Emperor Humayuri, about the year 1540, entered into 
an alliance with the discontented native nobles of Kashmir, who consented to 
set up Tfirkh Shfih, a boy, son of the usurper Fateb Shah, as King, and after a 
great battle defeated Kaji Chfik, who fled across the Pir Panjaly as far as 
Thfina, where he died. 

After a short interval of power, Mirza Haidar, the intrusive governor, was 
defeated and slain by the native nobles, and Abdi Reyna came into power for 
a short time, but was soon expelled by the Chfiks, who rallied, and, under the 
son of the famous Shams-u-dfn Chak and others, utterly defeated the Reynas 
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and their allies from Delhi, at the great battle of Kuspa, 1656, in which 
4,000 men perished on both sides. The same chief (Ghazf Khdnl in the year 
1557 defeated with great loss an army of 12,000 Kashgaris under a nephew 
of Mirza Haiddr, which invaded Kashmir; 7,000 of the enemy are said to have 
fallen in this battle. Moguls, Tartars, Kashgaris, Turks, and other enemies, 
who about this period invaded Kashmir, fared no better, but were successively 
defeated by this vigorous and powerful tribe of Cbak, which had now obtained 
a firm grasp on the country of Kashmir, and, in the person of Yusaf Khdn, 
were openly acknowledged as the sovereign family. Yusaf Shah, however, 
soon alienated his nobles and had to seek assistance from the Emperor Akbar, 
1680, by whoso aid he was enabled to regain his kingdom. Dnder pretext of 
suzerainty acquired thereby, Akbar demanded his son Yakub as hostage, 
1582; this prince, however, soon escaped, and the nobles of Kashmir refusing 
to surrender him again, the Emperor sent an army under Bliagwan Dass to 
enforce compliance‘with his demands. The King, Yusaf Shah, hereupon deli¬ 
vered himself up to the Emperor’s general, 1584, but he had better have 
fought for his independence, as he was sent under escort to Lahore, where 
Akbar delivered him over to the custody of his police minister, Todar Mull, 
who after a short time sent him to Bengal under Raja Maun Singh, where 
he died of grief and despair, 1587. On the flight of Yusaf Shah, the 
Kashmir army had called on his sou Ydkub Khau to lead them, and this brave 
Prince soon justified the confidence reposed in him by defeating the Emperor’s 
army, and reducing them to such stress amongst the mountains of Hazara 
from eold and want of food, that they are said only to have preserved 
life by slaughtering their elephauts and sleeping within their still warm 
carcasses. 

The Imperial army being thus repulsed, Ydkub Slidh ascended the throne 
of Kashmir, 1585; but, although of reckless bravery, this Prince was pos¬ 
sessed of but little judgment and unfit to rule, and being of the Shia sect of 
Muhammadans, was persuaded by the priests of that sect to persecute the rival 
sect of Sunis ; be thereby evoked the anger of Akbar, who determined, once 
for all, to conquer Kashmir, and despatched Kasim Khdn, the admiral of the 
kingdom, with 30,000 horse and the fugitive Haidar Chak, against the King. 
Nothing daunted, Yakub Shah marched to engage the enemy, but being at 
this crisis deserted by his nobles, be was forced to fly across the mountains 
to Kishtwar with 60 horsemen, 1586. Within a short time, however, he 
returned, made a rapid march, and pitched his camp on the Takht-i-Sulimdn, 
overlooking the city of Srinagar, where be rallied the brave Cbdk tribe around 
him and defied the enemy. Kasim Khan now attacked him with his whole 
force, but was defeated and driven back into the city, where bis soldiers took 
refuge in the fort and other strongholds, where they remained in a state of siege. 
The Emperor, fiuding his army insufficient to reduce the country, sent reinforce¬ 
ments of 20,000, which forced Ydkub Shdh fiually to vacate the throne; and 
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soon afterwards, on his safety being guaranteed to him, be did homage to the 
Emperor, who at that timo visited the country. As we find Kashmir from this 
period subjected to the Mogul throne, we may consider it from about this date, 
J 687, to have passed from the hands of its native rulers, and to have beoome 
an integral portion of the Empire of Delhi. 

The actual government of Kashmir was delegated by the Mogul Emperors 
to a subadar or governor; these governors seem only to have resided in the 
valley for six months in the year; indoed, from time immemorial it seems to 
have been customary for the rulers of Kashmir to leave the valley during the 
winter, and return to its delights on the approach of summer. 

In 1651, AH Marddn Khan, who was governor of Lahore as well as 
Kashmir, used to divide his presence between the two, and for bis convenience 
in travelling, those spacious and noble tarais were built along the roads leading 
to Kashmir, the ruins of which to this day attest his magnificence. The Em¬ 
peror Jalidngir built many palaces and gardens, especially the celebrated Shali- 
m&r gardens immortalized by poets and travellers. The Nasim and Nishat 
garden's owe their origin to Nur Jahan Begum, his wife, and the ruins of 
palaces and baths at Manas Bal, Aehibal, Vernag, &c., attest her taste in 
selecting picturesque sites. During the return of Jah&ngir from his last visit 
to the valley, 1627, he died on the road near Rdjaori, whence his body was 
conveyed to Lahore and there buried. 

Sh&h Jahan succeeded to the Empire of Delhi, and soon afterwards visited 
the valley accompanied by many poets and servants. 

About 1657 he was deposed by his son Aurangzeb, who imprisoned him 
for life in the fort of Agra. He had during his reign invaded Tibet, whioh he 
had annexed to the tuhadati of Kashmir. 

Aurangzeb being confirmed on the throne, appointed, ns usual, a subadar 
for the province of Kashmir, but soon after commenced a journey to visit the 
valley in person; the celebrated French physician Bernier followed in his train. 

The Emperor remained three months in the country,but does not seem ever 
afterwards to have revisited it. After a civil war between his sons, Aurang¬ 
zeb was succeeded by his son Bahddur Shah, who, however, died in the 
year 1712 at the age of seventy-one, leaving tho throne to his son Firdk Sher, 
whose mother was a Kashmiri. 

By him Anatula KhSn was reappointed governor. This governor held the 
xubadari for upwards of ten years. He did not govern in person, but sent 
various naibs or deputies, who were unequal to their position, and various 
rebellions broke out in the valley. 

The praotice of appointing naibs seems now to have fairly come into fashion 
among the great nobles of the Mogul court, who mostly looked upon their 
appointments solely as a vehicle for extorting money from their respective 
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governments, Aa may be supposed, the condition of a province thus governed 
was not generally happy. 

Kashmir in fact, perhaps partly through the influence of Nddfr Shah, who 
was at this time engaged in subduing Kabul and Peshawar, seems to have 
been in a very disturbed condition, in which it continued during the reigDS 
of the succeeding Emperors Muhammad Shdh and his son Ahmad Shah, of 
Delhi. 

At this time we find most of the governors of Kashmir, in common with 
those of the other provinces of the tottering Mogul throne, little short of in¬ 
dependent rulers. 

This'state of things continued until 1752, when the Mogul governor 
betrayed the country to Ahmad Shah Abdali, who in turn annexed it to the 
Kingdom of Afghanistan. 

The Durdni Viceroys appear early to have attempted to render themselves 
independent of the Empire, and in 1763 Ahmad Sli&h Abdali was again under 
the necessity of sending a force into the valley to coerce the governor Suk 
Jawan, who had paid no-tribute for nine years. In the year 1809 the subadar 
of the province was one Muhammad Azfm Khan, who, seeing the power of 
Afgh&nistan on the wane, threw off the yoke altogether. In the year 1812, 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the ruler of the Panjab, turned his attention to the 
Rijput States to the south of the Pir Panjal range, probably regarding the 
subjugation of these States merely as a preliminary to the conquest of Kash¬ 
mir. 

The Sikh army defeated the confederated Muhammadan chiefs of Rajaoif 
and Bhimbar with great loss, and in the month of November Ranjit Singh 
received their submission and occupied their strongholds; about the same time 
his son Karak Singh oaptured Jamu. Fateh Khan, the wazir of Sh£h Mah- 
mud of Afghanistan, was at this time upon the Indus, whither he bad come 
to punish the two brothers who held Atak aud Kashmir, for the assistance 
they had rendered to Shdh Sbuja, aud to recover the two provinces for K&bul. 
It became essential that, engaged as the Lahore and Kabul forces were, so 
closely on the same field, the two leaders should come to a mutual explanation 
of their views and iuteutions. 

A meeting was therefore agreed upon, and took place on the 1st December, 
when it was settled that Ranjit Singh should, in return for a money pnyment, 
and the promised aid of a detachment of Afghans to be employed afterwards 
against Multan, place a force of 12,000 Sikhs, under the Diwan Mokam Chand, 
at the t oazit’t disposal in the expedition he meditated, and should give every 
facility for the passage into Kashmir by the passes of Rajaori, which he had 
lately subdued. The joint armies commenced operations, but the Sikhs being 
impeded by a fall of snow were outstripped by the wazir , who, penetrating 
into the valley in February, drove Ata Muhammad from his stockades, aud in a 
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short time reduced him to submission without receiving mu oh assistance from 
Mokam Chand. 

Ranjit Singh having taken this opportunity to make himself master of the 
fort of Atak, Fateh Khan deemed himself absolved from his engagements, 
and dismissed the Sikh contingent from Kashmir without auy share of 
the booty, Dominating his brother Azfm Khan to the governorship. In the 
year 1814 Raujit Singh again attempted the invasion of Kashmir, massing 
his army at Raj£ori early in June, preparatory to the passage of the Pfr Pan- 
j&l range. A detachment under K&m Dial, the grandson of Mokam Chand, 
diwan (who was himself, detained by sickness at Lahore), was sent forward 
towards Baramgala on the 15th June; it ascended the Pfr Panjfil mountains 
by the Naudan Sar pass on the 19th July, and debouched upon the valley at 
Hirpura on the 22nd of the same month, where it was attaoked by a party 
sent ugainst it by Azfm Kh6n. 

The Kashmiris were defeated and followed to Sbupiou. On the 24th the 
Sikhs assaulted the town, but being repulsed, retired to the Pfr Panjal moun¬ 
tains to await reinforcements. 

In the meantime the main body of the Sikbs under Ranjit Singh had ad¬ 
vanced by the way of Punch, which place being reached on the 28th June, was 
found to he evacuated, the enemy having been careful to destroy all supplies. 
The Sikhs were detaiued here until the 18th July. Thence advancing by 
Mandi, Raujit Singh reached the Tosha Maidan on the 18th, where he found 
Muhammad Azim Kh6n with the forces of Kashmir drawn up to oppose his 
progress. 

The Sikh army took up its position in face of the enemy aud remained for 
some days inactive. 

On the 29th July Muhammad Azim Khan, assuming the offensive, com¬ 
menced a desultory fire on the Sikh position; on the following morning the 
attack was renewed with greater vigour, and ltanjit Singb compelled to fall 
back on Mandi. Being pursued thither, he fired the town and continued his 
retrogade march to Punch, which ho reached on the 81st July with the loss of 
many men and of nearly all his baggage. Setting fire to Punch, Ranjit Singh 
quitted his disorganised camp, aud with a few attendants took the nearest road 
to Lahore, which he reached on the 12th August. 

R6m Dial and his detachment were surrounded and their supplies cut ofF, 
but Azim Kh£n, in consideration of his friendship for Diwan Mokam Chand, 
its commandant's grandfather, permitted the detachment to retire, and fur¬ 
nished it with a safe-oonduct to the Sikh frontier. 

The Muhammadan chiefs of Rijaorf and Bhimhar were not slow to avail 
themselves of the disastrous termination of the expedition, and broke out into 
rebellion towards the cloBeof the year 1814, and it was not until the following 
year that Ranjit Singh found himself in a position to punish the refractory rajas 
on this side of the Pfr Panjal range. 
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In 1819 Ranjit Singh’s thoughts were again turned towards the annexation 
of Kashmir, and in the month of April of that year the Sikh forces were put in 
motion towards the frontier. Misnr Diwan Chand, the conqueror of Mult&n, 
had been selected l>y Ranjit Singh to command the expedition, and with a 
strong division of picked soldiers led the advance. A second army was formed 
in support and placed under the command of the Kunwar Karak Singh, while 
Ranjit Singh kept with himself a reserve to be employed, as occasion might 
require, in expediting stores and supplies. By the beginning of June Rajaori 
and Punch and all the hills and passes south of the Pir Panjal range had been oc¬ 
cupied, and the supporting division advanced to Rajaori to keep open communi¬ 
cations. On the 23rd June the Misur Diwan Chand attacked the Rajaori and 
Punch rfijas in their position at the Dhaki Deo and Maja passes and carried 
them, thus securing to himself a road over the Pir Panjal. 

Karak Singh now advanced with his division to Surdi Thdna, and Ranjit 
Singh, with the reserves, came up as far as Bhirnbar, while Misur Diwan 
Chand, crossing the mountain barrier, descended into the valley and took up 
a position at Surai Uli, on the road to Shupion. 

Jabar Kh&n, who had been left by Muhammad Azitn governor in Kash¬ 
mir, had taken up a position at Shupion, for the defence of the valley, with a 
force of 5,000 men, raw troops hastily raised and quite unequal to cope with 
the disciplined battalions uuder Misur Diwan Chand, which besides greatly 
Outnumbered them. On the 5th July the Misur advanced to Shupion, and 
immediately on coming in view of the Kashmir army, ordered an attack, 
which, after a few hours’ smart fighting, involving considerable loss to both 
sides, was completely successful. Jabar Khan with his troops fled at once 
across the mountains towards the Indus, leaving the valloy to be occupied 
without further resistance by the victorious army of Ranjit Singh. 

Phula Singh, the celebrated Akdli leader, greatly distinguished himself in 
this campaign. 

During the year 1820 the Sikh troops in Kashmir were employed in petty 
operations against isolated chiefs. The raja of Rajaori, Agar Khan, was in 
the course of May seized and made prisoner by Guliib Singb. For this service 
he obtained in jagtr the principality of Jamu, with which his family had been 
for along time connected. Jamu hud come into the possession of the Maha¬ 
raja Ranjit Singh by the right of conquest, when Jey Singh, the laBt of the 
rightful Kdjputs of the house, died iu the year 1809. 

In the middle of the year 1821 the two petty territories of Kishtwfir and 
Man-k6t were annexed to the Lahore government. 

In December 1820 the harshness of Hari Singh having made him unpopu¬ 
lar to the inhabitants of Kashmir, the mild and peaceable Moti R6m was re¬ 
appointed governor, but was the following year replaced by Gnrmukb Singh. 
Diwan Kirpa Ram was the next governor, 1824, in whose time occurred 
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the great earthquake which laid every house in the city low. During the three 
months of its continuance, the shocks at first were not less than oue hundred 
per diem, after which they gradually diminished ; the inhabitants lived entirely 
in tents. This governor was very fond of display, but was nevertheless a good 
ruler. At length he excited the jealousy of Rdja Dhian Singh, minister of 
Ran jit, who brought about his recall, 1830. He was succeeded by Bamma 
Singh, in whose single year of power disturbances occurred between the Shiaa 
and Sunis. Prince Sher Singh (afterwards Muhardja) assumed the government 
of Kashmir, 1831, and appointed Bisaka Singh his ditoan, who atteuded 
to the affairs of the country, whilst the prince took his pleasure in field sporttr, 
to which he was much addicted. 

The prince himself was an easy ruler, but neglected his charge and allowed 
his diwan, to extort money on his own account. A great famine at this time 
also added to the miseries of the people ; thousands died and many fled the 
country to Hindustan and the Panjab, where their wretched condition attract* 
ed the notice of Raujit Singh, who forthwith despatched Jemadar Kushial 
Singh, with Bhai Gdrmukh Singh and Shaikh Ghul&ra Mohy-u-dfu, as a sort 
of committee to collect the revenue and watch Sher Singh and his diwan. 

Kushial Siugh on arrival assumed the control of the finances from the 
diwan, 1882. He proved himself a cruel ruler; happily for the country 
he departed after six mouths, and Colonel Mian Singh was selected by the 
Maharaja, on account of bis humane character, as a fit governor for the un¬ 
happy valley. 

That officer accordingly proceeded towards Kashmir, but finding that Prince 
Sher Singh had not yet seen fit to surrender his government, baited at Bara- 
mula a month. At length that royal personage leisurely set out on his return 
to Lahore, after having misruled the country upwards of three years. Mi£n 
Singh assumed the government, 1883, and set himself to work to repair 
the country, desolated by famine and oppression. Miau Singh seems to have 
been a kind, just man, who prevented his soldiers from oppressing the people, 
a condition of things almost inseparable, as it would seem, from a military 
occupation of a tributary country by Asiatio soldiery. His measures were suc¬ 
cessful, and he was raised to the rank of general in 1830, as a mark of 
acknowledgment for his services. 

In 1838, great floods, to which',the Kashmir valley has in all age* 
been most subject, occurred, which forced the inhabitants to take to their 
boats. 

Shortly after the accession of Sher Singh, his incapacity led to various act* 
of mutiny and violence among the troops; nor was this disaffection confiued 
to the capital, for it spread to Kashmir, and Midn Singh, the governor, was 
cruelly murdered by his soldiery, 1841. Thereupon a body of shout 
5,000 men was sent into the valley under the nominal command of PartAb 
Singh, tbo eon of Sher Singh, who was placed uudor the charge of R4ja 
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Guldb Singh. The troops advanced to the city of Kashmir without meeting 
with any resistance, but on being summoned to surrender, the mutineers pre¬ 
pared to defend the entrenchments which they had formed on the south bank 
of the Dudh Ganga stream. After a bloody contest the rebel lines were 
carried, and the passes of the Pir Panjal boing guarded by a large foroe under 
Mi&n Jawahir Singh, the nephew of Gulab Singh, only a very small remnant 
escaped. Gulab Singh, having thus effected the object of his expedition, left 
Shaikh Mohy-u-dm, a creature of his own, as governor of Kashmir, and de¬ 
parted with his troops for the Hazara districts, where he is stated to have 
thrown every obstacle in the way of the small British force sent to the relief of 
their countrymen in Afghanistan. From this time Gulab Singh became vir¬ 
tually the master of the valley. 

The exploits of the celebrated minister and military leader, Zordwar, who 
is always called Zot'dwar Singh, are intimately connected with the history of 
the state of Jamu. Originally a private soldier, this remarkable man first 
brought himself to the notice of Rdja Gulab Singh by pointing out the man¬ 
ner in which great reductions might be made in the commissariat of the army ; 
empowered by the raja to give effeet to the scheme he liud proposed, he ac¬ 
quitted himself so admirably as to gain the fullest confidence of his master, 
who made proof of his gratitude by raising him to the position of governor of 
Kussal and Kishtwdr, Bnd eventually he received the title and office of wazir. 
Cruel and unscrupulous to the people, his devotion to his master knew no 
bounds, and by his self-denying integrity he ministered to Gulab Singh's 
master passion, avarice. 

Having subdued the greater part of the hill country north and north-east 
of Jamu, including Skardu, Little Tibet, and Laddk, he projected a more ex¬ 
tended expedition towards the Champd country and the lakes of Manasarowar, 
dazzling Gulab Singh with tales of the gold mines to be found in those regions. 
Assisted by a small contingent from Kashmir, the whole force was collected at 
L€h in May 1841, and advanced to the plains to the north of Rudok; here 
Zordwar waited, while he employed numbers of men searching for the gold 
which he had promised his credulous master. Ilis enemies in the meantime 
were not idle, and having united their forces hastened to give him battle; 
he was soon surrounded by an overwhelming force and completely defeatod on 
the 12th of December; Zordwar himself, as well as the greater part of his 
force, was slain; some few having been taken prisoners, a very small remnant 
escaped to British territory by way of Almora. 

The following brief sketch of the genealogical history of the Jamu family 
will not be here out of place. This family traces its history to the remotest 
antiquity. About the time of Cyrus, two R ajput brothers emigrated with 
their families and followers from a small village called Oopa or Oop, the 
original hereditary jagir of the family, in the vicinity of Oudb, and settled 
themselves on the banks of the Sutlej. For twenty-eight generations their 
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posterity followed warlike occupations and served under different masters, but 
always in or about the Panjdb. The twenty-eighth, Bija Singh or Bija, who 
is said to have lived about the year 869 of Vikramadita, is put down as the 
first who settled in the hills about the present Mirpur, and from henceforward 
the Rajpdts collected their families and formed a small colony in the hills 
north of Lahore, until the fifty-ninth generation, about the year 689 of the 
Hejra, when there seems to have been a general break-up of the colony, and the 
Rajputs were scattered in different directions, one branch of the family settling 
at Chamba, another at Teera Kangra, while the two principal members of the 
family, Kirpal Dehu and his brother Singram Dehu, settled in the hills of 
Dhahman, where the present fort of Bhow stands. Ultimately the younger 
brother crossed the Toi and erected a small habitation on the opposite bank, 
the site of the present Jamu. 

The sixty-third chief of the family was the great Mai Dehu, who, aspiring 
to the title of raja, was formally installed by his kinsmen and relatives about 
the year 749 of the Hejra. The rXjaship descended through many generations 
until we find it vested in Drupe Dehu, who died about 1742, This chief 
had four sons, Ranjit Dehu, Kousar Dehu, Sooruth Singh, and Bulwunt 
Dehu. The first of these succeeded his father in 1742, and showed himself an 
able and active hill chief. 

His reputation for justice and moderation extended as far as Lahore, and 
numerous families of high rank and large fortune fled to his territory and 
stronghold. He commenced the building of the present palace of Jamu, and 
in the year 1775, or five years before his death, the town had increased to 
about 8J miles iu circumference, about twice as large as the present day, and 
boasted 160,000 inhabitants. 

Ranjit Dehu reigned in peace and prosperity until the year 1780, when he 
died. From bis younger brother, Sooruth Singh, was descended Kussur or 
Kussura Singh, who had three sons; the eldest, Guldbd, was bom about the 
year 1788 ; the second, Dehanu, was born Jin 1797; the youngest, Suehetu, 
was born iu 1801. In the year 1807, when the Sikhs, under the Diwau 
Misur Chand, attacked Jamu, the eldest of these lads, Guldbu, greatly 
distinguished himself in a hand-to-hand fight with the enemy’s horsemen 
in the stony bed of the Tdi; this conduot so pleased Diwan Misur Chand 
that on his return to Lahore he described it in terms of glowing eulogy to 
his mastor Ranjit Singh. Hearing of this, Gulabu, who was then about nineteen 
years of age, taking with him his younger brother, Deband, hastened from 
Jamu to Lahore in the hope of pushing his fortunes in the court of the 
Sikh Maharaja; but for a long time his ambition was doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. At last the tide turned, and the Mahar&ja, pleased with the character 
and appearance of the brothers, directed them to remain in attendance 
upon him ; but it was uot until 1818, when, having at Banjit’s request sent 
for their younger brother Suchetd, now a lad of about twelve years old, his 
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handsome face and graceful person immediately won for him the entire 
regard of the Maharaja, and the Rajput brothers became all in all at court. 
In 1818 the three brothers were created r&jas, and the eldest became R£ja 
GuMb Singh of Jamu. Taking leave of Ranjit and of Lahore, R6ja GuMb 
Singh repaired at once to Jamu, to take possession of the seat of his ancestors 
as an almost independent prince. 

Ambitious, avaricious, and cruel, the young r6ja ruled his subjects with a 
rod of iron, and exteuded his power over all the petty independent chiefs of 
the neighbouring states. 

GhuMm Mohv-udin had been installed as governor of Kashmir, 1842, 
and in the following year the secluded principality of Gilgit was over¬ 
run and annexed to Kashmir. In the time of Mohy-u-din cholera created 
great havoc amongst the inhabitants, no less than 28,000 of whom are stated 
to have died in the city of Srinagar alone. 

At length GhuMm Mohy-u-din, being in an infirm state of health, left his 
son Shaikh Imsm-u-din as governor, and proceeded towards Lahore to pay his 
respects at court. He was, however, taken ill on the road, returned to Kash¬ 
mir, and there died, after ruling the country five years. 

In 1844 GuMb Singh was out of favor with the Lahore darbdr. His 
powerful brother Dhian Singh had been murdered in September 1843, and his 
younger brother Suchet Singh in March 1844. Dhian Singh’s son, Hira 
Singh, and Pandit Julia were jealous of Gulab Singh’s growing power, and 
there was a dispute about Suchet Singh’s estates which Gulab Singh hod 

seized. Meanwhile, troubles* had arisen in 
4th Apri ' Kashmir, where the hill rajas, headed by 
. ’ Zabardast Khan of Mozafarabad, seriously 

threatened the governor Mohy-u-din. Gulab Singh fostered this outbreak. 
At the end of 1844, Hira Singh and Pandit Julia were killed. Their succes¬ 
sors in power were Jawahir Singh and Lai Singh, who put down the disturb¬ 
ances in the hill country of Kashmir, and led the Sikh army towards Jamu. 
In April 1845, GuMb Singh averted a contest by submission. He went to 
Lahore, and was called upon to pay a heavy fine and cede territory; be 
accepted these conditions and returned to Jamd in August 1845. Shortly 
afterwards the Lahore darbdr was engaged in disturbances in Multan and the 
rising of Peshawara Singb. The latter was encouraged by Gulab Singh, but 
failed; then came the death of Jawahir SiDgb. GuMb Singh still held back, 
and left the power at Lahore to Lai Singh and Taj Singh. 

In November 1845 the long-expected collision between the English and 
the Sikhs began. Our successes at Moodki and Ferozesb&h were costly, 
while at Badawal the Sikhs practically gained the day. The Sikh army then 
set aside its half-hearted leaders, Lai Singh aud Taj Singh, in favour of GuMb 
Siugh, who arrived at Lahore on the 27th January 1846, the day before the 
battle of Aliwal. That was an important victory, and GuMb Singh lost no 
time in making overtures to the Government of India. They were accepted, 
for the struggle with the Sikhs bad been severe. But the Sikh army remained, 
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and it was not till after the battle of Sobraon that the way for negotiations 
was cleared. 

Pirn Treaty of Lahore .—The victory of the 10th February 1846 was fol¬ 
lowed by the occupation of Lahore and the submission of the Sikh government* 
Gulab Singh, the minister chosen by the army, was deputed to treat for peace; 
and the result was the first treaty of Lahore, signed on the 9th March 1846. 
Its main features were the recognition of a Sikh government at Lahore; the 
cession to the British government of Sikh possessions between the Beas and 
Sutlej, and between the Beas and the Indus; and the aggrandizement of 
Gul&b Singh. 

Then followed the separate treaty, concluded with Gul6b Singh at Amritsfir 
on 16th March 1846, by which he was hauded over territory between the 
Ravi and the Indus, in consideration for which he was to pay to the British 
Government the sum of seventy-five lakhs of rupees. These two trenties will 
be found in full on page 8. 

The policy of the arrangement thus made with Gulab Singh has been cri¬ 
ticised in the light of later events. It will therefore be well to set forth the 
reasons assigned by Lord Hardinge for its adoption; and these will bo found 
in the following extracts from two of hiB despatches to the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors :— 

(a) '• It will be seen by tlie draft of treaty now forwarded that in consequence of the 

inability of the Lahore Government to pay the anm 
stipulated a. indemnification for the expense of the war, 
mittee, No. 7, dated 4th March 1846. ^ gj ve sufficient security for ita eventual disburae 

moot, the hill territories from the Beas river to the Indus, including the province, of Kashmir 
and Hazara, have been ceded to the British Government. . 

“It is not my intention to take possession of the whole of this territory. * **!?,'*]?* 

tion by na would he on many account, disadvantageous. It would bring u. ...to colMsion 
with many powerful chief, for whose coercion a large military 
distance from our provinces and military resources, would be ncces ry. 
double the extent of our present frontier in countries ass-ibibie at every 
difficult to defend, without any corresponding advantages for sue a 8 whom w# 

New distant and conflicting interest, wouldl be^ w hile the territories 
have hitherto had no intercourse would be brought under our . extamses of 

excepting Kashmir, are comparatively unproductive, and would scare y p y 
occupation and management. . , , . » 

“On the other hand, the tract now ceded includes the whole of theihilt poaaeaa, 1 
Rtfja Guldb Singh and the Jamd family; and. while the severance of this 
from the Lahore possessions materially weakens that State, and deprives 1 V\ ^ 
other Asiatic powers of much of its pride and position, its possession y us ®d 
to mark our sense of Bdja Guhfb Singh’s conduct during the late 

him in the mode most in accordance with his ambitious desires, to s o interests' to 

to the other chiefs of Asia the benefits which accrue from an adherence to Brit, h j^reetMo 
create a strong and friendly power in a position to threaten and attack, should it be neces- 
sary to do so, the Lahore territories in their most vulnerable point, an a ‘ declared 

seoure to onraelves that indemnification for the expense, of the campaign, «»»ch we d la r0 d 
our determination to exact and which, excepting by the cession of territory, the Lahore gov¬ 
ernment is not in a condition to afford. , . . 

“ Raja Gul&b Singh has engaged to pay the crore of rupees demanded from the Lahore 
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State on being put by ns in possession of the territory oeded by tbe fourth article of the 
draft treaty, on euoh terms and conditions as we may approve. 

“ It is highly expedient that the trans-lteas portion of Kulu and Mandi, with the more 
fertile district and strong position of Ndrpdr, and the celebrated Fort Kangra, the key of 
the Himalayas in native estimation, with its district and dependencies, should be in onr pos- 
session. These provinces lie together between the Boas and Chnkkee rivers, and their occu¬ 
pation by us will be attended with little cost and great advantage. The Chukkee river in the 
bills will hereafter be our boundary to its source, and thence a line drawn to the Ravi river, 
and along its oourse and across the Chenib to the snowy ridge on the confines of Lahoul. 
This line will bo laid down by officers sent for the purpose, according to mutual agreement, 
and will be accurately surveyed. 

“In consideration of the retention by us of the tract above described, a remisaion of twonty- 
five lakhs from the crore of rupees which RAja Gulib Singh would otherwise huve paid will 
be allowed, and the rdja will pay the remaining seventy-five lakhs, of which fifty lakhB are 
to be made good at once, upon the ratification of the treaty, nod the remaining twenty-five 
lakhs within sir months from that date. Of the remaining portion of the territory ceded by 
artiole four of the draft treaty, the greater part, with the exoeption of tho provinces of 
Kashmir and Hazara, is already in tho possession of R<fja Gul&b Singh and his family, for 
whioh be has been bound hitherto to render military service to a Bmall extent to the Lahore 
government, and to present annually a horse with gold trappings as a heriot to the State. 

“ The conditions which may be stipulated with Raja Guldb Singh, and the treaty to 
which he may be admitted, will be reported in my next letlter. Those conditions will be so 
drawn as to bind ue to the least possible interference in his affairs consistently with the 
maintenance of our paramount position over the rdja and his country. 

“ I may venture to state my opinion that the Sikh nation,as a great military power, baa 
been effeotually crushod ; and although it has been left sufficiently strong to defend itself 
against any native power whioh may attack it, it never oan, with its diminished population 
and revenues, repeat the efforts made during the last campaign.” 

(i) “ I request your Honorable Committee's attention to the treaty made with tho 

■.treat from . d»,patch from the Governor SiE ^’ Prfndpallty 

Gflnaral. to the Honorable the Secrot Com- of the hill districts has been constructed extending 


unuuiai, w ti.o uvuui.u ib tits ocuv 

mtttee, No. e, dated lBth March 1846. 


from the Ravf to the Indus, and including the pro¬ 


vince of Kashmir. The Maharifja is doolared by the treaty independent of the Lahore State 
and under the protection of the British Government. As it was of the utmost importance 
to weaken the Sikh nation before its government should be re-established, I considered the 
appropriation of this part of the ceded territory to he tbB most expedient measure I could 
devise for that purpose, by which a Rrfjpdt dyDaety will act as a counterpoise against the 
power of a Sikh prince, the son of the late Ranjit Singh, and both will have a common 
interest in resisting attempts on the part of any Muhammadan power to establish an in- 
dependent state on this side of the Indus, or even to occupy I’eshdwar.” 

With the treaty of Amritsdr, the history of the Kashmir State as a politi¬ 
cal whole commences. 

The rebellion 0 /Shaikh Imam-u~d{n.—Q\x\h\i Singh did not obtain posses¬ 
sion of Kashmir without difficulty. When the treaty of Amritsdr was con¬ 
cluded, this province was being held by Shaikh Imam-u-dln as governor 
on behalf of the Lahore darbdr. Gulab Singh regarded this man at first as a 
friend. He sent his own agent, Wazlr Lakpat Rai, to Srinagar with a small 
body of troops. Imam-u-dln made over to them tbe fort of liar! Parbat, 
whioh commands the city, and it was expected that he himself would soon 
quit the country. In four months’ time, however, during which Guldb Singh 
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remained inaotive at Lahore, it became apparent that the Shaikh was not aot- 
ipg. i n good faith. He professed to be busy in winding up the affairs of his 
administration. But he collected a large number of troops, and gained the 
support of all the chiefs of the neighbouring hill country, notably the r£ja of 
Rdjaori. Still Gulab Singh made no sign beyond sending a few more troops 
to Srinagar under Wazir Ratan; while the Sikh government was at least not 
zealous in fulfilling one of the main provisions of the treaty of Lahore. 
Urgent remonstrances were addressed to each of these parties by Colonel 
II. M. Lawrence, the Governor General’s Agent for the North-West Frontier, 
but without material result. At last matters were brought to a crisis by 
Imam-u-din. He attacked Q ul4b Singh’s forces at Srinagar, defeated 
them, and besieged the survivors in the fort of Han Parbat. Then Gulib 
Singh prayed for help from the Government of India. He declared that he 
had had no reason to mistrust Shaikh Imam-u-din, whose conduct he attri¬ 
buted to the instigation of the Lahore wazir, RAja Lai Singh. The Governor 
General determined to afford all reasonable aid to Gulib Singh. But it was 
not easy to find out what he really wanted. After much fencing, he begged 
that British troops might occupy the country about Jamu, advancing no 
nearer to Kashmir than Bhimbar and Jasrota. To this proposal Lord 
Hardinge readily agreed, for he had no desire to undertake a winter campaign 
in Kashmir. Gu)6b Singh was accordingly urged to send all his own troops 
to Srinagar, and to provide supplies for the British troops about Jamu. Poli¬ 
tical officers were deputed to aid him with advice, while strong pressure was 
brought to bear on the Lahore darbar to send an auxiliary force. 

The situation at one time looked critical; and its difficulty was enhanoed 

by the extraordinary vacillation and incom- 
v *, S o e .T t ^, Con , 8 . a , , ^ tion • mh Decem ' petenee displayed by GuUb Singh. The 

Governor General s Agent was so impressed 
by bis behaviour that the wrote* to Lieutenant Edwards in these words :— 

“You can tell the MahailCja in friendly but plain terms that his conduct in the Kashmir 
transaction had so surprised me, that I had asked his dtwan, Jowala Sahai, if the Mah&rtfja 
considered he had paid too dearly for Kashmir and was desirous of cancelling the arrange¬ 
ment, as in that case there might be little difficulty in doing so.” 

Eventually effective measures were adopted. The forces of Gul£b Singh 
and the Lahore darbar advanced on Srinagar, while British troops occupied the 
country rouud Jamu. There was no fighting, as Iraam-u-din at once surren¬ 
dered. He excused his conduct by asserting that he held written instructions 
from the Lahore darbar to retain Kashmir. A searching enquiry showed that 
this assertion was true. Raj4 Lai Singh had sent such instructions. But 
there was no evidence of complicity on the part of the whole darbar, and the 
Lahore troops who accompanied Gulab Singh had rendered good service. The 
Government of India, therefore, determined to treat Lai Singh’s behaviour 
not as a breach of the treaty of Lahore, but as a personal offence. He was de¬ 
posed from office, and removed in custody from Lahore to British India. 
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Suppression of the revolt. —By the end of 1846, therefore, Gulfib Singh had 
been installed in Kashmir; and British troops were at once withdrawn from 
his territories. The main fact which is illustrated by Imam-u-din’s revolt is, 
that Gulib Singh owed not only his title to, but his actual possession of, 
Kashmir, wholly to the support of the British power. 

Conduct of Mahardja Guldb Singh in 1849 .—Tho last struggle of the Sikhs 
under Sardar Chattar Singh ended with the battle of Gujrat and the annexa¬ 
tion of the Panjib. The conduct of Gulab Singh duriug this crisis was at 
least suspicious. 

Attack on Chilat: lost of Qilgit .—The years 1850 and 1852 were marked 
by a successful attack made by Kashmir troops on the small Yaghistdn State 
of Chilas. Two years later, Gauhar Aman of Yasin reguincd possession of 
Gilgit. 

Death of Mahardja Guldb Singh, and accession of Ranbir Singh. Distin¬ 
guished services rendered by the Kashmir State in the Mutiny, —The Mahardja 

Guldb Singh died on the 4th August 1857, 
. * Stecn'et Consultation,25th Septem- anf j was succeeded by his eldest son Ranbir 

Singh.* The change of rulers in the Kashmir 
State happened at a critical time; but both the dying Mahardja and his suc- 
. „ . „ cessor proved themselves to be staunoh friends 

t The minute reproduce! the official ... , .. . , 

report! in Secret Couiultation, 18th to the British Government in the troubles of 
December 1867, Noe. 413-16. 1857. Their services were well describedf in 

t Political a, Augu»t 1868, No. 104. ^ following quotation from a minute| re¬ 

corded by Lord Lawrence just eleven years afterwards:— 

“ Mahardja Guldb Singh was always an unpopular chief, both among the people of the 
Panjdb aud among the English community. I need not here explain the grounds of this 
feeling, but so it was. And aa the crisis in the Mutiny culminated in consequence of tho 
protraoted resistance of the mutineer troops in Delhi, the ory waxed loud and vehement that 
Maharaja Guldb Singh was only watching events; that be was in strict alliance with our 
enemies, and only bided his time to strike with elTeot. 

“ At this time I may mention that it is uo exaggeration to say that our position in the 
Panjdb was, to a great extent, at the MaharAja’s mercy. From the banks of the Indira to 
those of the Rarl, the mountain countries in bis hands inarch with our northern boundary. 
The few British troops in the province were for the most part gathered together at PesTi&war, 
Lahore and Multdn, and were sorely tried in holding the country, maintaining our supre¬ 
macy, and overawing our enemies. Had Mahardja Guldb Singh turned agaiuet us, his ability, 
hia prestige, big experience, would have produced a great reaction agaiust us, to any nothing 
of the material means at hia disposal. 

“At this time, writing from memory, I think it was towards the end of July or begin¬ 
ning of August, when I bad been pressed by the officer commanding at Delhi to send to Delhi 
every native soldier on whom I could rely, in addition to the British troops on their way 
down, that I sent for diwan Jowala Sahai, the minister of Mahardja Gulab Singh, Tho 
ditoan was a subject of the British Government, and his family for the mo6t part lived in 
British territory. I had known him since 1846, and had reason to believe that he was well 
affected to the British Government, and had considerable confidence in him myself. 

“ After sounding him very fully as to the general state of affairs, the feeling of the 
people in the Papj&b, I spoke to him regarding his master, the Mahar&ja, and gathered from 
him that be was well disposed towards the British Government, and prepared to remain faith* 
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ful. On this I went a step further, and after alluding to the rumours whioh were flying 
about, I suggested that the diwan should move the Maharaja to offer to Bend a selected 
body of his hill-men to help in the siege of Delhi, The diwan at first hesitated, hut on my 
explaining what an advantage it would prove to the Maharaja to come forward in such a 
crisis, provided His Highness really meant to sot tip to his engagements, the diwan entered 
info my views, and agreed to proceed to Jamu and ascertain the state of affairs; to com¬ 
municate with the Maharaja, should things appear to be propitious; and in short, to arrange, 
in that oase, for the mareh of the troops. Within a week I not only heard that all had been 
properly managed, but that six picked regiments of infantry, two troops of oavalry, and 
a battery of artillery, amounting in all to rather more than 3,000 men, were on their way to 
Jullunder. 

“ No sooner was this known than all kinds of stories impugning the faith of the Maha- 
r&ja were circulated through the country. It was said that these troopB had in their ranks 
many Oudh men, relatives and friends of the mutineers, and that it was a settled plan that 
the whole force would go over to the euemy on their arrival at Delhi, just as the Sikh regi¬ 
ments under Bdja Sher Singh had joined diwan Mfilrij at Mult&n in 1848. 

“ These stories made me very anxious, though X did not believe them. On the one hand, 
it was quite possible what was predicted might happen ; on the other hand, the political im¬ 
portance of the move on the part of the Maharfija in our favor waB very great, to say nothing 
of its value in a military point of view. To hesitate then, to stop the Jamil troops, wss to 
show the Mahar&ja that I distrusted him, and perhaps to induce him to change his views aud 
join against us. 

“ I again sent for the diwan, and agaiu, to the best of my judgment, endeavoured to 
ascertain his views and the intentions of the Mahardja. The diwan assured me most 
solemnly of thoir fidelity, and challenged any one to point out an Oudh soldier in tho Jamd 
force. 1 determined to trust in these assurances, and arranged with the diwan that one of 
his brothers, a soldier of some experience, should be placed in oharge of these troops on tho 
part of the MaharAja, while I sent my own brother, Captain It. C. Lawrence, and six seleoted 
British ottioers, on my side with these regiments. 

“ By the time the Jamu troops had reached Jullunder, I rode over and inspected them. 
I talked to all the leading native officers ; saw that, as far as I oould perceive, they were all 
hill-men ; that they were in good spirits, willing to go on, as fairly equipped as X could ex¬ 
pect. I sent them off the next day by rapid marches. From the timo they crossed tho 
Sutlej, cholera broke out iu their ranks, notwithstanding which, and the great heat of the 
season of the year, particularly trying to men fresh from the mountain ranges, they pressed 
on without hesitation or murmur. 

“ During the storm of Delhi, a portion of these troops of the Maharaja formed part of 
the column which attaoked the advanced position of the mutineers in the suburbs of Delhi, 
with the view of making a diversion from the main object—the assault of the city. In this 
affair the Kashmir troops suffered considerably, 

“ The very day after Delhi fell, diwan Jowala 8ahai's brother, the commander of these 
troops, and the Maharaja’s vakil, both died of oholera, which ciroumstance greatly depressed 
the minds of the native offioers and men, Ou this being reported to me by telegram, I urged 
tie diwan to send off his youDger brother to supply the place of the brother who had fallen 
at his post. To this request the diwan at once acceded ; the young man mounted the mail 
cart that night, and within twenty-four hours was doing his duty with the troops of his 
master. I think that these were services which demand my grateful acknowledgments and 
the consideration of all Englishmen/’ 

It was not until 1856 that Gilgit was recovered by the Maharaja’s troops, 
but in the following year Gauhar Amau for the fourth time recaptured the 
country from his step-brother, who had been appointed thdnadar by the 
Mitharija. 
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In I860 Gauhar Ara4n died, and in the same year Colonel Loohan Singh, 
with the Maharaja's troops, attacked and took Gilgit from Wahab, the vazir 
of Gauhar Aman. Following up his success, Locban Singh crossed over the 
Gilgit frontier and took the fort of Yasin on the 14th September 1860; hut 
it was shortly afterwards recovered, with Panyal, by Malik Aman. 

In Apvil 1863, Malik Aman advanced on Gilgit, but was defeated by the 
Mahardja's troops at Kila Shimbar, or Shamir, in Yasin, In 1864 an attack 
on Hunza was contemplated, and was made in 1866 by the Maharfija's troops, 
assisted by certain ChitraK chiefs, but being deserted by their allies, the 
attack failed and the troops were overpowered. 

Aman-ul-Mulk then laid siege to Gilgit, but the Maharaja's garrison suc¬ 
cessfully resisted until the arrival of reinforcements in August or September 
1866, when the besiegers precipitately dispersed and-returned to their homes. 

In May 1867, Malik Aman and his brother Mir Vali made a fruitless 
attempt to wrest Panyal from Isa Bahadur, a feudatory of the Maha- 
, r$ja's. 

In reoent years the chief events have been the famine in Kashmir during 
the years 1877-79, (he earthquake of 1885, and the death of the Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh in August 1885. 

Service ».—The eminent services rendered by the Kashmir army in the 
Mutiny have been described. In 1868 a contingent from Kashmir co-operated 
with Brigadier-General Wilde's force against the Black Mountain tribes; and 
again in 1888 with Brigadier-General MacQueen's force; and the Maharaja 
has, on several occasions, offered his troops to the British Government. In 
the last Afghan war His Highness was informed with grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments that it would be reckoned as valuable aid if his own frontiers were 
efficiently guarded. 

The best known independent exploits of the Kashmir army are the capture 
of Chilas in 1854-55, the expedition against Yasin in 1863, and the defence of 
Gilgit in 1866-67. 

Political aspect of the Kashmir Army .—The sixth article of the treaty of 


Miiitury administration Amritsar binds the Maharaja of Kashmir “to 

join with the whole of his military force the 
British troops when employed within the hills or in the territories adjoining 
his possessions." One object of the treaty was to establish a strong R&jput 
power in Jamu and Kashmir, which would relieve the British Government of 
the defence of a difficult country. And clearly the army of the Kashmir 
State does cover an important part of the frontier of India. On the east and 
north it touches the fringes of the Chiuese Empire: on the north-west its 
influence is felt among the small States south of the Hiudu Kush reaching 
almost to the extreme eastern limit of the Afghan dominions; while on the 
west it holds in cheok for about 150 miles the turbulent tribes of the Indus 


valley, and affords some support to the British power in the mountainous 
country of Hazara. 
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Description of the Kashmir Army* —Major Biddulph wrote a note about 

the Kashmir army in January 1880, which 

• Some early notes will bo found in wa8 supplemented by Mr Henvey in De- 
Political A, July 1863, Noe. 78 to 76. , ,£ oa _ . • j "I 

Secret K, October 1888, Nos. 845 to cember 1888. 1 he results arrived at are re- 

84 9 - produced below. It must be understood that 

the accuracy of the figures is not vouched for. 

Organisation -—The Kashmir army, as at present constituted, is the out¬ 
come of several different systems which have been unskilfully grafted one 
upon the other, and which still exist side by side instead of forming one 
harmonious whole. In addition to the usual divisions of artillery, cavalry, 
infantry, &c., there are three distinct forces in existence, besides special corps, 
viz,, the Khola Fauj, the Jungi Fauj, and the Nizamat. 

In the Jungi Fauj , again, certain administrative changes have taken place, 
which have not been thoroughly carried out, thereby leaving the force in an 
inchoate condition. 

The Nizamat and special corps are localised, and are entirely separate from 
the army for general service, which, since 1877, has been divided into four 
small corps d’artnSes under the name of columns. Each column is composed of— 

{ 4 regiments of infantry. 

1 regiment of cavalry. 

8 batterios of artillery. 

4 companies of sappers and miners. 

Khola Fauj . . . . 9 dustahs. 

These represent a total (on paper) of 6,612 men. 

In each column there is a sanadis or general, and a bakshi who is also 
styled “ Officer Column.” The latter is a civilian, whose appointment is due 
to private influence, and who has the whole administration of the column 
in his hands. Everything connected with the pay, equipment, clothing, 
and warlike supplies for his column, are under his charge; but the weakness of 
the central authority allows him to interfere in matters of drill and discipline, 
and consequently there is a constant conflict of authority between him and the 
higher combatant officers. To assist him he has a naib. The office of “Offi¬ 
cer Column ” is considered one of the most important under the Kashmir 
government. 

Infantry. —The Jungi Fauj was originally formed by General Ventura, 
under Raujit Singh, and consisted formerly of 26 battalions of infan¬ 
try, each of four companies, and containing 480 men of all ranks under 
a colonel. In 1877, when the column formation was introduced, a small re¬ 
duction of superior officers was effected by brigading two battalions together 
to form one regiment, and placing a colonel in charge of two regiments, so 


that the column officers consist of— 


Pat . 1 

1 Bakshi .... 

• 

. from R200 to 300 per month. 

1 Bakshfi* Naib 

• 

50 

1 Sanadis .... 


. . 812-8 

2 Colonels, each at . 

• 

126 

1 All computations are In English money, 
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In practice, however, the sanadis and colonels identify themselves entirely 
with, the regiment with which they happen to find themselves quartered, and 
exercise little authority over regiments at a distance which are nominally 
under them. The connection of the battalions also has not been thoroughly 
carried out, and the battalions, though linked together nominally, are still to 
all intents and purposes separate regiments. The regiments are not numbered, 
but have special names, and each, with slight exceptions, contains men of a 
single class only. 


Nume of regiment. 

Composition. 

Number. 

Rngho Partdb 









630 

liijii . 





Dogrds . 

a 

• a 


721 

Rugonatk 





It • 


• 


821 

Lacliman • 






. 

a • 


955 

PijrSj 






. 



785 

Goviud 

• 




„ and Sikhs 



810 








Total 

• 

4,813 

Ruder 

« 


• 


Purbeahs . 

• 

* ■ 


635 

Shnbnah 

a 


• 






681 

Rdm 

, 


a 


Dograa , 


• J 

4 

526 

Fateh 

. 


• 




. 

. 

695 

Body-Guard. 

• 


« 



. 



527 

Artillery . 

• 


• 






750 








Total 

• 

3,714 

Harm man . 

♦ 




Gdrkh&s . 


, 

# 

716 

Part 6 b 

• 






. 

. 

533 

Ram go 1 . 

• 




Dogrds . 


. 

. 

685 

Bulbndder . 

• 








755 

Narain 

a 


* 


Dogrda 

a 

a a 

. 

690 

l>evi 



• 


Chibdlfs . 

• 

• » 

. 

856 

Itugbir 



• 


Dograa . 

• 

• 

• 

925 








Total 

• 

4,959 










425 

Sher-bacha . 



a 


Dogris . 

• 

a a 

a 

599 

Buaheabur . 






. 

a a 

. 

736 

Surij . 





»l * 

a 

• 

a 

465 

Nur Singh . 





Gurkhas . 


, a 

a 

845 

Gopal 









996 

Cavalry 






. 



2,995 

Irregulars . 









3,311 










4,695 

Sepoys of forts 






aa. »M 



1,255 

Nizamat 






... .ff 



483 

Police 









300 

Gagar 

















TOTAL 

* 

30,480 
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The following are the numbers according to a statement of the resource! 
of the Kashmir State in 1884, furnished by the Panjab Government:— 
Infantry, with guDners and kahars 1 ..... 17,756 

Cavalry .......... 1,233 

Police 725 

Nizamat . . . . . ■ • • • • • 7.42W 


Total . . 27,143 

Field guns 60. Fort guns 222. 

This return was compiled for the Panjab Government by the Jamu and 
Kashmir Motamid. 

A battalion consists of— 

Pay par month. 


1 Commadan . 


• • 

• 



. 

£ a. 
. 62 8 

1 Adjutant, 

1 "Wurdi-Major, 

leach at . 


. 


a 

. 31 4 

1 Major, 

4 Subadars, each at 

) 

• « 

- - a. 


• 


. 15 10 

8 Jemadars, „ 

• 

4 rfX-f l> 

a 


* 

. 

. 11 4 

12 Havildars, „ 

* 

a • 

* 

• 

a 

. 

. 8 12 

4 Sargens, „ 

• 

• * 

• 

• 

• 

a 

. 8 12 

12 Naibs, „ 

• 


• 

• 

• 

a 

. 7 2 

4 Kurias, „ 

• 

• • 

• 

. 

. 

a 

. 7 2 

00 Sepoys, „ 


* • 

• 


• 

a 

. 6 10 


The adjutant is «x officio second-in-command, and takes command in the 
absence of the commandant. 

The wurdi-major fulfils the duties of an adjntant in a British regiment. 

The major acts as a regimental paymaster and quartermaster combined. 

The battalion contains four companies, each of which is under the charge 
of a subadar. 

The sargen acts as pay-havildar, keeps the rosters, and does the whole 
of the writing of his company, in which he is assisted by the kuria. 

Gurkha and Mian Rajput sepoys get ten annas a month extra pay, the 
former on account of the bravery displayed by a Gurkha regiment in 1852, 
during the war on the Gilgit frontier, and the latter on account of their being 
caste-fellows of the Maharaja. 

The Jagudar battalion gets no pay. It is composed of the sons, or sub¬ 
stitutes, of men who hold jaglrs from the government along the foot of the 
hills near Jamu, in return for which they are bound to furnish a man for 
military service. In some cases they themselves serve instead of providing a 
substitute. They are almost all Musalmans, and form one of the finest-look¬ 
ing regiments in the army, in which they bear a high reputation. If the 
family fails to furnish a soldier or substitute, the jagtr is resumed by the 
State. Each man receives ten annas monthly in cash, and his uniform free; 
he is subject to no deductions. The jagirdar system is falling into disuse. 

1 A number of soldiers have been granted cultnrable land in lien of their pay, and have been 
enlisted in the Nizamat; hence the strength of the Nizamat has increased and that of the army 
decreased since the previous year. 
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A certain number of enlisted camp-followers are borne on the strength of 
each battalion as follows 

Fay pet month, 

R a, p. 

1 Armourer.960 

1 ..6 4 0 

2 Armourers, each at . . . . . . .600 

8 Langrls, „ . . . . . . .320 

8 Bhietis, „ ■ . ..3 2 0 

They wear no uniform, and are not subject to deductions like other sepoys. 

The duty of the langri is to receive and serve out the grain rations of his 
company, and on active service to cook for the company if required. 

Uniform.— There are several kinds of uniform 

Full-dress, consisting of scarlet tunic and white trousers, given by the 
State every four or five years. 

A suit of white drill given by the State every second year. 

A snuff-coloured suit ( nuswari) of thin puttu , which was formerly sup¬ 
plied every second year and charged to the sepoy. It is now given yearly, the 
price being included in the monthly deduction from the sepoy's pay. 

A thick puttu coat every third year, for which the sepoy is charged R4-8 
at the time of issue. 

Two years ago a uniform of French grey felting, with red facings, was intro¬ 
duced into some regiments, and it is inteuded to clothe the whole army with it 
for ordinary wear, reserving the scarlet for use on special occasions only. It 
is thick, warm, and very serviceable. 

Though definite periods are prescribed for the issue of uniforms, they are 
always greatly exceeded. The men strive to delay as long as possible the issue 
of those articles for which they pay, and are often in a state of rags long before 
the issue is actually made. 

Officers are supplied with uniform as required at their own expense. That 
of a sanadis costs about S300. 

The Khola Fauj, or KusAada Fauj, which now consists of infantry only, is 
the representative of the Kashmir army as it existed under Afghan rules be¬ 
fore the conquest of Kashmir by the Sikhs. It is composed of Sikhs, Dogras, 
Pdrbeahs and Pathans, but the latter predominate, and till a few years ago 
the force was almost entirely Path6u. Of late years it has fallen into dis¬ 
favor, and has been allowed to fall below its normal strength, while a greater 
number of Hindus has been admitted to counterbalance the Patb£n element. 
It now consists of less than 4,000 men, who are organised into bradrie or 
brotherhoods. A bradri consists of— 


1 Jemadar . 
1 Havildar . 

1 Niehancbl 
22 Sepoys, each at 
1 Mashki 


Pay per month, 
R a. p. 
.640 
.460 
.440 
.410 
.320 
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Four bradria constitute a dusteh, which is commanded by a duttehddr, who 
receives H15-10 a month. 

Three dualeks form the command of a aarddr , who receives S37-8 a month. 
A large proportion of the aardhra are now R&jputs or Sikhs. 

Each column has three aardara with their men nttached to it, and a major 
who acts as regimental paymaster to the nine duateha. At first there was a 
aanadia of the Khola Fauj, as well as a aanadia of the Juugi Fauj to eaoh 
column : now this is the case in two columns only, whicli looks as if it is intended 
to allow the appointment to lapse and gradually change the relative status of 
the Khola Fauj altogether. The pay of a Khola Fauj aanadia is S125 a 
month. 

‘The men of the Khola Fauj are supposed to Bupply their own arms, but in 
practice the arms are generally supplied by the State and charged to the men. 
Two men in each bradri carry a jatail between them, the rest are armed with 
matchlocks, and each mau carries a sword. All are undrilled. They hold many 
small outposts on the frontier, for which work they are well suited, especially 
when brought into contact with Musalman tribes on the western frontier. They 
are muob used for esoort work and odd jobs of any description. They are, how¬ 
ever, wanting in discipline, and have several times given trouble by mutinous 
conduct. On one occasion a bradri with its flag deserted to the enemy when 
in action on the Gilgit frontier. Uniform is supplied by the State every five 
or six years. It is of dark-blue cloth, with BCarlet turban, breast purdah, and 
kamdrband . 

The force forms a refuge for most of the military waifs and strays in North¬ 
ern India. Pathaus from Swat and Buner, who have had to leave their homes 
on account of blood-feuds, men who have been discharged for misconduct from 
British regiments, all find a home in the Khola Fauj, Besides these are many 
Kashmiri Pathans, who are a fine soldierly race. A considerable number of men 
travelling down-country to enlist in the British army are waylaid at Jhelum 
and inveigled into the Mahardja's service by promises which are not earned 
out. The ordinary attraction held out is higher pay than that given by the 
British Government. Too late the recruit learns to his sorrow that a rupee in 
Kashmiri coinage is worth only half a British rupee, and is still more hardly 
earned by being withheld for months after it has become due. 

Captain Barrow gives the following account of the troops paraded before 
Colonel Lockhart at Srinagar:— 

11 Those paraded consisted of a weak battalion of infantry and two guns. The infantry 
were very fairly dressed and equipped, and drilled very creditably—certainly as well as the 
Nipalese. Their physique was fairly good, and I am convinced that with a month's training 
under British officers they would be fit to take the field with our troops. Good arms and 
weeding are the chief requirements of their infantry. These may have been picked troops, 
and certainly some others I have seen, such as the sappers, are a ragged lot." 

Cavalry .—Until 1877 the cavalry was organised as part of the Khola Fauj 
in squadrons of 120 of all ranks. On the formation of the army into columns, 
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the whole were formed into four regiments, one of which was attached to each 
column, by whose number it is distinguished. Each regiment is composed of 
four troops, and contains— 


X Commad&n on 
1 Adjutant, ) 

X Wurdf-Major, > eaoh at 
1 Major, ) 

4 Rae&ldars, „ 

12 Harildars, „ 

4 Snrgens, „ 

12 Dafadara, „ 

12 Kot-Dafadara, „ 

2o0 Sowars, „ 


Fa; Per month, 

£ a. p. 
62 8 0 

37 8 0 

31 4 0 
26 0 0 
P 
P 
P 

15 10 0 


The horses are the property of the men, who are supposed to feed them, 
but tbe practice is for the State to feed them and deduct the price from the 
men's pay. After all deductions a eowar is estimated to receive R6-14 a 
month in cash. 

There used formerly to be a squadron of cuirassiers armed with lances, but 
on tbe institution of the column organisation the squadron was incorporated 
in one of the regiments, and the cuirasses taken into Btore. It is intended to 
make sufficient to equip a whole regiment. 

Artillery .—Three batterios of different calibres are attached to each 
column 

1 10-pr. of 6 gune. I 1 4-pr. of 6 guns. 

1 mountain battery of 4 guns. 

The field batteries consist of brass smooth-bore pieces of tbe old pattern, 
drawn by six horses. The mountain guns are made in imitation of those pre¬ 
sented to the Mahar&ja by the British Government in 1877. With the excep¬ 
tion of that particular battery whioh is mounted on mules, tbe mountain guns 
are carried on men's backs, and are sometimes called dasti top. Thirty-six 
men are allowed to each gun. Part carry the gun itself, another set the lim¬ 
ber, a third set the wheels, and a fourth the aramuuition. Mr. Henvey saw 
the guns of a battery put together and got ready for action in a minute and a 
half. 

A field battery consists of— 


1 Commadan 
1 Major. 

4 Jamadars. 
6 Havildari. 


1 Sargen, 

12 Naibs. 

1 Kurin. 

71 Golundazis. 


The mule battery has four havildars, eight naibs, and forty-eight golun- 
datit, and the dasti top batteries have 144 golundazis. There are also arti- 
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fleers, such as leather-workers, cloth-workers, smiths, &c., attached to each 
battery. 

The pay is the same'as that of corresponding ranks in the Jungi Fauj. 
The men are all R&jputs or Fanjdbi Musalmdns. 

The full-dress uniform is a dark-blue tunic, braided in front with yellow 
lace like the British horse artillery. 

According to the above, the number of field and mountain guns is sixty- 
four, but in au estimate given to Mr. Henvey by the div>a% Anant R&m, 
the total was stated to be sixty-six. 

The guns mounted in different forts are calculated by Mr. Henvey at 222. 
There is no means of estimating what number is in store. 

Captain E. G. Barrow gives the following account of the kahdr bat¬ 
teries 

“ We were very muoh struck by the kahdr battery. It is an exoelleDt idea for bill war¬ 
fare.These people have eight men to oexry their 8* brass smooth-bore guns, 

eight men carry the gun-carrige, four the wheels, and two men eaph ammunition box. 
Besides this each kahdr carries one round in a pouch, so, without the ammunition boxes, you 
have twenty rounds with the gun.” 

He also gives the following account of the artillery paraded before Colonel 
Lockhart at Srinagar 

“ The guns wore a division of a kahdr battery. The gunners were soldier*, but the gun, 
limbers, and ammunition were carried by kahars. Their drill was fairly good, they limbered 
and nnlimbered quickly enough, and, for an alpine country, I think the idea of a kahdr 
battery is good. The Nipalese also use those coolie batteries. The equipment, however, 
ie bad, and the material generally cumbersome. The guns were S-pr. brass smooth¬ 
bore.” 

Sappers and Miners .—The sappers and miners consist of four regiments, 
one of which is attached to each column, Each regiment contains four com¬ 
panies, and consists of— 


Psy per month, 
R a. 

1 Adjutant I 
1 Major ) 

4 Jamadars, each at 

12 Havildars, „ 

4 Sargens, „ 

400 Sappers, „ 


. 20 0 

. 9 6 

. 7 8 

. 7 8 

. 6 0 


They are all low-caste men, and their physique is inferior to that of the 
ordinary rank and filo. They are employed in menial offices, and receive no 
instruction. They are skilful in building bridges, but are unable to perform 
the simplest work without extra supervision. Tools are served out to them 
when any work has to be executed, but they keep none as part of their equip¬ 
ment. Their adj u tant is generally aMusalm&n. 

Tie Nizamat,— This is a local force of infantry, which was formed about 
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1871, and is distributed among the seven zillas of Jamti. Each zilla contains 
one regiment under a eommadan, of the same strength, officered and equipped 
in the same way as a battalion of the Jungi Fauj. The men are the sons of 
zemindars, and are employed within the limits of their own zillas on revenue 
and tahsil work. They are a drilled force, and are armed like the Jungi Fanj. 
The whole force is commanded by a colonel, and is administered direotly by 
the i oazir of Kashmir and the chief diwan, The men spend four or five 
months in every year at their own homes. The Nizamut is largely drawn on 
from time to time to fill up gaps in the Jungi Fauj , to which it aots as the 
principal source of supply for recruits. 

Body-guards .—The Maharaja's body-guard consists of a regiment of 
infantry, about 600 strong, composed of Dogras, Sikhs, Gurkhas, and Pathans. 
They are under the immediate supervision of the Maharaja, and many of them 
are sons of lambarddrs and other minor officials. They receive higher pay than 
the rest of the army; they are fed from the Maharaja’s kitchen, and are 
always about his person. Favor is shown to them in many ways. The men are 
appointed by the Maharaja, and are personally known to him, and have the 
privilege of addressing him whenever they may desire it. Some of the sepoys 
receive as much as H50 a month, each man’s pay being fixed arbitrarily. 

There is also a mounted body of Mian Kajputs, the caste to which the 
Maharaja belongs, about 800 strong, called Okorcheras. They are not drilled, 
nor do they wear uniform. They receive no pay, but hold jagirs in recom¬ 
pense for service. Many of them are related to the Maharaja’s family. 

The Much force .—Itaja Moti Singh of Punch has an infantry force of 
about 1,000 men, mostly Dogras and Chibhalis, 

Fort guards and outposts .—Certain posts are held by special bodies of 
men who are enagaged for this duty only. A number of small outposts on the 
frontier between Astor and Gilgit are held by Kashmiri Pathans, mostly from 
Machipura, where they enjoy jagirs on condition of furnishing a guard to the 
posts, for which they receive no other pay. They are bound to maintain 160 
men for this service, who are changed yearly. They are undrilled and are 
armed like the Khola Fauj. There are altogether three reliefs of them, making 
a total of 480 men ; but as they are not under adequate supervision, and their 
numbers are not fully maintained, they may be estimated for practical purposes 
at 400 men. 

In Ladak there is a dusteh of the Khola Fauj (one hundred men) which 
has become localised, and is not included in the column establishment. It is, 
however, proposed to relieve them regularly, and absorb the dusteh into one of 
the columns. 

A special body called killawalas also exists. It is composed of men who 
are too old for field service, but are still considered capable of doing service on 
the ramparts. They are all over sixty years old, and are put on reduced pay 
on being relegated to this duty. The number of killawalas scattered through 
the different forts in Jamu and Kashmir territory is variously estimated at 
from BOO to 8,000 men, It probably does not exceed half the latter number. 
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Total ttrenfU .—To ram up the total force at the disposal of the Kashmir 
government is as follows :— 
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The Mahav&ja baa placed the following troops at the disposal of the Impe* 
rial Government, to be quartered in Jamu *.— 

2 mountain battoriss of about 100 men each . 

1 regiment lancers about ...... 

3 infantry regiments of about 634 men each . 

. 200 

. 343 

i,eo 2 


2,445 


Composition of Corps, 

Mountain Battery. 

1 Commandant. 

1 Subadar. 

1 Havildar-Major. 

6 Havildars. 

6 Naiks. 

2 Trumpeters. 

80 Gunners. 

100 Mules. 

(100 Drivers.) 

Cavalry. 

1 Commandant. 

2 Squadron Commanders. 

1 Adjutant. 

4 Rasaldars, 

4 Jamadars, 

4 K6t Dafadars. 

4 Saldtris. 

24 Dafadars. 

300 Sowars. 

Infantry. 

1 Commandant. 

1 Assistant Commandant, 

1 Adjutant. 

6 Subadars. 

6 Jamadars. 

30 Havildars. 

24 Naiks. 

12 Buglers. 

1 Bugle-Major. 

1 Havildar-Major. 

1 Armorer-Havildar. 

550 Sepoys. 

The 1st Infantry (or Guard) Regiment will he composed entirely of 
DogrAs, the 2nd (or Rifle) Regiment of Gurkhas, and the 3rd (or Pioneer) 
Regiment, will be a mixed corps, consisting chiefly of Muhammadans. It 
will also contain a few Muzlu Sikhs, and artizans of sorts. 

It is thought that in addition to the above, in time all the standing army 
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that it would be necessary for tbe darbdr to keep up would be 2,000 fully 
trained men for tbe defence of Gilgit. This would give a total of about 
4,600 men, and would cause a great reduction in the present large military 
expenditure. 

Armament .—The armament is of the most heterogeneous description, and 
there are not less than six or seven kinds of firearms employed. Those now 
being made are of fair quality, of Enfield pattern. The ammunition is of bad 
quality, and no care is taken in the storing of it. 

Magazines. — Jamu .— 1 The principal magazine lies 2 miles north of the city. 
It is capable of producing 1,000 maunds of powder per annum. The Jamu 
arsenal is reported to contain as many as 300 brass guns of light calibre. 

JRidsi .—There is a small magazine here producing 200 maunds of powder 
per annum. 

KAndchak .—Eight miles from Jamu; saltpetre is manufactured here. 

Srinagar ,—Near the fortress of Han Parbat; it produces 250 khartcars of 
powder yearly. 

Mozafarabad, Astor, and Gilgit are usually supplied from Kashmir, but 
powder can be locally made in Astor, and, it is said, in Mozafarabad and 
Gilgit. 

Arms factories: Jamu .—This is the principal factory. Two foremen and 
one hundred and fifty workmen are employed; muzzle-loading rifles are turned 
out at the rate of a dozen in two months, but the workmanship is bad. Small 
mountain guns (probably the dasti top) are manufactured. Shells are 
made in large quantities, but the quality is bad. Matchlocks, blunderbusses, 
bayonets, swords, are freely made; and there are experiments constantly 
going od with Martini-Henry rifles, gatlings, and so forth, but local artisans 
are not capable of efficient work of this sort. 

Srinagar .—There is a factory near the Chaoni ; sixty workmen are employ¬ 
ed, rifles and carbines are made. 

Zainagam .—On the road to Gulmarg; twenty-five blacksmiths and ten 
workmen are engaged in the manufacture of muskets and swords. 

The iron found in the country is not considered of sufficiently good quality 
for the purpose, and Bajaur iron, which is imported by way of Mozafarabad, 
is used in the manufacture of all gun barrels, except in the case of inferior 
sporting weapons. 

This metal is sold in Srinagar at the rate of two seers for a chilki rupee, the 
best Kashmiri iron costing about half as much. 

All the blacksmiths and gun-makers, to the number of about thirty shops 
or more, inhabit the Nawatta quarter of tbe city, at the foot of tbe Harf 
Parbat hill; since the government gun-factory was abolished, about fourteen 
years ago, they have been principally employed in the manufacture of rifles 
and wall-pieces for His Highness's troops. 
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There is no systematic division of labor, and the number of weapons pro. 
duced is apparently not great. It is said that each shop, in which four or five 
workmen are employed, turns out one wall-piece or one or two rifles a month. 
The government supplies all materials, and pays for the labor of manufacture 
at the rate of thirty ckilki rupees for each rifle. Considering the rudeness of 
the tools employed, a very light, handy, and well-finished weapon is produced, 
though probably not an accurate piece, as the method of boring and rifling is 
extremely primitive. Kashmirf iron is used for all parts of the rifle except 
the barrel, and in the wall-pieces only the inner portion of the barrel is made 
of imported metal. 

The bayonets are made of Kashmirf iron tipped with imported steel. 

Rifles and small field pieces are also manufactured for the government at 
the village of Zainagam, in the Biru pargana ; there are said to be about twenty- 
five men employed in the factory; the weapons there manufactured are of 
exactly similar pattern to those made in Srinagar; the system of boring 
and rifling is the same; the method is fully explained and illustrated in 
the Hand-Book of the Manufactures and Arts of the Panj&b, Vol. II, page 
888 . 

The stock of the piece is made of walnut wood, and the lock is adapted to 
both match and flint. It is said that the number of rifles produced in the 
Zainagam factory does not at present exceed five a month, but that this number 
could be increased should necessity arise. 

At Srinagar the better quality of sporting weapons, guns, and rifles are 
made of Damascus twist, of which there are two kinds: in the better quality 
it is said that only sankiya (arsenic) is used to produce the jauhar or 
damask; in the inferior description a similar result is obtained by the use of a 
mixture of kalai and »ankiya. Only imported iron is fit for the purpose; 
it is beaten into thin narrow bars about 8 foet long, and between eaoh bar a 
layer of sankiya is spread; the mass iB then welded, and a bar of twisted 
metal, about the thickness of the little finger, is coiled round and welded on; 
the barrel is then shaped and bored, after which it is immersed in a mixture of 
khaihi; this process is said to take from one to four days to draw out the 
jauhar or damask according to the strength of the mixture and the nature of 
the metal. 

Swords, knives, &c., are, it is said, made of fouldd, which comes from Irdn 
(Persia or from Syria even), or of steel, which is imported from the Panjfib, or 
of kushi lohar from Bajaur, and sometimes of a mixture of all three metals. 
Of these, the foulad is the most expensive, costing, it is said, as much as sixteen 
chilki rupees a seer at Srinagar; ordinary steel is worth about half as much. 
Kashmirf iron is never used for the manufacture of swords, &c. Sword blades 
are not submitted to any chemical process to produce the watering, which is so 
much admired ; it is attained by tempering and polishing with a stone called 
ifran. The export trade in fire-arms and sword blades, for which Kashmir 
was once famous, seems to have died out. 

Besides the above it must be borne ia mind that there are many private 
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gunsmiths in Kashmir, who are exceedingly skilful in imitating European 
weapons. It is believed they can convert muzzle-loading into breech-loading 
rifles, and the Mahar&ja perhaps makes use of them as contractors for the 
manufacture of arms. 

Presents of arms to the Mahardja .—In 1877-78 the Government of India 
Secret, July 1877, No# 61-64 and presented the Maharaja with a ooraplete 
65 ' 72- mountain battery of four rifled 7-pounder 

guns, four thousand Enfields and one thousand Snider rifles, with 200 rounds 


Secret, August 1877, Nos. 96, 98; of ammunition for each rifle. The Maharfija 
and December 1877, No. 91. then requested that some troops might be 

taught to use the rifles, and twenty-one men were accordingly instructed at 
Sialkot, being attached for the purpose to the 15th Native Infantry. 

Powder Factory,— In 1877 the Maharaja asked permission to obtain the 


Political A., October 1877, Nos. 688. 
639. 


services of “ a native versed in the manu¬ 
facture of gunpowder to superintend the 


powder factory in this country." No objection was made, but it was said that 
the man's employment must be “strictly limited to superintending the manu¬ 
facture of powder only." 

Cost of the army. —The expenditure on the army was in 1887 estimated 
at 22 lakhs of British rupees. Till recently a number of charges were mixed 
up with the military charges which had no proper place among them. Of 
late a more correct system of accounts has been introduced, the items being 
separated under different heads. 

Composition of the army,— The bulk of the army consists of Dogrtw, a term 
that is generally used for hill R4jputs in the Panjdb, but which properly de¬ 
notes neither caste nor religion, and is applied to all the inhabitants of tbo 
province of Dugar, the tract of lower hill country lying between the Chen6b 
and the Ravf. In point of fact, there is a considerable proportion of Musal- 
ro&ns among the Dogr£s, though the greater number are Hindus. Those that 
take military service are mostly Rfijpdts, who are divided into two classes, viz., 


Mi&n Rajputs and ordinary R&jputs. 

The sappers and miners are composed exclusively of low-caste men, such 
as Meghs and Dums, whose touch is defilement to a RSjput. Dogra Musal- 
mdns are the descendants of Hindus that have been forcibly converted to Islam, 


and still retain their caste names and many of their caste custome. Chibhal 


contains great numbers of Muhammadanised Rdjputs. 

In person the Dogr&s are small men, averaging about 5 feet 4 inches, 
of slight make, and somewhat weak physique. Though wanting in muscular 
power and deficient in stamina, they are of a wiry and active nature, excellent 
marohers, and able to undergo great and prolonged fatigue where great mus¬ 
cular exertion is not required. In the Panjab they have acquired the charac¬ 
ter of being excessively stupid, which has given rise to a proverb—-“ The Dogra 
only wants horns and tail to be a bullock." They have the reputation of 
being faithful to those they serve, and are not without a certain dogged tena¬ 
city, which renders them excellent material as soldiers. 
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Good as is the material to be found among the rank and file, as much can 
hardly be said for their officers, and several instances are known of a Dogrd 
force fleeing panic-stricken from a contemptible enemy. As a class, the Rdjput 
officers are very inferior to the Sikh, Pathan, and Panjabi Musaltndn officers, 
of whom there are a considerable number. They are proud, lazy, and ignorant, 
few of them being even able to write, and their reputation for courage does' 
not stand high. Like all Dogrie, they are great misers, and lose no opportu¬ 
nity of making money out of their subordinates. As a body, the officers are a 
great deal too old, at least half of them being of an age which would incapa¬ 
citate them for prolonged hard work. The jealousy of authority being exer¬ 
cised by subordinates, which is visible in every phase of Kashmir administra¬ 
tion, causes the superior officers to interfere in every petty detail, thereby de¬ 
priving officers in the lower grades of all influence and authority. 

Foreign recruits. —(I) Kukdt. —In the course of 1870 the Maharfija raised 

two companies of Kukds, of one hundred 
Februa^ ir i87a° ne * mem0 ' dated 6th men each, with the intention of making them 

the nucleus of a regular Kuka regiment. 
His orders to the recruiters whom he sent into the Panjab were to obtain men 
of good family and fine physique. The two hundred Kuk&s were kept at 
Jamil for some little time. Thence they were transferred to Srinagar, where 
they were made much of. Presents were often bestowed on them irrespective 
of their pay, and a prominent place was assigned to those who wished to go to 
the toazir’s darbdr. It was no uncommon occurrence for a party of them to 
attend darbdr after morning parade. Suddenly in the end of the year they 
were all removed to Mozafarabdd, This hasty departure is attributed to the 
desire of the Kashmir government to conceal the fact that it was employing 
men whom the British Government would not have in its ranks. After this 
Political A., February 1872, Nob. the Kukas were treated with less considera¬ 
tion, and within a short time they were 
dismissed. 

The Panjdb Government has been direct¬ 
ed to wntch Kuka recruiting by the Kash¬ 
mir darbdr. 

(2) Afncans. —At the end of 1878 the Maharaja expressed* a wish to 
* Political A., June 1889, Nos. 41- have an African body-guard. Nothing came 

of the idea, but the Officer on Special Duty was 
told to discourage it should any further allusion be made to it, since the scheme 
seemed likely to be unnecessarily expensive and open to other obvious objec¬ 
tions. 

(3) Ourkhas and Pathdns. —Recent reportsf have stated that both Gdrkha 
t Secret E., July 1883, Noa. 65-60 and Nathan recruits are being enlisted for 
and 81-63. the Kashmir army. The attention of the 

Secret E., October 1883, Nob. 338- Officer on Special Duty has been particularly 

directed t5 the matter. 


89 - 40 . 


Political A., April 1871, No. 64. 


43 . 


94L 
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Military Adminittration ,—The whole army is nominally administered by. 
the Maharaja’s brother, R4ja Rim Singh. He is aided by a mutahib and a 
superintendent of the military department. The pay of the mutahib is, 
S187-8 monthly, pnd he has several assistants. 

Appointments and promotions are made by pancanat from Miau Ram 
Singh under orders from the Mahar&ja, but all candidates have to secure 
recommendation by money payments to their superior officers. 

The lot of the ordinary sepoy is no enviable one. Badly clothed, badly 
fed, and subjected to a life often of great privation, in a service from which 
death is the only release, it is wonderful that men should be found to serve in 
any numbers. The feeling that military service is a duty owed to the State, 
and the Hindu’s ready submission to constituted authority, form the best 
recruiting agents. The Dogrd recruits are often mere boys, who have been 
induced by want and persuasion to enter the ranks in which they are retained 
by a feeling of oomradeship and the difficulty of escape from the situation. 
The scanty pay is subject to numerous deductions for rations, clothing, 
carriage when marching, and the income tar or tambol, which is paid by 
every government offioial from the highest to the lowest. Under this latter 
head a tanadit is subject to a deduction of S6-4 a month, besides which he iss 
charged about R4 for rations. Officers on lower pay are charged in proportion. 
The total deductions in the case of a sepoy of the Jungi Fauj is R2-1S, 
or 50 per cent, of his nominal pay. In addition to this a month’s pay is 
deducted from each government servant on every occasion of a birth, marriage, 
or death in the Maharaja’s family. The scanty pittance left after these de¬ 
ductions is still further reduced by the dishonesty of the bakshi. The sepoy’s 
pay used to be withheld so as to be always from four months to a year in 
arrears, and it was occasionally as much as eighteen or twenty months overdue. 
At intervals, according to the baktht’s inclination, it is announced that four 
or five months’ pay will be issued on a certain day. The bakthi, accompanied 
by the tanadit, colonels, and commadant, sits on a carpet, while each sepoy 
advances in turn. His accounts are rapidly read out to him by the bakthi’t 
clerk, aud the small sum shown to be due is handed to him minut the odd 
annas, which are retained as the bakthi’t perquisite. Should he attempt to 
complain, he is hustled out or made a prisoner, and in any case finds his 
remonstrance results in his having to wait till next pay-day, several months, 
before he gets anything. The impossiHlity of redress, and the recollection 
that he has still several months’ pay due to him in the bakthCt hands, compel 
him to content himself with whatever is offered him. 

In Jamu, under the eye of the Mahar&ja, the rations issued are of good 
quality. In distant garrisons they are often very inferior, and much sickness 
and occasional deaths, arising chiefly from dyspepsia, are the result. It may 
happen that all the mills in a place are owned by the governor, no grain being 
allowed to be ground by the zamtndars at any mill not belonging to him. 
Payment for grinding being always made in kind, a quantity of different 
grains is accumulated. This is all mixed together, charged to government as 
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fine wheat, and issued to the sepoy, A single handful of such stuff often con¬ 
tains wheat, barley, millet, peas, dal and maize mixed up together. After 
sifting this mixture the sepoy has to take it to he ground, for which he has to 
pay, and then he has to collect fuel for himself, which in some places is a mat¬ 
ter of considerable difficulty. 

It sometimes happens that a sepoy, when at a distant station, is desirous 
of going on leave to his home. This, though not authorised, is arranged by 
payments to the conmadait and the iaksM. Or it may happen that he is 
desirous of quitting the service altogether to take up land on the death of some 
of his family. As there is no recognised arrangement by which a sepoy can 
get his discharge, he is obliged to purchase the consent of his colonel, who 
allows him to provide a substitute, whom also he is obliged to pay. The five 
or six months' pay due to him is forfeited to gain the assent of the bakshi. 

Under such circumstances, the discipline of the army is not of a high 
order, but the Dogrd is naturally patient and uncomplaining, and cases of 
insubordination are rare. With scanty food and scantier clothing he travels 
across the high snow passes north of Kashmir at all seasons without com¬ 
plaining, though often despatched on the most frivolous errands by his 
thoughtless superiors. Not a year passes in which a number are not lost 
altogether, and others rendered cripples for life from cold and exposure. Some 
years ago an entire regiment was thus lost in the snow, upwards of twelve 
hundred men, including their baggage coolies, perishing together. 

Fort *.—In December 1882, Mr. Henvey furnished a list of seventy-one 
_ ^ „ v .00 forts in the Kashmir State, containing an ag. 

gregate garrison of 4,580 men, and a total or 
eighty-eight large and one hundred small guns. One half of these forts are 
in Jamu territory; twelve are in Punch; sixteen in Kashmir; five in Oilgit, 
and three in Lad&k. A description of each of these forts is given on the next 
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Lift of forte in the territory of the Maharaja of Jama and Kathmlr . 






Number 

Number 


NO. 

Names of the Wszfrati. 

Name, of the forts. 


of m«n 

of trace 

Remark.. 





fort. 

fort. 


1 

In the Waztrat of 

Harf Parbat Fort 


150 

8 

Walls of this fort were bnilt 


Kaehinfr. 





in the time of the Emperor 







Akbar, and the buildings 
were constructed by Jabar 







Kbit), B£rakz£i« 

2 

Kamrij in Kashmir . 

Hatu Pfr Fort . 


15 


This fort it old. 

s 

Mozafarabid in Kash- 

Haramdla Fort. 


15 

4 

Ditto. 


mfr teriitory. 




(email) 


4 

Ditto 

Fort of Sankargarh 


25 

2 

In Kakka territory. 

6 

Mozafarabid Wazirat 

Fort Gorigarh . 


25 

2 

6 

Ditto . . 

Fort KataT, BamliA 


40 

2 

This place it in the fagfr of 







Sul tin Muhammad 'Snltin. 
Bambi. 

7 

Ditto . . 

Fort Dopatta . 


50 

2 

In Bambi territory. 

8 

Ditto • 

Fort Mozafarabid 


205 

i 

8 

Tbis place belongs to the Kekkas 
and BambAs. There is no 
magaiine in this fort. 

» 

Ditto 

Fort Naosbera . 


26 


10 

Ditto 

Urf Fort 


60 

2 






W 

(small) 


11 

Ditto 

Fort Dunna . 


60 

2 


12 

Ditto 

Fort Chikary . 


100 

4 


13 

Ditto 

Fort Kama 


60 

2 


14 

Ditto . . 

Fort KhorauwAla 


25 

2 


16 

Ditto 

Fort Tarda Deri 


25 

2 


18 

Ditto , . 

Fort Darn war . 

• 

25 

2 




Total forte 16 

• 

885 

46 



Forte in Oil 












1 

Gilgit . , , 

Fort Gilgit 3 


200 

7 


2 

Ditto . 

Fort Shor , 


100 


On the frontier of Yaefn. 

8 

Ditto 

Ditto . . , 

Fort Chaprot . 

• 

100 

2 

On the frontier of Yasfn and 
Nagar. 

4 

Fort H&aora* . 


200 

2 

6 

Ditto . . 

Fort Btinjff . 

. 

60 

2 




Total forts 6 


660 

13 



Laddk Forlt. 





1 

LadAk . 

Fort LadAk . 


200 

4 


2 

Ditto Wazfrat . . 

Fort Laskar 


80 

2 


8 

Ditto . . 

Fort DrA* 

• 

80 

2 




Total forts 8 

• 

260 

8 










* Captain Barrow gives an account ol Sal fort garrison, about 50 Irregulars.—F. E. Y. 

• Captain Barrow gives garrison m 890 Infantry, 80 gunners. Armament, three brass mountain guns, one 
•.pounder, 8 aher bachas. 

5 Captain Barrow gives garrison as one battalion and 25 gunners, besides 400 irregulars and 300 Jaglrdarn, 

4 Captain Barrow gives armament as a.IS'inch brass gun and 6 sher bachas. 
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List of forts, 8fc. —continued. 


No. 

r—— " - - 

Names of the Wazfrat. 

Names of the forts. 

Nnmber 
of men 
in each 
fort. 

Number 
of guns 
in each 
fort. 

Remarks. 


Forte in the Watlrat of Jamu. 





1 

In Jamu . • 

Fort Bau . 


106 

25 

This fort is on the further 







hank of the river Tani, 2 







miles from Jamil, This 







was built in the time of 







RAja Ranjit Deo. 

a 

Ranbirpfira Wazfrat . 

Fort Suchetgarb 

. 

6 

... 

Built by RAja Bucket Singh. 

8 

Ditto . 

Fort Sauba 

• 

10 


Ditto ditto. 


1 

Total forts 3 

• 

120 

25 



Forte tit Jasrota Wazirat. 



1 


l 

Jasrota Wazfrat . 

Fort Jaamirgarh 


25 

2 

It was built in the timo of 







RAja Lai Deo and RAja Hire 







Singh. 

2 

Ditto . 

Fort Mastgurh 


25 

2 

On the bill Pliadd, near the 







frontier. 

8 

Ditto . . . 

Fort Kaloya . 

•| 

12 

... 

At the foot of a hill. 



Total forts 8 

• 

62 

4 



Forte in the Wazlrat of Elaei 





1 

Ri&gi Wttzfrut • 

Fort RUet , 

1 

60 

10 

This was built by RAja Ratlin 






25 

Deo. 

2 

Ditto 



105 








all the treasure of RAja 



Total forts 2 

• 

155 

85 

GulAb Singh is buried here. 


Fort in the Waz\ 

E rat of Kishtiodr, 





1 


Fort KishtwAr 


60 

1 

Tliis fort was built by the 


Wazfrat KisbtwAr . j 





forefathers of Tagh Singh. 


Forte in the Waxlrat of Jhappal. 

’ 




1 

Wazfrat Jhappal 

Fort Jhappal . 

. 

25 

1 

Ancient. 

2 

Ditto . . 

Fort Khamun , 

. 

20 

1 


8 

Ditto . . 

Fort RAiors, known 

as 

80 

2 

ThiB was built in the time of 



RAmpur. 




RAja Rimbir Singh. 

4 

Ditto . • 

Fort Thnrooh > 

•. 

25 

2 

This is a strong fort. 

6 

Ditto 

Fort Mangla Devi 


25 

5 


6 

Ditto 

Fort RAmbirgarh 

. 

10 1 

1 


7 

Ditto 

Fort Mangla Mai 

• 

26 

2 




Total forts 7 


160 

14 
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Lift offortt, 8fc. —continued. 


No. 

Names of the Wwir&ts, 

Names of the forts. 

Number 
of men 
in each 
fort. 

Number 
Of gone 
in each 
fort. 


Fort! in the Wazirat af Mindwar. 




1 

Wazfrat Miniwar . 

Fort Mini war . 


15 

i 

2 

Ditto 

Fort Mirpur . 


15 

i 

3 

Ditto 

Fort Rimkfit . 


20 

i 

4 

Ditto 

Fort Barjan . 


* 10 

i 

6 

Ditto 

Fort Akndr . 


6 


6 

Ditto 

Fort Dewa Watala 


25 

"’2 

7 

Ditto 

Fort Mangauo 


10 

1 

8 

Ditto 

Fort Baruaia . 


10 

1 



Total forts 8 

* 

110 

8 


Forti in the Wa 

zlrat of Pandu. 




1 

Wazfrat Pandu , 

Fort Pandd 

. 

15 

1 

2 

Ditto 

Fort Basaoli . 


10 


3 

Ditto 

Fort Kimnagar 

« 

820 

"4 



, Total forts 8 

3 

845 

6 





with 






Mfin 






Sahib’s 



Forti in tie Wax 

trat of Udampur . 




1 

Wazfrat Udampdr . 

Fort Udampdr 

' 


2 

2 

Ditto . 

Fort Rimgarh, known 

10 

1 



as Kotli. 




3 

Ditto 

Fort Kanchat Sing- 

50 

8 



wala. 




4 

Ditto 

Fort Doda 

• 

60 

2 



Total forts 4 

• 

126 

8 


Forte in Sadrawdr in 

tiejagir of Midn Amar 




Singh, the third eon of the Mahardja, 




1 

Wazfrat Badrawir . 

Fort Badrawir 


810 

5 

2 

Wazfrat Bhadd 

Fort Sammatgarh 


25 

2 

8 

Wazfrat Padu , , 

Sander Kot , 


15 

- 1 

4 

Ditto , 

Fort Karon . 

• 

20 

1 



Total forts 4 

• 

870 

9 


Remarks, 


This was built in the 
the old rijas. 

This is a large fort, and was 
built by Rifa Sachet Singh. 
Some years ago this place 
and the fort were assigned 
to Mfin Rim Singh as jagfr. 
The income is R7.000. The 
stud Mfin keeps his own men 
at the number given, and 
pays the sepoys out of the 
income. The Mtin has full 
authority here. 


This is built like a palace, but 
can be used as a fort. 

This fort is on the Tani at a 
distance of 3 miles from 
Udampur, towards north. 

On the Ch on lib; a strong fort. 

This is in the tahsfl of Rim* 
bin. 


This place and the fort are tho 
jagfr of Mfin Amar Singh, 
the third son of the Maha- 
ri ja : income is about R6.000. 

Belongs to Bhsdd Wazfrat. 

Belongs to Padu Wazfrat. 

Ditto. 

These forts were first in Badra¬ 
wir, now in Padn, 
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List of forts, ^.-—concluded. 


Mo. Name* of tbs Wazlrats. 




Forts in Baja Moti Singh’s territory. 


In Pdnch 


2 Talm'l Mshnder 

8 Tahsfl Bdgh 

4 Ditto 

6 Ttthsii Sadh Mansi 

6 Ditto 

7 Tahstl Bdgli . 

8 Ditto 

9 Ditto . 

10 Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 


t Fort Pduch 


Fort Man k fit . 
Fort Jawabirgarh 


Fort Bdgh . 
Fort Pari , 
Fort Nalpagi , 
Fort Tacen . 
Fort Palang 
Fort Ooara . 
Fort Palandri . 
Fort Badal . 
Fort Kandri 

Total Forts 12 


Total of all the forts, guns, and men in 
Kashmir and Jamu territory. 

Total of the forts in Forts . . 16 

Kashmir. 

Total of the forts in Ditto , . 6 

Gilgit. 

Total of the forts in Ditto . . 3 

Lsddk. 

Total of tlie forts in Ditto . . 3 

Jamu. 

Total of the forts in Ditto . . 3 

Jasrota. 

Total of the forts in Ditto . , 2 

Blast. 

Total of the forts in Ditto . . 1 

Kisbtwir. 

Total of the forts in Ditto . . 7 

Jhsppal. 

Total of the forts in Ditto . . 8 

Mindwar. 

Total of the forts in Ditto . . 3 

Padu with Edm- 
pdr. 

Total of the forts in Ditto . ,4 

Udampur. 

Total of the forts in Ditto . . 4 

Bodrawdr. 

Total of the forts in Ditto . .12 

Bdja Moti Singh’s 

territory, — 

Gbaud Total . 71 


Number Number 
of men of guna 
in eaob in each 
fort, fort. 

116 

6 

15 

1 

15 

1 

12 

1 

12 

1 

10 


10 


9 


10 


10 


11 


9 


238 

9 

885 

46 

650 

13 

260 

8 

62 

4 

155 

35 

60 

4 

160 

14 

110 

8 

845 

5 

125 

8 

870 

9 

288 

9 

4,630 

188 



Mott Singh. The guards are 
under Deri Dth. Thera k a 
magazine here. It is near 
Punch. 


bir Singh. 


zafarabdd. 


188 Large 68, small 100. 


StALKOT, 

22 nd December 1882. J 


F. Henvby, 

Officer on Special Duly in Kashmir. 
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Currency. —Ou tbe 18th July 1880, Mr. Henvey submitted the following. 

Political A„ August 1880, Nos. l memorandum regarding the coinage of the 
aud 2 - Kashmir State:— 

“ There is at present much confusion in Kashmir, and considerable excitement among the 
trading people, with reference to the various silver ooIob in circulation. 

“ First. —The old Hari Singh! rupee worth eight annas. These were introduced daring the 
Sikh rij by SttidSr Hail SiDgh. They are few in number, and are for tbe most part of full 
weight and good metal. 

“ Second, —The old ehilki rupees, issued by the Mahardja Guldb Singh and valued original¬ 
ly at ten annas. In consequence of tbe dishonest practice of the Kashmir officials in charge of 
the mint, these old ehilki, rupees were greatly debased, and some years ago tbe darbdr found 
itself forced to lower the value generally to eight annas; but tbe quantity of alloy differs to 
the extent of many annas, and, moreover, the device being rude and easily imitated, the 
Kashmir silversmiths have freely used their own coins along with the government money, 
and mixed in them as muoh copper as suited their purpose. The old chilkis are spread all 
over the country, and they form the general circulating medium for petty trade. 

“ Third. —The new ehilki rupees issued by the present M abarija about ten or twelve years 
ago. They are of full weight and good metal, and are taken at the value of ten annas. 

“ Fourth.—* The English or double rupee, rarely imitated and freely taken. Now when 
the new chilkis were brought in, no attempt seems to have been made to recall the obsolete 
coins, and, further, the negligence of tbe government and of the police has suffered the oper¬ 
ations of the coiners to go unchecked, though coining is of course forbidden by the laws of the 
country. From these causes it happens that, as before stated, the old and debased or counter¬ 
feit chilkis are current in vast quantities. A reoent theft of pashmina was traced to oertain 
goldsmiths of Srinagar, whose premises were searched, and there the police discovered coining 
implements. The matter being reported to the Mabardja, His Highness awoke to the loss 
which both the State and its subjects sustained by the continuance of the existing state of 
affairs, and he passed an order directing all who possessed old chilkis to present them for exa¬ 
mination. If the coins be recognised as from the government mint, the holdors will receive 
full value in new chilkis' ,• if otherwise, the bad money is to be broken up. This measure has 
given rise to loud and widespread complaints. The people say that the coins are only dis¬ 
tinguishable from one another by the varying quantity of alloy. The old chilkis were notori¬ 
ously debased by the officers of the mint; and as the practioe of private coining has been 
winked at, or at least overlooked, the government ought not to make its subjects suffer for 
the had coinage which has resulted therefrom. Tbe case is difficult: on the one band, it is 
clear that a debased coinage which owes its origin to the facts herein described ought to be 
recalled ; on the other hand, the darbdr is between the horns of a dilemma. Either the bulk 
of the population must suffer loss from the rejection and destruction of the bad coin, though 
issued from the mint itself or passed wholesale by coiners under the nose of the government, 
or the State must take the loss on its own shoulders. I am afraid the latter horn is not one 
upon which the darbdr is likely to impale itself." 

It may be added that in 1871-72 complaints were received from the Joint 

Commissioner at L6h about the depreciation 
of the ehilki rupee in Ladak. A little 
before this the Maharaja had asked the gov¬ 
ernment to enable him to get coining ma¬ 
chinery. It was suggested that he should make use of the Calcutta mint. 
General A„ May 1870, Nos. 1-9; but he objected that to give up coining 
and October 1870, Nos. 1-2. would be detrimental both to his revenue 

and his dignity. The government then ordered the Rurki workshops to 
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comply with the datbdr's indents; and at the same time offered to supply 
blanks from the Calcutta mint. 

Of a number of coins sent by Mr. Girdlestone to the Calcutta mint, the 
least valuable -was equal to eight annas of British currency, and the most 
valuable to a trifle more than ten annas. 

Chilki, or raja ShaM, rupees are ooined at Srinagar. The coin contains six 

tnasAas of pure silver, and is equal to ten annas 
Mint. Coinsge. English standard. On one side is inscribed 

“ Sheonath Suhae," and on the reverse, “ Zurb4-8reenuggur, Sumbut (year) 
IHS,” with a cross. 

The meaning of the letters IHS is said to be Jesus Hominum Salvator, 
and was inscribed by a native Christian, son of a native pastor, Anand Masih, 
who took service with Maharaja Gulab Singh, and had these letters inscribed, 
as he told the rAja they would be pleasing to the British. 

Copper pice are coined at Srinagar aud Jamu. 

For all information regarding temples of Kashmir, see Dr. Neve’s 
Tourist’s Guide to Kashmir, LadAk, Skardu, &c., pages 77 to 91. 
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ABA—ACH 


A 

ABADAN—Lat. 35° 7'. Long. 76° 82'. Elev. 

A small village on tbe right bank of tbe Shyok river, in KhapXlu (BaltistXn). 
The Shyok here runs in two channels, each about 100 yards wide, average 
depth about 2 feet. A skin raft is kept here. The Shyok is navigable 
to some way below Shapdlu village. (Thomson.) 

ABDULOND—Lat. 84.° 82'. Long. 75° 19'. Elev. 

This place, which is called in the Dard language Abdulodi, contains but 
one house, the most easterly habitation in the Tilail valley; it lies near, 
the source of the Kishan Ganga rivor on the road to Dras. 

ABlD—Lat. 33° 34'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 

An encamping ground at the foot of the Bddil pass, from which it is dis* 
tant 4 miles north. 

A sheltered spot, but no houses or supplies. Snow in October. (All¬ 
good.) 

ACHAMAL—Lat. 84° 33'. Long. 78° 14'. Elev. 

A village, said to contain twenty-five houses, in Kargil (Baltist&n). It lies 
near the eight bank of the Wakha river, about 8 miles from its junc¬ 
tion with the Suru river. Its inhabitants arc Muhammadans. 

ACIIAR—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 73° 88'. Elev. 

A hamlet containing two houses, surrounded by a few rice-fields; on the 
left bank of the Kishan Ganga river. 

It lies below the path between Nuiaiseri and Pancbgram, in the district 
of Mozafatabad, 

ACHIBAL, ACHIWUL, or SAHIBABAD—Lat. 83° 41'. Long. 75° 17'. 
Elev. 

A village situated at tho extremity of the range of hills which separates 
the parganas of Bring and Kutbar; it lies about 6 miles south-east of 
Islamabad, from whence it is visible, 

It is celebrated for a magnificent spring, the largest in Kashmir, which 
rises at the foot of the rocky spur of the Acbibdl Tliang mountain, the 
main stream being carried through a fine old pleasure-garden, which was 
made by the emperor Sh6h Jahfingfr. This garden contains the remains 
of hamdms and other buildings; the stream, which falls over a cascade into 
a square tank, is shaded in its course through the garden by some magni¬ 
ficent chunar trees. In the middfe of the tank is a small summer-house, 
and at its lower end crossing the stream is a laradari, but this work, has of 
late been abandoned in favour of the neighbouring filature. The natives 
suppose the spring to be the reappearance of the river Bring, whose waters 
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suddenly disappear through a large fissure in its limestone bed, some miles 
to the eastward. Vigne considers that the probabilities are in favour of 
this supposition. He states that the water, though icy cold, is not very 
good for drinking. 

The village, which contains about twenty-eight houses, and a mixed 
population of Hindtis aud Muhammadans, lies to the north and west of 
the garden and spring, and is shaded by fine trees. 

There are' seven families of Muhammadan zamindars, and a mulla, seven 
pandits, including two gosains, two patwans, two zamindars, and a brah¬ 
min ; and the following traders : a bama, two washermen, a barber, a 
milkman, two gardeners, a blacksmith, a carpenter, a baker, and a basket, 
maker; also two fakirs and a sepoy. 

There is a masjid in the village, and the zfarat of Saiad Shahdb-ud-din 
of Baghdad, who is believed to have died here three hundred years ago. 

Achibfil is the tahsfl of the Kuthar pargana, and was anciently called 
SabibaMd. 

There is a large government store-house in the village for the supply 
of necessaries to European travellers and sportsmen in the Maru Wardwau 
valley and the neighbouring mountains. 
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ACHlNATHANG—Lat. 88° 81'. Long. 76° 43'. Elev. 

A neat village on the right bank of the Indus in the governorship of 
Ladak. Inhabitants Ladakis. It is situated on a plateau of river-alluvium, 
200 feet above the water. Near this place are to be seen shallow pits, 
from which Balti gold-washers have dug earth which they carried down to 
the waterside to wash for gold. 

At Acbinathang the Indus valley begins to be rather less confined; the 
road along it is such that one can ride. {Brew.) 

Below this village the valley narrows considerably, and is subject to 
chances of being dammed up by falling rocks aDd debris. 

ACHUR—Lat. 84° 38'. Long, 74° 55'. Elev. 

A village in Gurais, lying about four miles west of the fort; it is very pic¬ 
turesquely situated on the right bank of the Burzil stream, at the point of 
its junction with the Kishan Ganga, which emerges opposite the village 
from a rocky, pine-clad gorge. 
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The village is surrounded with cultivation and trees; the inhabitants are 
Muhammadan zamfndars, and number ten families. There is a masjid in 
the village. The water-supply is plentiful, both from the Burzil and the 
Dudar Kad torrent, which flows by its northern side. 

ACHURBA'L—Lat. 84° 88'. Long. 74° 57'. Elev. 18,000'. 

The mountain, which is so named in the Ddrd dialect, is known as the 
Kishan Ganga by Hindus, and is called the Hubbur Kotan-ka-bdl by the 
Kashmiris. 

The Achurbdl mountain is a conical peak, having an elevation of over 
18,000 feet, aud stands out a conspicuous object at the south-east corner of 
the Gurais valley. 

ADAMABAD—Lat. 38° 48'. Long. 74“ 17 . Elev. 

A village situated on the slopes of the mountain above the right bank 
of the Gagrin stream, at its confluence with the Dali Nar, 

It is distant about 14 miles north-east of Punch, and contains about 
fifty houses, inhabited by Gujars and Kashmiri Muhammadans. 

ADDAI— 

This stream, known as the Addai-ka-kutta, flows into the Dali Nar by 
its left bank, between the villages of Rajpur and Pulara in Punch ; it is 
fordable, being about 20 feet broad and of inconsiderable depth, and is 
crossed by the path from Punch towards the Tosha Maiddn, Nurpur, and 
Sang Safid passes. 

ADDIDAK—Lat. ?3° 3’. Long. 74° 11'. Elev. 1,200'. 

A small custom-house and guard-room at the summit of the first ridge, 
about six miles north of Bhirabar, and the same distanoe south of Saiad- 
abad Sardi, on the road into Kashmir. 

ADUR—Lat. 33° 46'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A small scattered village, situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, on an 
island formed by two branches of the Lidar. It lies nearly midway be¬ 
tween Islamabad and Bij-Behara. 

AFFRAYDA—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, near the left bank of the Idj nala, south¬ 
west of Shalura. In the village is a large water-mill. [Montgomerie.) 

AF1TH—Lat. 33° 51'. Long. 75° 35'. Elev. 

A village in the Maru Wardwau valley, on the left bank of the river, 
about a mile north-west of Mangil, half-way between Inshin and Basman. 

It contains seven houses, a masjid, and the zidrat of the Char-yar, or 
four companions of Muhammad. There is a little grass and a few trees 
about the village, which is built on the bank of the Kuztiz stream; a path 
lies up the valley of this stream to Phirdala, a grazing ground in the 
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Zagnai valley, which is much frequented late in summer, when the snows 
have melted. The track to the Zagnai valley by the Mangil Nai, a little 
to the south, is said to be preferred. There is a kadal bridge over the 
Maru Wardwfin river between Afith and Suedramman. 

AGAR— 

A stream which drains the western slopes of the mountains in the Chikar 
district, south of Mozafarabad j it flows in a north-westerly direction, and 
empties itself into the Jhelum, in latitude 84° 12’, longitude 78° 32'. Cup- 
tain Allgood mentions this stream in his Kashmir Routes under the name 
of “ Arood Kuss.” 

The river is now crossed by a fine new bridge, about a mile from its 
mouth, [Barrow.) 

AGAR— Lat 38° 29'. Long. 78° 56'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, lying in the Kotli valley, about 2 miles south of 
that town, at the foot of the low hills just to the east of the path to 
Mirpur. There are about thirty houses in the village. 

AGHAM ob UGHAM—Lat. 84°18\ Long. 77“ 64'. Elev. 10,500'. 

A village in the Nubra district, on the left bank of the Shyok, at the 
junction of the Digar stream. It is the third march from Leh (314 miles) 
on the winter route by the Karakoram pass to Yarkand. [Brew) 

AHA TUNG—Lat. 84° 15'. Long. 74° 48'. Elev. 6,290'. 

The hill which bounds the southern face of the Manas Bal lake, and is 
remarkable owing to its isolated position and abrupt rise, from the level of 
the surrounding country, of 1,000 feet. The hill is said to have been so 
named after a fakir. The sides of the hill are rugged and covered with 
low jungle, amongst which the prangos plant and dwarf juniper grow. 

AIK RIVER— 

A small stream with broad, shifting, sandy bed, flowing south-west 
towards Sialkot. It generally has water which is used for irrigation 
along the banks by means of lifts. There are one or two ruined mud 
forts near its course. That at Trewa is now only a mud heap; the oue at 
Narea is in better preservation. [Wingate.) 

AJANABAD—Lat. 33° 84'. Long. 74° 25'. Elev. 

\ small village near Tana and between it and Baramgala, at the foot of 
ihe Rattan Pir range. It is situated to the east of the road and consider¬ 
ably above it. [lnce.) 

AJIMGARH— Lat. 83° 24'. Long. 74° 15'. Elev. 

A fort situated on the range of hills west of the road from Rajaovi te 
Punch by the Bhimbar Gali. It is said to be a work of some strength, 
and is distant five kos from the town of Rajaori. [Hiigel.) 
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AJJUS—Lat. S3 0 20'. Long. 74° W. Elev. 

A small village to the east of the Wular lake, on the bridle road which 
circles it. 

AKHAL—Lat. 83°37'. Long. 75° 6'. Elov. 

A small village in the Klnind valley, in the Diosur pargana. There are 
some fine trees about the village, which is supplied with water from a 
stream. 

AKNtf R—Lat. 32° 54'. Long. 74° 48'. Elev. 6,142'. 

A small town ou the right bank of the Chendb, which is here a strong, 
clear, and rapid stream, with a stony bottom j the water is of icy coldness. 
On the east of the town, with one face resting on the river and command¬ 
ing the ferry, is a considerable brick fort. It is almost a square, aud its 
sides are about 200 yards in length. The walls are 3 feet thick, and too 
high for scaling-ladders. No cannon can be mounted on them, as there is 
no lerreplein. 

There is one entrance gate by the river and another on the land side. 
The walls are crowned with battlements of the same kill'd as one sees in the 
Mogul forts throughout Hindustan, The fort was built ninety or one 
hundred years ago by Mian Taj Singh. It is now occupied by troops of 
the central government j but some of the descendants of Taj Singh live in 
the town. 

There is no well inside the fort. Two or three ferry-boats ply across 
the stream opposite to it. When the river is swollen two journeys each 
way is as much as can be done in one day. 

Aknur is distant about 18 miles from Jamu, 86 from Bhimbar, and 
86 miles, or eight marches, from Shupion by the Budil pass, and the same 
number of marches, or 80 miles, from Rajaori. 

The town is built on a terrace above the river, which is overlooked by 
a few houses of the better sort, while the part behind is mean and dirty. 
A little above the fort are found traces of a former city. Near Aknur is 
a place where the Chendb was bridged by oue of the invaders of India, 
who passed his army across at the spot. 

The inhabitants of Aknur are much mixed; a portion of them are of the 
same various castes as about Jamd ; but there are a large number besides 
of Muhammadans who bear the name of Kasbmfri, and, doubtless, were 
originally of that nation. Unlike, however, Kashmiri settlers in other 
parts, who usually retain distinct their language, ways, and looks, these 
have lost their native tongue, and speak only Panjabi, and, in appearanoe 
and character, though very different from the Dogras, yet are not recog- 
nisably Kashmiris. 

Aknur has two or three circumstances that should make it flourish as a 
town. It is where three or four roads, some bearing much traffic, converge ; 
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it is just within reach of boats that navigate the Chendb, this position be¬ 
ing made use of chiefly for building boats, and sending them down for 
sale; thirdly, Aknur is where the timber from the mountains that floatB 
down the river is caught and stored. This last business brings much em¬ 
ployment and gain to the people. 

The surrounding country is fruitful and well cultivated. Supplies 
plentiful. (H tig el — Allgood — Drew.) 

AKSAI CHIN —Fide “ Lingzithang.” 

AKTAgH— Vide " Malik ShIh .” 

ALCHI—Lat. 84° 14'. Long. 77° 14'. Elev. 

A village of seventy or eighty houses on the left bank of the Indus in the 
kardari of Saspul (Lad4k). There is a path through this village to the 
Zanskar, vid the Strakspir pass, which W ard says is open from about 
15th June. (Aylmer.) 

ALCHURI—Lat. 86° 82'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistin). As far as this the road up 
the left bank of the Shigar river is good. Above Alchuri it becomes very 
difficult. It contains fifty-five houses. (Aylmer.) 

ALIABAD-Lat. 33° 57 '. Long. 74° 8'. ^ Elev. 

A small village at the southern foot of the Haji Pir range, on the road 
between Punch and Srinagar, from which places it is distant 18 and 71 
miles respectively. The village is built on the east side of the road, and 
contains about fifteen huts. There is a bungalow for the accommodation 
of travellers, consisting of a single room, 20 X 14 feet, prettily situated 
about 200 yards below the village, in the midst of smnll green meadows; 
adjoining it are the ruins of an old savai. Water aud supplies obtainable. 
(Ince.) 

ALlABlD SARA!—Lat. 33°89'. Long. 74°39'. Elev. 9°700'. 

A halting-place to the north of the Pfr Panjal pass, on the road between 
Bhimbar and Srinagar, 84 miles distant from Bhimbar and 46 from 
Srinagar. 

The sarai (which offers bad accommodation to travellers) stands alone 
in wild and dreary solitude, and duving the wintry portion of the year 
is buried in snow and unvisited. It is situated about half-way up the side 
of a lofty range of mountains, which forms one side of a long, deep, 
and narrow valley, traversed by a torrent which flows from the Nandan 
Sar. 

Some supplies are procurable during such time as the pass is opeD ; 
fodder is extremely plentiful, also wood and water; there is a fair encamp¬ 
ing ground. The roads from Rajaori vid the Nandan Sar and the Dorhal 
paw debouch here. (Tigne — BUgel—Allgood — Ince.) 
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ALIBRANSA PASS—Lat. 85° 15'. Long. 76° 54'. Elev. 

This is a pass across the Karakoram Mountains, which, Vigne says, leads 
from Skardu to Yarkand. It is at the head of the Saltoro, a considerable 
tributary which joins the Shyok opposite Khapalu. “ The appearance of 
this pass,” says Vigne, “ was different from any that I had yet visited, as 
its sides were formed of perpendioular pinnacles of gneiss, some of them 
being cleanly scarped from a height of 2,000 feet directly down to the bed 
of the valley; and to complete the pre-eminently wild and Ullima.TAule- 
like appearance of the place, there was scarcely an interval between the 
precipices that was not occupied by a magnificent glacier.” 

This traveller was unable to accomplish the ascent of the pass, though 
he attained to an elevation of about 18,000 feet, the glaciers proving 
insurmountable. (Vigne, II, pp. 383-7.) This pass has not been used 
for a great many years, and its existence is only vaguely known to the 
inhabitants of KhapSlu (Aylmer). 

AL1KOR—Lat. 84° 2*'. Long. 73° 47'. Elev. 

A small village which lies high up on the mountain side, above the left 
bank of tho Kislian Ganga; it contains four houses inhabited by pah&rf 
fakirs. 

The foot-path from Titwal towards Mozafarabad lies down the valley 
a considerable distance below the village ; the track for oattle passes 
through the village, and is said to be rough and dangerous, involving a 
long ascent and descent. 

ALSER-Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 8'. Elev.. 

A village situated a little distance from the left bank of the Kamil river, 
about 2 miles west of Shaluvah, on the path towards the Karnao valley. 

It contains twelve houses and a masjid; the inhabitants are all Muham¬ 
madans. There are some fine walnut and other fruit-trees in the village, 
and much rice cultivation about it. 

A LSI? or ALSOA—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° 85'. Elev. 5,200*. 

A considerable village about a mile from the north-western shore of the 
Wular lake. The houses are scattered on the slope of the hill. 

There is a road leading from it to Lalpur, which is the chief town in 
the Lolab valley, and about 10 miles distant towards the north-west. 

The village is supplied with water from a stream; there are no shops, 
and supplies are not usually procurable. Boats are always procurable. 

ALUMPI LA—Lat, 35° 14', Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 15,200'. 

A pass on the road from Skardu to Astor. Godwin-Austen found several 
skeletons on the pass. Fifty men bad perished here—coolies prooeeding 
from Khapalu to Gilgit. He says the same fate would have overtaken him¬ 
self and party if a snow-storm had come on, as it is then impossible 
to advance or return over such ground as the road leads. Yigne 
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ascended this pass twice; upon the first occasion with but little fatigue, but 
on the second, in consequence of the softer state of the snow, ho sayB he 
had seldom had a more trying walk. 

“The crest of the pass is a rocky and mural ridge, a low precipice, in whioh, by con¬ 
stant use, the Tibetdns have worn a succession of stepping-places. Horses cannot enter 
the valley of the Indus by this road j they must cither wait for the melting of the snow 
on Deotsuh, or on Ranok La, tho pass to which joins the descent from Alumpi La near 
Shikar Thang.” (Godwin-Austen— Vigne, 11, p. 217) | 

This pass is said to be open for foot-passengers only, at the end of May. 
(Aylmer.) 

AM RAW ATI— 

A small stream which flows into the Manas Bal lake at the northern 
extremity. The ground over which it flows is so white that it looks at a 
distance like a foaming cataract, and this is the very Bpot where Karkota 
is said to have turned the waters into milk. ( Hiigel .) 

AMRGARH— Lat. 83° 2'. Long. 74° 1 O'. Elev. 

A fort on the Addidak ridge, about 9 miles north-cast of Bhimbar, and 
about 4 miles distant from the road leading into Kashmir. The fort was 
huilt by Dhian Singh. Vigne, who examined it through his telescope, 
gives the following description of it: "It is apparently built on a ridge 
over the precipitous bank of a ravine to the westward of it, but is com¬ 
manded from other eminences at no great distance. It seemed to be of 
stone and of very solid masonry, with curtainB and towers formed on a 
rectangular outline.” (Vigne — Allgood,) 

AMRNATH—Lat. 34° 13'. Long. 75° 32'. Elev. of survey 

station 16,442 feet; of snowy peak, 17,821 feet. 

This lofty mountain is situated on the coniines of Kashmir, to the north¬ 
east, near the source of the Sind river. 

The celebrated cave, which is annually visited not oidy by the Hindus 
of Kashmir, but by tho pilgrims of that faith from Hindustan, of every 
rank and caste, is an enormous fissure on the south side of the mountain, 
situated in a deep and narrow valley, which is bounded by steep and lofty 
mountains, and traversed by a torrent which flows from a very large 
glacier at its upper end. Tho opening of the cave is about 200 or 800 
feet above the torrent, and the path leading up to it is steep and rooky ; 
it passes straight inwards for about 75 feet, and then turns to the 
right for about 125 feet; the height of the cuve varies from 10 to 60 
feet, and large drops of water arc constantly trickling down from its roof. 

A great festival takes place iu the Hindu mouth Sawan, the day de¬ 
pending upon the moon's ago (in 1870 it occurred on the 11th August). 

After performing their ablutions and prostrations at Ganeshbal, in the 
Lidar valley, the pilgrims proceed to Palgam, and thence follow up the 
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defile to the right to a place in the forest called Chandanwari, The only 
dwelling to be found on the way beyond Palgara is about 3 miles thence 
up the defile. Afterwards the path, though worn by the pilgrimages of ages, 
is rocky and fatiguing, though usually in no way dangerous. A Becond and 
steep ascent begins from Chandanwari, after which the pilgrims find them¬ 
selves in a long open valley formed between the mountain peaks rising to 
1,000 feet above it on each side, the valley itself being elevated above 
the limit of forest. Having performed their ablutions in the Shisha Nfig, 
they encamp on the grassy plain to the north of the lake; on the next 
stage they cross another ridge by an easy pass to the north-east of the 
Sachkach mountain, and descend into the grassy valley of the five streams, 
encamping for the night at the foot of the spur forming the southern 
boundary of the Amrnath valley. Next morning, long before daybreak, 
the camp is astir, and old and young of both Bexes, hale and decrepid, 
begin their last, and by far the most toilsome, ascent. The long train of 
pilgrims winds slowly over the lofty spur, descending itB steep side into 
the narrow valley at the foot of the Amrnath mountain, and performing 
their ablutions in the Amr Veyut, the stream which flows at the bottom; 
the men divest themselves of all clothing, and enter the cave either entirely 
naked, or with pieces of birch-bark, which do duty for fig-leaves. The 
women content themselves for the most part with laying aside all super¬ 
fluous articles of clothing, and shrouding themselves in a long sheet or 
blanket. 

The pilgrims find their way back to Palgdm by a different route from 
that by which they arrived, crossing the pass to the north-west of the 
Sachkach mountain, and passing down through the Astan Margand Zimin, 
which is said to be the most difficult and dangerous part of the route. 

Vigne explains that Amr signifies the immortal, and n£th is a Sanskrit 
word applied to the principal Hindu divinities, as lords and masters, chiefly 
to Vishnu or Krishna, and occasionally to Siva, and also to the place where 
they are worshipped and supposed more particularly to reside. 

The name prefixed is sometimes that of the place, sometimes that of 
the builder of the shrine. 

ANAIKCT—Lat. 84° 82'. Long. 75° IV. Elev. 

A village towards the eastern end of the Tilail valley; it is called in the 
Dard dialect Agaiekdt, and consists of three houses, scattered high on the 
hillside, around the ruins of an old fort. 

The Raman liver is usually bridged below this village. 

ANAR—Lat. 83° 20'. Long. 73° 47'. Elev. 

A large village, situated about S miles north of Chaomuk, on the right 
bank of the Punch Tdi, which is here high and steep. 

With the exception of three Hindu shopkeepers, the inhabitants are 
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all Muhammadans of the Jafc and Sao castes, and number about fifty fami¬ 
lies, including a blacksmith, a carpenter, and three dyers. 

There is a kotwali and a masjid.in the village; also a baoli and two 
wells. 

ANAT NAG—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 76°13'. Elev. 

Is the Kashmiri name given to the celebrated spring at Islamabad, which 
issues from the foot of the table-land, to the westward of which the town 
stands. Its waters are received into tanks, whose sides are built up with 
stone, embellished with a wooden pavilion, and overshadowed with large 
chunar trees. 

The name of the spring is derived from Anat N&g, or Ananta Nag, the 
spring of Anant, the serpent of "Vishnu, and the emblem of eternity ; it is 
esteemed sacred by the Hindus. About 100 yards east of the Anat 
Nfig is another spring called the Sonur Pookur, the water of which is 
held in great estimation for drinking purposes. 

Two other springs rise close by, the Sulik Nag and the Mulik Nag ■ 
both flow into the same tank: the Sulik Nig is sulphurous, while the 
Mulik Nag bubbles up in the form of a fountain, and is pure and fresh. 

ANAT NAG—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A pargana and one of the three zillas in the Mi raj division; also the chief 
town of the pargana, situated on the right bank of the Jheium, towards 
the south-east end of the valley of Kashmir. Its ancient name was 
Anyech ; it is now called Islamabad by Muhammadans, and Anat Nag by 
Hindus and Sikhs, ( See “ IslamabId.") 

ANCHAE—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A lake, or more correotly a morass, lying to the north-west of the city of 
Srinagar; it is caused by the overflow of the waters of the Sind river. In 
shape it is triangular, the apex pointing towards the city; its greatest 
length is about 7 miles, and the greatest breadth about 5. 

The Nali Mar canal, which Hows through the northern portion of the 
city, empties itself into the Aucbar lake. [Ince — Journal, Asiatic Society.) 

ANDRA—Lat. 38° 4'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A village situated in a pretty little valley, a few miles south-west of Poni; 
it lieB ou the road from Aknur to Rajaori, but affords little accommodation. 
(Viyne.) 

ANS— 

This river takes its rise on the southern slopes of the Pansal range, at the 
foot of the Rupri pass, and, as the Panchgabar stream, flows for some dis¬ 
tance in a south-westerly direction, it then turns due east and receives by 
its left bank the waters of the Chuni Perai stream, which flows from the 
foot of the Budil pass, and a few miles further on is joined on the same 
bank by the Gulabgarh stream; from this point the river bends to the south, 
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and flowing continuously towards that point, empties itself into the Chen6b 
near the fort of Arnas, on the right bankj in lat. 33° 11', long. 74° 51', 
a few miles north of the town of Riasi. 

AOR A—Lat. 84° 83'. Long. 74° 15'. Elev. 6,000' approx. 

A village in the Uttar pargana. It is a halting-place on the road from 
tho Kashmir valley to the Kishan Ganga vid the Sitalwan pass. The camp* 
ing ground is small and bad, but there is a good spring and lots of shade. 
Coolies have to be procured from other villages; a lot of indian-corto is 
grown here. There are said to be one hundred houses iu the village, divided 
as follows: forty families of sepoys, forty Gujars, fifteen Chaks, three 
zemindars, etc. The resources are put down as twenty horses, five hundred 
head of cattle, and seven hundred sheep. [Aylmer.) 

ARA—Lat. 83° 18'. Long. 78° 48'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Punch T<5i, about a mile north 
of Chaomuk, on the road to Sensar. 

It is shaded by fine trees; there are about twenty houses in the village > 
the inhabitants are all Muhammadans, including three Saiads. 

ARABUL—Lat. 83°40'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A celebrated waterfall, formed by the Veshau river in a rocky gorge, abont 
2 miles south of the village of Sedan, in the Ardwin pargana, and 0 miles 
south-west of Shupion. A good view of the fall may be obtained 
from the right bank of the river, which flows in a deep channel about 
40 feet wide. It first drops over a ledge of rock about 15 feet high, 
ia a series of cascades, which are caught in a large pool, the lower 
end of which is closed by rocky walls, which jut out from either side of the 
gorge ; the water rises to within a few feet of the top of these walls; be¬ 
tween them is an opening about 12 feet wide, through which the collected 
waters rush, falling some 25 feet in a sheet of white foam. Tho rocks on 
the left bank of the river are bare and precipitous ; those on the right 
bank are almost as steep, but are clothed with forest. Numbers of pigeons 
fly about the falls. 

Vigne remarks that in spring, during the melting of the snows, the rush 
of water is tremendous; but the beauty of the place is not owing to its 
volume, or the height of its fall, which does not exceed 25 feet, but to its 
dark, deep, and precipitous sides, the thick pine forest that surrounds it, 
and tho relief that is afforded by the snows of the Pir Panjdl, rising 
majestically behind it. 

Arabul is a place of peculiar sanctity with the Hindus, and as such is 
frequently visited by them ; and the precipice overhanging its flood has 
been upon several occasions the last resting-place for the feet of the Hindu 
suicide. 
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ARAMtfRA—Lat. 34° 0'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left hank of the Jhelura, about a mile west of 
Srinagar, on tho path to Sybug. It consists of a few huts on the edge of 
a morass. A little tobacco is grown near this village. 

ARAMPtf RA—Lat. 84° 25'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

See “ KtfLANGAM.” 

ARANDtf—Lat. 85° 52'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

The highest village in the B&sha valley, close to the end of a huge glacier 
(the Chogo Loomba), which fills up the end of the valley with its great 
mass of ice, black with stone-heaps and dirt. The elevation is between 
10,000 and 11,000 feet. At Arandu the ground is cultivated close up to 
the glacier. ( Drew — Godwin-Austen) 

It contains twenty houses; there is also a fort or blockhouse garri¬ 
soned by five or six sepoys from the Shigar fort. {Aylmer) 

ARAT—Lat. 84° 5'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 

A small village which lies on the western edge of the Hokarsar morass, 
north of the road from Srinagar, towards Makahama. It contains about 
half a dozen houses and a government stable. 

ARATS—Lat. 84° 14'. Long. 74° 49'. Kiev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Sind rivor, north of Srinagar; it 
is the tahsil of the Lar pargana. Much of the pulp used in the paper fac¬ 
tories in Srinagar is prepared in this village. 

ardwin— 

A pargana in Miraj, included in the Shupion zilla. It comprises the 
district on the left bank of the Yeshau river. The tahsil is atMohunpura. 
The Ardwin pargana is said to have been the first formed. 

arghan— 

A hybrid class, resulting 1 from the intermarriage of foreign Asiatics with 
LadAki women; they are largely employed as mule and pony drivers, on 
the various roads leading to and from L6h. {Manifold.) 

ARIGAM—Lat. 83° 51'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 

Called also Yarigam. 

A small village in Punch, situated on the steep slopes of the hill, in a 
narrow valley to the west of tho Tosha Maiden pass, above tho right bank 
of the Dali Nar stream, about 21 miles north-east of Punch by a fair path. 
But few trees grow in the vicinity of the village, and dry crops are alone 
cultivated. 

On the slopes of the mountains above the village are numerous doles 
and pasture lands. It contains about twenty-five houses, six being those 
of Gujars; the remainder are inhabited by Kashmiri Muhammadans. 
Coolies and some supplies procurable. 
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ARIHEL—Lat. "SS° 49'. Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

A large village in the Shukru pargana, of which it is the tahsil. 

It is situated in the valley north-east of Shupion, on a branch from the 
Rembifira river. 

ARIPANTHAN—Lat. 84° 4'. Long. 74° 87'. . Elev. • 

This village is situated at the foot of the wudar or table-land just west of 
the B£6a Hanaf-u-dm hill. 

It is divided into two separate mahallas or districts, of which that to 
the west is the largest, containing about one hundred and thirty houses; 
in the eastern division there are about twenty houses; the inhabitants are 
all zatmndars, and include a carpenter and a potter. 

The road from Makahama to Drang passes up between the two divi¬ 
sions of the village. 

Rice is extensively cultivated on the plain below the village, and dry 
crops, including a little cotton, on the table-land above. 

ARNAS—Lat. 83° 11'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Chenab, close to the confluence of the 
Ans, and about 9 miles due north of Ridsi. The river, which is here about 
200 yards wide, is crossed in a boat 

Arnas lies on the way to Kuri, which is four marches distant. Vigne 
remarks that this is the only way by which cannon on wheels could have a 
chance of passing into Kashmir without making a road od purpose for 
them I 

ARU—Lat 34° 5'. Long,-75° 19'. Elev. 

A ■ d ee orto d rillKgb. The meadows around make it a good camping 
ground. 

ARPAT— 

This liver,gwhich is one of the headwaters of the Jhelum, takes its vise 
in tbo Hairibal-ki-gali, in lat 83° 50', long. 75° 28', aud flows in a south¬ 
westerly direction through the Kuthar pargana, receiving by its left bank 
a considerable stream near the village of Rishpura; it joins the Jhelum 
near Islamabad. Throughout the greater part of its course the Arpat is 
fordable; it is also crossed by numerous bridges, the largest of which is 
just south of Islamabad, on the road to Yernag. 

ARPHAL—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A village which lies on the western side of the Tral valley, towards its 
northern extremity; distant about 7 miles from Tral, by a good road, aud 
13 from Tsurus or Sursu, the nearest point oh the Jhelum. 

It is very prettily situated on the left bank of a mountain stream, 
which seems here to be called the Chulabul na/a, aud which flosvs past the 
village in numerous channels. On tho bank of the stream is an expanse 
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of smooth green turf, shaded by some noble trees, which dre frequented by 
an unusual number of birds of variegated plumage; on the right bank of 
the stream, to the west of the village, is a remarkable spring of pure cold 
water, which is an object of great veneration to Hindus.. It gushes out of 
a cleft in the precipitous rocky cliff at the foot of the Mainzawan moun¬ 
tain. 

The water first flows into a natural rocky basin about 8 feet square and 
then again disappears, uuder the side of the cave, before joining the 
6tream, to which it contributes a considerable volume of water. 

The spring is shaded by thick trees; in the face of the rock over the pool 
into which the water rises, some rough recesses have been cut, in which to 
place votive offerings to the god of the fountain. 

The spring may be reached from the village by fording the stream, or 
by crossing a kanal bridge a short distance to the north of it. 

Arphal contains about twelve families, including a krimkash or silk, 
worm rearer, a carpenter, a blacksmith, and a gardener. 

A government filature is being built in the village, but at present silk¬ 
worms are not rearea m any great numbers in this neighbourhood. 

In the vicinity of the village and to the north of the Tral valley gene- 
rally, the alder flourishes abundantly. 

ARR—Lat. 74° 50'. Long. 35° 15'. Elev. 

A village situated a mile or two beyond Gandarbal on the bank of a 
small stream of the same name, which empties itself into the Dal at 
Telbat. 

It has some paper-mills worked by water power. ( Bellew .) 

ARRAH— 

A river which takes its rise in the Mar Sar, a tarn situated among the 
mountains forming the southern boundary of the Sind valley, lat. 84 °9', 
long. 75° 10'; after a course of about 20 miles from east to west it empties 
itself into the Dal or City lake. 

ARWAY— 

A pargana in Miraj, included in the ShShir-i-kas zilla'; it is a very small 
district, and has no separate tahsil. 

ASHAR—Lat. 88° 28'. Long. 75° 13' Elev. 

A considerable village situated on the slope on the western side of the 
Banihal valley, about a mile west of Seril. The village is well wooded, 
and there is much cultivation about it. Some few of the houses have pent 
roofs. 

Like all the other villages in the Banihal’valley, the inhabitants are 
almost, without exception, Muhammadans, 
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ASH DARI—Lat. 83° 10'.- Long. 76° 20'. Elev. 8,800'. 

A small village on the right bank of the Chenab, about 3 miles from 
the boundary between Kishtwar and Chamba. It is nearly 2,000 feet 
abo.ve the river. It lies on the road from KishtWar to Lahoul. 

Coolies and some supplies are procurable. ( Allgood—Mackay.) 

ASHKC5T—Lat. 84° 29'. Long. 73° 53'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawar, which stretthes for a considerable distance 
along the left bank of the Kishan Ganga river. 

The inhabitants are all Gujars and pah aria, and include a blacksmith, 
a carpenter, and a leather-worker. There are about thirty houses in all in 
the village, also some mills. Both rice and dry crops are cultivated. 

ASKORLE—Lat. 85° 40'. Long. 75° 52'. Elev. 

A village in Baltistan on the right bank of the river Braldu. It contains 
about twenty dwellings and a small fort. There is a sulphur spring here, 
also some old disused sulphur mines. A few willows are the only trees to 
be seen. Some older and larger than the rest, surrounded by a wall, are 
called the bdgh. About Askorle are fine crops of wheat, beardless tromba, 
and turnips. Peas are sown at the same time with the wheat. Hay 
is made towards the end of August, and is put up in large cocks on all the 
large blocks about, whilst all the housetops are covered in like manner. 
The fodder is excellent, containing a good deal of lucerne. The grazing 
grounds are immediately above the village. * 

Opposite the village the Braldu is crossed by a rope bridge, 270 feet in 
length. {Godwin-Austen — Brooke.) In summer it can be reached from 
Shigar by the Skoro La. • {Aylmer.) 

ASO—Lat. 82° 44'. Long. 75° 52'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the left bank of the Siowa 
river, on the path leading to Badrawar over the Chatardhar pass; it con¬ 
sists of a row of dirty huts, with a few walnut trees amongst them. 

ASIAN MARG—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 75° 80'. . Elev. 

Au elevated plain to the north of the Lidar valley, enclosed by lofty 
mountains, and above the region of forest. 

The path by which the pilgrims return aunually from Amrnatb passes 1 
through this desolate valley. (Ince.) 

A5TOR— Lat. 35° 22'. Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 7,840'. 

The chief place in the Astor valley [g.v), one of the outlying provinces of 
Kashmir. It is situated on the left bank of the river and about 500 feet 
above it, on an alluvial shelving plateau about half a mile broad, between 
two deep narrow ravines, the fort being situated on the left brow of the 
southern one. The walls of the fort are high, and the parapet is loop- 
holed all round; but as it is commanded at short ranges, it would be quite 
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untenable against modern rifle-fire, especially as the parapet walls are only 
about two feet thick at top and are built of boulders and mud. The 
southern face is protected from assault by the perpendicular cliffs of the 
deep ravine before mentioned: this face is almost without flank defence. The 
eastern face is flanked by three square towers of wood and rubble, while 
the western face is flanked by a round bastion with four embrasures, but, as 
this is commanded by a ridge, on which the huts of the garrison are built, 
within a hundred yards, this bastion is not of any real value. On the 
north side there is little flank protection, but the wall is high. The area of 
the fort is about 80 yards by 40 yards, and it, with all its buildingB, is 
built of mud, timber, and rubble. A year’s provisions are keptin the fort. 
The garrison consists of one battalion of infantry, and about twenty-five 
artillerymen. There are also four hundred irregulars and about three 
hundred jagfrdars, the whole commanded by a general. Tho troops, except 
the gunners, live in the town. The armament of the fort consists of three 
8-inch brass S. B. guns and sixteen sher-bachat. The town lies outside 
tho north and west faces of the fort, and consists of a number of dirty 

mud hovels. The only trees in the place are poplara. The water-supply 

is good. At Astor there is a telegraph office which communicates with 
Bunjf and Gilgit. There is no bazar to speak of, and though once the 
capital of a Dard raja, it is now nothing more than a Dogrfi cantonment. 
The object of keeping so large a force here, instead of nearer the frontier, 
is to save carriage of supplies. Tho force is on the right side of the snowy 
pass and is always ready to advance on Gilgit. The DogrSs always call 
the place Hasora. [Barrow) Camping ground near the fort is scarce 
and dirty. It is far better to camp at Idgah, 1 mile south of the fort, 

where there is a good polo ground and orchard; 8 or 4 miles west lies 

Sangosar, where a permanent force might be encamped with great advan¬ 
tage. Above the fort the Astor river is crossed by a very fair bridge, 87 
feet long. [Aylmer.) 

ASTOH or HASORA— 

A valley and province lying to the north-west of Kashmir, between it and 
Gilgit, and east of the mighty Nanga Parbat. Its southern boundary is 
the watershed of the Kishan Ganga and Astor rivers, over which run the 
Dorikun and Kamri passes, the two principal routes to Astor. This 
watershed, except at the passes, is about 14,000 or 15,000 feet high, while 
even at the passes it is 13,000 feet. The whole valley of the Astor river, 
from its sources to the Indus, is about 60 or 70 miles long. The descent 
to it from the passes is steep for 1,000 feet or so, and then the slope 
becomes gradual. The vegetation is somewhat different from that of 
Kashmir and the Gurais valley; the grass less completely clothes the hill¬ 
sides, the brake fern is less abundant, and the pipe forest less extensive, 
while spruce fir beoomes rare, Birch is found up to nearly 12,000 feet, and 
Pinus excelsa to 11,300 feet. Some of thehillsidos have great stretches of 
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birch-wood. Cultivation begins at 10,000 feet. First are detached hamlets, 
bare and devoid of trees, while below 8,500 feet the villages are mostly 
well shaded by fruit-trees. 1 n the upper part of the valley there are traces 
of much former cultivation, but the fields are waste and the hamlets de¬ 
serted. This state of things was brought about by the raids of the Chila¬ 
sis, who, previous to 1850, used to come over the Mazeno pass ( g.v .) or by 
Hatu Pir (q v .) for the purpose of carrying off the cattle and making slaves 
of the women and children. It was on account of this that Gulab Singh 
sent a punitive expedition into Chilas (q.v.) about 1851-52, since when 
there has been no raiding. The present state of security is a great bene¬ 
fit to the inhabitants, but the country has not yet recovered from the ruin 
aud depopulation of former times, though a few new settlements have 
arisen on old village sites. The principal place in the valley is Astor. 
At Astor, and for many miles beyond, the character of the valley 
is the same; at the bottom very narrow, with the river confined between 
the ends of great spurs from the lofty mountain ranges on both sides; 
the cultivation is on small spaces usually several hundred feet above 
the river. The hillsides are partly broken into cliffs and partly of a smooth 
surface, grown over with tufts of grass and bushes of pencil cedar, while 
in parts there are thin forests of these trees. Above these rise lofty 
rocks and snowy peaks. Below Astor deserted fields again tell of the raids 
of tho Chilasis; the old watercourses are still recognisable, but it would 
take much labour to bring the water once more to the fields. 

A mile or two below Dashkin the valley opens out into a sort of amphi¬ 
theatre, but with its base also sloping. Over both the sides and base are 
extensive pine forests, through which runs tho road. Stretching back, at a 
gentle slope, the ground rises above the forest to a ridge easy of access, 
about 14,0(J0 feet high, over which is a path by which the Chilasis used 
sometimes to raid. From this ridge a spur juts out to the Astor river, and 
on rounding this, one reaches Hatu Pfr, the spur projecting between the 
Indus and Astor rivers. Here the Astor valley ends. 

Tho Astor river, at the foot of the Hatu Pir, is spanned by two rope 
bridges, and by a single span wooden bridge, which ponies can cross. Two 
towers command the passage, one on either bank, and about twenty-five 
sepoys garrison the place. The inhabitants of the Astor valley are Dards 
of the Yaskin stock, and formerly the valley was a Dard principality, with a 
raja of its own. When the Sikhs held Kashmir, this raja was tributary to 
them. During that period Wazir Lakpat, without orders from Gulab Singh, 
invaded the valley from Skardu, and took Astor and its raja after a four 
months’ siege, but this act was discountenanced by the Sikh daridr, and 
the raja reinstated. When, however, later on the Sikhs required a passage 
through Astor to Gilgit, they found it necessary to establish a military post 
at Astor in order to secure their communications. From that time the 
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independence of Astor ceased, and a titular rfija is now all that remains of the 
old Dard principality. The present raja (Bahadur Khdn) enjoys as a jagir 
the villages of Hareho and Rattu. He is an old man, and has no power. 
On the other hand, the titular vvazir of Astor, Rozi Khan, possesses much 
local influence and is a useful man, though sometimes out of favour. 

The people of Astor arc all riders. Supplies in the valley, except wood 
and forage, are scarce. The principal villages appear to be Dashkin, Chongra, 
Gurikdt, and Astor, but there are many others which are clearly showu in 
the map of Astor and Gilgit, published in 1882. 

This province, according to a careful estimate, contains somewhat under 
six hundred families, exclusive of troops, giving a population of about four 
hundred. The average property of each family or house is one pony, four 
cows, and forty sheep. 

The population consists of both Shias and Sunis, who, however, seem 
to live on the best of terms, occasionally intermarrying. The province is 
governed by a tahsildar under the Governor of Gilgit. {Aylmer.) 

The road down the valley is a made one, practicable for laden ponies, but 
is very bad in places. River not fordable, bridged in several places. The 
stream is rapid, with a rocky bed, for the most part between steep, rocky, 
arid mountain slopes. 

The communications aro as follows 

With Kashmir— 

(1) Vid the Porikun pass (good). 

(2) Fid the Kamri pass (good). 

(•')) Vid the Gagai pass (bad). 

With Skardu— 

(1) Vid the Alumpi La (bad). 

(2) Vid the Banok La (fair). 

(3) Fid the Harpu La (bad). 

(4) Vid the Trongo or Talu Brok La (fair). 

(5) Vid a pass at head of Ditchal valley (bad). 

(6) Vid Bunji and Haramosh (bad). 

With Chilas.— 

(1) Vid the Tosho pass (bad). 

(2) Fid the Mazeno pass (bad). 

(3) Vid the Hatu Pir (fair). 

Unless the defenders were totally demoralised, an advance up tho Astor 
valley by an invadiug force would be an extremely hazardous undertaking. 

The destruction of the many long bridges would cause endless delay, 
while the enemy would always be subject to a flank attack from Skardu. 

The Rattu plain, the gorge above Gurikdt, tho Hatu Pir, Ramghat and 
Bunji, arc all excellent defensive pt int 3 . {Aylmer.) 
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Besides the garrison at Astor, there are small detachments at Duian (q.v.) t 
Dasbkin, and Ramgliat. There are a few towers in the valley, but no real 
forts, except Astor and Bunji. (Drew—-Barrow.) 

ATIIOLI ou ATOOLI—Lat. 33° 16'. Long. 76° 13'. Elev. 6,360'. 

This village is situated ou the left bank of the Chandra Bhaga or Chenab 
and 200 feet above it, opposite the Gulabgarh fort and the junction of the 
Bhutua or Padar stream; it lies on the path from Kishtwar towards La- 
houl. 

Atholi, which may be counted the chief place in Padar, is on an alluvial 
plateau; on the opposite bank of the river is a wider plain, some 60 feet 
lower in level. A flood which occurred in 1865 swelled the river to a height 
of 100 feet above its winter level. Coolies and some supplies procurable 
here. 

At tho very point of the meeting of the Bhutna with the Chen&b is a 
small and insignificant-looking fort. It is square, with round corner towers, 
built of alternate courses of stone and timber, and plastered over. It is 
garrisoned by ten or twelve men. (Allgood — Maciay — Drew.) 

ATHUR—Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 75° 27'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the stream, towards the northern 
end of Nowbug valley, about 3 miles north-east of the village of Now- 
bug. It contains about nine families, four being zamindars and five Gujars. 

ATS UN— 

The name of a pargana in Miraj included in the Shahir-i-kns zilla ; it 
lies on tho right bank of the Jhelum to the south-west of the Anehar lake; 
the tahsil is at Bagwanpura. 

ATTA BAGH—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 12,200'. 

A camping ground, rest-house, and supply depot near the village of 
Marsalang, on the left bank of tho Indus. (Montgomerie.) 

ATWAT—Lat. 84° 29'. Long. 74° 46'. Elev. 

A village iu the Khuihama pargana, situated on the right bank of the 
Bandipura nala ; it lies on the foot-path between Baudipura and Gurais. 

AWANTIPUR—Lat. 33° 55.' Long. 75° S'. Elev. 535'. 

This village occupies the site of one of the most famous capitals of Kash¬ 
mir, and lies on the right bank of the Jhelum, midway between Islamabad 
and Srinagar. 

The village is situated at a bend of the river on the right bank of a 
little stream. The houses aro scattered over the bare and parched plain at 
the foot of the Wastarwan mountain, a rocky hill which rises to a consider¬ 
able height above the village. 
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Awantipur is distant 18 miles by land from Srinagar; the journey by boat 
occupies about fifteen hours. Bij- Behara is 9 miles by land above Awdntipur, 
or ten hours’journey by boat. Islamabad lies 17 miles to. the south-east 
by road. 

Trill is about 6 miles to the east by a fair path, and Pa Yeeh about the 
same distance to the south-west by a good road from tho left bank of the 
Jhelum, which is crossed by a ferry. Including the neighbouring village 
of Bo, Awantipur contains about forty houses, the inhabitants being all 
Muhammadans, and of the following occupations : three potters, ten horse- 
keepers, a carpenter, an oilman, a banfa, baker, milkman, cow-keeper, a 
leather-worker, and five boatmen in charge of the ferry. The rest of the 
residents are zaimndars, and there are also a number of fishermen. 

Near the bank of the river is a very ancient mosque, now unused, which 
is built of alternate layers of hewn timber and stone. Outside, the wood¬ 
work is much decayed, but inside it is in fair preservation, especially the 
roof, which is designed with great taste ; it is said to have been built by 
the same architect that planned the Jama Masjid at Srinagar. West of 
the village is the famous zfarat of Saiad Hus6n Muntaki, who is asserted 
to have married a daughter of King BadshSb, and to have lived and died 
here. 

The ancient capital of Awantipur was called after its founder, the 
famous King Avanti-varmma, who reigned from A.D. 854 to 883. Tho 
whole neighbourhood is strewn with ruins, but the only traces that remain 
of its former greatness are the two temples which ho founded, one before his 
accession to the throne, the other and larger one subsequently. Both were 
dedicated'to Mahadeva, the former under the title of Avanti-Swami, the 
latter under that of Avantiswara. These two temples are situated on the 
bank of the river, one at Awantipur, and the other about three quarters of 
a mile to the north, near the village of Jaubyor. They are now shapeless 
masses of ruins, but the gateways of both are standing, and the colonnade 
of the smaller temple, which had been completely buried under ground, has 
recently been partially excavated. The style corresponds with that of the 
Martund quadrangle; but the semi-attached pillars of the arched recosses 
are enriched with elaborate carving of very varied character, while the large 
detached columns are somewhat less elegantly proportioned. 

The writer in the Calcutta Review, from whose description the above 
account has been extracted, is of opinion that the silting up of the Awfinti- 
pur quadrangle can only be explained by the supposition that all the Kash¬ 
miri temples were originally surrounded by artificial lakes. Forster, who 
visited Aw&utipur in May 1783, calls the place Bhyteepur. 

AWATKULA—Lat. 34° %V. Long. 74° 20’. Elev. 

A large village in the Uttar pargana, on the left bank of the Pohru river, 
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about twenty hours’ journey by boat from the village of Dubgao, on the 
Jhelum ; the river, however, is only navigable as high up as this point at 
certain seasons of the year. At such times there is a considerable traffic in 
grain, of which there are large store-houses in the village. There are two 
roads from Awatkula to Lai pur, in the Lolab valley, a foot-path and a 
bridle-path; by the former the distance is about 12 and by the latter 18 
miles. 
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BABA HANAP-O-DIN—Lat. 84° 3'. Long. 74° 39'. Elev. 6,042'. 

A hog-backed hill, which forms a conspicuous object in the level of the 
valley of Kashmir. It is situated at the edge of a low table-land on the 
south-west side of the valley, about 10 miles west of Srinagar. The hill 
lies east and west, the sides are bare, and on the north very steep and deeply 
scored with rain-channels. The shrine of Baba Hanaf-u-din is on the 
summit, surrounded by a clump of trees; there is little to repay an ascent, 
beyond the advantages which the elevation offers with reference to a 
survey of the surrounding country. 

BABA KAIM-tf-DlN—Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 

The ziarat or shrine of Baba Kaim-u-din is very picturesquely situated on 
the summit of a hillock, in the midst of the fine forest to the west of Kuri, 
some distance from the right bank of the Veshau, 

BABA KHIPtfRA—Lat. 84° 7'. Long. 74° 31'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, south of the Chandarsir hill, adjoining 
Mohunpur, with which it is included. 

BAbA MARlSHI—-Lat. Long. Elev. 7,000'. 

A little village in a pine forest about 1,500' lower than Gulmarg, and where 
there are two huts used by visitors who find the elevation of Gulmarg too 
high. The foot-path to Gulmarg is very steep, hut by it the marg cau be 
reached in three quarters of an hour. The bridle-path to the right is 
easier, but much longer, as it enters the marg at the north-west end, or 
furthest from the bazar. 

Bab6 Marishi is usually reached from Sopur, via Kontra, 12 miles, and 
thence, winding upwards, 5 miles to Baba Marishi. The name is due 
to a ziarat, called after Biibfi Pam Din, a noted risbi who lived iu the time 
of the Delhi emperors. Good views of Nanga Parbat (26,629') are obtained 
from here. Supplies and coolies are obtainable. ( Wingate .) 

BABOR —Lat. Long, Elev. 

A village situated in the Dansal dvin, near the left bank of the Tawi, 
within a couple of marches from Jamu to the eastward. Here are the ruins 
of three old Hindu temples; age unknown. They are of great solidity 
and considerable beauty. Material—a slightly calcareous sandstone which 
is found among the strata near; it has stood well against the weather,and 
its toughness may be known from one of the beams of it used in the con¬ 
struction being as much as 14 feet in length. No mortar was used in the 
building. ( Drew .) 
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BABOR—Lat. 33° 9'. Long. 75° 38'. Elev. 

A village situated 3 koa east of Doda, on the path towards Kishtwar; it 
lies some distance above the right bank of the Chenab, just to the east of 
a very violent torrent; a single frail spar is the only bridge thrown across 
the gulf. ( Eervey.) 

BADAR—Lat. 33° 23'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A village situated some distance from the right bank of the Gul&bgarh 
stream, on the pony-road from Gulabgarh fort towards Budil. ( Mont¬ 
gomerie.) 

BADERAKAL—Lat. 31° 24'. Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

A place of Hindu worship in the pargana of Machipdra. It is simply a 
collection of four or five large stones, a Stonehenge in miniature, near a 
spring in the middle of the forest. ( I'igne .) 

BADJARAN—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 32'. Elev. 

A village situated about 6 miles north-west of Doda, lying on the spur 
some distance above the path to Bagu. 

There is a Hindu temple in the village, and twelve houses, most of 
which are built of brick; the inhabitants are principally Hindus. 

BADKHOL— 

This torrent drains the Buranambal valley, to the west of the Uttar par- 
gaua, and joiniug the Rangwari and Bangas streams, in lat. 34° 27', long. 
74i° 2', forms the Kamil river. ( Montgomerie .) < J" 

BADltAN—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

A Village lying 6omc little distance from the left bank of tho Suknag river, 
which is crossed by a kadal bridge just to the east of the village. All the 
inhabitants are Muhammadans, and number twenty families of zamfndars, 
a mulla, a leather-worker, a potter, and a watchman. 

badrawAr— 

A province lying to the south-east of the territories of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, where they abut ou the State of Chamba. 

It is a very mountainous district, and, consequent on tho difficulties of 
the passes, and of the passage of the Chandra Bhaga river, which flows to 
the north, it is not traversed by any important or much frequented routes. 
The drainage of the district flows into the Chandra Bhaga, the principal 
channels by which it is absorbed being the Karney Gad and Kar Gad 
streams, whose united waters flow into that river near tho Zunglwar valley 
and the Neru river, which joins it almost opposite Doda. 

The valleys of Badrawar are exceedingly fruitful, producing rice in 
large quantities beyond the requirements of the inhabitants; the surplus is 
exported to less favoured districts. 
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The chief valley is that in which the town of Badraw&r is situated. 
This is a nearly flat-bottomed valley, a mile in width. The hills which 
bound it are the ends of spurs from the forest-ridges; some of these spurs 
have bits of cultivated ground at different levels. The valley bottom has 
a slope of about 8°. The land is terraced to this fall in steps of a few feet 
each. 

The tobacco grown in this district is highly esteemed, and finds 
its way, in small quantities, to the neighbouring local markets. The 
fruit of Badrawar is said to rival in excellence that grown in the valley of 
Kashmir. Honey is plentiful and of a superior flavour. 

Iron is found in places on the mountains forming the southern bound¬ 
ary of the province; the ore is smelted in the villages on the north side of 
the Padri pass. Vigne describes this district as a famous place for the 
capture of hawks; they are taken in nets set open like a schoolboy’s 
sparrow-trap, and baited with a live pigeon. 

In the valleys a species of holly ( kursu ) is very abundant, and is used 
as fodder for goats; it is doubtful if it ever produces red berries. 

The manner of preserving hay seems peculiar to this district, and 
differs from that practised in Kashmir: a double row of poles are fixed 
in the ground, usually under the protection of trees; between these poles 
the hay is built up into a wall about 20 feet high; a cross pole running 
along the top supports a narrow roof over the stack, which is generally 
about 20 feet long and 2 feet broad. 

Another plan is to twist the grass into a loose rope and throw this over 
the forks or boughs of trees, where, hanging down, it is uninjured by the 
snow that falls, and is easily pulled down when wanted for use. 

The valleys are thickly studded with villages, and the hedgerows and 
more open country about them have been likened to a cultivated afld hilly 
district in England. 

The houses are generally low single-storied buildings of mud and 
timber, a large stone with a hole iu it, or a gliurra fixed on the Hat roof, 
supplying the place of a chimney; a few of the better sort of houses are 
double-storied, and have pent roofs, but such dwellings are not common. 

This district seems to experience a rainfall similar to that of the Panjab, 
hut in the month of May, thunderstorms, accompanied by heavy showers 
of rain, are of frequent occurrence, and tho atmospheric disturbance often 
continues for many days. 

The inhabitants of this alpine Pan jab are generally Hindus; they are 
a well-made and active race, shorter and stouter than the inhabitants of 
the plains, handsomer in their features, lighter in complexion, and milder 
aud more obliging in their manners. 

Their language, which is a patois, or dialect of Hindustani, varies very 
considerably id different localities. 
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In the time of the Badrawar rajas, the province was divided into the 
following 1 parganas :— 

1. Athkai. The upper ilaka. 


1. Athkai. 

2. Badrawar. 
8. data. 

4. Udrana. 

5. Hazrah. 

6. Killar. 

7. Tarmara. 

8. Bedota. 

9. Bara Sao. 

10. Turraon. 

11. Snwar. 

12. Gadyara. 

13. Bela. 


| Form the jigla tarra or lower ilaka. 


14. Chinta. 

15. Busnota. 'l 

10. Manota. / 

17. Pingal. > included iti the Pcliasa ilaka. 

18. Chille. I 

19. Nelle. J 

20. Jetota. (Hates — Drew.) 

BADRAWA.11—Lat. 32° 59'. Long. 75° 45'. Kiev. 5,427'. 

The chief town in the province of the same name is situated in a beautiful 
and highly-cultivated valley, lying about a quarter of a mile to the west 
of the left bank of the Neru river, which flows beneath the town in a deep 
chaunel between high banks strewn with large boulders ; it is crossed by 
two hadal bridges, one to the north-east of the town, below the village of 
Haripur, and the other to the south-east, on the path leading to the village 
of Dredja ; the river may also be forded in places. 

Badrawar is distant 103 miles north-east of Jamu, 46 miles south of 
Kishtwar, 60 miles north-west of Cbamba, and 65 miles north of Basaoli. 

Population.'— Drew estimates that there are six hundred or seven 
hundred houses and about three thousand inhabitants. About half of these 
are Hindus; there are also sixty Hindu shopkeepers in the bazar, and fifty 
slial-bafs, besides one hundred and sixty other Muhammadan families. 
There are said to be about four hundred looms, but of this number ouly 
about half are in work. 

Houses .—'The houses are built almost entirely of deodar; the frame¬ 
work of the houses is altogether of wood; only between the double plauk- 
walls the spaces are filled in with stones, sometimes laid loose and sometimes 
cemented with mud. Most of the houses have a sloped shingle-roof and are 
single-storied, only a few of the better sort having two stories. 
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Streets. —Badrawar has an open market-place, a long straight street 
leading to the fort, two or three other bazars, two mosques, and a large 
temple, The water of one of the streams comes through the very middle of 
the town, and branches from it are brought through all the streets. The 
streets are roughly paved with stones, and are uneven and dirty. 

Trees. —Both in among the buildings and all round the place, apples, 
pears, mulberries, apricots, and cherries abound; there are also poplars and 
a few chunar trees. 

Supplies. —Supplies are cheap and plentiful, rice being exported in 
considerable quantities. 

There are said to be seven springs in the town, which is also abundantly 
supplied with water by a channel flowing from the Neru river, from the 
neighbourhood of the village of Monda. 

Manufactures. —The shawls manufactured in Badrawar are of a coarse 
description; the shdl-bafs, however, enjoy considerable freedom, and their 
earnings average per mensem (British currency). 

Vigne states that the town is celebrated for the manufacture of very 
prettily carved combs, cut from the wood of the byr-apple, or jujube. 

Owing to the difficulties of the passes by which it must be approached, 
the commerce of Badrawar is confined to local produce, and to a limited 
trade in pashmina with Basaoli, in return for which a few British commo¬ 
dities are imported ; a duty, amounting to about one per cent., is levied on 
goods passing through the town, 

Inhabitants. —More than half the inhabitants of Badrawar are Kashmiris, 
and have quite thrown into the shade the original Hindu inhabitants; they 
have adopted all kinds of employment; numbers of them are shopkeepers, 
and numbers more ape occupied in the shawl manufacture. Some Kash¬ 
miris have land, and cultivate it themselves; but here, outside the town, 
they are much outnumbered by the Badrawfms, the older inhabitants. Some 
Gurkhas from the British regiment at Bakloh, bringing their families, 
spend their leave at Badrawar, where they can get the advantages of fine 
air and cheap living. 

The Fort. —The town is commanded from the west by a fort standing on 
a hill about 300 feet high; it is a large square building, with bastions at 
each corner, built chiefly of large blocks of slate clay that hardens by long 
exposure to the sun and air: it is found in the vicinity; the walls are 
loopholed for musketry, and the fort is said to mount four guns, and to 
have a garrison of fifty men. The position is commanded by superior 
heights within easy range from the south and west. 

Camping Ground, —The usual encamping ground is on the plain on the 
north side of the fort; travellers can sometimes find accommodation in the 
old palace of the rAjas, a much-dilapidated building, which now contains 
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but one large chamber that is at all habitable. Just below the fort is a 
rnasjid and the ziarat of Saiad Sahib ; there is another masjid in the town 
and the ziarat of Gunda Sahib, and also three Hindu temples. 

History ,^—Vigne states that the ancient rajas of Badrawar were Rajputs, 
and paid revenue to the rajas of Chamba. In the time of the last raja of 
Badrawar, the raja of Chamba thought fit to send an army under the com¬ 
mand of his wazir, who took the castle of' Badrawar and deposed the raja. 
A few years afterwards, Dysa Singh came by order of Ranjit to Badrawdr, 
and took the castle from the wazir. The raja of Chamba afterwards re¬ 
covered possession of it from the Sikhs by treaty. 

Name .—Badrawar means the stronghold of Badha; it is also called 
Budar by the natives of the hills, and Budrikar by the Kashmiris. (Bates 
— Drew.) 

BACH—Lat. 34° U'. Long. 73° 56'. Elev. 

A village in the Karnao valley, situated in a clump of walnut trees on the 
left bank of the Shamshabari stream, about 2 miles east of the fort. It 
contains eight houses, inhabited by Gujars. On the path opposite the 
village, on the right bank of the stream, is a bania’s shop. 

BlGH—Lat. 33° 59'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 

A village in Punch, situated near the junction of the Ramkot and Malwan 
streams ; it lies on one of the paths from Punch to Mari, north of Pari. 

There is a fort here which, next to that at Punch, is the strongest in the 
Punch territory ; it is built of pukka stone and contains, one gun : garrison 
twelve men. ( Pandit ManphiU — Henvey.) 

BAGHOBAL—Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

A village in the Diosur pargana, situated about half a mile east of Kuri, 
just south of the path to Hanjipur. 

BAGNI—Lat. 32° 21'. Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwar, situated on the slope of the mountain above the left 
bank of the Chandra Bhaga, about 12 miles north-east of Kishtwar, on the 
path towards Lahoul. Bagni is a small village, and but scanty supplies 
are obtainable, also few coolies. Water and fuel abundant. {Allgood --> 
Mack ay.) 

BAGRAT—Lat. 36° 0' Long. 74° 35' Elev. 

A valley, south of the Rtikapushi mountain, which drains to the Indus 
about 10 miles below Gilgit. It contains several flourishing villages, such 
as Daruch, Bulchar, Sinakar (where there is a fort), Hupar, Parpui, &c. It 
is capable of supporting a population of two thousand or three thousand souls. 
The valley contains many signs of mineral wealth, and is famous for its gold- 
washings. In former times it was a favourite summer resort of the Gilgit 
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rulers, or when hard pressed by their enemies. The people belong almost 
exclusively to the Shin caste. Strictly speaking, the valley lies between a 
spur of the Rakapushi mountain on the west and the Deobani mountain 
on the east. It forms one of the ilakas of the district of Gilgit .(Biddulp/i— 
Aylmer.) 

BAGU—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A village lying in the valley above the left bank of the Lidar Khol stream, 
about 7 miles north-west of Doda, on the path to Kashmir by the Brari 
Bal pass. It contains about forty-five houses, most of which are clustered 
in the village itself, the remainder being scattered in the fields around it; 
with one exception they are all single-storied, built of mud in timber 
frames, with flat roofs; the double-storied house, which is the largest, is 
inhabited by the lambardar, Suba, a son-in-law of the wazfr Labji. A 
Kashmiri pandit resides in the village; the rest of the population are about 
equally divided between Hindus and Muhammadans. 

There is a considerable amount of cultivation about the village, which 
is well supplied with water from a rill which flows down through it from 
the hillside to the cast; there is also a spring to the north. In the mid¬ 
dle of the village, by the path just above it, is a fine chunar tree, beneath 
which is a takhtposh and a small Hindu temple; the usual encamping 
ground is close to this tree; it is very confined, but well shaded. Coolies 
and supplies are procurable. 

BAHADtJRKOT—Lat. 34° 22'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 

A village in the Karnao district, situated on a sloping shelf of the moun¬ 
tains, which drops abruptly into the Kaji Nag stream by its left bank. It 
is divided from Ebkot on the north by a deep ravine, a similar ravine run-, 
ning to the south of it. 

Below the village is a tcadal over the stream, called the Sherole bridge. 
There are sixteen houses in the village, inhabited by Muhammadan zamin- 
dara of the Kokur and Gingeri castes. 

BAILAH—Lat. 33° 47'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

This village, which is situated on the left bank of the stream, about 11 
miles north-east of Punch, contains about forty houses, and is inhabited 
exclusively by Muhammadans. 

BAILHERAN—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of tbe Sukndg river, at the confluence 
of a stream just south of the road from Srinagar to Patan. It contains 
thirteen houses, six being inhabited by zarmndars and seven by shal-bafs. 
There is much rice cultivation about tbe place. 

BAINCH—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A village in the Huveli pargana, situated above the left bank of tbe Suran 
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river, above 3 miles south-east of Punch. It contains about twenty houses 
(Muhammadan). 

BAIPARAN—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A village in the Sind valley, containing about six houses, situated above 
the path and the right bank of the river, about 2 miles south-west of 
Gagangir. 

BAKAL—Lat. 33° 7'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A village in Jamu, situated on the slope of the hill, about a quarter of a 
mile above the left bank of the Pinkta stream, on the road between Mir 
and Landra. There is a baoli of clear cold water in the village, shaded by 
some fine trees. Bakal contains a mixed population of Muhammadans and 
Hindus of the Thakur caste. 

BAKTHAOR (Hard Babator)— Lat. 34° 41'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A village in the Gurais valley, situated on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, about 3 miles north of Kanzalwan. It contains thirteen 
houses, inhabited by zamindars,a raulla, shepherd, blacksmith, and a butcher. 
The village stands on a low sloping bank a little distance from the river 
and the rocky and precipitous mountains which rise on the right bank; to 
the south and west the mountains are clothed with forest, and south and 
south-east the grassy downs of Burrindart and Yizmarg afford splendid 
pasturage. 

There is a little cultivation around the village, and the fields stretch 
for a considerable distance along the hank of the river, on the side of the 
hill to the north. The village is well supplied with water from the 
Shalaput stream, which flows just to the south of it, and by the Geshart, 
which drains the mountains to the west; two other small streams, the 
Zebbiu Nar and Mukkur Kurt, irrigate the fields to the north. The 
Kishan Ganga is bridged about 3 miles north of Bakthaor, on the path to 
Thaobut, and frequently also at the village itself; during the winter 
months the river can be forded at this point. A track leading to the 
Matsil valley lies over the mountain ranges to the west. The most conve¬ 
nient place for encamping is to the south-east of the village, by the bridge 
over the Shalaput stream, near the ziarat of B6M Baud Khaki, which is 
shaded by a clump of willows. 

BAL—Lat. 33° 5'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A village in the Naoshera district, situated above the right bank of the Rut 
stream on the main road between Poni and Rajaon, about 14 miles west of 
the former place. ( Iliigel .) 

BALADORI (Survey station)—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 74° 5/ Elev. 

A spur from the range of mountains separating the Kbai and Daehin 
districts, on the right bank of the Jhelum, west of Baramula; it trends in 
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a south-easterly direction to the village of Gingl. Iron is found on the 
ridge in several places, and the ore is smelted, but not in great quantities 
(Montgomerie.) 

BALAGRAN—Lat. 84° 26'. Long. 73° 43'. Elev. 

A village lying in a narrow, grassy valley, some distance above the light 
bank of the Kishan Ganga river, on the path towards Mozafarabad. Above 
the village the valley is terraced into numerous fields, and below it rice is 
extensively cultivated; the fields stretching for a considerable distance west¬ 
ward along the hillside, amid which are a few scattered huts called Mira. 
Balagran pays an assessment of R300 (Kashmir currency) annually. The 
inhabitants number ten families of Gujars, eight zamindars, among whom 
are some carpenters, six oil-sellers, who are also zamindars, a barber, a 
blacksmith, two weavers, and a mulla; there are also three Saiads and four 
Korashis. During the heat of summer, nearly all the inhabitants betake 
themselves to the Buttungi Dok, a pasture-land on the mountains to the 
east. There are some shady trees in the village, but the only eligible spot 
for encamping, which is near the masjid, is very confined. There is a good 
supply of water from the stream, and also from a spring. Coolies and 
supplies are generally procumble. 

BALAHAMA—Lat. 34° 2.'- Long, 74° 59'. Elev. 

A large village situated on the edge of a wudar, about 2 miles north-east 
of Pampur. It contains two masjids and twenty-five houses inhabited 
by Muhammadan zamindars, thirty sbal-bafs, three pandits (Brahmins), a 
Muhammadan fakir, a mulla, dum, cow-keeper, milk-seller, a carpenter, 
and a blacksmith. A stream flows on the east side of the village; under 
the trees on its banks are some ancient stones carved with representations 
of the Hindu mythology, and there are said to be others in the temple. 
On the table-land above the village dry crops are cultivated, and in the 
valley below it are extensive rice-fields. 

BALAR—Lat. 83° 10'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 

A village iu Naoshera, lying about 3 miles south of Mirpdr, at the foot of 
the low ridge which is crossed by the road to the Gatiala ferry. It is 
divided into ten moraa or districts, and contains fifty houses in all. There 
are two reservoirs in the village, there being a scarcity of water in the 
neighbourhood. 

BALAWAR—Lat. 82° 37'. Long. 75° 89'. Elev. 

An old town in the Jamu province. It is at the foot of a brushwood- 
covered spur of hill, and has beneath it a river-bed, lined with boulders, a 
mile or more wide. There are remains of towers and walls that protected 
the place, some towards the jungle and some at the edge of the cliff that 
overhangs the stream-bed. There is also an old gateway at the top of the 
slope that gave access from below. These, besides the mahal,—that is to say, 
palace or mansion, the remains of which show it to have been substantially 
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built,—were the work of the Balawar rajas. One other building there 
is that still has repute: this is an old Shivdsvara or Hindrf temple, much 
ornamented with carvings in the sandstone, which is the material for all 
the buildings. Of this temple, one side has fallen, and the rest seems 
ready to follow. Balawar, as at present inhabited, is no more than a 
village. {Drew.) 

BALDfi— fide “ Padm.” 

BALTAL—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 75° 28' Elev. 9,200'. 

An encamping ground at the foot of the Zoji La, at the eastern extremity 
of the Sind valley. It lies at the confluence of the stream which flows down 
from tho pass and that which debouches from a gorge to the Routh, the com¬ 
bined waters forming the Sind river. In the early part of the season, even 
as late as June, the cave of Amrnath and the Lidar valley may be reached 
through this gorge, distance about 8 miles, the path lying over the snow¬ 
drifts which arch the Panjtnrni stream; but when this covering melts, it is 
impossible to make the passage, the mountains on either side of the narrow 
gorge through which tho torrent flows being rugged and in places almost 
perpendicular. Wood, wafer, and forage are obtainable, but no supplies. 

The road leading up from Sonamarg is comparatively easy even after a 
fall of snow. There are three huts here. (See “ Routes.'") 

BALTISTAN or SKARDtf. 

A governorship north of Kashmir, and bearing also the name of Little 
Tibet, by which prefix it is distinguished from Middle Tibet or Ladak, 
and Great Tibet or Southern Tavtary. The country itself is, by the 
Ladakfs, called Baltf, and a native of it is called Baltf-pa; but tho Kash¬ 
miris and other neighbours use the word Baltf as an adjective, and call the 
country, according to the Persian form, Baltistfin, or the place of the Baltis. 
The Dards call it Palolo, or Balor, and the Tibetans call it Nang-kod. 
The country is also frequently called Skardd, from the name of its well- 
known fort and capital. 

Boundaries .—Baltistan proper is a small district bounded by Shigar on 
the north, by Kiris and Parkiita on the east, by Tilail on tho south, and by 
Astor and Rondu on the west. Including the table-land of Deosai, it is 
about 60 miles long and 36 miles broad. Its area is about 2,160 square 
miles, and the mean height of its villages above the sea is about 7,000 feet. 

But the governorship of Baltistan is larger, as it includes the Punk and 
Suru districts. It is bounded on the north by the Mustagh Range and 
Nagar; on the east by Lad&k; on the south by Kashmir, Wardwan, and 
Zanskar; on the west by Gilgit and Astor. It lies between lat. 34° to 36° 
and long. 77° to 75°. 

Baltistan is composed of enormous mountain-chains, or masses of 
mountain. Of these, a study of the map will make clear the direction. 
As to height—while 18,000 and 20,000 feet are common—there are, in the 
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north-easterly parts, peaks of 25,000 and 26,000, and one above 28,000 
feet. These give rise to the largest known glaciers out of the Arctic 
regions. ' These mountains are rugged, bare, and nearly inaccessible. 
Geologically, the formation of the mountains is generally of gneiss. 

Hydrography .—Of the valleys, the most important are the Indus 
valley {and the valley of the Shyok which joins it, and that of Shigar, 
which joins with the united valley at Skardu. Besides these, there are the 
valleys of the Dras and Suru rivers which unite near Kargil and join the 
Indus near Oltmgthang from the south; the Braldu and Basha valley 8 
which join the Shigar near Chutrun ; and the Hushe and Saltoro which unite 
and join the Shyok, just above Khapalu. The river Indus enters Balti¬ 
stan in the south-east, and makes its way to the north-west. From the 
valley numerous gorges and ravines furrow the inclosing mountains, serv¬ 
ing as channels of streams feeding the main river, and forming passes by 
which access is gained to the surrounding countries. At the confluence of 
the Shyok and Indus the former is above 150 yards wide; the latter is 
only 80 yards in width, but it is deeper, and has a greater body of water 
than the Shyok, The average breadth of the Indus, in its course through 
Baltistan, is from 100 to 200 yards: near Skardu it is wide and com¬ 
paratively tranquil, but elsewhere it is a rapid torrent. 

There are six lakes known in this country : that of Satpur-Tso, in the 
Satpur pass, a fow miles south of Skardu; that of Juba Tso, in the valley 
of Shigar; the shallow lake of Ranga, near Skardu; the two small lakes at 
Katsura; and the Ganse Tso, near Khurmang, Satpur-Tso, the largest of 
all these, is only one mile long and three quarters of a mile broad. 

Deosai aud Skardu are the only plains in Baltistan. (See article 
“ Deosai and SkaedO Plains.”) 

Climate. —Rain seldom falls, aud in consequence the atmosphere is 
very clear and dry. But though rain is little known, snow falls and lies to 
the depth of from 1 to 2 feet. The cold in the elevated parts is intense in 
winter. The heat in the lower parts in summer is considerable, the 
thermometer ranging from 70° to 90° in the shade at noon. 

Communications. —From Kashmir there are four roads 

(1) By the Zoji La through Dras and down the Indus to Skardu. 

(2) By Suru and Kargil and thence to Kirkitebu and Skardu. 

(3) By the head of the Tilail valley joining the Zoji La route at Dras. 

(4) By the Stakpi La, over the Deosai plains to Skardu. 

Of these No. (1) is the best. 

From Ladak there are four routes :— 

(1) By the Shyok. 

(2) By the Chorbat La and Khapalu. 

(3) By the Indus. 

(4) By the Fotu La, Kargil, and Lotti. 
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Travellers from Leh to Skardri cannot follow the Indus route in the 
summer, as the waters are much swollen by the melting of the snows; they 
consequently proceed by No. (2). No. (1) is little used. No. (4) is good 
as far as Kargil, but beyond that very bad, 

From the north there are two roads 

(1) From Yarkand over the Mustagh pass and down the Braldu and 

Shigar nalas. (Younghusband found this road so bad as to 
bo practically impassable.) 

(2) From Nagar over the Hispar pass and down the Baslia and 

Shigar valley. 

From the west there are several roads:— 

(1) From Gilgit up the Indus not (practicable for horses). 

(2) From A6tor by the Harpu pass to Rondu. 

(8) From Astor by the Banok La. 

(4) Proin Astor by the Alumpi La. 

(6) From Astor by the pass at the head of the Ditchal valley. 

(6) From Astor by Talu Brok or Trongo pass to Rondu. 

No. (1) is very bad and dangerous for even foot-passengers.* 4 No. (6) 
is the first pass open. {Aylmer.) 

Cultivation .—The country is not fertile, but the inhabitants are in¬ 
dustrious ; they make terraces on the sides of the mountains and pay great 
attention to irrigation : by these means they raise crops of barley, millet 
and buckwheat, turnips, and a little rice. The cockscomb, or' crested 
amaranth, is cultivated for its seeds, which are ground into flour for mak¬ 
ing bread. There is a variety of excellent fruits; apricots so abound that 
the Kashmms call the country Suri-Butan or apricot Tibet. The other 
fruits are peaches, apples, pears, grapes, mulberries, walnuts, and melons. 

Wherever a stream descends the Baltfs have taken advantage of it; the 
soil is raised and economised with the greatest care, in plateaus averaging 
40 yards in length and 20 in width, supported by walls of loose stone, each 
of which is irrigated in turn, and the stream is sometimes absorbed in 
them. 

The melons of Skardu are plentiful; they are usually green and small, 
but of delicious flavour. The grapes are pretty good; apples excellent; 
pears indifferent; peaches and apricots are generally email. Good currants 
are grown in the valley and exported to Simla, where they are sold rb 
Z ante currants. 

Mineral Productions .—A careful search would probably be rewarded by 
the discovery of mines of gold in Baltistan, as almost every stream brings 
that metal down, but the quantities being small, the process of washing 
the sand is attended with little profit. Arsenic is met with and sulphur 
abounds. {Drew — Thornton.) 
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Administration .—'She wazirat of Skardu is administered by a wazir ap¬ 
pointed' by the Kashmir darbdr, who are constantly changing their re¬ 
presentative. The wazir resides at Skardu. 

Under him are the tbanadavs of the different ilakas, who are mostly 
Hindus. A species of dual government exists, as some of the local 
rajas still maintain a certain amount of authority. 

The province is divided into the following ilakas or districts, each of 
which is described separately :— 


1. Haramosh. 

2. Rondu. 

8. Skardu. 

4. Braldu. 

5. B&sha. 

6. Shigar, 

7. Kins. 


8. Khapdlu. 

9. Chorbat. 

10. Pakota. 

11. Khurmnng. 

12. Tolti. 

18. Kargil. 

14. Drds. 

IB, Sura. 


Races .—In Surd and Kargil we have both Muhammadan and 
Buddhist Puranians. In Haramosh, Rondu, Skardu, Khurmang, and Dras 
many D&rds are found (see article “ Brokpas ”). The remainder of the 
population are Baltis (Puranians), with the exception of a few Kashmir 
villages near Skardu. 

BALTlS— 

The inhabitants of Baltistdn. — Descent. Vigne says the Gy alpos of Bal- 
tistan trace their descent from a fakir. At one period the royal race was nearly 
extinct, the last Gyalpo having left an only daughter, whose hand was sought 
in marriage by twelve wazirs, Before any choice was made, a fakir was found 
sitting on a large stonein the village of Shigari, He remained seated day and 
night, and in a short time acquired a reputation for sanctity; after which 
the young lady was given to him by the consent of all parties. In proof 
of this story, the people still show the holy stone, called ■ burdonas, on 
which the holy man was wont to sit, and on which the heir-apparent was 
always inaugurated on his reaching manhood. 

The following is the genealogy of the Gyalpos of Baltistan with the 
probable dates of their accession:— 


No. 

Name, 

Probable 

date. 

Eemarks, 

i 

All Sher . 




1590 

Conquered Lad4k. 

2 

Ahmad . . . 




1620 

3 

Shdh Murid 




1650 


4 

Rafi Kh£n 


* 


1680 


5 

Sulttfn Murid Khan , 




1710 


6 

Zafar Khin 



• 

1740 


7 

AH Sher Khan . 



• 

1770 


8 

Ahmad Shah 




1800 

Deposed by Zorawtfr Singh, 

9 

Muhammad Sliih . 




1840 

10 

AH Shah . 


. 

# 

... 
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AH Slier, a descendant of the fakir, is the first chief of whom anything is 
mentioned. He built the fort on the rock at Skardu, and raised an. 
elevated platform, planted with chunars, close under the fort, and contain¬ 
ing the tombs of the Gyalpos. He conquered Ladak in the reign of 
Jahdngfr, or about A.D. 1010; but his son and successor, Ahmad Khan, 
lost it again, When this latter was dead, Abdul and Adam Khan, AH 
Sheri's other sons, quarrelled, and Abdul Kh&n so oppressed the neighbour¬ 
ing rajas, that they sought assistance from the Mogul emperor of Delhi, 
Aurangzeb, who sent an army from Kashmir, upon which Abdul Kh&n 
made his submission, and the brothers then went in person before the 
Mogul, who told them to divide the succession, but they died on their 
return to Kashmir. Shah Murdd, son of Ahmad Khan, was presented 
with a jagir in Kashmir by the Mogul. Ahmad Shah told Vigne that the 
fort at Skardu was in vain besieged by the troops of Aurangzeb; that they 
brought elephants with them, and that he had in the castle some old guns, 
drums, armour, &c., and implements of war, which they had left behind 
them. Shah Murad was succeeded by Raft Khan, who was followed by 
Sultdu Murad, who retook Ladak, and made himself master of Gilgit, 
Nagar, Hunza, and Chitral. He is said to have built tho bridge near the 
fort of Chitral. His reign extended from about A.D. 1720 to 1750, and 
his conquest of Ladik was probably only a plundering expedition into the 
western districts, which the plunderers dignified with the name of a con¬ 
quest. In the time of Zafar Khan, the castle of Skardu was destroyed by 
fire, and much that was valuable burnt in it. Zafar Khan took the 
castle of Skardu from the Keluncheh, a sect or family who came from 
Purik (the valley of the Snru river). He was young when they usurped 
the throne of Skardu, and afterwards, by turning them out, he acquired 
the name of ghdzi. Ali Sher Khan, father of Ahmad Shah, signalised 
himself by taking the castle of Shigar, and making prisoners of an invad¬ 
ing army from Ladak. He left two sons, Ahmad Shah of Skardu, and 
Ghulam Shfih, raja of Parkuta, who both reigned at the last-mentioned 
places in consequence of the will of their fatheri The territories of 
Ahmad Shah extended from Chorbat to Astor, inclusive; Chitral was 
quite independent of him, and the rdjas of Gilgit, Nagar, and Hunza by 
no means owned him as their superior. He had five or six sons; the 
eldest died about 1835. His brother, Muhammad Shah, having beeu 
entrusted by his father with the government of Astor by way of trial, 
abused his authority so much that his father determined to disinherit him 
in favour of Muhammad AH Khan, a son by another wife, daughter of the 
Shigar raja, whereas the mother of the deceased prince and Muhammad 
Shdh was a daughter of the raja of Katakchand, from which family it was 
usual for the Gyalpos of Skardu to select a wife as the mother of the 
heir-apparent. In consequence of this determination, Muhammad Sbfih 
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quarrelled with his father, and ran off, accompanied by two or three adherents, 
and put himself under the protection of tiulab Singh’s Sikh lieutenant, 
at the castle of Punk, near the frontier. This happened about 1836, and 
from that time he became a puppet in the hands of Gulfib Singh, who 
amused him, and worried Ahmad Shah, by promising to make him gover¬ 
nor of Skardu if he ever took the country. Muhammad All Khan was 
very fond of field sports, and was usually surrounded by dogs. Yigne 
gives the following account of Ahmad Shah : “ Though not standing more 
than 5 feet 11 inches, he was one of the tallest men in the country. 
His persoual strength was great. At the time I saw him (1835) he was 
between sixty-five and seventy years of age.” Ahmad Shah was the last 
independent chief. In 1840 his country was invaded by Zorawar Singh, 
and, after a short siege, the fort of Skardu surrendered for want of water. 
In the winter of 1841, Ahmad Shah accompanied the unfortunate expedi¬ 
tion against Lhasa, and on Zorawar Singh’s death was taken prisoner, 
and confined in Balwalte, near Lhasa, where he soon afterwards died. Bal- 
tistau was then held in jagii' by Muhammad Shah, the disinherited son of 
Ahmad Shah, who paid an annual tribute of B7,000|to Mahardja Gul&b 
Singh of Kashmir. The present raja’s name is Ali Shah. He has little 
or no power. He has numurous sons and relations who hold jagfrs. 
{Aylmer.) 

Appearance .—The inhabitants of Baltistan are quite of the same stock 
as the Ladakis, differing from most of these latter in physical character 
little more than some Ladakis differ from others. By becoming Muham¬ 
madan, however, they have gained for themselves some other differences in 
looks. The Baltis have parts of the Turanian physiognomy marked— e.g., 
high cheek-bones, aud eyes drawn out at the corner, but the noBe is not 
so depressed as with the Bhots. The Baltis have disused the pigtail. 
In stature they are less thick-set than most Ladakis, and taller. The 
Baltis, though wiry, are not equal to their neighbours of Laddk in carry¬ 
ing loads; they move much slower with tbeir weights, but are par¬ 
ticularly good in carrying a load over difficult ground where one would 
think a laden man could not pass. They always carry about a hair rope or 
else a leathern thong, fixed to a wooden ring, for slinging tbeir loads, and 
very commonly carry a conical basket (churung) at their backs for the 
same purpose. They are usually sallow, thin, and care-worn, from their 
laborious habits aud scanty fare, and are seldom long-lived. Female beauty 
is comparatively rare, and the pink and white complexion of the Kashmiris 
very uncommon in Baltistan. {Thornton.) 

Dress .—The Baltis wear a coat reaching but a little below the knee, and 
short pyjamas, generally made of the wool of their sheep and goats, but 
sometimes, though more rarely, of cotton.* 'they carry one or two wrap- 
* Braldii-o-Basha men woar red broad pyjamas, nearly touching the ground. 
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pers for their waists and shoulders; these sometimes of a cheek pattern in 
Braldu-o-Basha. For the head they have a small round cap, which they wear 
at the back of the head; and the headmen of villages bind a woollen cloth 
pagri or turban over it; people of higher rank will have one of white calico 
or muslin. The people go barefoot a good deal ; but they carry with them, 
for wear in the colder parts, boots of soft leather, often of goat-skin, with 
the hair left on and worn inside. 

Disposition .—In disposition the Baltis are good-natured and patient. 
They are not without some humour. They are less slow in comprehension 
than the Bhots are, and are somewhat more up to the ways of the world, less 
generous, more eager in getting. They are considered to be phlegmatic, 
but peaceable and well-intentioned. ( Drew — Thornton.) 

Custom .—In adopting Muhammadanism the Baltis dropped the custom 
of polyandry, and have since to some extent followed polygamy. And this 
though the same economic reasons for polyaudry hold in Baltistan as in 
Ladak. The area of cultivation is closely limited; there are no means of 
support within the country for an expanding population. Still, with the 
new religion, the customs prevalent among Muhammadans in other parts 
of the world were adopted, and the old prudential arrangement set aside. 
It does not appear that with the poor people, the mass of the population, 
polygamy is common, but there is no customary restriction about marriages, 
and they are, in fact, betrothed as boys and girls. The result is that 
Baltistan is overcrowded. Happily they are a people more likely to do well 
as emigrants than the Ladakis; for the heat in some of the valleys has 
fitted them to endure the warmer climates that the search for food has led 
them to. Accordingly, colonies of Baltis have been made iu several coun¬ 
tries where food is more abundant, and frugality and industry (which are 
characteristics of the Balti emigrant) can get their reward. Thus, in 
Yarkand, there is a large settlement of these people. In Kashmir some are 
settled, and to Jamu even they find their way. Some hundreds, again, get 
their livelihood as soldiers in the Kashmir maharaja’s army, in which has 
been formed a regiment of Baltis. 

But at present the great outlet for Baltis is British territory, where^ 
at many places in the hills, works are going on, such as road-making and 
barrack-building, at which they can earn good wages. They stay away for 
three or four years, till they have saved what will carry them back to their 
country and keep them for a little while in ease, until diminishing re¬ 
sources warn them to look around again. 

Population .— In spite of all this emigration, however, there remain in 
the country more people than its produce can well provide for./' The land, 
or the interest in the land, becomes minutely divided; the workers on it 
can.uot g»t a full meal; the result is a poor, ill-clad, unhealthy population. 
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If the number of houses in the different ilakas be added together, we 
find that there are 18,850 houses in the wnzfrat of Skardu. 

Taking between 6 and 7 as the number of each household, we arrive at 
90,000 as the population, exclusive of troops. {Aylmer,) 

Religion .—The Balt.fs are Muhammadauised Tibetans belonging mostly 
to the Shfa soct. A number of them call themselves Nur Baksh (q.v.), 
which name, evidently taken from some spiritual leader, implies a slight 
difference from the ordinary Shia. About forty years ago, Muhammadanism 
was advancing eastward into Ladak. Now, however, the advance is 
stayed. The countenance and encouragement which the maharfija has 
shown and given to the Buddhist religion as a branch of his own, has been 
enough to counteract the tendency that there was to Muhammadan conver¬ 
sion. {Drew.) 

Language. —The language is Tibetan, with a slight admixture of Persian 
and Arabio. It is but slightly different from Lad&Uf; the two nations 
understand each other's talk. ( Thornton — Drew.) 

Rood .—The food of the majority of the population is grain, prepared in 
various ways, and dried fruits; the higher classes alone being enabled 
to eat flesh. Tea, though very expensive, is much used, being the great 
luxury of all who can command the means to purchase it. It is prepared 
by boiling the leaf with soda, and adding butter or ghi, a pinch of salt, and 
a little cream or milk to the decoction, in which mode it is said to be 
palatable and nutritious. 

Amuaementa.— Chaugdn or polo is the great game of the Baltxs. Most 
villages have their polo grounds enclosed and kept for the purpose. The 
people are passionately fond of the game; all who can get a pony to mount 
join in it. {Drew.) 

The ruling clause*.— In general the class of rajas and the class of wnzfrs 
in Bultistan are not only better looking than the ordinary Balti, but have 
certain differences of cast of features. The rajas are of several different 
stems, more or less connected by marriage; it is not uncommon to see them 
with a light complexion and light eyes, and a booked nose, in all these 
respects differing from their Baltf subjects. The wazfr class intermarry 
among themselves, and also take girls from among the ordinary Baltis for 
their wives; hence they have a larger proportion of Baltf blood than their 
masters. It is probable that D6rd blood is shared by the Baltf rulers. 

Military features .—With the exception of the Skardu new fort there 
is no work of any importance in the province. The forts at Dras, Kargil, 
Shigar, etc.,are much of the same description, namely, square, mud-bastioned 
works with walls about 25 feet high. They could offer no resistance even 
agaiust mountain guns. 
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Owing to tiie nature of the roads, an enemy advancing either up or 
down the Indus or Shyok could be resisted by a small force every mile of 
the. road, which could be rendered temporarily impassable by the defenders. 
Skardu could best be attacked by the passes connecting it with Astor, 
( Vigne — Cunningham — Ihornton — Drew.) 

BALTI-BRANGSA or BRANGZA, KARARARAM or KARAKORAM 
BRA NCSA—Lat. 85° 37' 42". Long. Elev. 17,180'. 

A halting-place, 170 miles north of Leh, on the Karakoram route, and at 
the north end of the Karakoram pass. It merely consists of a rock, which is 
used as a shelter by travellers, situated on the right of the sandy ravine 
which comes down from the Karakoram pass to the north. No grass 
or fuel procurable. 

It is 28 miles from Aktagh and22-from Daolat-Beguldi. ( Trotter — 
Johnson.) 

BALTI-PCTLU—Lat. 35° 25' Loug^ 6 55'. Elev. 10,167'. 

Encampment 128 miles north of Leh. There are three small stone huts 
here, situated about 10 miles south-east of the Karakoram pass. 

No water, wood, or grass procurable. (Johnson.) 

BALTORO— 

An enormous glacier at the head of the Braldu valley in Baltistan, It 
runs east and west. Colonel Montgomery estimated its length at 36 miles, 
and its breadth from one to two miles and a half. 

BAMAY—Lat. 34° 22'. Long. ?4° 28'. Elev. 

A large village, situated about 7 miles north of Soptir, in the Zainagfr 
pargana, at the foot of the range which separates that pargana from the 
LoMb valley. 

bambAs— 

In the extreme north-west.of Chibhfil and beyond it as well, on the borders 
of Kashmir, are two races somewhat different from the rest, but still near 
enough to them to be classed under the same general name of Chibhdli. 
These are the Kakkas and the Bambds; they people the banks of the 
Jhelum between Gingl and Mozafnrabad and up the lower part of the 
Kishan Ganga valley. The Bambas prevail on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, and the Kakkas on the left. “I know of little difference be¬ 
tween the two j their ground is generally spoken of as ‘ Kakka-Bamba' 
country; they are stout, strong-built fellows, that may be described as 
intermediate betweeu that of the other Chibhalis and that of the Kash¬ 
miris ; they have a less pleasant expression than either, for in disposition 
they are somewhat surly.” (Drew, p. 59.) 

BAMUNTT—Lat. 83° 48'. Long. 74° 48'. Elev. 

A small village of mud-built houses with thatched roofs, about 2 miles 
south of Pakapura, on the path betweeu Shupion and Chrar. 
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BANAQtJ ND—Lat. 83° 54'. Long. 74° 78'. Elev. 

This village consists of two or three huts; it is situated near the left bank 
of a branch of the Dudh Gangs, about 4 miles north of Chr&r. 

BANDAKGT—Lat. 84° 29'. Long. 74° 43'. ^ Elev. 

A village near the foot of the pass leading into the Gurais valley. It is 
4| miles from Bandipura, on the north shore of the Wular lake, and lies 
on the banks of a charming rivulet, completely shut in by a high range of 
mountains. 

Bandakot was the residence of a malik, some of whose family were in 
existence when Vigne visited the place. (Hiigel — Vigne #•) 

BAN DA PtT R—Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 75° 1'. Elev. 

A village situated at the confluence of n small stream on the left bank 
of the Jhelum, between Awantipur and Patnpur. 

BANDARKDT— Lat. 38° 22'. Long. 75° 47'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right, bank of the Chandra Bbaga, just above 
the confluence of the Maru Wurdwtin river. Below the village is a rope 
bridge across the Chen£b on the patli to Kishtwar, which lies about 3 
miles to the south, (llervej/.) 

BANDE ROUND— Lat 34° 30'. Long. 74° 12' Elev. 

A village situated just south-west of Trigumma, on the right bank of the 
Kamil. The small branch which leaves the main stream at this village is 
called the Gretwari. (Montgomerie.) 

-BANDI oil BANDINAR—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 73° 62'. Elev. 

A small village of four bouses in Lower Drawer, situated above the 
right bank of the Kishan Ganga river. It is watered by a small stfeam 
which flows down from the bills. There are some wild fruir, and other 
trees about the village. 

BANDI—Lat. 84° 14'. Long. 7S° 50'. Elev. 

A village in the Peliasa district north of the Jhelum. It is situated near 
a path into the Karuao valley, which lies over the mountains to the north. 

BANDI—Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 74° 26'. Elev. 

A large village on the slope of the hill above the left bank of the Ningil 
stream, almost opposite to Kountra, on the road between Sopur and 
Gulmarg. 

It contains about forty houses, the inhabitants being mostly zammdars; 
there are also three carpenters, a bania, and two weavers. 

BANDI—Lat. 33° 47'. Long. 74° 15'. Elev. 

This village lies in a narrow valley abov; the path from Punch to Mandi, 
about 9 miles from the former aud 3 from the latter place. 

It contains twenty houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamiudars, and 
produces rice aud dry crops. 
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BANDI—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 73° 31'. Kiev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, about 
3 miles north of MozafarabAd. The valley of the Kishan Ganga here 
opens out into a wide and level plain. There are very few trees near the 
village, but the land is said to be very fruitful, producing rice, as well 
as some cotton and other dry crops. There are about thirty houses in the 
village, five belonging to Saiads, and five to Gujars; there is also a 
blacksmith and a bania. Saiad Mir Ghulhm Samard&ni, originally an 
inhabitant of Peshawar, has been lambardar of Bandi for twenty years. 

BANDIPURA— Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 5,200'. 

Was once a large and flourishing town on the north-east side of the Wular 
lake, but is now much dilapidated, and is merely a village of log huts. 
It is situated about 2 miles from the margin of the lake, between two of 
its feeders, the Bandipura and Erin nalas ; when the water is high, boats 
can ascend to within a short distance of the place by means of the former 
of these streams. The town contains nothing of interest, but occupies an 
important position as the starting-point for the Gurais valley, and for 
Gilgit and Skardu. Srinagar is distant 85 miles Bouth-east by water' 
from Bandipura, and Gurais 36 miles north-east by a good road. A road 
also lies from tips place over the mountains to the Gangarbal lake on the 
top of Ilaramuk. The distance by land to Sopur is about 16 miles; the 
road leads round the northern shores of the lake, and is mostly smooth and 
level. There is a shady encamping ground in front of the village. Supplies 
abundant. With reference to the waters of the lake having receded from 
the village, Vigne attributes the diminution to the wearing away of the 
rocky bottom of the bed of the Jhelum in the Baramula pass, and antici¬ 
pates that in after-ages, in the common course of events, the lake will be 
drained altogether. Mulberries and cherries are very plentiful. (Bates— 
Barrow.) 

BANDOR—Lat. 33° 36'. Long. 73° 58'. Elev. 

A village in"Pdnch, on the slope of the hill above the right bank of the 
Punch Toi. It contains twenty houses. 

bandrAl- 

A caste of Miaus who used to govern the country called Bandralta (q v.), of 
which the present town of Ramnagar was the capital. Their rule was 
displaced by that of the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh, who took Ramnagar 
and held it for a time. There are some remains of the bouses of the rulers 
of the time of the Bandral Mians at Ramnagar, but their descendants do uot 
live there; they found a home and pension in British territory. (Drew,p, 86.) 

bandrAlta— 

The country formerly occupied by the Bandral caste of Miaus, of which 
Ramnagar is the capital, now known as the Ramnagar district, (lh-ew.) 
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BAND!}—Lat, 86° 29'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A very small pargana in the ilaka of Sliigar (Baltistan). It lies on the 
right bank of the river and contains about twenty houses. 

BANDtJSAR—Lat. 83° 3s'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A small village in the Diosur* pargana, about 3 miles southeast of 
Kulgdtn, and 10 miles north-west of Shakabad. The village lies to the 
north of a range of low hills, on the bank of a cool and clear stream 
which flows in front of it. Supplies are not very abundant. There are 
some very eligible spots for encamping, ( Ince .) 

BANGAS—Lat 34° 22'. Long. 74° 5'. Elev. 

A valley in the mountains south-west of Sbalurah, in which the Bangas 
stream, one of the headwaters of the Kamil river, rises. On the Bangas 
tnaidan there is an abundance of excellent grass in summer, and it is much 
frequented by Gujars. 

BANGIL- 

A pargana in the Patan zilla of the Kamrij division; it lies on the 
south-west side of the valley of Kashmir, between Firozpur and Patan, 
sloping down from the mountains to the morass on the left bank of the 
Jhelum. It is naturally an arid district, intersected by narrow and shallow 
ravines, but by means of irrigation a considerable amount of rice is culti¬ 
vated round the villages j dry crops and a little cotton arc also grown. 
The tahsil is at Lolpur. 

BANGLA—Lat. 34 ° 43'. Long. 75° 1'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Burzil stream, which runs into th&Kishan 
Ganpa at Gtfrais. From this village a road goes to Astor and Gilgit 
over the ridge to the north, which it crosses by a pass called the Kamri j 
the road over the pass is made along the face of the nala ; it is completely 
closed for five or six months in the year; as soon as the snow melts, about 
the middle of June, laden ponies can cross, as the pass then becomes very 
easy and the road is always in good order. 

This Las of late years come to be considered on the whole the easiest 
route to the above-named places, and it shortens the journey to Astor by 
one march. ( Drew — Manifold.) 

BANI—Lat. 32° 42'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, most pleasantly situated in a flat plain on 
the left bank of the Siowa, at a bend of the stream, whioh is usually ford¬ 
able, but is crossed by a kadal bridge at the north end of the village. 
Just above the bridge is a Hindu temple, of the usual pagoda form com¬ 
mon to these hills ; it is surrounded by fine shady trees and adorned with 
some quaint carvings. There is much cultivation round the village, which 
contains about twenty bouses, a third of the inhabitants being Muham¬ 
madans. On the bank of the stream is a long strip of fine turf shaded by 
trees, which forms a convenient spot for encamping. Supplies and coolies 
are obtainable. 
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BANlA— 

A caste of Dogras. They are the lower class of traders of different kinds, 
shopkeepers for the most part, small and pettifogging. {Drew.) 

BANIHAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A populous and well-cultivated district, which lies to the south of the Pan- 
jal range, between Naoshera and Kishtwar; it comprises the valleys of the 
Mohu and Banihal streams, which are enclosed by lofty mountains. In 
the time of the Emperor Akbar, Banihal was constituted a pargana and 
esteemed an integral part of Kashmir. Traces of the connection exist to 
this day, a large proportion of the inhabitants being Muhammadans,.and 
in dress, appearance, and language, assimilating to Kashmiris. 

banihAl— 

This stream takes' its rise on the slopes of the Panjal range, south-west of 
Vernag, and flowing in a southerly direction unites with the Mohu, near 
the village of Naohilana, in lat. 33° ‘22', long. 75° 13', forming the Bich- 
lari river, an affluent of the Cheuab. 

Along the bottom ,of the valley are evergreens and deciduous trees, 
making, a beautiful and varied foliage. The steep hillsides above have 
long-leafed pines scattered over them. Among these the high road from 
Jamu to Kashmir runs, out into the bank in winding contours high above 
the stream. Farther up the valley the road comes to the very edge of the 
stream, which flows among fallen rocks, often rushing over them in rapids. 
The valley is covered with rice-fields and scattered villages, marked by 
groves of trees, chiefly walnut, horse-chestnut and elm, with the ordinary 
fruit-trees j but the plane and black poplar do not occur, nor are any vines 
cultivated in this valley. The winter is -gaid to be quite as severe as in 
Kashmir; and the elevation is a little greater, the lower villages being 
about 5,50U feet, while the highest fields are about 6,00(1 feet. In the 
woods, fothergilla cherry and sycamore are common, and the greater part 
of the vegetation is identical with that of Kashmir. 

The high-road from Jamu to Kashmir follows the banks of this stream 
throughout its entire course, crossing it by a bridge between the villages of 
Tati and Banihal. ( T/iomion — Bates — Drew.). 

BANIHAL—Lat. 83° 27'. Loug. 75° 16'. Elev. 

This village, which used to be called Deogal, may be considered a continu¬ 
ation of Adlkut, from which it is distant a few hundred yards north. It 
is situated on the left bank of the stream, on the road from Jamu to Kash¬ 
mir by the Banihal pass, and is about 12 miles south of Vernag. The 
baradarl, a large red brick building, occupies an airy situation towards the 
northern end of the village; it contains a long room, about 50 feet by 
20, with three small chambers communicating with it. The inhabitants 
are nearly all Muhammadans. Supplies and coolies obtainable. There 
is a telegraph office. 
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BANIHJiL—Lat. 33° 81'. Long. 75° 16'. Elev. 9,200'. 

The name of the pass by which the main road from Jamu to Kashmfr 
crosses the Panjal range about 6 miles south-west of Vernag, iutheShaha- 
btfd valley. The ascent begins almost immediately after leaving Vernag, 
and is very steep. On the south side, the ascent, about 2^ miles, is neither 
very steep nor very rough. The geological formation of the mountain is 
the amygdaloidal trap; the south side is quite bare of trees, and iB covered 
with grass and grey rocks. The top is level, and there are two ponds of 
water on it, and a stone hut used as a d&k station at the north end, from 
whence a glorious view of the plains of Kashmir bursts suddenly upon 
those who are entering the'valley by this route; looking in the opposite 
direction appears a vast and dreary sea of mountains, rising one beyond the 
other in immense waves, with nothing to break the melancholy sameness. 
Ou the north the forest extends for a long way up the mountain sides. 
Camels can enter Kashmfr by this route, and the traffic on the road is al¬ 
ways considerable, as it is passable nearly all the year round for laden ponies, 
except when there is much snow accompanied with a high wind; at such 
times incautious travellers not unfrequently lose their lives in attempting the 
passage. The line of road on the north side of the pass seems' capable of 
considerable improvement. ( Vigne.) 

Thomson, ascending from the Kashmfr side, says : " Ascending rapidly 
on a ridge, the brushwood gave place to a fine wood of maple, horse-chest¬ 
nut, cherry, hazel, and elm, all just bursting into leaf. The dip of 
the limestone rocks was exceedingly variable. The ascent continued rapid. 
Birch at last appeared among the other trees, and, as the elevation increased, 
it began to predominate. About the same time limestone gave place to a 
slaty rock, which was immediately followed by an amygdaloid, which 
continued to the summit. Both the Blate and the limestone appeared to 
have been upheaved by the igneous rock. On the upper part of the ascent 
the birch became more and more stunted; it was here almost the only tive. 
Here the hills were bare and rocky; on the opposite side a shady wood, 
chiefly consisting of pines, rose to a level considerably higher than the 
pass, whinh was a depression in the ridge, considerably overtopped by the 
hills on both sides. The crest of the pass was undulating and covered with 
greensward. The southern slope of the range was bare, scarcely even a 
bush being visible; and the Banihal valley, nearly 4,000 feet below, appeared 
as a prefeotly level plain.” (Thomson, p. 298.) 

The route—Jamu to Srinagar— is closed for horses for two months 
or so from Christmas onwards, on account of the depth of snow on the 
Banihal pass. For two or three days together it may be closed for men, 
who cannot cross when the wind is violent and the snow deep. (Drew.) 
(See also “ Routes. ”) 
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BANJIL—Lat. 32° 39'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, consisting of a few scattered houses, 
situated high up on the southern slopes of the Ramratchan mountain. 
The path between Basaoli and Badrawar crosses the range by the Banjil 
tiali just to the east of this village. 

BANKROAR—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 73° 42'. Elev. 

A village containing fifteen houses, situated above the right bank of the 
Kishan Ganga river, about 2 miles west of Balagrau, on the path leading 
to MozafaraMd. There are a few trees and much arable land about the 
place, part of which is cultivated by the farmers of neighbouring villages, 
the extent of cultivation depending upon the quantity of water obtainable; 
there is usually but a scanty supply from a rill which flows down to the 
west. From this village, Baran, in Lower Drawer, may be reached by the 
path along the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, or by that lying over the 
Chowgali spur. 

BANMATTU—Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 75° 27'. Elev. 

A small village in the Nowbug Nai, containing three houses, situated 
above the right bank of the stream just west of the path lying up the 
valley towards the Margan pass. 

BANMtJLA—Lat. 33° 36'. Long. 75° 3'. Elev. 

A large village in the Diosur pargana, situated in an uninteresting valley 
by the path between the Bringhin-Lannor valley and Hanjipur. 

BANNIALPtf RA—Lat. 34° 26'. Long 74° 34'. Elev. 

A Gujar village, situated on the slopes of the mountains north-west of the 
Wular lake; it lies about a mile north-west of Alsu, ou the path towards 
the Lolab valley. 

BANOK LA—Lat. 35° 20'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A pass in Baltistan, on a road between Skardu and Astor. Elevation 
about 15,500 feet. There is a fatiguing ascent from the Skardu side, and 
' near the summit there is a shallow glacier. Five glaciers are visible from 
the flat space on the summit. Descent on Astor side very long. (See 
“Routes.") 

The principal road connecting Astor with Skardu passes this way t rid 
Los. 

BANSKOR—Lat. 32° 43'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the slopes of the mountain 
above the right bauk of the Siowa stream. The path for cattle from 
Basaoli to Badrawar passes through this village. 

BANYlR—Lat. 84° 20'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

The name given to the marshy plain which lies between the two branches 
of the Jhelum, which they form just before entering the Wular lake. 
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BAO FORT—Lat. 32° 44'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

See “jAMtj.” 

BAPUMRISHI—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 26'. Elev. 

The name vulgarly applied to the shrine of Baba Paiyam-ud-din, which is 
prettily situated on a grassy slope, surrounded by forest, on the top of the 
lower range of hills, below the northern end of the Gulmarg strath. 

The situation is cool and healthy, and thj rainfall is considerably less 
than on the Gulmarg, which is 1,000 feet higher. 

Bapumrishi is distant about 24 miles east from Srinagar, 14 miles south* 
west from Patan, and 16 miles south from Sopur. Around the shrine 
is a cluster of buildings, built of timber, the lintels and door-posts of which 
are embellished with some elegant carvings. 

There is a masjid, and four houses for the accommodation of travellers, 
with the necessary offices. 

Slips of paper, containing prayers, vows, and notifications of pilgrim¬ 
ages made to the shrine by important personages, are pasted on the entrance, 
and an inscription affixed to the carved doorway states that it was added (in 
the year 1849 A.D.) by Subbur Rishi, the present khalifa or superior of 
the brotherhood. 

From the month of April to the end of October, a mela or fair, which is 
largely attended for purposes of trade, is held every Monday and Thursday 
of each week; a religious festival takes place in the month of December, on 
the anniversary of the saint's death, which is held to have occurred in A.D. 
1475. Baba Paiyara-ud-din was a disciple of Zaina Sh£h, whose ziarat is 
at the village of Eishmakan, in the Lidar valley. There are forty rfshis or 
priests attached to the shrine, who are bound to a life of celibacy; any 
member infringing this rule is summarily expelled the community. They 
hold different ranks, and are recruited by children devoted by the vows of 
their grateful parents to a religious life. The novices arc at first employed 
as shepherds, or labourers, or in menial offices about the shrine; all vacan¬ 
cies occurring among the rishis are filled by selection from among them, the 
lot being supposed to be guided by visions and dreams vouchsafed to the 
members of the brotherhood. 

Persons coming to make their vows at the shrine present the rigl^t leg, 
head, and skin of a Bheep to the priests ; the remainder they keep for them • 
selves. Presents of money and other valuables are also made; nothing is 
permitted to be taken away, and should any pilgrim possess any surplus at 
the expiration of bis visit, lie is expected to bestow it for the benefit of the 
shrine; indigent travellers, on the other hand, are entertained at the 
expense of the community. 

The fame of the shrine is not confined to Muhammadans, as among the 
pilgrims are many Hindus, the women even vowing to dedicate the object 
of their prayers to the service of the saint. 

The revenues of the neighbouring villages of Tsontputhar, Alrputliar, 
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and Nambalnar, on the road towards Koantra and Hajibal, and Wangil, on 
the way to Khipur, are devoted to the support of the shrine. 

Bapumrishi is well supplied with water from a rill which flows down 
from the mountains. 

There is a small wooden pavilion for the accommodation of European 
visitors. 

BARA ou TANSKIR—Lat. 35- 11'. Long. 76° 20'. Elev. 8,300' approx. 

A collection of hamlets on the left bank of the Skyok in Khapalu (Baltis- 
tan). It stretches 8 or 4 miles along the river. The mountains above it 
end in a lofty, nearly perpendicular cliff, down which there are several 
waterfalls which irrigate the fields. It contains about a hundred and fifty 
houses. A path from here crosses the Kailas range to the Indus valley. 

BARACHAR—Lat. 33° 49'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

This village lies above the right bank of the Dali-Nar stream, about 18 
miles north-east of Punch, above the path towards the Tosha Maidfin. 

It contains fifteen houses, ten being inhabited by Kashmiri zamindars, 
and five by Gujars. There are a few small walnut trees about the village; 
dry crops alone are raised. 

BARAI PASS— Lat. Long. Elev. 15,000' (?). 

A pass over the Indus-Kishan Ganga watershed, connecting the Bumlr 
valley of Shinaka with the Kel Dara, in Kashmir territory. It is quite 
impassable from December to the end of March, and is not quite clear 
of snow even in July. Prom April to November it is practicable for men 
with loads or unladen cattle. [Ahmad Ali Khdn.) 

BARA LACHA PASS—Lat. 82° 50'. Long. 77° 26'. Elev. 10,060'. 
Leads over the Himalayas, and is crossed in entering Ladak by the south¬ 
ern or Kulu road, between Zingzing Bar and Kanunor Kilang stages. 

A steep path rises from the lake of Chugam and leads round to the 
back of the pass, and to the summit, which is tolerably level. The peaks 
rise about 1,000 feet higher thau the pass, and in all the slopes and crests 
of the chain the snow lies in vast undisturbed masses. To the right of 
the road is a plain at least 2 miles in extent, skirted by a rivulet. Beyond 
qhe plain the path is rugged and follows the left bank of the stream to the 
Yunam lake. There is a pile of stones [mani) at the summit of the pass. 
It is closed by the snow from October to the end of June. During the 
summer months the road is good between Kulu aDd Leh.' ( Moorcrofl — 
Cayley.) 

BARAMGALA—Lat. 33° 36'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

A small village on the road between Bliimbar and Kashmir, situated in a 
deep gorge at the foot of the Rattan Pir pass, near tbe confluence of the 
Cbitta Pani (Suran or Punch river), with the Purni stream, a dashing 
mountain torrent which flows from the south-east. 
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Baramgala is distant 70 miles north-east of Bhimbar, and 80 miles 
south-west of Srinagar. 

The village lies in the territory of the lAja of Punch; it is situated upon 
a small plateau, which is surrounded by high and rugged mountains about 
150 feet above the left bank of the Chitta river. Just below the village } 
on the opposite bank of the river, there is an old stone fort, which is built 
on a lofty and commanding peak. 

The village contains about forty flat-roofed cottages, and is inhabited 
by both Hindds and Muhammadans, amongst whom are some blacksmiths 
and ntilbands. In the rains the climate is said to be very unhealthy, 
fevers and dysentery prevailing. The hills above, to the north, are crowded 
with Gujarsj the pasturage is rank, and not to be compared with that on 
the opposite side of the valley. In these hills is a vast quantity of iron ore, 
not merely in the rocks, but the soil resembles gravel, and this is impreg¬ 
nated with it ; there are villages higher up, consisting entirely of miners and 
blacksmiths. Around these villages are innumerable excavations; they are 
mostly some 12 feet iu diameter and from 3 to 8 feet in depth. In this 
locality the compass is of course useless. 

A beautiful waterfall to the north-east of the village is worthy the 
attention of the traveller. There is a good bungalow for visitors with 
six rooms; tho encamping ground is very limited. Supplies and coolieB are 
obtainable. 

The road from Baramgala to Poshiana leads up the bed of the stream, 
which it crosses and recrosses twenty.five times; the bridges are very 
lightly put together, being made out of long pine trees; they are decidedly 
rickety, and timid animals are liable to become nervous when crossing 
them, and to give a great deal of trouble. {Montgomerie — Manifold.) 

BARAMtfLA—Lat. 34° 13'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 

A town situated at the mouth of tho gorge by which the river Jhelum 
leaves the valley of Kashmir. 

It is said to have been founded by Hushki, an Indo-Scythian king, and 
to have been formerly called Ilushkipur. It has a picturesque aspect, a 
damp, cold climate, a celebrity for raiu and storms, and a great name for 
earthquakes. In the summer of 1885 this town was completely ruined by 
earthquake. 

The insincere character of the inhabitants is supposed to have earned 
for the place the name it bears; the Muhammadans, however, usually call it 
Waramul, Baramula is the tahsil station of the Kruhin pargana; it ex¬ 
tends for about a mile along the right bank of the Jhelum, but has little 
depth. The hills by which it is almost surrounded are bare and without 
beauty. 

The Jhelum flows in a broad stream, about 150 yards wide. The still¬ 
ness of its current is a striking contrast to the angry torrent it becomes a 
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few miles lower down, where it ceases to be navigable, and does not again 
become so until it reaches Oin, in iat. 33° 40', long. 73® 60'. At the east 
end of the town it is crossed by a bridge in good repair: having a span of 
146 yards and a breadth of 18 feet, of similar construction to those 
at Srinagar. 

Baramula is distant 104 miles (tea marches) from Mari by the old road 
vid Dana, and eleven marches by the new; it is the easiest of all the routes 
from Kashmir to the Panjab. 

By land Baramula is distant about 31 miles from Srinagar, but the 
journey may be accomplished by water in about twenty hours; the return 
passage by the Noru canal route takes about six hours less. 

Sopur is six hours’ journey by boat above Baramula. 

A bad road connects Baramula with Abbotab&d, distant 125 miles; 
(nine regular marches). 

There are two roads between Baramula and Cinlmarg, which is distant 
about 15 miles; from Gulmarg, Suran on the Bhimbar and Punch road 
may be reached in four marches. 

The town of Baramula contains about 850 houses, and the inhabitants 
are said to number 8,000,* a considerable proportion being Hindus, 
of whom a number arc Brahmins. The houses are mostly three or four 
stories high, and are built chiefly of wood with pent-roofs; the roofs 
are covered with birch bark, which is overlaid with earth, and which, 
owing to the moisture of the climate, is usually coverd with grass and 
flowers. 

To the west of the town, on the right bank of the river, is the canton¬ 
ment, a small enclosure with a windmill-like tower. On the same bank 
of the river, at the north end of the bridge, are traces of some ruins form¬ 
ing a quadrangle. 

The fort was totally destroyed by the earthquake of 1885. 

In addition to the water of the Jhelum, there are numerous wells in the 
town, which, judging from tho length of the leverpole, must be of unusual 
depth ; there is, however, a great want of trees and shade. On the left 
bank of the river, just east of the fort, is a large garden, enclosed by a 
line of poplars, which forms a couvenient spot for encamping. 

Baramula is a customs post aud a place of considerable trade; coolies, 
boats, and supplies are always obtainable. A telegraph wire connects it 
with Srinagar and Domel. ( Bates—Barrow —Aylmer^ 

KARAN —Lat. 34° 26'. Loug. 73° 51'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawer, situated above the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga; it stretches for a considerable distance up the hillside and 
along it. 

It contains about forty houses, most of the inhabitants being paharf 
zammdars of the Kulgan caste; there are also two Kashmiri weavers, a 
* 4,414 according to tlie census of 1873. 
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blacksmith, and a carpenter. There is a mosque in the village, and a mined 
house which belonged to Sher Ahmad Kh&n, the late raja of Karnao. 
There are a few mulberry and other fruit trees about the village; a good 
deal of makax is also grown and some little rice, A small clump of trees 
on the path at the north end of the village affords a shady spot for 
encamping. A good supply of water is obtainable from small rills which 
flow down through deep channels to the north and south of the village. 

This village was formerly connected by a bridge with Mirpur, on the 
left bank of the Kishan Ganga, of which now only traces of the piers 
remain. 

bArAnI— 

Crops which depend on the rainfall for their production. 

BARD-AR or BARDHAR PASS—- 

The name given by the Padar people and the Dogras to the Umasi La 
(?■»•)• 

BAREREL—Lat. 83° 9'. Long. 75° 34'. Elev. 

A small village containing six bouses, inhabited by Hindus of the Thakur 
caste; it is situated above the right bank of the Chen&b, about 8 miles 
west of Doda. 

BARGAM—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 74° 46'. Elev. 

A village situated about 8 miles south-west of Srinagar; it is the tasliil 
station of the Dansu pargana. 

BARGtJ Tahsfl— 

The most westerly tahsil or ilaka of the Gilgit province, which is under 
immediate Kashmir rule. It comprises the villages of Bargu Bala and 
Pain, Sharot and Shikaidt, The population is about 500. 

BARI—Lat, 34° 39'. Long 74° 1'. Elev. 

This place contains but one house; it is situated on the mountain-side, 
about 2 miles east of Karen, on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga. It 
may be reached by a path from that village, and also from Monaiyan. 

BARIBEN PASS—Lat. 35° 39'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 14,000'. (?) 
A pass over the watershed between the Gilgit and Indus rivers, connecting 
the Khinar or Talpin valley with the Sai valley in the Gilgit district. It 
is practicable for unladen cattle, but is closed by snow from December to 
the middle of May. There is no vegetation on the pass. The Bariben 
and Kinejut glens drain together into the Narnaishiui, which is itself a 
tributary of the Khinar valley, (Ahmad Ali Khan.) 

BARIGAH PASS—Lat. 35° 48'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 

The Barigah pass is that over the watershed between the valley of Ddrel 
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and Kandbari. It lies about 9 miles south-west of the Chonchar pass, 
which it resembles in many respects, but is at least 500 feet higher and 
more difficult. It is very narrow aud easily blocked. From the crest the 
village of Yaktut in Darel is about 7 miles distant. Hayward speaks of 
this pass as the Kuli pass. (Ahmad Ali Khan.) 

BARISIL or BR1TZ—Lat. 34° 38'. Long. 76° 10'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Dras river in Khurmang (Baltistan,) 
It contains 26 houses. 

BARMAS—Lat. 35° 54'. Long. 74° 21'. Elev. 5,215'. 

A small village on the crest of a plateau overlooking the Gilgit valley. It 
only contains about a dozen houses, but the position is an important one, 
as it completely commands Gilgit fort at a range of 1,300 yards. 
{Barrow.) 

BARRAL—Lat. 33° 28'. Long. 73° 55'. Elev. 

A large village in Naoshera, containing about two hundred houses, situated 
on the left bank of the Punch Toi river, about 5 miles south of Kotli, 
on the direct road to Mirpur. The village lies on the top of a spur, and 
extends down to the valley beneath, 

There is a laoli, fed by a good spring, on the roadside. 

BARS ALA—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 73° 31'. Elev. 

A stage on the Marl-Kashmir road ; an excellent dak bungalow has been 
built here lately by the maharaja. There is no camping ground, and, as a 
stage, it is only suitable for persons using the d&k bungalow. {Barrow.) 

BARSIIALA—Lat. 33° 9'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 

A village lying on the right bank of the Chenab, on the path between 
Doda and Kishtwar, and about 4 kos to the south of Saigat, near which 
place the river is crossed by a suspension bridge, Barshala is a small vil¬ 
lage, but it appears to have many dependencies, and is widely encompassed 
by rich fields of cultivation. 

The poppy is extensively cultivated in this part of the country; wild 
olives and pomegranates are common in the jungles, and sweet limes 
and bittea oranges are procurable in the villages. , 

The Hindu shrine of Barshala Devi is of some reputation in the 
country. ( Figne — Ilervey.) 

BARTSO—Lat. 34° 13'. Long. 76° 11'. Elev. 

A collection of hamlets said to contain twenty-five houses in the Kartze 
division of tne ilaka of Dras (Baltistkn). It lies along the Palumba Chu. 

BARWHIE—Lat. 34° 32’. Long. 75° 13'. Elev. 

A village in the Tilail valley, called also Bar-ab; it contains six houses, and 
is situated on the right bank of the Kishan GaDga river, almost opposite 
the junction of the Raman stream. 
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From this village there is a path leading to Skardu, by way. of the 
Shingo river. 

BAS—Lat. 33° 19'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A village in the Peristal) valley, situated on the steep side of the hill above 
the right bank of the stream. It is shaded by fine trees, and contains 
about six houses. 

BASANT PACHMI— 

A festival day, early in our year, on the 5th of the Hindu month of 
Magh. It is held in honour of the coming of spring. Every one on that 
day wears yellow, some dressing completely in that colour, others only 
puttiug on a yellow pagn. It is the custom on this day for the maharaja's 
servants to bring him a nazar —a present usually of money, in proportion 
to the pay of the giver. {Brew.) 

BASANTHA RIVER— 

A stream which rises near Ramkot and, emerging from the hills to the 
westward of S&mba, enters British territory near Nanga. It has a wide, 
changing, shallow sandy bed, full of quicksands. There is generally water 
in it. {Wingate.) 

BASAOLI—Lat. 32° 80'. Long. 75° 61'. Elev. 2,170’. 

A town of some importance, which gives its name to a district in the prov¬ 
ince of Jamd. It is situated at the north-east corner of a long open 
valley, between low ridges, lying on the high land about three quarters of 
a mile from the right bank of the Ravi, to which the ground drops abruptly 
in a series of steps or terraces. 

It used to be the seat of one of the rajaships between which the low 
hills were divided, before Jamu swallowed up so many petty States, The 
towu had already decayed but for the settlement in it of some busy Kash¬ 
miris, who, by their trade of weaving, brought some prosperity. 

During the melting of the snows, from about the middle ot May to the 
middle of August, the river is at its height, and is then about 200 yards 
wide j the current runs with such force that the only communication with 
British territory on the opposite hank is carried on by masaks (inflated 
skins) j at other seasons of the year a ferry-boat plies, and during the - 
winter mouths the river is fordable. The surnars who work the masakti 
and the ferry arrangements generally are under the Britislvauthorities, the 
boatmen living on the left bank of the river. 

Basaoli is distant 99 miles from Amritsar by way of Rfadhopur, crossing 
the Ravf by a ferry below the Thain fort. 

Badrawar is 65 miles due north, the road lying over the Chatardhaj. 
pass. Jamu is said to be distant 30 kos to the west, by a good road which 
is divided into three stages. 
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The station of Dalhousie, on the mountains to the north-east, may be 
reached in two easy marches. 

Baeaoli is estimated to contain about 1,500 houses, with a population 
of about 7,000, viz .:— 

700 houses.Hindus. 

300 „ ....... Kashmiri Muhammadans. 

100 „ .. Hill Muhammadans. 

200 „ ..Shops in bnzdr. 

160 „ ....... Shdl-bdfs. 

50 „ ....... Miscellaneous trades. 

The houses are well built of mud and dressed stone, with flat mud roofs 
supported on beams of timber; a long street of shops runs through the 
town from north-west to south-east, from which point it bends to the north 
and extends to within a short distance of the palace; in the by-streets are 
numerous gardens. 

There are three strong places in Basaoli, which are all situated towards 
the north-east end of the town, viz., an old fort now used as a treasury, the 
palace, and the fort of Devi Kala, built on the site of an old Hindu temple. 

The old fort, which is situated close to the town, is perched on the top 
of a limestone cone, which rises to a height of about 75 feet from the sur¬ 
rounding plain ; it is a small masonry building, about 60 feet 6quare, with 
a bastion at each corner and a dry well in the middle of the enclosure. The 
walls are cracked and rotten, and it has no armament, being used only as a 
treasury. 

The palace, which stands a little to the north, on the other side of a 
large tank, is an old sqnare building contained by very high walls, which 
seem fast decaying. It is at present occupied as a residence by the widowed 
rani of Kalian Pal, raja of Belaor. 

The Devi Kala is a masonry building, seemingly iu good repair. It 
occupies the crest of the ridge which runs almost parallel to the town on the 
north-east, at the distance of about half a mile, rising to a height of about 
800 feet above the level of the town. The sides of the ridge are steep aud 
abrupt, and covered with scrub jungle; the fort occupies the highest point 
of the crest just before it drops down into the Ravi. 

There is a path which leads up to the fort from the direction of the 
palace, which must be very steep ; it could, however, be easily approached 
from the north-west along the ridge. 

The form of the work appears to he an irregular square, with demi-bas¬ 
tions at intervals, and a large bastion at the south-east corner, facing the 
town and river; the walls, which are loopholed, seem to be about 40 feet 
high. The fort is said to be armed with three guns, with a garrison of 
about fifty men, and to have a spring just outside the walls in addition to 
the usual tank inside. This fort is also sometimes used as a prison. 
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Basaoli is well supplied with water, as, in addition to the near vicinity 
of the Ravi, there are in the town two large and other small tanks, five 
springs, and numerous wells ; of the tanks, the largest is that.in front of 
the palace ; it is fed by a stone-drain from the hills to the north, and holds 
a supply of water in the driest season of the year. 

There are a considerable number of shawls manufactured in Basaoli, 
hut they are inferior in workmanship and material to those made in Kash¬ 
mir. The shal-bdfs, however, enjoy liberties and immunities which 
are denied to the same class in the valley. The pashm is imported from 
Kashmir, and is sold at Basaoli at the rate of RIO (British currency) a 
wulti (equal to one and three-quarter seers), an advance of about 25 
per cent.; this is adulterated with wahabshaihi pashm, which costs here 
about R6 for the same weight. 

Tho valley in which Basaoli stands is flat and highly cultivated ; it 
stretches for about 6 miles to the south-west, and is dotted with numerous 
trees and divided into fields by hedges of prickly pear. 

Supplies are cheap and abundant. 

BASGO—Lat. 34° 14'. Long. 77° 20'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, 15 miles below Ldh, situated 
in a hollow at the foot of the Basgo thang or plateau. Bellew says : 
“ This undulating plateau is the first bit of open ground we have seen since 
crossing the Photo La. It is an arid waste, with hardly a blade of vege¬ 
tation to vary the bare nakedness of the soil. From the plateau we 
descended to the Basgo hollow; it is a fertile and populous tract, and pic¬ 
turesque in the clusters of its Buddhist monuments and neatly-built dwell¬ 
ing houses amidst a general spread of fields and fruit-trees.” 

Owing to its sheltered situation Basgo is reckoned the warmest winter 
residence in Ladak. It has a large shahran, or polo ground, now rarely 
used. The monastery is built on a towering rock. 

Two routes from Khalsi to Ldh meet here. Cultivation on banks of 
stream in the hollow. ( Bellew — Drew.) Said to contain a hundred and 
fifty houses. 

BASHA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

An ilaka of the wazirat of Skardd. It consists of the valley formed by 
the Basha branch of the Shigar. 

In the bottom of the valley there is no flat—only the space occupied by 
tho fans which project from the side ravines; each of these fans is the 
seat of a village, a small cultivated traot, with walnut trees scattered 
about it. Often rocky precipices rise from the river side, or else from close 
behind the villages. Three thousand feet or so above the villages are the 
pasture grounds, whither the flocks and herds are driven for tho summer 
months; on these there is often a collection of small stoue huts for tho shep¬ 
herds to live in. It is only at such heights that any pasture can be got, 
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and that still is scanty, as it must be nourished by the moisture of the 
snow. Higher up the valley the villages are rarer: a tract of many miles 
is passed without one being met with, till Arandu is reached, the highest 
village in the valley. Above this is a glacier, 14 miles broad, which fills 
up the valley. 

Besides the walnut, the orbele poplar also grows here, but the apricot 
does not thrive; and though pears and apples ripen, they are of an inferior 
kind. 

A road leads up this valley and across to Nagar and Hunza; it is the 
road always taken by the Baltfs and Nagar people, but it is in a very bad 
state. ( Drew — Godwin-Austen—Manifold.) 

There is a rope bridge at Sesko. Arandu is connected with Nagar by 
means of the Hispar pass, which, however, is seldom used. 

The bottom of the valley communicates with the Turmik valley via the 
Gauto La, which is open for laden coolies in J uly. 

Endeavours, so far unsuccessful, are being made to discover a pass at 
the head of the Chogo Longma leading to Nagar. Shigar is the tahsil 
station. 


Particulars of the ilalca of Pasha. 


Name ot villagn or group of 
villages. 

Bank 

of 

river. 

TTounee. 

Ponies. 

Sheep. 

Horned 

cattle. 

. 

Remarks. 

Tesar .... 

R 

125 

2 

642 

135 

8 carpenters, 1 smith. 

Shutrnn 

R 

17 

... 

112 

26 


Hem&sili . 

R 

25 

1 

225 

107 


Niaselu .... 

R 

26 

... 

122 

40 


Doko Chibiri , . . 

R 


1 

152 

30 

2 carpenters. 

Erondo . . . . 

R 


... 

206 

104 

1 carpenter (a small fort, 5 or 
6 men.) 

Bisili . 4 • 

L 

25 

... 

162 

63 

1 carpenter. 

Sesko .... 

L 

iKa 

1 

152 

82 


Zil .... 

L 

24 

.»• 

, 140 

43 


Jlien .... 

L 

15 

... 

106 

40 


Dogoro .... 

L 

24 

... ' 

130 

63 

1 smith, 1 moclii. 

I)emul .... 

L 

6 

t.A 

41 

22 


Thurgo .... 

L 

23 

... 

189 

73 

1 carpenter. 

Total 


380 

5 

2,229 

827 

8 carpenters, 2 smiths, 1 moclii. 


(Raja of Shigar — Aylmer.) 


BA.SHA— 

A river in Baltistan, rising in the Kero Lungina, and forming the western 
branch of the Shigar river. Length about 28 miles to its junction with 
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the latter river. Liable to inundations, which often do considerable dam¬ 
age to the villages on its banks. These occur from two causes— 

(1) from the bursting glacier lakes ; 

(2) from an unusual amount of rain which causes “ shwas," or land¬ 

slips, in the ravines. [Godwin-Austen!) 

BASKO—Lat. 35° 28'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. about 9,500'. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Skardu, Baltistan, on the left bank of the river 
Indus. It is at the re-entering angle made by a bend in the river-valley, 
where, too, a ravine comes down to meet it. There is a small space en¬ 
closed between rocky spurs ; the part that is cultivated is crowded with 
fruit-trees; the speciality of the place is grapes, particularly a small black¬ 
currant variety. [Drew.) 

There aro thirteen hamlets, of which the largest are Barsingo and 
Matilo. 

The pargana possesses about a hundred and filly houses. The usual 
crops are grown. There is a polo-ground at the Guncbo hamlet. A road 
goes up this valley to the Banok La. [Aylmer!) 

BASIN—Lat. 35° 55'. Long 74° 18'. Elev. 5,050'. 

Two small hamlets on each side of the Kergah river at its mouth. They 
really form part of Gilgit, as the cultivation of Basin PfSiu is almost con¬ 
tinuous with that of Gilgit ; together they contain about twenty houses. 
Basin Bala is inhabited by refugees from Yasin. [Barrow.) 

BASMAN—Lat. 33° 54'. Long. 15° 33'. Elev. 

A small village in the Mara Wardwdn valley, lying on the path some 
little distance from the right bank of the river. It contains a rude masjid, 
and some twenty houses built entirely of wood, with wooden pent-roofs, 
two or three stories high. 

A small mud fort, having six bastions, but in a very dilapidated state, 
commands the little hamlet, and is situated on the slope of a hill which 
'towers far above, the summit of which is covered with snow. The eleva¬ 
tion of the fort above the village is not 100 feet; it is commanded by 
many of the surrouuding heights. This fort is said to have been built by 
order of the wazfr Zorawdr. 

A foot-path lies over the mountains to Goguldar, a village at tbo north¬ 
east extremity of the Khourpara pargana; it is only practicable during the 
height of summer. 

A considerable stream flows into the Maru Wardwan river just south 
of Basman, Supplies cannot be depended on. ( Henvey .) 

BASTI—Lat. 32° 56'. Long. 75° 45'. Elev. 

A small village, surrounded by some cultivation, situated above the right 
bank of the Haluni stream, about 6 miles south of Badrawdr, on the road 
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to Basaoli. It contains six bouses, four being inhabited by Hindus and 
two by Muhammadans. 

The Haluni stream is crossed by a bridge about a mile above the 
village. 

BATA—Lat. 84° 34'. Long. 73° 54'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawer, situated above the light bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river. It contains four houses, a maejid, and the zhirat of Saiad 
Lai Shah. There are a few fruit and other trees about the village, which 
is supplied with water by a little stream flowing from a spring on the hill 
above. 

The bridge which usually crosses the Kishan Ganga on the path 
between this village and Sharkot, about 3 miles to the north-east, is now 
in ruins. 

BATAL—Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

A village in Punch, on the path to Kotli, about 10 miles south-west of 
Punch ; it stretches for a great distance along tho left bank of the Punch 
Toi river. 

The houses, which arc much scattered, number in all about one hundred, 
all the inhabitants being Muhammadans, and for the most part zammdarBj 
there are two or three families of boatmen, who are employed in working 
the neighbouring ferry below the village of Ser, 

The rice-fields below this village are very extensive, and dry crops are 
also cultivated on the upper slopes. 

bAtal— 

A caste of Muhammadans. It is one of those tribes whose members are 
outcasts from the community ; they have to do the dirtiest work, part of 
their trade being to remove and skin carcases and to cure leather. They are 
divided into two classesthe higher class follow the Muhammadan rules 
as to eating, but the lower class eat carrion. From among this class are 
provided the musicians and dancing girls. 

Probably the remnants of inhabitants earlier than the Aryans. ( Drew .) 

BATALKOT—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 

This village lies about 21 miles north-east of Punch, near tho mouth of 
a narrow valley leading to the Nurpur aDd Sang Saffd passes. 

Iron is mined in the vicinity, and the inhabitants, comprising about 
ten Muhammadan families, are engaged in its manufacture, and also in 
agriculture. The iron here produced sells for 6 seers the rupee (British 
currency). 

BATAPllRA—Lat, 84° 10'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A village lying a few miles north of Srinagar, the tahsil station of the 
Phak pargana. 
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B ATGtfND—Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 75° 8'. Elcv. 

A large village in the Tral valley, lying at the northern foot of the Mnltrng 
hill, the east spur of the Wastanvan mountain. 

BATGtfNl)—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

A village situated on the slope of the mountains on the northern side of the 
Shahabdd valley. It lies on the direct path from Vernag to the Bring 
pargana. 

BATIYAN—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 73° 34'. Elev. 

A village lying on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga river, about 6 miles 
north-east of Mozatarabad, on the path towards Titwal. It contains five 
houses ; both rice and dry crops are grown in the fields, which are much 
scattered ; a small stream flows down from the hills through the village. 

BATMALU—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74° BO'. Elev. 

This village, or suburb of Srinagar, is called Batamal Sahib by the Kash¬ 
miris. It lies on the banks of the Dudh Ganga river, about half a mile west 
of the Sher Garhi, the intervening ground being a level plain; to the north¬ 
west stretches the wide expanse which is used as a parade ground, and to the 
west and south-west the Bimman Nambal or morass. A substantial kadal 
bridge spans the Dudh Ganga in the middle of the village, and there is 
another similar bridge at the end of the avenue of poplars, about 600 
yards to the north ; this latter is about 144 feet in length and 25 feet in 
breadth. 

There are some gardens and fruit-trees in the village, and much rice 
cultivation near it. 

An estimate of the population gives eighty houses inhabited by Muham¬ 
madan zamfndars; twenty pandits, including two shopkeepers; one 
hundred shal-bafs ; seven shopkeepers, Muhammadans; three washermen; 
two watchmen ; three messengers ; ten sweepers; two blacksmiths; a 
carpenter; two cotton-cleansers; four mullas; twelve pirzadas; and fifteen 
houses inhabited by sepoys and their families. 

The suburb also contains three mosques, and the shrine of Batmalu 
Sahib. 

BATOLI—Lat. 33° S'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A small village in Badrawar, containing about six houses; it is situated 
on the right bank of the Bin Kad stream, about half a mile south of the 
village of Kallain, the usual stage between Badrawar and Doda. 

BATPtfRA—Lat. 33° 68'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Suknfig river, at the foot of 
the mountains north-east of the Tosha Maiddn. This village seems to be 
identical with Kanyelhama, which contains one hundred and sixty houses 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars, ten shal-bafs, seven pandits, two 
bakers, and two bnnias. 
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When the rivers are iu flood, the Suknag is said to be navigable for 
largo boats as high up as Hatpura. 

BATPtJRA—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

A small village situated at the foot of a spur from the range of hills On 
the north-east side of the Maehipura pargana j it lies on tbe road from 
Sopur to Shalurah, and is watered by a small stream, a branch of the 
Dangerwari. 

The village is surrounded with rice-fields, and contains the ziarat of 
Bahdwadin Gang Baksh. 

BATPtfRA—Lat. 33° 43'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

A suburb of Shupion, called also Batgund ; it lies to the north-west of the 
town, on the right bank of the Rernbiara, and contains about fifteen houses 
inhabited exclusively by Hindus. Many of the houses are substantial brick 
buildings. 

North-west pf the village is a suitable spot for encamping, well shaded 
by trees, and supplied with good water. 

BATTERGAN—Lat. 34° 32'. Long. 74° 16'. Elev. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, where there is a numerous colony of 
monkeys. It contains a ihana, and plenty of supplies are procurable. 
(Elmnlie — Montgomerie.) 

BATtf— 

A pargana of the Miraj division, lying on the right bank of the Rernbiara 
river, on the south-west side of the valley of Kashmir. Shupion is the 
tahsil and zilla station. 

BAT0—Lat. 33° 47'. Long. 75° 37'. Elev. 

A village containing five houses, situated on the right bank of the Maru 
Wardwan river, almost opposite the village of Wardwdn. 

It lies on a small plateau above the left bank of the stream which flows 
down from the Margan pass; there is a kadal bridge across this torrent 
just below the village. 

BA WAN- Lat. 33° 46'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Lidar river, containing a magnificent 
spring; it is about 1J miles from the ruins of Martund, situated under the 
northern side of the karewd of Islamabad, from whence by the direct 
road it is about 5 miles distant. 

The spring, which is esteemed very sacred, gushes with impetuosity 
from a horizontal fissure iu the limestone rock at the foot of the hills 
behiud the village ; the water is received into tanks, which swarm with fish. 
There is a fine grove of chunars in the village. Supplies procurable. 

BAWANJl —Fide "BtfNjf.” 
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BAYLI—Lat. 88° 10'. Long. 75° 84'. Elev. 

A large village situated on the top of the hill north-west of Doda; it con¬ 
tains about thirty houses, two thirds of the population being Hindus. 

BEAKAN—Lat. 82° 41'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A small village in the Basaoli district, containing six or seven houses, situ¬ 
ated above the righhbank of the Siowa river, near the junction of tho Kad 
stream, which is crossed by a wooden bridge. Below the village there is 
a temporary bridge across the Siowa on the path to Sertal. 

Beakan lies to the west of the direct path between Basaoli and Bad- 
rawar, but cattle are required to take the road which passes through tho 
village. 

BEHAT— 

A name of the chief river of Kashmir. (See “ JliKLUM.") 

BEI NALA— 

A hill torrent which flows southward about 2 miles to the east of Rajpur. 
Water generally lies in the bed. (Wingate.) 

BEJA—Lat. 32° 57'. Long. 75° 48'. Elev. 

A village lying south-east of Badrawar, on the road to Chamb3, by the 
P6dri pass. The Neru river is bridged beneath it. 

BELA —Lat. 83° 49'. Long. 74° 21'. Elev. 

A small village about 16 miles north-east of Punch, on the Bteep side of 
the mouutain on the left bank of the Dali Nar stream, which here flows 
through a very narrow valley. Bela contains twelve houses inhabited by 
Gujars; there is a little dry cultivation and a few stunted walnut trees 
about the village. 

BELOH—Lat. 88° 31'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 

A small hamlet consisting of three or four shepherds' huts, on the road 
betweon Rajaori and Aliabad Sardi by the Nandan Sar pass, 19 miles from 
Rdjaori and 12 miles from Aliabad Saiai. The mountains here are long, 
smooth, and sloping, and in summer covered with magnificent pasturage. 
No supplies procurable; fuel must be brought from a point a mile distant; 
water abundant. The Rupri valley may be reached from Beloh in a short 
march by an oasy road passing over the Darhal pass and by the Bh£g Sar. 
(Allgood.) 

BEM— 

The only caste division of the Ladakfs. It consists of blacksmiths and 
musicians, who are considered low: with none of them will the ordinary 
Laddkis intermarry. (Drew.) 
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BERARtf—Lat. 83° 5'. Long. 75° 39'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawar, inhabited by Hindus and Muhammadans, situated 
above the right bank of the Neru river, which is crossed by a bridge 
below the village, about a mile to the north of it. There is a baraddri 
in the village, and seven houses which are much scattered, and surrounded 
by cultivation. 

BHACHCHA—Lat. 84° 55'. Long. 76° I 5 '. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus in Khurmang (Baltistan). It 
contains thirty-six houses. {Aylmer.) 

bhadarkAsiii— 

Another name for Bhadarwah (which the Hindtfs sometimes give it), 
derived. Drew thinks, from the sacredness of a shrine on the river-bank 
opposite. 

bhadarwAh —See “ BadrawLi.” 

BHALA—Lat 83° 4'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A small Muhammadan village, containing eight houses, on the road from 
Badrawar to Doda. It stands on the left bank of a small stream, which 
runs into the Bin Rad close to its junction with the Neru river. The Bin 
Kad stream is bridged between this village and Kallain. 

BHANIYAR— Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 13'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Harpetkai stream, where it empties 
itself into the Jhelum on the road between tJri and Naoshera. Supplies 
are scarce. From Bhaniyar, Srinagar may be reached by a path over the 
Sallar pass in five stages. 

East of the village, on the road about 2 miles from Naoshera, stands a 
magnificent ruin, one of the best preserved specimens of ancient architec¬ 
ture in Kashmir; it is a famous place of pilgrimage for Hindus, and is 
much frequented. (Allgood—Growse.) 

J3H AO —Vide “ Shummal Lungpa." 

BHARA—Lat. 33° 3'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A village iu Badrawar, lying on the slope of the bill above the right bank 
of the Bin Kad stream, about half a mile south-west of Kallain. It con¬ 
tains sixteen houses inhabited by Hindus. There is much cultivation 
around this village and in the valley generally. 
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BHATKOT—Lat. 83° 57'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

A small village about midway between Eishmakan and Palgam, prettily 
situated on the left bank of the Lidar. Some supplies procurable. 

BHEDRI KA GALI—Lat. 34° 86'. Long. 73° 85°. Elev. 

A pass over the mountain range between the valley of the Kishan Ganga 
and K&ghan; it lies at the head of the Pakote valley, and is traversed by 
a fair path. 

BHIMBAR—Lat. 32° 58'. Long. 74° 8'. Elev. 

A small town situated in the plains, on the right bank of a stream of the 
same namo, which flows into the Chenab near Wazirabad. ‘ 

Bhimbar is about 29 miles north of Gujrat, 22 miles east of Jhelum, 
and 60 miles north-west of Sialkfit. 

The place is of some importance, as being the point of departure from 
the plains for Kashmir; it is distant about 150 miles from Srinagar, by 
the Pir Panjal route. 

The town, which is mostly built of stone, is surrounded on all except 
the south side, by low hills, about 500 or 600 feet in height. 

There is an old Mogul sardi in the middle of the town, and a brick 
garhi or fort of no strength on the north ; the former building is used as 
the tkana and district officer's residence. 

To the south of the town are two buildings for the reception of travel¬ 
lers ; there is also a good encampiug ground supplied with water from the 
nadi. This stream is usually shallow and fordable, but is liable to freshets. 
Supplies procurable. 

Bhimbar was anciently governed by an independent raja; the last of 
the line, Sultan Khan, opposed Ranjit Singh's designs upon Kashmir, and 
is stated to have been blinded by raja Gulab Singh. 

The ruins of the palace of the old rajas of Bhimbar may be traced near 
the village on the left of the road towards Kashmir. A tonga runs whon 
required to Gujr&t. Ekkas are procurable. 

BHIMBAR GALI—Lat. 33° 33'. Long, 74° 16'. Kiev. 

A pass over the range of hills between Rajaori and the Mendola district of 

Punch. 

BIIOT KOL— 

A stream which rises at the foot of the Bhot Kol or Lanwi La leading 
into Suru, and forms one of the headwaters of the Maru Wardwan river. 
It flows in a north-westerly direction through a narrow valley ■ the average 
•breadth of its channel is from 100 to 120 yards, and in some parts it is not 
less than a quarter of a mile in width, and occupies the entire valley. 
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Huge blocks of snow strew the banks, and the surrounding mountains are 
sharp and rugged. The road into Sum by the Bhot Kol follows the 
course of this stream. The glacier in which the stream rises is about 6 
miles in length, with an average breadth of from three quarters to half a 
mile, stretching out, however, in some places to a mile and a half. It is 
much fissured in some parts of its course, and the scenery on either side is 
of the grandest description. This glacier is at an elevation of 13,500 feet, 
while the mountains rise on either side from 18,000 to £0,000 feet. 
(Hervey—Bates.) 

BHOT KOL PASS—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 75° 53'. Elev. 14,370'. 
Leads from the head of the Ward wan valley into the Suru district. It is 
a glacier pass. The road is closed for about six months on account of the 
snow. {Drew.) 

BHtJGMUR— 

The name of the mountain range on the east side of the Tral valley; the 
direct path to the Dachinpara pargana and the Lidar valley lies over this 
range. 

BHtfMJtf or BtfMZtf o rBHAUMAJO— 

Lat. 33° 47'. Long. 75° 16'. Elev. 

These caves are situated on the left bank of the Lidar river, about a mile 
north of the village of Bawan ; the largest is dedicated to Kaladeva. The 
cave-temple stands at the far end of a natural hut artificially enlarged 
fissure in the limestone cliff. The entrance to the cavern, which is more 
than 60 feet above the level of the river, is carved into an architectural 
doorway, and a gloomy passage, 50 feet in length, leads from it to the door 
of the temple. 

BH0P SINGH PARI—Lat. 35° 47'. Long. 74° 87'. Elev. 4,330'. 
A camping ground on the south bank of the Gilgit river, 14 miles east of 
Minawar. It is devoid of shade and is a dreary jumble of rocks and sand. 
Water from the river very muddy. It was near here that a Kashmir force 
under Bhup Singh was nearly annihilated in 1852. Hence the name. 
{Barrow.) 

BHURTPlJRA—Lat. 83° 37'. Long 74° 66'. Elev. 

A village in the Diosur pargana, lying about half a mile north-east of Kuri. 

B1IUTNA— 

A, stream which rises in the glacier of the Umasi La or Bardhar pass and 
flows into the Chenab at Gulabgarh. At its junction with the Cbenab it is 
a large impetuous stream, and is here crossed by a good bridge. Zorawar 
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Singh crossed this bridge in 1834, with a force of 3,000 men, and took the 
fort of Chatargarh, whioh used to stand on the right bank of the Bhutna in 
the angle between it and the Chenab. The river varies much in character ; 
but for the most part it flows with great rapidity over a rocky channel, and 
in one place forms a cataract of some size. More than once, and always 
above the most rapid parts, it is tranquil, though still swift, and flows 
between gravelly islands. Above Kundhel there are traces of a fall of 
rock having dammed the river; the stream here passes over the talus (the 
cause of the damming) in a cataract, while immediately above the valley 
opens, and the waters spread out almost into a lake. Farther up is another 
instance of the same kind. Above Hamuri the stream is covered with snow 
for the most part. {Thomson— Drew.) 


BHUTNA— 

A valley formed by the Bhutna stream in the district of Padar. Com¬ 
mencing from the lower portion, patches of cultivation occur on both sides, 
and several hamlets of a few houses each ; some of the villages have walnut 
trees flourishing, but their fruit does not ripen well hero. At one part 
there is an oak wood, which grows on both hillsides. Deodar hud grown 
chiefly on the left bank above the oak, but it has all been cut down for 
timber. Alder, horse-chestnut, and ash grow too. The hillsides are the 
extremities of spurs from greater ridges; they themselves show a fall 
of some thousand feet, but they are connected with much more lofty 
mountains, 18,000 to 20,000 feet high. Above Chishot, 8,200 feet, is a 
pine forest. Near Hamuri, 8,800 feet, the pine forest ceases, and the 
valley opens and has a more stony look; the masses of rock that have fallen 
down from the cliffs above, or have been carried down in snowfalls, are 
very conspicuous. Aronnd Hamuri there is much cultivation, with irri¬ 
gation. Beyond this village the valley is open and bare, but very rocky 
and covered with large boulders. There is no wood except in the ravines, 
where groves of poplar and walnut grow. The herbaceous vegetation 
on the bank is very luxuriant. The highest village of any size in the 
Bhutna valley is Machel (9,700 feet), 22 miles from the Chendb. 
Around it is some cultivation; aud on the mountain-sides are some stunted 
deodars, but at 9,800 feet these altogether end. Sunjam, 11,000 feet, 
is the highest inhabited place; here they grow wheat, peas, buckwheat, and 
the kind of barley called grim. Beyond this the valley is open, and 
bounded on both sides by steep, rocky mountains, those on the right being 
partially wooded with birch, on the other side quite bare. About 2 
miles from Sunjam is a level plain, Dearly 2 miles in length, and at 
least half a mile in width. Small groves of willow are scattered over this 
plain. The surface where free from snow is usually grassy; and near the 
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lower end very swampy. At its tipper end are two low ridges of boulders, 
evidently moraines; and on the other side of these lies another plaid much 
more barren and desolate-looking than the previous one. This plain is sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by mountains, rocky and steep, the southern slopes of 
which, to a height of about 1,000 feet, are covered with* birch. The 
upper part of the valley is closed by a glacier, over which lies the road to 
Fadam in Zanskar. (See also “ Routes”.) — (Thomson — Drew, in the 
month of June.) 

13IAFO— 

A glacier in the Mustagh range running down into the Braldu valley to 
the east of Askorle. It terminates at an elevation of 10,145 feet. Its 
broad belt of ice and moraine, stretching right across the plain for more 
than a mile and a half, completely hides the river (Braldu) which flows 
beneath it, the terminal portion of the glacier abutting against the cliffs on 
the opposite side of the valley. The Braldu is a tributary of the Shigar 
river, and the whole of the valley drained by this latter may be described as 
one great area of ice-bound mountains, with long trains of ice debouch¬ 
ing out into the drainage lines: the glacier of Biafo forming the striking 
feature of this region. The average slope of this glacier is about 3'5° to 
4°. Montgomery says it is j4 miles long in an almost perfectly straight 
line. (Godwin-Ausien.) 

BIAHO— 

A river in Baltistdn, which rises in the Baltoro glacier at about lat. 85 9 
40', long. 76° 10', and runs into the Braldu river. At Burdomal, about 4 
miles from its juuction with the Braldu, commence some ugly slopes of 
clay and stones, having deep gullies cut through them from the ravines 
above. At times these are the lines of watercourses. The sides of these 
gullies are very steep. After these slopes the river bed widens out to about 
14 mile, the Biaho flowing along in numerous channels, large and thick 
deposits of clay and angular rocks lying upon the mountain sides, with a 
high faco of cliff cut clean through wherever a ravine above occurs. At 
the foot of these cliffs are narrow belts of thorny scrub, with coarse grass. 

The Biaho comes roaring out of an immense cavern in the ice-cliff at 
the foot of the Baltoro glacier. (See also “ Routes’'.) (Godwin-Austen.') 

BIANO—Lat. 85° 42'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Braldu (Baltistan). It contains 12 
houses. There is a rope bridge here. (Aylmer.) 

BIARUN—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 

A small village in Punch, lying at the mouth of a narrow valley on the 
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left bank of the Dali Nar stream, north-west of the Nurpur and Sang 
Saffd passes, about 20 miles north-east of Punch by a fair path. 

The village contains about twelve flat-roofed houses inhabited by Mu¬ 
hammadan zannndars. The cultivation is confined to dry crops, 

bichlArt— 

This river, which drains the Banihfil district, is formed by the junction of 
the Mohu and Bauih41 streams, which take their rise on the slopes of the 
Pansal range, and unite below the village of Naehilana; the Bichlari at first 
flows in a south-east direction, until it receives the combined waters of the 
Pogal and Peristfin streams by its left bank, when it takes a more westerly 
course through a narrow valley, and empties itself into the Chenab, in lat, 
88° 15', long. 75° 12', about 8 miles west of Ramban. 

The road from Jamu to Kashmir by the Banihal pass lies along the 
banks of the Bichlari, which it crosses by bridges above Digdhol, below 
Rdmsu, and again just above the village of Gangna. 

BIEN—Lat. 35° 46'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Baska river (Baltistan). It contains 15 
houses. 

BIFLIAJ—Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 

A small village between Th4na Mandi and Suran, about 8 miles north of 
the Rattan Pir pass; it is picturesquely situated on the side of the hill, 
about 400 feet above the right bank of the Surau river. 

Bifliaj is about 20 miles south-east of Pfinch. ( luce .) 

BIHU— 

A pargaua in the Miraj division, lying on tbe right bank of the Jkelum, 
south-east of Srinagar; the tahsfl station is at Pampur. 

BIJ-BEHARA or WIJ-BEARA-Lat. 33° 47/ Long. 75° 9.' Elev. 

An ancient town of considerable importance, built on both banks of the 
Jhelum between Islamabad and Srinagar, from which places it is distant 
by road about 6 and 80 miles, respectively ; by river the distances are 
much greater. It lies about 9 miles by land above Awantipur, the 
journey by boat occupying ten hours; from Shupion it is said to be 9 kos 
distant by the direct path. Bij-Bekara is the tahsfl station of the Sare- 
mozebala pargana. 

The houses, which number altogether about four hundred, have a very 
dilapidated appearance, are mostly built of sun-dried brick, in timber 
frames, and have pent thatch roofs; they are disposed in picturesque con¬ 
fusion, and extend for a considerable distance along the left bank of the 
river; but the town has very little depth, the high river banks quickly sub- 
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siding to the level of the surrounding rice-fields. The streets are narrow, 
tortuous, and hilly, ajid very dirty. There are numerous gardens in the 
town, which are irrigated by wells, in which the water rises to a level of 
about 20 feot from the surface. 

To the west of the town lies the Wahid B£ba Wudar, or table-land,' on 
the edge of which grows a single tree, sacred to Mahadeo, and a place 
of Hindu worship. 

Near the middle of the town is a bridge across the Jhelum, which haB 
here an average depth of about 6 feet; it is supported by three piere, and 
is 100 yards long and 17 feet broad. 

In construction the bridge is exactly similar to those at Srinagar. 

An inconsiderable portion of the town is built on the right bank of the 
river, north of the bridge. 

Bij-Behara is famous for the delicacy of its trellis-work, and for the 
manufacture of blankets. 

The following is an approximate list of the houses, according to the 
trades and occupations of the inhabitants 

80 Zamindars, Muhammadans. 

65 Shop-keepers. 

15 „ Hindus. 

8 Brahmins. 

20 Pandits. 

10 Goldsmiths. 

5 Bakers. 

5 Washermen. 

9 Cloth-weavers. 

5 Blacksmiths. 

4 Carpenters. 

1 Toy-maker. 

2 Surgeons. 

3 Physicians, 

There are ten.mosques in the town; in that close to the east end of the 
bridge is preserved a slab, which was removed from the ruins in the Bad- 
shfihi Bagh; the inscription, which is in Persian, relates that “ by the 
grace of God, Dar6 Shukku, on the 22nd day of the Ramzan, in the year 
of the Hijra 1060 (corresponding to A.D. 1650), in the reign of Shah 
Jahan Badshah, Ghazi, completed this building, which was erected under 
the superintendence of Daroga Muhammad Zahid Abul Hasan, of Samar, 
kand.” The site of the Badshahi Bagh lies on the right bank of the river, 
to the south of the bridge ; it is now a barley-field, the only traces of the 
royal garden being the magnificent avenues of clmuar trees, now past their 
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5 Leather-workers. 
7 Milk-sellers. 

2 Cow-keepers. 

10 Fishermen. 

7 Fish-sellers. 

8 Butchers. 

2 Musicians. 

2 Carpet-makers. 

3 Blanket-makers. 
1 Saiad. 

12 Mullas. 

40 Pir Zadas. 

20 Fakirs. 
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prime, and falling rapidly to decay; the remains of the water-obannels and 
two masonry reservoirs exist, aud the ruins of a. baraddrt or pavilion near 
the bank of the river. 

The garden was supplied with water brqught from the village of Nan- 
gil, situated on the right bank of the Lidar, some miles to the south-east. 

At the south end of the garden, a long brick baraddri has lately been 
built. 

There are eight zf6rats in Bij-Behara; of these, the shrine of Bab& 
Nassib-ud-din, Ghazi, is the largest and most famous; it is situated on the 
left bank of the river, towards the north end of the town, near the Jama 
Masjid. 

On the left bank of the river, south of the town, shaded by some fine 
cliunar trees, stands a new Hindu temple, built of white stono with gilt 
ornaments on the top; it is said to occupy the site of a very old temple, 
which was founded by Hari Chandar Kazan, one of the ancient kings of 
Kashmir. 

The Maharaja Gulab Singh made, it is said, a vow to erect a temple 
here, and placed a stone with his own hands to mark the spot j but, dying 
before he had time to accomplish his purpose, the late mahar&ja determined 
to give effect to his father's pious intentions; the works were completed in 
1871. 

Near the temple, on the left bank of the river, is a dharmadia, and also 
a long row of brick buildings, intended for the accommodation of travellers 
of distinction. 

Supplies are abundant; the Jhelum furnishes the best water, as, from 
the number of cemeteries in and about the town, that from the wells must 
be of very doubtful purity. 

Baron Hugel states that Bij-Behara was one of the ancient capitals of 
Kashmir; the name may perhaps be derived from Vijaya Para, the City of 
Victory, or from Vijaya Bijiri, a king who is believed to have reigned in 
this neighbourhood about 67 B.C, 

BILAUR—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 17'. Kiev. 

A hamlet scattered on the northern slopes of the Singipal mountain, about 
3 miles from the left bank of the Chenab. It lies almost opposite to 
Rimban, on the direct road from Jamu to Kashmir, and contains a small 
enclosure for the accommodation of the maharaja when travelling. Sup¬ 
plies are procurable, but water is scarce. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Hindus of the Chatri caste. There are also 
a few Muhammadan families living in the village. 

BILERGU-Lat. 84° 41'. Long. 76° 13'. Elev. 

A village in the Dras valley, on the right bank of the Eras river, 5 miles 
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above Oltfngtbang. Bound it there are a good many poplar, willow, and 
apricot trees. (Tkomson.) 

BILLATA—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 5,150'. 

Variously spelt—Balota (Thomson), Bilaut (Drew), and Bilhata. 

A small village on the Jamu-Srinagar route, 6 miles south of Ramban 
on the Chenab. Round the village are some very fine deodars. The hills 
on all sides are richly cultivated, as far up as 6,000 feet, above which eleva¬ 
tion fine forest commences. 

Water scarce j space for camping ground cramped. (Thomson.) 

BIN KAD— 

A stream which takes its rise on the slopes of the snowy mountains west 
of Badrawar, and, flowing in a northerly direction through a fertile valley, 
empties itself into the Neru river by its left bank, in lat. 33° 4', long. 75° 
40', below the village of Bhala. 

This stream is usually fordable, but is bridged between the villages of 
Kallain and Bhala, where the road from Badrawar to Doda crosses it, and 
also above Danda. 

The villages lying on the right bank of the stream are almost entirely 
inhabited by Hindus. 

BIREGATI— 

A small stream, which, rising in the snowy mountains near the cave of 
Amrnath, flows into the Panjtarni streams, the headwaters of the Sind 
river. (Moorcroft.) 

BIROK LA—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A pass connecting Dras with the village of Gujrind in Tila.il. It is 
said that ponies can go by this road in September, but arc stopped early 
in the summer by the flooded state of the rivers. ( Aylmer .) 

BIRU—< 

The name of a stream which flows into the Tawi; it is crossed by the road 
from Jamu to Kashmir, about 2 miles north of Krimchi, and at that point, 
during the rains, the ford is about 61) yards wide, and waist-deep. 

B1RWA—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 

The tahsil station of a pargana of the same name, which is iucluded in the 
Patan zilla of the Kamrdj division. 

The pargana lies on the south-west side of the valley, west of Srinsgar, 
the village being situated at the foot of a table-land above the left bank of 
the Sukndg river. Both the pargana and the village are called Birwa. 

BISH LA—Lat. 34° 40'. Long. 73° 45'. Elev. 

A pass over the watershed between the Kislian Gangaand Kaghdn valleys, 
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by which, during the summer months, there is a practicable path from the 
village of Darral, on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, to Mandri in 
Kaghan. 

BISIL—Lat. 85° 52'. Long 75° 27'. Elev. 

A village in Baltistan on the left bank of the Basha river. There is a 
hot spring here depositing a great quantity of sulphur, forming a crust 
through which it bubbles to the surface. Vigne considers the tempera¬ 
ture to be about 160°. The quantity of water is very considerable, and the 
natives, aware of its purifying qualities, have erected a bath-house near. 
It contains 25 houses. ( Vigne — Aylmer.) 

B1TARH— 

A rivor in Punch, which rises on the western slopes of the Panjdl range, 
near the Nflkanta pass, and, flowing in a south-westerly direction, empties 
itself into the Punch Tdi by its right bank, in lat. 33° 46', long. 74° 7', 
just south-west of the town of Punch. 

The path from Punch to Pari crosses this river by a ford, the passage 
being occasionally temporarily interrupted by floods; the main road from 
Pduch to Kashmir, over the Hajf Pfr pass, follows up the bed of the river 
for about 10 miles, crossing and re-crossing the stream in numerous places. 

During the latter part of its course the stream divides into separate 
channels, flowing over small boulders, and drains a valley which is about 
half a mile in width, bounded by well-wooded hills of moderate elevation. 

BO—Lat. 83° 56'. Long. 75° 4'. Elev. 

A small village situated at the foot of the southern slopes of the Wastar- 
wan mountain, about a mile south-east of Awantipur, on the path to Tral. 

The traces of ruins extend from this village to Awdntipdr, of which it 
is considered to form a part. There are five houses in the village, also two 
springs, and some chunar and other shady trees about it. 

BOBAL ( Ddrd , Bode)— Lat. 34° 38'. Long. 75° 12'. Elev. 

A camping ground in a valley of the same name, on the path botween 
Badagdm, in Tilail, and the Shingo valley. It lies at the source of the 
Grati Nar stream. There are no habitations in the valley, but fuel and 
water are obtainable. 

BOBERNAG—Lat, 34° 29'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, lyiug high up in the Magabsanger gorge, 
on the direct road from Hatmalu to Magbam. There is a fine spring in 
the village, which is always running. ( Montgomerie.) 

BOGHDAN oh BIAGDANG—Lat. 84° 48'. Long. 77° 5'. Elev. 9,800'. 

[ approx. 

The most westerly village 1 in Nubra, It lies on the right bank of the 
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Shyok, 200 feet above that river. It is a halting-place on the road from 
Lfli to Skardu. 

The inhabitants are Muhammadans, being a colony from Khurmang. 
The village contains 20 houses. Supplies procurable in small quantities. 
Camping ground small. 

Towards Leh there is the choice of two routes :— 

I. Up the Boghdan valley, over a pass 14,200 feet high and then 

down the Waris and Butbar valleys to the camp of Khoro on 
the right bank of the Shyok. Two marches. 

II. Up the right bank of tho Shyok to Khoro camp. One march. 

The road is certainly very bad in places, but not worse than 
many other parts of the L^h-Skardu route. In winter it 
is quite easy. 

Dr. Thomson describes a summer camping place up the Boghdan 
ravine, not Boghdan itself. (Aylmer.) 

BOLOR —Vide “ Karakoram Mountains.” 

BOOGAN—Lat. 34° 36'. Long. 73° 58'. Elov. 

A village in Lower Drawer, situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga 
river, almost opposite Lalla, with which it is connected by a zampa bridge. 

There aro nine houses in the village, inhabited by zamindars, a carpenter 
and a blacksmith. (Gazetteer.) 

BOORPHRAR—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A village in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank of the river, almost 
opposite Sombal. It is watered by a stream which flows from the Kotwal 
mountain to the north-west; it produces rice. 

The village contains a masjid, and ten houses, inhabited by zamindars, 
including a carpenter and a potter. (Batet.) 

BOR—Lat. 34° 42'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

A small hamlet in Upper Drawer, situated on the left Dank of the Kishan 
Ganga, opposite Tali Lohdt. 

During floods this village is cut oS from all communication with the 
right bank of the river; but there is a path over the hills to the south 
leading to Karen. 

BORKAN—Lat. 33° 18'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A village lying to the south of tho Brari Bal pass, about 18 miles north 
of Doda, on the path towards Kashmir. It is situated about 2 miles north 
of Gay, on the top of the long spur which separates the two principal 
headwaters of the Luddur Kad stream. 

The village itself contains twelve families, ten being Hindus and two 
Kashmiri Muhammadans; the hamlet of Bata, which lies just to the 
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north, on the west face of the spur, contains four houses inhabited by 
Kashmiri Muhammadans. 

Borkan is the last village met with on the path leading into Kashmir 
by the Brari Bal pass. 

BORROGAM—Lat. 84° 33'. Long. 75° 6'. Kiev. 

The largest village in the Tilail valley, is situated on the plateau above 
the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, near the confluence of the Grati 
Nar stream. 

It is the thdna station of the valley, and the than&dar who resides in 
the village is vested with magisterial powers, 

Borrogam contains a masjid, and sixteen houses which are clustered 
together for the sake of warmth and protection, in the manner peculiar to 
the Tilail valley. The inhabitants are all Muhammadan zamindars. There 
is much cultivation around the village, but no shade ; the pleasantest situ¬ 
ation for encamping is under the trees on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, which is crossed by a kadal bridge with balustrades, having a span 
of about 75 feet; the descent to the bank of the river is exceedingly 
steep. 

Gulturri, a village in the Shingo valley, may be reached in four marches 
when the weather is favourable; Musbki, in Dras, is the same number of 
marches to the east, by a good road said to be practicable for laden ponies. 

BORU—Lat. 33° 55'. Long. 74° 47'. Elev. 

A small village lying at the foot of the spur about 5 miles north of Chrar; 
a stream, a branch of the Sang Safid river, flows through the village; there 
is also a spring under a chunar tree. 

BOSE—Lat. 33° 53'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village in the Wular pargana, lying about half a mile east of the path 
between Sursu and Tral. 

It contains twenty-five houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars, 
and two by pandits. 

The Kumla Nag spring rises near the village, which is also well sup¬ 
plied with water from the stream which flows between it and the village of 
Laria to the west. 

BRAGAR—Lat. 85° 14' Long. 76°. 14'. Elev. 8,300', approx. 

A village in Khapalu, (Baltistan), on the right bank of tbe Shyok, situated 
at tbe junction of the Thalle Luroba with that river. There is a great 
deal of cultivation round. Bragar, and immediately below it is a very 
remarkable saline plain, grassy, and very swampy, and traversed by numer¬ 
ous streamlets. It contains over a hundred houses. ( Thomson — Aylmer.) 
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BRAKCHANG-Lat. 35° 24'. Long. 75° 49°. Elev. 

A pargaua ia the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistan). It contains 39 houses. 

BRALDtT— 

A river in Baltistan rising in the Punmah glacier on the Mustagh range, 
about lat. 85° 49', long. 76° 2' 

It flows into the Shigar river. At Dassu the river is very rapid. 
Godwin-AUsten crossed it here on a skin raft and was washed for Borne 
distance down the stream. Brooke crossed it by building a tempo¬ 
rary bridge of trees. Beyond Binsepi Gund the river was again 
crossed on a temporary bridge by Brooke, who describes the hills round 
Foljo as barren rocks'with no trees. At Biaho there is a very shaky 
rope bridge. At Pakorah is another good rope bridge. About here the 
scenery is bold and grand, and the river being somewhat confined, goes toss¬ 
ing along among the huge blocks which strew its course. On the right bank 
at one place, and within a mile of each other, are three hot springs; their 
temperature, 137°, 122°, 117° Fahr., all sulphurous; the water issues in 
small quantities, yet enough to make a bath. At Chongo there is another 
rope bridge, 276 feet in length; it is very strongly made,but very slack, 
and the descent at starting and ascent on the other side are by no means 
easy ; nine ropes form the footway, with nine on either hand to bold by; 
the ropes are made of birch twigs. Here there is a fine spring of hot 
water. Near Askorld the valley opens out. Here there is another rope 
bridge, 270" feet in length. The Braldu is here a roaring boiling torrent 
of an ochre colour. The country is bare and rugged, the high points are 
covered with snow and glaciers fill the ravines. Six miles from Ask or Id the 
river passes under the Biafo glacier, which covers it for li miles. Two 
miles from this the river turns north at its junction with the Biaho stream; 
4 miles from this it is crossed by a rope bridge at Dumordo. Onwards from 
this the river narrows to its source in the Punmah glacier. Many years ago 
the Biafo glacier produced one of those cataclysms to which the Upper Indus 
is subject. The valley of the Braldu became wholly obstructed with ice, and 
the whole of the broad expanse above of sandbanks and lines of stream 
became converted into a deep lake, which extended several miles upwards. 
Thus it oontinued for some time, and when the waters at last broke 
through their icy barrier, the damage done was considerable. The greatest 
flood chronicled occurred about two hundred years ago, when the village of 
Spanbu was quite destroyed. The grazing grounds of the villages on the 
right bank of the Braldu lie up the Thla Brok and neighbouring ravines ; 
those of Askorle are immediately above the village, whilst the villages 
further down have to take their herds and yaks up the spur above the 
camping spots of Tsok and Punmah. 
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The villagers of these regions have but few personal wants, and all are 
obtainable" in the valley. They dress entirely in puttu, which they make 
themselves. Their knowledge of the world is almost limited to their own 
wild ravines; and though mauy of them have crossed the Mustagh pass, 
few have been in the other direction beyond Skardu. 

During the winter months the men go in search of ibex, which they 
hunt with dogs, In several places there are small, strongly-built huts, in 
which the people place the venison, which freezes and beeps till they 
return to. the village below. ( Oodmn-Austen .) 

BRALDtJ— 

An ilaka of the teazvrat of Skardu. It is drained by the Braldu river {q.v,), 
the eastern branch of the Shigar. The upper portions of the valley and 
its branches are occupied by enormous glaciers. The principal orop is 
kanak ; a little jas and malta are produced ; walnuts grow well. 

Up the Braldu valley lies the road to the Mustagh pass. The upper 
portion communicates with Shigar via the Skoro La, which becomes pass¬ 
able in July. 

The inhabitants are all Baltis. 

The tahsil station is Shigar. 


Particulars of the ilaka of Braldu. 


Name of village or group of 
villugoe. 

Bank of 
river. 

Housed. 

Horses, 

Sheep. 

Horned 

cattle. 

Rein arts. 

Biano 

• • 

• 

R 

12 

• •« 

83 


1 carpenter. 

Ramb&ru 

• * 

• 

R 

6 


46 


1 ditto. 

Tsedar . 



R 

■m 


55 


1 ditto. 

Chougo . 

• • 


R 

9 

1 1 1 

52 

15 


Tongwal 

• * 


R 

18 


182 

75 


Surongo 

• ■ 


R 

10 


102 

35 


AekorltS . 

• <« 


R 

18 


mum 

63 


Steste 

• • 


L 

17 


105 

43 


Mongran 

• » 


L 

9 


40 

15 

1 smith. 

Kurpd > 

• 


L 

16 


82 

41 


Sino 

• • 


L 

14 


93 

52 


Hoto 

• • 


L 

18 


Hi 

35 


Pokora . 

• • 


h 

17 


114 

63 


Foijo . . 



L 

14 


125 

45 


Goyongo 



L 

6 


41 

26 



Total 


... 

188 


1,388 

577 

3 carpenters, 1 smith. 


(Rdja of Shigar—Aylmer.) 


BRAMA—Lat. 83° 30'. Long, 76° 10'. Elev. 

A cluster of snowy peaks, having au elevation of over 20,000 feet, situated 
north-east of Kishtwar, on the borders of Zanskar. 
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They form a conspicuous object in the landscape of those entering 1 
Kashmir by way of Doda or Kishtwdr. 

RRANGSA BASER or SASER POLU— 

Lat. 85° 2' 43". Long. 77° 50'. Elev. 15,240'. 

A camping ground on the summer Karakoram route, at the north foot of 
the Saser pass. It is a small collection of stone-wall enclosures to protect 
the traveller and his cattle from the icy blasts that blow down from the 
Saser pass, and looks down upon the broad bed of the Shy ok. No supplies, 
fuel, or grass here. The Shyok is forded opposite the camp. 

(Bellew — Trotter.) 

Noth. —There are two routes from Brangsa Saser to Daolat-Beguldf— 

(1) Summer route, east vid Bulat-i-Murgbai and Dipsang plain. 

(2) Winter route, west vid Kumdan and Gapshan, up the Shyok river. (*) 

BRANYEN—Lat 33° 50'. Long. 75° 36'. Elev. 

A village lying on the right bank of the Marti Wardw&n river, about 2 
miles south of Suedramman. 

There are some trees and a little cultivation about the village, which 
contains seven houses and a masjid. 

BRAR—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

A village in the Khourpara pargana, north-east of Islamabad, situated on 
the right bank of the Shahkul canal. 

An excellent path, crossing the Metsij hill, connects this village with 
Gowran, in the Kuthar pargana. 

BRARIANGAN— 

The name of a stream^ one of the headwaters of the river which flows in 
many channels through the Tral valley; it rises on the slopes of the lofty 
range between the Lidar valley and the Wular pargana, and is crossed by 
a kadal bridge just south of the village of Narast&n. 

BRARTANGAN—Lat. 33° 42'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A large village in the Kuthar pargana, lying east of Achibfil, at the 
mouth of the Halkan Gali‘, on the path to Nowbug. 

There are several springs in the village, the largest of whioh is esteemed 
sacred by Hindtis. The village contains twenty-five houses inhabited by 
pandits, and also five Muhammadan families. 

BRARI BAL-Lat. 33° 23'. Long. 75° 29'. Elev. 

A mountain pass which lies at the extreme south-east point of the valley 
of Kashmir, and is crossed by the path from Doda. This route only 
becomes practicable when the summer is well advanced, and it is closed 
early in winter. 

The distance from Borkan, the last village met with in Kishtwar, to 
Choan, at the south-east end of Sie Shahabad valley, is about 18 miles, 
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the ascent and descent both being' steep; there are no villages on the way, 
but wood and water are obtainable in places. 

BRARINAMBAL -Lat. 34° 5'. Long 74° 51'. Elev. 5,236'. 

An expanse of water in Srinagar, adjoining the Dal lake, traversed by a 
branch of the RainaWari canal. 

From the northern edge of this morass the canal, called the Nali Mar, 
flows through the northern portion of the town; on the western edge lies 
the garden of Dilawar Khan. 

BRIMBAR—Lat. 83° 46'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A village in the Kuthdr pargana, situated totvards the east side of the 
valley ; it is watered by n branch of the Arpat. 

The houses, which are eight in number, are built of stone and wood, 
and have pent roofs covered with either shingle or thatch. The inhabitants 
are Muhammadan zamindars. 

BRING— 

A pargana in the Islamabad zilla of the Miraj division ; the tahsrl station 
is at the village of Hokra. 

Bring is the name of the ornament or spire on the top of a masjid or 
ziarat j it seems, therefore, probable that this pargana owes its name to its 
geographical position at the extreme end of Kashmir. 

The Bring pargana is a long and narrow valley, bounded by lofty hills ; 
it lies north-west and south-east, parallel to the Shahabad valley, which it 
greatly resembles, but is ueither so thickly populated, nor is the rice cul¬ 
tivation so extensive, as the river by which it is traversed spreads itself 
over a considerable surface, and muoh of the land on the banks of its various 
channels is stony and unfruitful; willow pollards, however, abound on this 
land, and afford large supplies of fodder for the cattle during the winter. 

Great numbers of ponies graze in this valley, and silk-worms are reared 
in the villages towards the north-west end. The iron mines near Sof are 
the most extensive and profitable in Kashmir. 

BRING— 

This river, one of the headwaters of the Jhelum, takes its rise at the foot 
of the Brari Bal, at the south-east extremity of the valley of Kashmir, and, 
as the Tansan stream, flows in a north-westerly direction to the village of 
Wyl, up to which point it is usually fordable; it is there joined by a more 
considerable stream, which drains the Nowbug valley, and bending further 
to the west is augmented by the waters of the Kukar Nag springs, near the 
village of Hillar, uniting with the Arpat river just west of Islamabad. 

During the winter months this river may be forded without difficulty, 
but when the snows are melting, it is a vast and impetuous stream, flowing 
through wide channels bedded with stones and small boulders. 
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There is a good kadal bridge over the river, just above the village of 
(Jrigdm, south-east of Sof. 

BR1NGHIN—Lat. 33° 35'. bong. 76° S'. Elev. 

A village which, with Lannor, lyiug about a mile to the north-west, gives 
its name to a small valley in the mountains between the Diosur and Shaha- 
bad parganas. 

It contains about twenty houses, which present rather a dilapidated ap* 
pearance, but are delightfully situated ou sloping turf shaded by beautiful 
trees. The village is well supplied with water by a stream from the hills. 

BRINGHIN-LANNOR—Lat. 83° 35'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A small valley containing the villages of Bringbin and Lannor, beauti¬ 
fully situated in the mountains between the Diosur and Shahabad par¬ 
ganas. The valley is well watered, and rice is extensively cultivated; the 
locality seems particularly favourable to the growth of the vine. Yigne 
mentions that wine was formerly made here in great quantities. 

The Bringbin-Lannor valley may be reached by a good road from 
the‘village of Krew, in the Sh&babad pargana; the distance is about 
4 miles, the path lying by the Khund valley and the village of Rozlu. 

BRINNAR—Lat. 33° 39'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the ledge of the hill above the left bank of the 
Nowbrig stream, almost opposite the village of that name. 

The houses, of which there are four, and a masjid, are constructed of 
timber, with pent shingle roofs. 

BRlNT—Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A dirty village, surrounded by rice-fields, situated about 2 miles west of 
Achibal, with which place it is connected by a raised pathway. 

There are numerous mulberry and other fruit trees about the village; 
silk-worms are reared in the place, but not to any great extent. The 
inhabitants number thirty families of zammdars, two barbers, two watch¬ 
men, two dyers, two mullas, three shopkeepers, a carpenter, a potter, a 
leather-worker, two cow-keepers, two milk-sellers, a tailor (a Peahawarf), 
and a fakir, a native of Arabia. In the adjoining hamlet of Batpura, 
which is considered a part of the same village, there are fifteen houses 
inhabited by pandits, and two by Muhammadans. 

BRIOUND—Lat. 32° 46'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A small Hindu village in the Basaoli district, containing about four 
houses; it is situated on the left bank of the Siowa, to the south of a spur 
of the mountain which overhangs the stream. 

BROKPAS— 

A name given by the Baltis to the Dard communities dwelling amoDg 
them iu the country south-east of Haramosh. Biddulph gives the best 
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account extant of these isolated fractions of the l)ard race, and the follow¬ 
ing description is taken entirely from his “ Tribes of the Hindu Kush," 
“Dwelling among the Baltis, in small numbers in the Rondd and 
Skardti districts, and in a large proportion in Khurmang and Himbaps,* 
are, as is shown in the accompanying table. Shins, Yashkins, and Dums, 
who. speak Shina :— 



Bono. 

Slila (Bom.) 

Y&8hkio. 

Dtira, 

Haiti. 

Rondti . . . 

None 

1 per cent. 

12 per cent. 

1’5 per cent. 

r 85'5 per cent. 

Skardu 

>» 

6'5 „ 

rs „ 

A few houses. 

92 

Khurmang . 

» 

23 

12 

6 per cent. 

60 

Himbaps 

ft 

62 

13 

1 

34 ,, 


But it must bo noted that the dialect of Shina, spoken [in Ronduf and 
Skardu, is the Astori, while in the Khurmang and Himbaps districts that 
of Chilas-Darel is in use. These people hold a position in the community 
inferior to that of the Baltis, who call them Brokpas, ' highlanders/ 
from the circumstance of their cultivating the higher and less fertile 
ground in the lateral valleyB and on the mountain-sides, while the lower— 
that is, the best—ground is in the hands of Baltis, Mr. Drew, overlook¬ 
ing this fact, accounts for the name and their presence in Baltistan 
by suggesting that they* came over the passes from Nagar and settled 
among the Baltis, but there are no Shins in Nagar, nor is the Shina 
language spoken there. The account given of thomselves by the Brokpas 1 
is, no doubt, the true one. About the beginning or middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century the MakponJ ruler of Skardu was Ahmad Shab, who had 
four sons. The eldest of these succeeded him as prince of Skardu, and, 
by tho aid of his brothers, subdued the country to the westward as far as 
Chitr&l, The three younger brothers were eventually established in Khur¬ 
mang, Rondu, and Astor, and founded the families which ruled in those 
places with more or less independence till the conquest of the country by 
the Dogrds. The Brokpas say that in the course of the different warlike 
expeditions of the four brothers, they were carried off from their own 
countries, Astor and Chilas, and forcibly settled in the places in which we 
now find them. This is borne out, not only by the different dialects of 
Shina spoken among them, but by the fact that no Brokpas are to be 
found in Shigar and Khapdin, the princes of which places do not belong 
to the Makpon family. Had they found their way into Baltistfin by the 

* The district drained by the Shingo river is included in the Khurmang district, and is 
chiefly inhabited by Brokpas. Himbaps is the name givon by the Baltis to the Drds district, 
which by the Brokpas is called Humus. 

t The village of Doro is tho only one in the Rondu district in which the Gilgit dialect of 

Shins is spoken. 

J Makpon is the family name of the princes of Rondu, Astor, and Khurmang. 
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route suggested by Mr. Drew, Sbigar is the district io which they would 
now be most numerous. 

“ Towards the Brokpas the Baltis occupy the same position of a superior 
and privileged class, as the Shins occupy towards the Yashkins elsewhere. 
Notwithstanding their inferior position, the Brokpas maintain their caste 
system among themselves. The distinctive term of 1 Shin ’ is rarely 
used. The name by which the Shins o£ Baltistan prefer to call them¬ 
selves is ‘ Rom/ which must not cause them to be confused with the 
Rono caste previously mentioned. They acknowledge themselves to be¬ 
long to the Shin caste of Gilgit, Astor, &e„ but divide themselves into 
four sub-castes— 

1. Sharshing, I 3. Doro, 

2. Gabur, | 4. Yudai, 

who intermarry freely, and are in all respects equal amongst them¬ 
selves. This probably represents a state of things which once existed in 
the Shin countries further west. It is perhaps worth noting that the 
term‘Rom’is the one applied to themselves by our English gipsies; it 
would be curious if any connection could be traced between them and the 
Shins. 

“ The Roms refuse to intermarry with the Yashkins, who, in Kliurmang 
and Himbaps, are also called Brusha. This is almost the same name 
as that by which the Yashkin caste still call themselves, as already men¬ 
tioned in Hunza and Nagar. 

“ Intermarriage between the Brokpas and Baltis, though practised, is not 
common. The children are called according to the father’s race, but the 
two races live alongside each other with little intermixing. Nevertheless, 
it is evident that the Baltis have at some time been strongly influenced by 
Dard customs. It is not the intention to enter into any detailed account of 
the Baltis, but a brief acquaintance with them is sufficient to show that 
they are far more deeply imbued with Dard oustoms than casual intermar¬ 
riage with the present Brokpas would account for. 

“ In the Indus valley, above Kliurmang, Mr. Drew gives the names of 
ten villages of Buddhist Dards. I have not had an opportunity of visiting 
these villages, and most of the information I have concerning them is 
gathered from Mr. Drew’s work and from Mr, Shaw's papers. From the 
specimens of their language given by Messrs. Drew and Shaw, it is evident 
that they speak a dialect of Shina, which, however, differs so much from 
that spoken by the Baltistan Brokpas, that the latter are obliged to use the 
Balti language in conversing with them.” 

The following extracts from Mr. Shaw’s paper will show the chief points 
of interest concerning them as compared with other Dard communities 

“ While isolated among strangers they have preserved themselves with a caste-like 
feeling from amalgamating with them, and seem to have only recently and very super¬ 
ficially accepted the religious beliefs of their neighbours. The greater part of the tribe 
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is thus nominally Buddhist, while two or throe of their north-western villages bordering 
on Baltistdn have become Muealmdn." 

• *••**** 

“ Foremost among their tenets is the abhorrence of the cow. This is an essentially 
Ddrd peculiarity, though not universal among them. Unlike Hiudds, they consider that 
animal’s touch contamination, aud, though they are obliged to uso bullocks in ploughing, 
they scarcely handle them at all. Calves they seem to hold aloof from still moro. They 
use a forked stick to put them to or remove them from, the mother. They will not 
drink cow’s milk (or touch any of its products in any form) ; and it is only recently 
that they have overcome their repugnance to using shoes made of the skin of the animal 
they so condemn. When asked whether tbeir abstaining from drinking the milk and 
eating the flesh of cows is due to reverence suoh ns that of the Hiudds, thoy say that 
their feeling is quite the reverse. Tbo cow is looked upon as bad, not good, and if one 
of them drank its milk they would not admit him into tbeir houses. 

“ Thus although tho Brokpas of Dah-Hanu aro nominally Buddhists, yet their real 
worship is that of local spirits or demons, like the Lha-mo (goddess) of Dah. Her 
name is Shiring-mo. A certain family in the village supplies the hereditary officiating 
priest.” 

*****•#• 

“ In each houso the fireplace consists of tbrpe upright stones, of which the one at the 
back of the hearth is the largest, 18 inches or 2 feet in height. On this stone they 
place an offering for the Lha-mo from every dish cooked there, before they eat of it. 
They also place there the first-fruits of the harvest. Such is their household worship. 

" Besides this spirit-worship, whioh is their tribal religion, they have a superficial 
coating of Buddhism. They say that three or four cyclee,—that is, forty or fifty years 
ago,—aftor a war between Shigar and Ladak, when their country wns occupied by the 
Laddk army, the lamas converted them. The head lama at the monastery of 
Skirbiohan, farther up tho river, told me, however, that it was only some twelve or 
fifteen years ago that the Brokpas were converted by lam*B from his monastery, who 
went on begging-tours amongst them. Hut this may have been a mere revival. At 
any rate, thero is a remarkable abseDoe in the Dah-Hanu oountry of those Buddhist 
monuments which form such a conspicuous feature along the roads and in the villngcs of 
Tibet.” 

**••##•* 

“ Mr- Drew, who has given a most interesting short account of these Brokpas in 
bis * Jamd and Kashmir,’ is, I think, mistaken in supposing that they have no casto as 
the other Drfrds have. I have heard of at least three caste-like divisions, which we may 
call those of priests, cultivators, and artisans. 

“ ((everting the custom of the Hindis iu the matter of marriage, the lower caste 
may take wives from the higher, but not vice versd (except in the case of the priests). 
Probably, as a consequence of this, a married daughter is never allowed to re-enter the 
house of her parents, and may not touch anything belonging to them. After throe 
generations of marriages with the higher oaste, the progeny are admitted into it. 

“ Polyandry is the rule in Dah-Hanu.” 

• ••••*** 

“It is not only in marriage that they keep themselves apart from tbeir neighbours. 
They will not eat with the Tibetan Buddhists or Musaim&ns, or other outsiders, nor will 
they allow those to oome near their cooking-plsces. *The caste prejudice seems to 
originate on the side of the Brokpa, for their neighbours ofton eat iu their houses; only 
separate dishes are given them, which are afterwards purified by burning juniper. No 
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Brokpa will eat in the house or from the dishes of a Tibetan ; nor will he eat fish or 
birds, or (of course) cow’s flesh. Formerly, if they had been among the Tibetdns they 
would purify themselves with the smoke of the ‘shukpa’ before entering their houses 
again." 

***••*»• 

“ So much for the (so-called) Buddhist Brokpas. But tbe villages of the same tribo 
which lie exposed to Musalman influence down the Indus ou the two roads leading north¬ 
west and south-west respectively, have all been converted to Islam. Of the settlements on 
the former road—that down the Indus—and in side valleys near it, the village of Ganok 
is entirely inhabited by Musalmdn Brokpas, while those of Dangel, Marul, Chulichan, 
and Singkarmon are inhabited partly by Musalmdn (Shta) Brokpas and partly by Baltl 
(Tlbetdn Musalman) of the same sect. Below this the population ia entirely Balt(. On 
the other road—that across a low pass south-westward to Kargil—the villages of Tsirmo 
and Lalung are also inhabited partly by Musalmdn Brokpas and partly by Musalman 
Tibetdns from the adjoining district of Punk. These Musalmdn Brokpas on both roads 
speak the Dah dialect and dress like the Dab people, and keep apart from the Musal- 
mdn Tibetdns, both in matters of marriage and eating. But they have no caste inequal¬ 
ities amongst them like their non-Musalman kinsmen, and generally they do not object 
to drinking milk, though at Tsirmo there seems to be a relic of the Brokpa prejudice 
against tbe cow in the fact that their women do not touch that animal. 

“ The intensity of their feeling with regard to the cow and domestic fowl Bhows thoir 
kinship with the Shins of Gilgit, and the fact that that feeling is one of aversion, and 
not of reverence, is sufficient to show that in the case of the latter it has not sprung into 
existence since their conversion to the faith of Islam, but is an ancient tradition of tho 
race. The form of spirit-worship, the traces of which are preserved among them, 
appears to bo identical with that of which the traditions still linger in Gilgit, and the 
reverence shown for the cedar and its purifying properties links the Dali-Hanu Ddrds still 
closer to the ShinB of Gilgit. Buddhism, having been recently introduced among them, 
has penetrated only skin-deep, and their practices in these matters are probably little 
changed from their pre-Buddhistio state, proving what can otherwise only be a matter of 
inference and conjecture, that the religion of the Gilgit Shins previous to tho introduc¬ 
tion of Islam was not Buddhism. Tho existence of a strict caste system among them, 
mentioned by Mr. Shaw, is particularly noteworthy, though the reversal of tbe system 
by which higher castes take wives from the lower without exchange is especially curious. 
The maintenance of the custom of not eating with outsiders, even of their own religion, 
is most remarkable, and Bhows the former prevalence among tbe Shins of some type of 
Brahminism. Mr. Shaw speaks of them as Brokpas, but I did not hear that name 
applied to them, either by Baltis or by the Brokpas of Bids. I was told that they call 
themselves Arderkaro, and by the Baltis they are named Kyango. The latter recognise 
them to bo of the same stock as the other Brokpas, though these do not acknowledge 
them as kinsmen. 

“ Mr. Drew mentions a tradition existing among them that they came from the west¬ 
ward, and suggests that they belong to an earlier immigration. I believe that we may 
see in them the relics of the race which once occupied the whole Indus valley between 
Ldb and Gilgit, and to which the Baltis of the present day are indebted for their infu¬ 
sion of Aryan blood.” (Biddufph.) 

“Whenever the Ddrds are in contact with Baltis or with Bhots, these other call them 
(whether Muhammadan or Buddhist Ddids) Brokpa or Blokpa. The word Brok or 
Blok means iu Tibetan a high pasture ground, and Brokpa or Blokpa must mean 
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‘ highlander.' Presumably the Dards first oame in oontraot with the Baltf* by coming 
over the passes and settling in the higher parts of the valleys.” (Drew, p. 433.) 

BROKPA—MAGJO—TANDAL—Lat. 35° 18'. Long. 75° 33'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Skavdu (Baltist^n). It is said to contain 
a hundred and twenty-nine houses. 

BUOR-Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 73° 81'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga river, about 3 
miles north of Mozafarabad, on the path towards Titwal, 

A stream flows down through the north end of the village, which lies on 
a ledge at the foot of the hills. The inhabitants are Muhammadan zamfn- 
dars, and number four families; there are also four mills in the village. 

BUBAR—Lat. 36° 9'. Long. 73° 53'. Elev. 6,000'. 

A village fort in Punial, on the left bank of the Gilgit river, opposite 
Gulmati, with which it is connected by a rope bridge. It is a large and 
prosperous village, with many fruit-trees about it, and a considerable 
amount of vine cultivation. The fort is reckoned a strong one. (Drew). 

BUDIL—Lat. 33° 80'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 14,120'. 

The Budil or Sedau pass crosses the Partial range towards the south-west 
corner to the valley of Kashmir, north of the province of Naoshera. 

The distance between the village of Budil and Sedau, a village situated 
about 6 miles south-west of Shupion, is 86 miles, the pass lying about 
midway. The road is good, except the part near the summit, which is 
very steep, the path crossing over snow, which never entirely melts. 

The pass is open from May to the beginning of Novomber, and is much 
used. (Allgood — ‘Montgomerie.) 

BtlDIL—Lat. 38° 23'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A large village consisting of about fifty houses compactly built, lying in a 
district of the samo name on the southern slopes of the Pansal range, north 
of Naoshera; it is connected with Gulabgarh to the east by a very fair 
path, quite practicable for horses, and is distant 85 miles south of Sedan, 
in the valley of Kashmir, the road lying over the Budil or Sedau pass. A 
few hundred yards south of the village, which stands on the right bank of 
the na/a, is a small square-bastioned fort, in rather a bad condition. There 
are a few Muhammadan families residing in the village, but the great 
majority of the inhabitants of the neighbouring districts are Hindus; they 
are described as a small, wretched-looking set, who appear to suffer much 
from fever. 

There is a good deal of rice cultivation about the village, and supplies 
are plentiful. (Allgood——Montgomerie.) 
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This river, called also the Bandipura nala, takes its rise on the lofty moun¬ 
tains between Haramuk and the Gurais valley, and flowing in a westerly 
and south-westerly direction, through the Khuihama pargana, empties 
itself into the Wular lake. 

It is crossed by a bridge between Watpura and Bandipura, and may 
also be forded. 

BUDURMUNU—Lat. 88° 34'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A small village containing six houses, situated on the south-west side of the 
Slifihabad valley, about 3 miles north-west of Verndg. About half a 
mile beyond the village there is a defile which leads up to the cave of 
Munda j the ascent is said to be rough and steep, and about 2 kos long. 

( Ince .) 

BUGRA—Lat. 83° 57'. Long. 74° 45'. Elev. 

A large village containing twenty-five houses, situated about a mile north¬ 
west of Drigam, on a stream from the Yechara river. 

BUILLUNDER ( Ddrd , BullAr Dur<j)— Lat. 34° 32'. Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 

A village in the Tilail valley, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, on the path towards Dras. It contains a masjid and about 
twelve houses. 

BULACHI—Lat. 85° 43'. Long. 74° 61'. Elev. 

A village on a torrent of the same name, which joins the loft bank of the 
Indus. It consists of eight houses. Communication with it is very difficult, 
but in winter a bridge is thrown across the Indus near this point. {Aylmer.) 

BULAKCHI—Lat. 36° 15'. Long. 78° 5'. Elev. 11,500'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakasb, 13 miles east of 
Shahdula. Grass and fuel procurable. 

There are some jade quarries near here, at the base of the Kuenlun 
range. The excavations extend over several small knolls or spurs, and 
are all superficial. These spurs are covered with a loose, gravelly detritus, 
beneath which is concealed the rock in which the jade forms veins of very 
varying thickness, colour, and quality. The quarries have been abandoned 
since the overthrow of the Chinese rule in Kashgar in 1863. (Bellew — 
Trotter.) 

BULAK-I-MURGHAI or MURGHI—Lat. 35° 5'. Long. 77° 61'. 
Elev. 15,200'. 

A halting-place between Brangsa Polu and Kizil AngupJ on a stream which 
flows from the Dipsang plains into the Sbyok river. Between Murgbai 
and Kizil Angu^l the road is very difficult, and crosses the stream repeatedly. 
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Dr. Stoliczka died here on the 19th June 1874, on the return journey 
of Sir D. Forsyth's mission from Yarkand, after having crossed the Kara¬ 
koram pass and the bleak Dipsang plains. 

The winter and summer routes from Leh to Yarkand unite here. 
( Trotter — liellew.) 

BULDA— 

A pargana in the Shahir-i-kas zilla of the Miraj division; owing to its 
limited extent and nearness to the city, it possesses no tahsfl station. 

BttLI—Lat. 38° 56'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village lying in the middle of the valley, rather more than a mile west 
of Tral. Rice is extensively cultivated in the surrounding district, which 
is low and swampy, the village standing on high ground shaded by line 
trees. There are about ten houses, surrounded by vegetable gardens, which 
are enclosed with mud walls. 

BULLAN—Lat. 85° 19'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A village containing elovon houses, on the left bank of the Astor river, 
a few miles above the fort. It is surrounded by a considerable amount of 
cultivation, and is divided into several hamlets. 

BUNDAR PASS—Lat. 85° 6'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 15,000'. 

A pass over the Kishan Ganga-Indus watershed connecting Bunar with 
Sharidi. The path leading to it from the Sharidi side is quite unfitted 
for laden animals. It is said to be open for six months. [Aylmer.') 

BUNGLA BUL—Lat. 84° 43'. Long. 75°. Elev. 

A store-house and encamping ground, situated on the right bank of the 
Burzil stream, 10 miles north-east of the Gurais fort, on the road to 
Skardu. Vigne remarked that opposite t his place the stream had apparently 
worn away the limestoue rock to a depth of 150 feet. 

BtfNJt or BAWANJl—Lat. 35° 38'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 4,631'. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus, about 6 or 7 miles above the 
junction with it of the Astor river. This was at one time a flourishing 
settlement, and is said to have contained eight forts, but during the wars 
at the beginning of the present century it was laid waste and became 
entirely depopulated. In 1841 it contained only two hundred houses, and 
it was then finally ruined by the disastrous flood of that year. The irrigation, 
channels were destroyed, and their repair was beyond the means of the 
poor inhabitants. The Kashmir government has, however, taken the 
place in hand with a view to encouraging its resettlement, but, as at 
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present it only contains the remains of a colony of convict horse-stealers 
and a small garrison, the area under cultivation is naturally small. The 
place is, however, of some importance, as it commands the ferry across the 
Indus. There is a fort which was built by the Dogras, and is manned by 
about seventy men, with about as many more in barracks outside. 

It is an irregular square on the right bank of a deep ravine, and is very 
strong on that side. A curtain divides the fort into two unequal parts. 
The garrison live in huts, chiefly in the southern part, the other being 
occupied by a large tank. There is a bastion at the north-east corner with 
embrasures. The armament consists of a 3-inch brass gun and six »her- 
lachas. The western face, with several round bastions, overlooks the 
Indus. The fort is built of rubble and mud, and on the east and north¬ 
east is so encroached on by a thick plantation of fruit-trees, chiefly mulberry 
aud apricot, as to be easily assaulted. 

The valley hero is warm and dry. With irrigation two crops can be 
raised. In winter snow seldom falls. The mountains round are lofty, 
rocky, and bare, which increases the summer heat. There is a fall of about 
600 feet to the Indus, which has here, when in flood, a width of 300 yards. 
The water flows with a swift current, and is very .deep. The ferry is about 
a mile above the fort, and just above where the Sai nala joins the- Indus. 
Three boats and one skin raft were in use, June 1st, 1888. The boats 
were strongly built, propelled by paddles and capable of carrying twenty 
men, or twenty maunds, or four horses, besides the crew. There are fifteen 
boatmen, nearly all Kashmiris, who declare they are forcibly sent from the 
valley of Kashmir, have to remain for three years, and are not allowed to 
Ramghat bridge. The passage in summer is often very difficult and pass 
the sometimes dangerous. 

In case of military operations in the Gilgit direction, a flying bridge 
would be the best method of crossing the Indus here. The current is too 
strong for any other form of bridge; 300 yards of wire rope would have to 
be taken up. 

Opposite Bunjf and on the left bank of the Indus is a ravine bearing 
the same name. At no great distance this ravine opens out, aud there are 
a considerable number of flat spots suitable for summer camps. ( Major 
Ward.) There is an intermediate telegraph station here between Gilgit 
aud Astor. ( Biddulph—Drew — Tanner — Barrow — Aylmer.) 

BURAN—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

A village lying at the foot of the table-land just east of Patan, near the 
edge of the Pambarsar morass. It is surronnded with rice cultivation, and 
includes three mahallas, or districts : Um-Buran, containing twelve houses ; 
Ban-Buran, ten houses; and Mullapur-Buran, eight houses. In fiscal 
matters Um-Buran is considered as part of Palhallan. 
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BtfRANAMBAL—Lat 34° 80'. Long. 74° 2'. Elev. 

A village lying in a mountain valley west of the Uttar pargana j it is 
situated on tho right bank of the Badkhol stream, one of the headwaters 
of the Kamil river. 

This village has been inhabited by Kashmiris for the last sixty years; 
before that the inhabitants were from Bhutan. ( Montgomerie.) 

BURCHATHANG—Lat. 34° 48'. Long. 79° 13'. Elev. 17,425'. 

A halting-place on the Changchenmo route, between Nischu and Tso 
Thang. No wood or grass procurable. Camp on small stream, which 
flows from tho south. Road from Nischu good, following the left bank of 
the stream. {Johnson.) 

BURJl LA-Lat. 35° 85'. Long. 75° 85'. Elev. 15,878'. 

A pass in Baltistan between Skardu and tho Deosai plains. The ascent 
from Skardu is very fatiguing, up a rough, stony Blope. (See also 
“ Routes.”) 

BURNAl—Lat, 84° 87'. Long. 75°. Elev. 

A small village at the west end of the Tilail valley, situated on the right 
bank of the Kishan Ganga river, opposite the junction of the Lahan-i- 
thabstream. It contains a masjid, and six houses inhabited by Muham¬ 
madan zamindars. 

The road from Tilail to Gurais passes up the bed of the Kushpat 
stream, about half a mile to tho north-east of the village; but when the 
water is low, an activo, unladen man can, it is said, reach the Gurais 
valley along the bank of tho river, which here flows in a narrow channel, 
hemmed in by precipitous pine-clad mountains. 

BURN I— 

A stream which runs from tho Veshau, on the southern edge of the Shupion 
wudar. (Montgomerie.) 

BURPHRAR—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A village in tho Sind valloy, situated on the right bank of the river, almost 
opposite Sombal. It is watered by a stream which flows down from the 
Kotwal mountain to the north-west, and it produces rice. The village 
contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by zamindars, including a 
carpenter and a potter. 

BURTSI—Lat. 35° 10'. Long. 78° 5'. Elev. 16,000'. 

A halting-place on the Karakoram route to Yarkand, between Bulak-i- 
Murghai and Kizil Ang 4 /, on tho Dipsang plain. (Drew.) 

BURTSI—Lat. 86° 5'. 7 Long. 79° 12'. Elev. 

A halting-place on Hayward’s route by the Changchenmo valley, about 80 
miles from Nischu and 24 miles from Kizil Jilga, and north-west of Tso 
Thang. (Drew.) 
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BURU—Lat. 84° 82'. Long. 76° 12'. Etev. 

A village said to contain 20 houses in the Kartze division of the Dias ilaka 
(Baltist an), 

It lies on the left bank of the Suru river, couple of miles above the 
Kargu fort. {Aylmer.) 

BURZIL—Lat. 84° 50'. Long. 75° 8' Elev. 10,740'. 

A store-house and camping place, situated at the limit of the forest, on the 
right bank of the stream at the northern extremity of the Gurais valley on 
the road to Skardu; it lies 26 miles north-east of Gurais fort, and 53 
miles south-west of Skardu. Two defiles are continued from this spot • 
that on the east leads to the table-land of Deosai ; the other, which is more 
in a line with the ascent, leads over lofty mountains to Astor. 

Vigne states that on approaching the Stakpi La, otherwise called Burzil 
or the Birches, the limestone suddenly ceases, and is succeeded by a forma¬ 
tion of granite. 

These regions present as wild and grey a scene as any painter could 
wish for, made up of a confusion of snowy summits and hoary precipices, 
broadly relieved in one place by the deep rust colour of the ironstone rock, 
the chaotic masses with which the whole valley is thickly covered, the 
streams of the incipient Kishan Ganga dashing over and amongst them, 
with the milk-white and delicate stems of the birch tree in full leaf trem¬ 
bling amidst their descending violence, 

BURZIL— 

A stream which drains the east end of the Gurais valley ; it rises on the 
southern slopes of the Dorikun pass, and flows almost due south until joined 
by the Nagai stream from the east, when it bendB to the south-west, and, 
receiving the waters of the Gishal by its right bank, empties itself into the 
Kishan Ganga river, in lat. 34° 38', long. 74° 55', below the village of 
Achur, about 2 miles east of the Gurais fort. 

In the neighbourhood this stream is commonly known as the Sind; the 
main road to Gilgit lies along its right bank; it is usually fordable, except 
for about three months in the year during the height of summer; it is 
bridged near the Burzil store-house, by the Ni&t bridge below the village of 
Dudgay, and by the Kutubut bridge about 2 miles above the village of 
Tsenial ; there is frequently also a bridge at this latter village, on the path 
to the Tilail valley. In winter the stream freezes, and the inhabitants o 
the valley are then accustomed to use it as a road. 

BURZIL— 

A stream which takes its rise on the north slopes of the Rajdiangan lidge 
between Kashmir and Gurais, and, flowing in a north-easterly direction, 
empties itself into the Kishan Ganga river, in lat. 34° 39 , long. 74 45 , 
below the village of Kanzalwan. 
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The high-road to Gurais, Astor, and Skardu lies along the bed of this 
stream, which is crossed by a bridge just south of Kanzalwan. 

The stream appears to be locally better known as Zotkusu. The valley 
is a narrow defile, enclosed by mountains thousands of feet high; and is 
very subject to avalanches, which form snow-bridges all along the course 
of the river. {Barrow.) 

BUTWOR—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right hank of the Jhelum, about 2 miles south¬ 
east of Srinagar. It is said that in ancient times a canal communicating 
with the city was cut from below this village to avoid the sinuosities of the 
river. 

BYICHA—Lat. 35° 33'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A small pargana in the ilaka of Rondu (Baltistan). 

It lies along the right bank of the Indus, where that river flows north 
and south. It includes the villages of Hamora, Tungus, and Girbedas, and 
has about 20 houses. {Aylmer) 
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CAYLEY’S PASS or CHANGLUNG YOKMA— 

Lat. 34° 30'. Long. 79° 5'. Elev. 19,280*. 

Is crossed on the eastern route from the Changehenmo valley to the Kara- 
kash river, between Gogra and Nischu. 

Dr. Henderson crossed this pass when proceeding with the first mis¬ 
sion to Yarkand in 1870. After leaving the hot springs, which are 8 miles 
north of Gogra, he says: “ We now found it difficult at times to keep to 
the proper route, for the valleys all looked very similar to one another. 
We were greatly assisted by small piles of stones erected at every quarter 
of a mile or so by Dr, Cayley’s men, who had preceded us, 

“ On July 30th we started to cross a pass to Gnischu, 16 miles distant. 
The thermometer was at 18° F. The ascent was very gradual and easy, 
except for 2 miles near the top. 

“ This pass, a new and easy one, having been discovered by Dr. Cayley, 
we afterwards distinguished by th^j name of ‘ Cayley’s pass.’ It is to the 
east of that taken by Messrs. Shaw and Hayward. There was no snow 
on the pass itself, and very little on the hills near it. 

“ Two roads branch off from this road towards Khoban ; the best of 
these strikes to the north from Sumgal.” ( Henderson .) 

CH ACHAT A—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 26'. Elev. 

A village lying on the upper road and nearly midway, between Doda and 
Ramban. It contains about fifteen houses, most of the inhabitants being 
Hindus. 

CHACK—Lat. 34° 35'. Long. 73° 57'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawer, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river. It contains a masjid and eleven houses, seven of which are 
inhabited by Kashmiri Muhammadans aud four by Gujars. This village 
seems to be considered a part of Sharkot, from which, however, it is sepa¬ 
rated by a spur lying about a mile to the north-east. 

CHADARTASH or “ TENT STONE 

Lat. 35° 45'. Long. 78° 2'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the Karakoram route north of the Karakoram pass, 
situated between Kizil Tagh and Wahab Jilga, on a tributary of the Yar¬ 
kand river close to its source. No water or grass between this and Malik- 
sh£h. The river-bed is almost dry. {Shaw, June ‘26th.) 

CHAGRA—-Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 78° SO'. Elev. 15,090'. 

A halting-place, near the north end of the Pangong lake, on the Chang- 
chenmo route, 106 miles from L6h. There are one or two stone huts here. 
Grass plentiful, and fish in the stream, 
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There is a well-known grazing ground near Chagra, and thousands of 
sheep and shawl-wool goats are kept here all the year round. 

Wild lavender bushes are very plentiful. All cultivation ceases here. 
{Trotter — Johnson.) 

CHAHAL—Lat. 32° 53'. Long. 75° 3'. Elev. 

This village consists of a few scattered huts, about 1| miles north of 
Dansal, in the province of Jamu. It is surrounded by extensive culti- 
tion. 

CIIAJOSH JILGA—Lat. 35° 26'. Long. 78° O'. Elev. 15,963'. 
An encamping ground, 160 miles north of L6h, on the Karakoram route 
to Khot&n, 23 miles from Maliksh&h and 10 miles from Baltf Brangsa. 
No grass or fuel procurable. {Johnson.) 

CHAK—Lat. 83° 45'. Long. 74° 13'. Elev. 

A village in the Mandi district, lying near the eastern extremity of the 
Punch valley, about 7 miles from the town, on the path to Mandi, from 
which it is distant about 5 miles. -There are some shady trees in the 
village, which contains twenty-five houses inhabited exclusively by Muham¬ 
madans. Both rice and dry crops are grown. 

CHAKARKOT—Lat. 85° 44'. Long. 74° 86'. Elev. 5,050'. 

A village of twenty houses in the Gilgit district on the right bank of the 
Sai nala {q.v.) 3 which is here crossed by a wooden bridge, 30 feet long. 
Tho road to Gilgit leaves the valley just opposite Chakarkdt and crosses 
the watershed. Tho houses here are all built of boulders. The place is 
surrounded by a good deal of cultivation, and fruit-trees are numerous. 
A small, but good, encamping ground. {Barrow.) 

CHAKOTI—Lat. 34° 7'. Long. 73° 56'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, between T?ri and 
Hatiau, on the Mari route into Kashmir. There is a single-storied bun¬ 
galow for the accommodation of travellers. A few supplies procurable; 
water abundant. 

CHAKR—Lat 82° 59'. Long. 75° 44'. Elov. 

A village situated on the slopes of the mouutain a little distance north¬ 
west of Badrawar. It consists of about twelve houses, and has a mixed 
population of Muhammadans and Hindus. 

CHAKR TALAO CAMP—Lat. 84° 2'. Long. Elev. 18,890'. 

On the Changchenmo route, between Tankse and Lukung, a small shal¬ 
low pond, sometimes dry in summer. Coarse grass on further side of it. 
There is a considerable amount of grass near, and large herds of burel are 
found here in the spring. {Trotter—Ward.) 
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CIIALNA—Lat. 83° 8'. Long. 75° 10\ Elev. 

A very scattered village, inhabited by Hindus ol the Chatrf caste; it lies 
between Mir and Landra by the road from Jamu towards Kashmir. 

CIIALT—Lat. 86° 15'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 6,120'. 

A fort in Dardistdn on the right bank of the Hunza river, divided into 
two parts by the deep ravine of the Ckaprot stream. It stands in an open 
sloping plain, bare of trees, and though water is ample, the ground is poo r 
and rocky. On the other side of the Chaprot stream is a low hill about 
600 feet high, which completely commands the fort. This fort is garrisoned 
by 30 Kashmir sepoys. The place contains about 60 houses, Chalt, as well 
as Chaprot, are held in jagfr for Nagar by Bubar Khdn, one of the Nagar 
family. The Hunza rdja is most anxious to get the place into his pos¬ 
session, as by so doing he would cut off Nagar from all communication 
with Gilgit. This should never be permitted, and the place should always 
be held by a Kashmir garrison. {Barrow.) 

CHAMKOT—Lat. 34° 23'. Long. 73° 61'. Elev. 

A village situated just above the junction of the Sbamshabari and Kazi 
Nag streams, at the western extremity of the Karnao valley, which here 
opens out into a luxuriantly-cultivated plain. The village lies on the path 
about midway between Tftwal and the Karnao fort; it is shaded by 
numerous trees, including some chundrs, and produces both rice and dry 
crops. 

The upper portion of the village is occupied by eight families of zamfn- 
dars of the Bambd caste; in the lower part there are nine families of zamfn- 
dars, a barber, a mulla, and two Saiads. 

CIIAMMERIAN—Lat. 84° 26'. Long. 73° 82'. Elev. 

A village containing three houses, situated on the left bank of the Kisban 
Ganga river, about 5 miles north-east of Mozafarabad, on the path 
towards Tftwal. A small stream rushes down tho gorge in which the 
villago lies. 

CHAMOGAH—Lat. 85° 51'. Long. 74° 35'. Elev. 6,000' approx. 

A village of ten houses in the Gilgit district at the mouth of the Batakar 
nala, and on the north bank of the Gilgit river. This place has been 
recently brought under cultivation. {Barrow.) 

CHAMPA.S— 

A division of the Tibetdn race, Chang-pa or Northerner, a term applied to 
the Tartar shepherds of Changthang (northern plain). They lead a nomadic 
life on the upland valloys, places which, being too elevated for cultivation, 
are fit only for pastoral uses, e.g .,—the valley of the Indus abovo the 
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villages, the other plains or flat-bottomed valleys of Rupshu, and a few 
outlying places. They differ little from the Ladakis. Their different 
occupation would be sure to produce some changes; or rather the settled 
life led by the inhabitants of villages has changed them from what their 
ancestors were, who lived a nomad life and are now represented by the 
Champas. For it is likely that the course of events was this—that, of the 
Tibetans spreading north-westward, some reached a country where they 
were able to settle in and to cultivate, while some remained in the higher 
parts and kept to their pastoral ways. The difference in face is that the 
Champ&s have rather a projecting chin, while the Ladakis have a reced¬ 
ing one. They are a most hardy and a most cheerful set of people. 
Living all their lives in a severely cold climate, and getting a scanty 
subsistence, they still have the best of spirits. Their lives are spent in 
tents ; they stay for a month or two at a time at one spot to graze their 
flocks and herds, and then they move with them whither the advancing 
season promises them better pasturage. 

Dress. —The dress of the Champds is almost the same as that of the 
Ladakis, only that some of them wear the long wide coat of 6heep-skin 
instead of woollen cloth. 

Marriage — Religion .—As a rule, the Champas and Ladakis do not 
intermarry. The religion of the two is the same, but it lies lightly on 
the Champas. Their young men do not become lamas. ( Drew .) 

CHAMPtfRA—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, situated ou the high bank of the Katnil 
river, just south-west of Shalurah ; it contains five houses inhabited by 
zamiudars. Between this village and Samatwari, on the left bank of the 
river, there is a ford. 

CHAMSHAN—Lat. 84° 40'. Long. 77° 38'. Elev. 

A villago of five houses in Nubra, on the left bank of the Nubr6 river. 
The village suffered from a flood in 1886. {View.) 

CHANAGUNDor PILISK1MBO—Lat. 34° 36'. Long. 76° 8'. Elev. 8,675’. 
A village of eight houses on the right bank of the Dras river, on the route 
from Srinagar to Leh. It is situated between Tasbgam and Kargil, aud is 
127 miles from Leh. Travellers going to Baltistan either halt here or at 
Ksikitchu, on the opposite bank. The village stauds on a high bank of 
granite boulders. There is a little cultivation (wheat and barley). It is 
called Piliskimbo by the Tartars. The journey from Tashgam to Kargil 
is generally done in one march. {Bellcw—Drem — Aylmer.) 

CHANDA—Lat. 33° 1'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawar, containing about seven houses inhabited by llaj- 
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puts. It is situated above the left bank of tlie Neru river, about 7 miles 
north-west of Badrawar, on the road towards Doda. 

CHANDA—Lat. 35° 19'. Long. 75° 33'. Elev. 

A pargana of the ilaka of Skardu (Baltistan). It is situated at a con - 
siderable height above the Skardu plain, and is said to contain a hundred 
and fifty houses. 

CHANDAK—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 74° 13'. Elev. 

A large village in the Haveli pargana, at the eastern extremity of the 
Punch valley, above the confluence of the Mandi and Suran rivers. It is 
distant about 6 miles east of Punch, lying on the path nearly midway 
between that town and Mandi, and is surrounded by extensive rice-terraces 
which shelve down towards the river. The village contains about sixty 
houses, of which fifty are inhabited by Muhammadans and the remainder 
by Hindus. 

CHANDAL—Lat. 32° 45'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the right bank of the Siowa 
river, about 2 miles south of Loang. 

CHANDANWAS—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 75° 27'. Elev. 10,500'. 

An encamping ground (called Tanin), at the foot of the Astan Marg, at 
the confluence of the Zoljpat and Lidar streams. It lies about 6 miles 
north-east of Palgdm, on the road leading towards the cave of Amrnath, 
and is a triangular-shaped grassy plain of considerable extent, shadod by 
maguificent forest trees, with but little undergrowth; there are no habita¬ 
tions, but wood and water are abundant. 

Amrnath may be reached by two paths from this spot; one leads by the 
Shisha N&g, the other lies over the Astan Marg. The latter is very 
rough, 

CHANDARGCND—Lat. 33° 54'. Long. 74° 47'. Elev. 

A village in the Nag&m pargana, situated near the left bank of the Dudli 
Ganga river, rather more than 3 miles north-west of Chrar. It contains 
five thatched houses. 

CIIANDAR SAR—Lat. 34° 9'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A small lake lying on the lofty mountains between the valley of Kashmir 
and the Sind river. This lake, which is circular in form, having a diameter 
of about a quarter of a mile, is situated above the south-west end of the 
Jajimarg ; the stream which flows from it forms one of the sources of the 
Lidar river. 

CHANDARSlR—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 81'. Elev. 

A large village lying about 3 miles south of Palhallan and 0 miles 
south-west of Patan, on the path towards Gulmarg; it is situated in a little 
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valley on the east side of a wudar or table-land, and on the left bank of a 
stream which almost dries in the summer time; there is a small spring 
in the village, and another on the hillside to the north-west. 

There are some beautiful trees in the village, which contains seventeen 
houses inhabited by zamindars, including some pfrzadas, a messenger, a 
miller, and a tailor; and also fifteen families of sepoys occupying chack 
or rent-free lands in the neighbourhood. 

There is much rice cultivation about the village, which also produces 
dry crops. 

CHANDARSlR-Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 74° 80'. Elev. 6,116'. 

A wudar or table-land, lying between Palhallan and Kliipur, by the path 
leading towards Gulmarg; it is also called the Mogalpur wudar, from 
a village of that name situated at the foot of its south-west slope; but its 
most common appellation seems to be the Haistlak wudar. 

A great portion of the land is cultivated, and trees grow along its 
southern side. 

CHANDIMAR—Lat. 38° 38'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A log-house village in the glen between Baramgala and Poshiana, on the 
road between Bhimbar and Srinagar; it lies on the right bank of the Chitta 
Pani, about a mile north of Baramgala. It contains about twenty-five 
families, including four blacksmiths; the encamping ground is very limited ; 
some supplies and forage procurable. ( Vigne — AUgood.) 

CHANDNIAN-—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 73° 67'. Elev. 

A village in the Karnao valley, situated on the right hank of theKazi Nag 
stream; it lies on the path from Tftwal to Sopur by way of the Tutmari 
Gali. Gingl, in the valley of the Jhelum, can, it is said, be reached by 
two paths from this village. 

CHANDRA BHlGA— 

The Chenfib river bears this name in the upper part of its course. (See 
“ ChenXb.”) 

CHANG— 

A Ladaki drink. A light beer, made without hops; it varies very much in 
strength, one kind of it being almost as strong as whiskey, while the weaker 
kinds can he drunk freely like malt. (Manifold.) 

CtlANGAN—Lat 84° 48'. Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 

A village in Upper Drawer, situated on a low strip of flat cultivated land 
on the right bank of the Kish an Ganga river, about 2 miles west of 
Dddmal. 

A considerable stream, which is crossed by a bridge, flows down through 
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tlie eastern end of the village j huge boulders lie scattered about its banks, 
which are precipitous and rocky. 

The population consists of ten families of Muhammadan zamfndars, a 
carpenter, a blacksmith, and a mulla; there is a maejid in the village, and 
the zfarat of Saiad Shahad ; also a masnjir-khdna for the accommodation of 
travellers. 

There are a few trees scattered about the place, and some water-mills, 
which are turned by the stream. 

CHANGASouCHINGAS—Lat. 32° 15'. Long. 74°18\ Elev. 

A village between Naoshera and Rajaon on the Bhimbar route to Srinagar. 

The villago is situated on a plateau on the right bank of the Tawi 
river. A quarter of a mile distant is a bungalow, the best on the road. It 
consists of four rooms 20 feet square, surrounded by an enclosed verandah, 
9 feet wide, overlooking the river. 

The old sarAi is close to the bungalow. There is very little encamping 
ground, and supplies are very scanty. Water is procurable from a baoli or 
from the river beneath. The hillsides in the vicinity are covered with 
underwood and firs, but on the opposite side of the river there is good 
grazing ground. 

In proof of the ophiolatry that prevailed in these hills, the ancient slabs 
sculptured with figures of snakes have been adduced. 

A most curious example of these stones exists at this village, where, 
among a number of small lingams under a pi pal tree, is a rudely-carved 
slab, representing a serpent with its long coils spreading over the whole 
length of the stone, and a devotee with clasped hands standing below. 
( Wakefield-—Bates.) 

CHANG BURMA—Lat. 84° 43'. Long. 78° 85'. Elev. 

A large valley in the Pangong lake district, which finds its exit at the 
Ote plain. {Godwin-Austen,) 

CHANGCHENMO VALLEY— 

A long valley, tributary to the Shyok, which extends nearly east and west 
for more than 70 miles as the crow flies. The height of its junction 
with the Shyok must be about 12,000 feet; at the middle of its length it 
is 15,000 feet high, and from here it rises gradually to a pass which marks 
the boundary of the Rudok district. The bottom of the valley is a stony 
tract, with the river flowing through it in many channels. On the north 
side is a bold line of mountains, rocky in surface, and rising to a rugged 
ridge, about 6,000 feet above the river. 

Drew says : “ I have not followed the river below Pamzal, but believe 
it in that part to be a rapid stream flowing between narrowing rocky 
mountains (Major Ward, Xjft., confirms this). Above Pamzal the valley is 
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partly occupied by the wide gravelly river bed, and partly by alluvial 
terraces, all stony and bare. The hills that bound this vary much in 
height and steepness ; some are smooth-sided and comparatively low, others 
both lofty and steep. A branch valley leads up to the north, to the 
Lingzithang plateau. Above Gogra the valley divides into Kubraug, the 
west branch, and Changlung, the north-east branch." For hot springs of 
Chaugchenmo valley, vide “ Kiam ” and “ Changlung." 

From Gogra there is a choice of three roads, all leading on to the Ling¬ 
zithang plain, viz.:— 

(1) By the Changlung Pangtung pass. 

(2) „ „ Burma „ 

(3) By either the Changlung Burma or by the Changlung Yokrna 

pass (also called “Cayley’s pass"). 

The first is the western and best route; the second joins it at Kizil Jilga; 
the third, or eastern route, besides being the longest, crosses both the 
Lingzithang and Kuenlun plains. 

It was taken by Mr. Johnson and Dr. Henderson. They left the 
Changchenmo valley by the Lumkang and Cayley’s (or Changlung Yokma) 
passes respectively. On the 18th July the river was forded without diffi¬ 
culty between Pamzal and Gogra. Grass is plentiful 20 miles above the 
latter. (Trotter—Henderson — Johnson.) 

The Changchenmo valley is the great autumn grazing grounds for the 
flocks from the Lukung, Pabraong, and Tankse districts; occasionally great 
loss is sustained by an unusually early fall of snow, for the grass, which 
though nourishing, is at all times scanty, becomes quickly covered up and 
the animals die of starvation before they can be brought over the Marsemik 
iuto milder regions, (Manifold). 

CHANG LA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A pass leading from the Indus valloy on to the Chang plain. It is on the 
borders of Ladak and Chinese Tibet, and lies north of the Ganskiel La. 

CHANG LA or SAKTI PASS— 

Lat. 34° 4'9". Long. 77° 55'. Elev. 

Is crossed four marches from Leh on the Changchenmo route between 
Zingral and Tsultak camps. Marching from the former camp, proceed 
up the most northerly of the two valleys. An easy but stony ascent 
of 2 miles to the top. Descent of 4 miles very gradual. The steepest 
part of the ascent is from the village of Sakti for 3| miles to Zing¬ 
ral. Though neither formidable in height nor steepness, this is a 
difficult pass for laden animals on account of the badness of the road, 
which is a mere track winding through rocks and boulders. Yaks should 
therefore be used. The pass is free from glaciers. Both in July and 
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October very little snow was found on it. There is often Very little 
snow in June on this Chahg La. ( Trotter — Johnson—Henderson — Ward,) 

CHANGLUNG or CHAKLUNG os CHONGLUNG— 

Lat. 85° 56' 43". Long. 77° 83'. Elev. 10/760'. 

A small village of ooe oy two huts, with a few fields around/-situated on 
the left bank of the Nubri, about $0 miles north of L6h. It is the last 
inhabited place passed on the summer Karakoram route' from L£h to Y4r« 
kand. There are some hot springs here. The temperature of the three 
upper springs was 140° F., 172° F., and 174° F., respectively; that of the 
three lower ones, 163° F., 169° F., and 170°.F. One of the upper springs 
issued into a small pool, the pebbles in whioh were yellow nath a coating of 
sulphur. There was a bathing hut here, similar to those at the Panamikh 
springs. (Trotter— Belleto.) 

CHANGLUNG or CHENGLENG—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A ravine ih the Changchenmo valley, running up to the north-east from 
Gogra. “ Eight miles north of Gogra are some hot springs; one of them 
was Very curious. From the summit <Jf what appeiycd to be a huge round* 
ed boulder, about 8 feet high (composed of lime, and lying in the bed 
of the stream), a jet of water, having a temperature of about 160° F., rose 
to the height of a foot or more. This rock was in reality a large stalagmite, 
formed of carbonate of lime. The spring, in addition to consuming^ lime, 
is surcharged with carbonic acid gas, and effervesces like sodawwater as it 
escapes into the air. There are numerous other warm springs in the vici¬ 
nity with a temperature of about 90° F. All the ground about is covered 
with saline* effloresconce.” ( Henderson .) 

CHANGLUNG BURMA PASS—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 79° 3'. Elev. 19,280'. 
The route to this pass leaves the usual route vid the Pangtung pass, a few 
miles north of Gogra. It lies between the Changtung, Pangtung, and 
Changlung Yokma passes. 

Ascent of pass from Shummul Lungpa—“ Up valley about 84 miles 
to f<jrk, then up ravine to eastward. At half a mile take up ravine north by 
west, up steepish ascent across the pass. Descend low hill into broad, 
shallow valley, due east, down valley which bends to -north, and camp 
near black, jagged hill. No grass or fuel. March throughout good for 
laden animals.'' ( Trotter ) 

CHANGLUNG PANGTUNG PASS, or CHUtfGLANG PASS, or PANG¬ 
TUNG PASS—Lat. 34° 36'. Lbog. 78° 60'. Elev. 18,910'. 

Is crossed in the most westerly of the routes leading from the Changchen¬ 
mo valley to the Lingzithang plains. Ascent from Pangtung (154 miles 
from Gogra) steady, and uot very steep to • the top of the pass. “ The 
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road then passes over a high table-land for about a mile, after which it 
enters a ravine, along which it passes for 9J miles of execrable road, crossing 
the stream in numerous places, beforo reaching the camping ground of 
Sumzungling; this is the stillest bit on the whole journey to Kashmir ” 
{Trotter.) 

CHANGLUNG YOKMA PASS —Fide “ Cayi.fVs Pass/' 

CHANGTASH or CIIONGTASH —Vide “ Kumdan "—the Turkf name, 
signifying “ Willow Boulders." ( H. Strachey.) 

CHANGTASH or GREAT STONE— 

Lat. 85° 86' 66." Long. Elev. 15,690'. 

A camping-ground on the Changchenmo route, 281 miles from Kizil Jilga, 
and 14 miles from Shorjilga camp, under a big rock near where the bed 
of the Karakash is much narrowed by precipitous hills coming down near 
tho river-bauk. No wood or grass. Khushk Maidan would be a better 
• camping ground, distant 18£ miles from Kizil Jilga, where there is a little 
grass, and where fuel is abundant. 

This place is called Chungtas in the government map. There are hot 
springs 6 miles below camp on right bank of the Karukash. {Trotter.) 

CHANGTHANG— Vide “ Reno” (chang = north, thang=plain). 

Tho whole of. Tibet is classified by the Tibetans into two portions,—the 
<f Reng ” and “ Changthang.” 

The first signifies a deep valley, low and warm enough for agricultural 
occupation, and generally a country containing such valleys. 

Changthang literally means the “north plain,” but in common an ele¬ 
vated plain, or wide open valley, too high and cold for any but pastoral 
uses. 

Changthang is the prevailing character in the eastern parts of Ladak, 
and Reng in the west. 

The Changhas or Champas are the shepherds of the Changthang, while 
the inhabitants of the Reng country aro called Rengpa, or lowlanders. 
{H. Stretcher/.) 

CHANGTHAN PLAINS— 

In Rudok territory, they lie east of the Lingzithang plains, and are divided 
from them by a range of hills. A good route from Rudok leads over tbeso 
plains into Khot^n. {Johnton.) 

CHANOTE—Lat. 32° 59'. Long. 75° 45'. Elev. 

A village situated on the slopes of the mountains a little distance north¬ 
west of Badrawtir. 

It contains about twelve houses, inhabited by a mixed population of 
Muhammadans and Hindus. It is frequently called Chakr-chanote, from 
the village which adjoins it. 
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CH ANPl/IlA—Lat. 34° 23'. Long. 73° 52'. Elev. 

A village lying on a gontlo slope above the left bank of the Shamshabari 
stream, at the western extremity of the Karnao valley; it produces rice aud 
also some dry crops, and is surrounded by a mass of cultivation, which 
extends for a considerable distance along the bank of the river. 

The village is divided into two divisions, Upper and Lower Chanpura, 
and contains altogether nineteen houses,inhabited by.Muhammadau zarnln- 
dars of the Budwal caste. 

CIIANTHAN—Lat. 33° 19'. ‘ Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village situated abovo the right bank- of tho stream, at the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of the Periston valley. 

The houses, which number about five, are built of timber, and have 
flat roofs. All the inhabitants are Hindus. 

CHAOMUK—Lat. S3 0 18'. Long..73° 47'. Elev. 1,202'. 

A town situated on a plain on the right bank of the Punch T6i river, which 
may be forded in the dry season, and is crossed by a ferry during the rains; 
it is distant 10 miles north-west of Mirpur, and 36 miles south-west of 
Kotli, by way of Sensar. The prosperity of this place is said to be on the 
wane; it is still, however, the centre of a considerable trade in country 
produce between the neighbouring districts of. the Panjdb and the surround¬ 
ing hills. The following is an approximate enumeration of the inhabitants : 
two hundred and fifty houses inhabited by Hindu zamindars, fifty Hindu 
shopkeepers, one hundred Muhammadan zamindars, twenty-five Muham¬ 
madan shopkeepers, sixty of various trades and occupations; there arc also 
8ix sepoys attached to the thana. 

The town contains two masjids and the ziirat of the Panch Pir, and 
two Hindu temples; the red-brick dome of tho larger forms a conspicuous 
landmark; there are likewise three gardens in the town, 

CHAPROT—Lat. Long. Elov. 7,100', approx. 

A district holding a semi-independent position between Gilgit and Hunza. 
It is situated north of the Naltar mountain and west of the Hunza river, 
at the point where it makes its great bend to the south. Tho fort of 
Chap rot is situated on the right bank of the Chaprot nadi, about 8 miles 
from its junction with the Ilunza river. It is locally considered impreg¬ 
nable, being situated at the fork between two precipitous ravines, but it is 
commanded on both sides at a distance of 600 or GOO yards. It is usually 
garrisoned by a company of Kashmir troops. Besides Chaprot itself, 
there are the hamlets of Barishk, Das, and Chalt in the Chaprot glen. 
From the head of the glen there is a difficult path into tho Naltar valley. 

It is very necessary that Chaprot should belong to Gilgit, as its posses¬ 
sion secures Gilgit from the predatory attacks of the Kanjutis. ( Biddulph.) 
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CHARAK—Lat. 84° 24'. Long. 70° 82'. Elev. 

A small village on the route from Srinagar to L6h, situated at the west end 
of the Namyik La, between Mulbekh. and Kharbu, 84 miles from I^h. 

( Cunningham.) 

CHARTS A—Lat. 84° 40'. Long. 77° 87'. Elev. 

A village in Nubr4 on the right bank of the Nubra river. It is about tho 
most conspicuous jJlace in the district. At one time it was also the most 
important, for here lived the hereditary rulers of Nubra who ruled under 
the raja of LadSk. The houses of Charasa are built on an isolated steep- 
faced rock, composed of hard porphyry, whioli stands up away from the 
mountain-sideit is some 200 yards long and 150 .feet high. All the 
upper part of it is covered with white buildings : the loftiest of them is 
the monastery; they were formerly defended by a wall—of which parts 
still remain-stunning along the rock at varying intervals, and flanked by 
towers. With the exception of the lamas, the people of the village live on 
the rook in winter only.; for summer they have other dwellings scattered 
about by their fields, but for warmth in winter they crowd to their old 
fortress. Hove the buildings are crowded so close together, the spacO 
occupied is so completely roofed over—pathways and all—that when filled 
with human beings and with cattle, it must indeed be warm I It is said 
to contain twenty two families. 

To reach Charasa one fords the Nubra river, which here flows in numer¬ 
ous channels. At the end of September 24 feet was the greatest depth 
found in them. {Drew.) 

CHARAT—Lat. 33° 37', Long. 75° 11'. Elev. 

A small village lying in the plains to the uorth of the Khund valley, on the 
path to Bun Dusur, about 0 miles west of Shahabad. ( Ince .) 

CHARCHAR PASS—Lat. 34° 43'. Long. 77° 9'. Elev. 16,300'. 

Is crossed between Chipohuck, at its north end, and Zangla, on one of the 
/outes from Leh to Padam. A very difficult pass. On account of snow, 
only open in May and October, and even then sometimes impassable for 
laden animals. From Chipchuck the best route is by the western ravine. 
Desceut on south side steep at the top, but otherwise easy. At the end 
of May the northern face dowu to Chipchuck is covered with snow, often 
deep. (//. StracAey.) 

CHARQALI— 

A name given to two different passes or paths which onter the Raikheot 
valley from the south-east, oue being 24 miles north-west of Chokb, and 
the other the same distance south-west; both about 16,000 . 

The path that enters by the northern pass comes froin Liskomb, and 
the other from Harcho. Both are difficult, and only passable by man, 
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The passes aro guarded by the Astor people when there are disturbances 
in Chilis and the neighbouring valleys. {Ahmad Ali Khdn.) 

CHARKANG—Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 78° 88'. Elev. 16,700'. 

A halting-place on the Changchenmo route, between Lukung and Gunle. 
The Marsemik pass is crossed between it and Guule. It is 112 mile* 
from Leh. {Drew.) 

CHASHMA SHAH I—Lat. 84° 5'. Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

A beautiful spring situated in a little valley about a mile from the south¬ 
eastern shore of the Dal lake. The water is much sought after. 

CHATAR—Lat. 84° 12'. Long. 73° 82'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum river, just south of the 
junction of the Agar stream. It lies 6 ko» north of Kohala, on the new 
road to Bararaula and the Kashmir valley. 

CHATARDHAR—Lat. 82° 63'. Long. 76° 46'. Elev. 10,100'. 

A pass over the mountain range which separates the district of BasaoU 
from the valley of Badrawar. 

The summit of the pass is distant about 14 mileB south of Badrawdr and 
61 miles north of Basaoli; the path lying over a narrow ridge between lofty 
mountains, the Sonbai to the east, and the Kaplas to the west. 

During the winter months the pass becomes impracticable for cattle 
and laden coolies, but foot-passengers are accustomed to make the passage 
at all seasons of the year. 

Both the ascent and the descent are easy, that on the north side being 
somewhat the steeper; but consequent on the many difficulties to be met 
with on the road between Badrawar and Basaoli, cattle are rarely used on 
the road, and it has very little traffic. 

CHATARGARH—Lat. 38° 17'. Long 76° 14'. Elev. 

The remains of an old fort at the junction of the Bhutna stream with the 
CheDab: founded by Chatar Singh of Chamba about 1860. 

Forty years ago, a hundred and forty houses existed here, nearly all en¬ 
closed within the walls of the square fort. 

In 1884, Zorawar Singh, with a force of 8,000 men (after a delay of 
two months, the bridge across the Chendb having been destroyed), suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing the place, which he set fire to and completely destroyed. 

The present fort (Gulabgarh) was then built; it is now under the tah- 
sfldar of Badrawdr. ( Drew.) 

CHATERO—Lat. 33° 26'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A village situated about 4 miles north-west of Mogal Maiddn, on the road 
leading towards the Marbal pass. It contains six or eight houses, which 
are scattered on the right bank of the Kasher Khol stream, opposite the 
junction of the 8inot»w Khol. {Allgood,) 
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CHATI —Vide “ Satti " and " Tsati." 

CHATSABAL—Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A suburb of Srinagar, lying to the west of the city, on the left bank of 
the Jhelum. There is a custom-house situated on the river-bank, just 
beyond the limits of the town, where duties are levied on all merchandise. 

CHAUKI CHORA—Lat. 33° 1'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 2,150'. 

A scattered village on the road from Aknur to Rajaori. It is situated on 
a broken plateau at a distance of 13J miles north-west from the former 
place. Small portions of land are cultivated amid the surrounding rocky 
area. (Drew.) 

CHECHIAN—Lat. 33° 5'. Long. 73° 47'. Kiev. 

A small village in Naoshera, 9 miles south of Mirpur, on the road to the 
Gatiala ferry. It is situated on a wide open plain, on the left hank of 
the Jhelum. The inhabitants are Muhammadans, and number fourteen 
families. 

CHEIYER—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 75° 45'. Elev. 

A small village in the Maru Ward wan •valley, situated on the right bank 
of the river, a few miles south of Maru, on the path to Kislitwar. 

This village contains two Hindu families, almost the only Hindus 
inhabiting the Maru WardwSn valley, 

CHEJWA—Lat 34° 28'. Long. 73° 64'. Elev. 

A small Gujar village in Lower Drawer, containing four houses; it is situ¬ 
ated in a narrow valley, about 3 miles east of Ashkdt by a fair path, and 
lies ou a small stream which empties itself into the Kislian Ganga river by 
its left bank. 

CHELANG LABHO PASS—Lat. Long. Elev. 14,850'. 

Between Zangla and Pangatse, on the route from Kishtwar to Leh, vid 
Zanskar. (Drew.) 

CHENAB— 

Name .—This river is formed of two principal feeders, the Chandra and 
the Bh£ga, whence it derives its Sanskrit name of Chaudra-Bhdga^ by 
which it is usually known in the upper part of its course. 

Ptolemy calls it Sandabal, but the Greek historians of Alexander named 
it the Akesines, because its proper name was one of ill omen. Forster 
mentions the river under the name of the Chiunaun. 

Vigne prefers to derive its preseut appellation of ChenSb from Chand-ib 
or “ tbc water of the moon," rather than from Chin-ab, or “ tbo water of 
China," inasmuch as it does not flow from any part of the Chinese terri¬ 
tories. 
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Source .—The Chandra and the Bh£ga rise on opposite sides of the Bara 
Lacha pass, in north lat. 82° 46', east long, 77° 22', at an elevation of 
16,500 feet above the sea ; they effect a junction at Tandi. 

. Qeneral direction .—From Tandi the Chen&b pursues a north-westerly 
direction to a point 5 miles north of Kishtwdr; it then makes a bend 20 
milos due south; then sweeps suddenly round to the west, flowing in that 
direction by a very tortuous course until a few miles north of Riasi, when 
it adopts a south-westerly course to Aknur, at the foot of the hills, a total 
distance from Kishtwdr of about 150 miles. 

From Akndr to Mithankot the length is 570 miles in a south-south¬ 
westerly direction, and the whole length from its source to its junction with 
the Indus is 950 miles. 

Breadth .—Just above the junction of the Wardwdn stream it is only 60 
feet wide : at Kishtwar it is 25 yards wide. At Aknur the stream dividos 
into many channels. At Rimbdn the river is as wide as the Sutlej at 
Bampur. At Riasf the Chenab is about 200 yards wide. At Khiderpur, 
above Akndr, between 300 and 400 feet. Just below Aknur it spreads 
out into a wide river, 1,500 to 2,000 feet broad. 

Depth .—At Khiderpur, above Aknur, it is from 8 to 10 feet deep in 
the cold weather, and the river rises about 26 feet. 

At Aknur a gauge is kept by tho British Forest Department. The 
gauge register of the year 1884 showed the following to be the aver¬ 
age height of tho river, which may be relied on in each month in the 


year:— 

January . 

. 0-7 

May , 


. 60 

September 

. 75 

February . 

. 10 

June . 

. 

. 8-0 

October, 1st to 15th . 

. 2-5 

March , 

. 2-6 

July 


. 90 

» 16th to Sist 

. 1-75 

April 

. 8-5 

August 


. 1010 

Norembor 

. 1-5 






December . , 

. 90 


At Aknur the greatest height registered for the last two years is 17* 
feet. At the Kowra lime-kilns, about 8 miles above Aknur, the rise of 
the floods appears to be about 42 feet. 

Ueigkt of banks.—In the upper part of its course the banks appear to 
be high, steep, and in places precipitous. 

Between Kfasf and Aknur (20 miles) the banks are in plaees low, or 
cliffs of no more than 100 to 200 feet in height; this is where the river 
crosses one of the flat longitudinal valleys. After Aknur the river flows 
through a level country. 

Nature of banks .—At Pargwdl, where it enters Kashmir territory, it is 
a rapid stream running through a deep rocky channel; both above and 
below the place it flows between lofty ranges of mountains, generally very 
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rooky and precipitous, and often finely wooded. During its course through 
P&lar the river is edged with cliffs, and as far as the junction of the 
"Wardwdn stream flows through a narrow channel in the rock, only 60 feet 
wide, flowing smoothly and slowly, with doubtless a groat depth of water. 

At Kishtwar, the left bunk is a plain, and on the right hank are lofty 
rocky mountains; the river flows iu a deep hollow many hundred feet 
below the plain. 

At Jangalwdr the rock is of suoh a kind as to affect the form of the 
river channel; some 4 miles above this place the river flows through a 
narrow gorge formed by massive rocks of a silicious mica schist. 

Above Kambin the mountains rise boldly on both sides out of the 
Valley; the stream flows in a narrow channel between them, often with a 
great depth of water. 

Above the falling in of the Ans river the banks are more accessible; 
the foot-paths that connect the villages, which at intervals occur along the 
valley, sometimes go along near the waterside, and sometimes have to 
leave it for a bit where roek-olifls some hundreds of feet high bound it. 

Just above Riasi tho river flows in a very sinuous course between steep, 
inaccessible rocks. 

At Aknur the river flows through a plain with slight depressions, which 
■occur where one crosses the sandy or stony stream-beds. 

Fall of river .—From the Bara Lacha pass to Aknur the length of the 
Chen&b is 380 miles, and the whole fall is 15,500 feet, or 40‘b feet per 
mile. 

Between Kishtwar and.Aknur there is a fall of 4,000 feet, or 26 - 6 feet 
per mile. 

Between Kowra and Khiderpur there is a fall of nearly 12 feet in 
8,000 feet in the surface of the water in January. 

During its passage through the mountains the stream is very rapid. 

At Atholi, iu June, when the sun was fast inciting the snovv^ the velo¬ 
city was 6 J miles an hour. 

Discharge .—Near Aknur the winter discharge of the Cbendb has been 
calculated at 4,750 cubic feot per second, the maximum discharge during 
July and August being probably between 50,000 and 60,000 cubio feet. 

Navigation.—From Akuur, where the level is 1,100 feet, down to the 
sea, boats can traverse it, but above this the stream is so broken by rapids 
as to be unnavigable. 

Above ftfasi the gorge through which the river flows is impassable in 
any other way than on a raft of two or three large logs lashed together, 
and this is by no means a secure way of traversing it. 

Tritularies .—During its course through the Kashmir territories of Kisht¬ 
war, Badraw&r, aDd Jamu, the Cfcendb receives many affluents, tho prin¬ 
cipal of which, commencing from the east and following the right bank of 
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the river between the Chamba boundary and KishtwSr, are the Ooniar 
and Shendi streams, and the Bhutna and Maru Wardwan rivers. Between 
Kishtwdr and Akndr, the Golan Nar and Lidar Khol streams, and the 
Bichlari and Ana rivers, no tributaries of importance join the ChenSh on 
its left bank east to Kishtw&r; between Kishtwdr and Biasf it’ receives 
the united waters of the Karney Gad and Kar Gad, and the NerCi, Baggi, 
and Pinkta rivers; and between Eiasi and the western boundary of Jamu, 
the Tawi. 

River valley .—To the north of Rimbdn is a very distinct ridge, con¬ 
tinuing for 15 miles at an average height of 9,000 to 10,o00 feet. From 
this ridge a succession of spurs comes down to the river, separated by 
valleys which are little more than a mile distant from one another; at 
their mouths small tracts of land are terraced and often irrigated. The 
spur sides are steep but seldom rocky; the greater part of their surface is 
covered with herbage; some also is forest, but, from the general south 
aspect, not a great proportion; it is only where side slopes give a more shady 
outlook that thick forest can be found, but over a good .part of the rest 
trees and bushes are scattered. Besides the cultivation low down near the 
river, patches of land have been brought under tillage all the way up to 
7,000 feet, after partial levelling and terracing. This is more common 
than any whcro else on the flatter tops of the Bpurs just above their last fall 
to the river, say at an elevation of 5,000 feeti Further back are higher 
rocky mountains that reach some 2,000 feet above the forest limit; over 
a long depression in this range the Banihal road leads to Kashmir. 

At Jangalwdr the level of the water is about 8,000 feet. Above this 
place the mountains that rise up from the river make a narrow steep-sided 
valley : for a height of 4,000 or 5,000 feet above the stream the general 
slope is 87°, and so, with the indentations of side valleys, it continues to 
near Kishtwdr. Kishtwir is situated in a plain not perfectly level, but 
undulating,bverywhere cultivated, dotted with villages. This plain extends 
along the bank of the Chen&b for 4 miles and is 2 miles broad. On the 
opposite side are rocky mountains. As a rule, the mountains round 
Kishtwdr are rocky below, and have wooded slopes above; the wood ig oak 
on the eastern hills and deodar and fir on the opposite ridge. Following 
up the river towards Padar we get at once among high rocky mountains. 
The road takes a shorter way than the river. From Siri, 8,700 feet, a 
magnificent set of peaks, called the Bratna peaks, 20,000 to 21,000 feet 
high, are seen; the rocky ridges and precipitous spurs that run down from 
the peaks are on a very great scale; at the lower edges, wherever a little 
ledge has enabled the seed to lodge, deodars crown the rocks. The river 
washes the foot of the spurs at a level of 6,000 -or 6,000 feet. In P£djr 
there are a number of villages occupying ground sloping to the river; 
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backed by lofty, wooded, and snow-capped hills: the cultivated part is of 
very small extent. 

Below Pargwdl the country is exceedingly mountainous. Tho mountains 
to the north are capped with snow, and dip very abruptly to the river. 
The north-west face of each is invariably precipitous. Many villages are 
met with in the valley, and much cultivation, usually high up on the 
mountain-sides. Poplars and apricots are commonly planted, but walnut is 
the favourite fruit-tree. The south side, where not absolutely precipitous, 
is covered with forest, most frequently of pine; and on the north Bide, 
though the uppor parts are often bare and grassy, or only covered with 
brushwood, yet the banks of the river are usually well wooded, and all 
ravines, which are deep and shady, are filled with a dense forest of deodar, 
horse-chestnut, hazel, sycamore, and birch. 

Near Atholi the valley widens out into an open sandy plain, watered by 
a large tributary stream (the Bhutna) descending from the north. 

Bridges (permanent ).—Below Doda the river is spanned by a suspension 
(chika ) bridge, and about 8 miles east of Rdmban, the high- road from 
Jamu to Kashmir crosses the Chendb by an old wooden bridge, which 
measures about lt}0 feet in length between tbe piers, which project about 
45 feet ; the bridge is about 12 feet broad, and the roadway is planked and 
protected by side rails. At Kamban an iron suspension bridge (220 feet 
span) is under construction. 

A road from Kishtwar to Kashmir crosses tho river just above the 
junction of the Ward wan stream, which flows in from tho north, by a 
suspension rope bridge ( jhila , q.v.). Ponies cannot cross by this bridge, 
but are swum across, aided by a rope held by a man, who leads it across tho 
bridge. This is a dangerous business and often attended with loss. At 
Atholi is a rope bridge. 

At Pargwal the river is crossed at a considerable height above the 
stream by a good and substantial wooden bridge (1884). 

Betyveeu the villages of Kandni and Saigat, a few miles south of 
Kishtwar, there is a jhula bridge; both these suspension bridges have 
replaced wooden bridges which formerly existed. 

In addition to those enumerated, rope suspension bridges may also 
probably be found near the village of Ashar, between Doda and Ramban, 
and bolow Rdmban at Dharra Kund, Kabbi, and Banasu. 

Ferries .—At the town of Aknur there is a ferry, and also at Pubbar and 
Talwara below Ri'asf. ( Forster — Cunningham^—Vigne — Hervey — Allgood — 
Machay — Drew—Hughes’ Report on proposed Shahnahar Canal.) 

CIIER KALA or SHER KALA—Lat. 86° 6'. Long. 74° 5'. Elev. 5,670'. 
A village fort on the left bank of the Gilgit river, in Punial, of which it 
* is the chief place. It is the residence of Raja Akbar Khan, whose juris- 
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diction extends from Gulpdr to Dalmati and Bubar. Tho woid 
means “ rock,” and that is the correct name, but the Dogras usually call it 
Slier Kala. It is a picturesque place, and the strongest fort in Pumal ; 
all four sides are lofty walls, with towers at the angles and on each face. 
One face is oq the river-bank. The water-supply for the fort is obtained 
from the river itself. The fort is approached from the opposite side by a 
rope bridge. The village consists of about 140 houses, which greatly 
overcrowd the interior of the fort. The houses are mostly three-storied, the 
basement being occupied by the cattle. The garrison consists of 105 Dogra 
sepoys. The people are, with few exceptions, of the Yashkin or Burisli 
stock, but the language is Shina, aud the religion that of the Maulai sect. 
Fruit-trees abound round Cher Kala, and there is a considerable amount of 
cultivation. The river at the bridge is about l£0 yards wide, between steep 
cliffs, the bridge being about 50 feet above the river. The water-supply 
from the river is generally muddy, but there is excellent water obtainable 
from the Cher aud its side channels, two of which flow close to the fort. 

( Drew — Biddulph—Muhammad Shah — Barrow.) 

CHIIORTEN or CHURTEN— 

Monumental erections in Tibet; usually built near villages and monas¬ 
teries. They are receptacles of the ashes of defunct lamas and lay Bud¬ 
dhists of distinction, and are set around the village limits in the belief 
that the souls of the departod still take an interest in the scenes of their 
earthly life, and proteot the. precincts of their former habitations. 

( Bellew .) 

ciiibhAl- , 

That part of the Uufbr Hill region lying between the Chenab and Jhelum 
rivers. ( Drew .) 

CHIBHALlS— . _. . 

A Muhammadan race. So called from the name of their country, Chib ia, 

( (q , v .). The word Chibhal probably comes from Chib, which is the name 
of one of the Rajput tribes. The Chibhalis, Muhammadans now, are in 
fact of the same race as the Dogrds, who have remained Hindu. Several 
tribes of these Muhammadans have the same name as certain of the oastes 
in Dugar. These Mubammadanised Hindus keep to some of the old caste 
rules ; not, indeed*, as to eating, for all Muhammadans will eat together, 
but in the matter of intermarriage. They will either marry in their own 
separate caste, or will take a wife from the one below them, and give thei# 
daughters to the caste above them. _ t 

Besides Rajpdts thero are many Muhammadanised Jats in Chibhal; the 
Jatis the prevalent cultivating caste in the Panjab, but it occurs but rare- 
ly in Pugar. In the eastern part of Chibhal are Muhammadan Thakure. 

An important and high caste is one called Sudan {Q-V.). A general 
name for this and other-high castes of Chibbdl is Sahu. 
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The ChlbhtHis, on the whole, resemble the Dogrfig, although the 
Muhammadan way of cutting the moustache makes a difference that strikes 
one at fust. 

The ChibhdKs are stronger and more muscular than the others, and are 
equally active. 

In the extreme north-\veet of Chibh&l, and beyond it as well, on the 
borders of Kashmir, are two races somewhat different from the rest, but 
still near enough to be classed under the same general name of Chibhfilf. 
These are the Kakkas und the Bambas (q.t>.). 

Lower down the Jhelum river, west of Kotli amd of Mirptiv, there 1 b a 
caste or tribe called Gakkars (q.v .); these, with other high castes, would 
be classed as Sahu. 

Going back to the eastern part of Chibhil, we are on the boundary lino 
of Muhammadans and Hindus. A hundred years ago, probably, the former 
were encroaching, and the boundary was gradually coming eastward; but 
now, certainly, no such advance is being made. The Muhammadans on 
the border were not, and are not, very strong in their faith; they retain 
many Hindu fashions, and some even have an idol in their house. Till 
quite lately it was their custom to marry Hindd women of the same caste, 
and these remained Hindd, and did not adopt Muhammadanism. ThiB is 
no longer done. ( Drew .) 

CHi BRA—Lat. 33° 6'. , Long. 79° 10'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, not far from the borders of 
Lb&sa territory. The valley here is about 3 miles broad. The plain at 
Chibra is studded over with small ponds or lakes. One was 1,600 paces in 
circumference. Round the margin of each was a broad bed of soda. (Cun¬ 
ningham — Moorcroft.) 

CHlBRA CAMP—Lat. 36° V 12*'. Long. Elev. 16,480'. 

A camping ground, 12 miles east of the Sugetdawan pass and 10 miles from 
Akt£gh. No grass or wood, and water very scanty. Elevation of Chibra 
hill, 17,910 feet. It is on the Karakoram route north of the pass. (Trot¬ 
ter — Johnson.) 

CHIKA (oh “HAUL-BRIDGE”) — 

A kind of bridge in use in some parts of the Cheridb yalley. 

A smooth rope of several strands is stretched across the river, and on 
this runs a wooden ring, from which hangs a loop in which one is 
seated. The whole is pulled across by a rope from the far side. (Drew.) 

CHIKAR—Lat. 34° 9/ Long. 73° 43.' Elev. 

A considerable village in a district of the same name, which lies on the left 
bank of the Jhelum, and forms part of the Mozafarabad zilla. 

It is situated between Maira and Hatti, on the old road from Mari 
towards Kashmir. 
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The village stands on a low ridge between two small and richly onlti 
vated valleys; on the north side of the path is a small fort, and at the foot 
of the hill beyond the village there is a bungalow for the accommodation of 
travellers. Supplies procurable. 

OHIK.TAN—Lat. 34° 80'. Long. 76° 34'. Elev. 

The name by which the collection of villages at the bottom of the Ifonji 
valley is known. It forms a part of the ilaka of Kargil (Baltist&n) and 
is said to contain 800 houses, the inhabitants ofr which are Muhammadans. 

R£jas Rasanpur and Hasan Kh&u live here. {Aylmer.) 


CHIL— 

A considerable stream which takes its rise on the southern-slopesofcthe 
Rdmratohan mountain, north of Basaoli, and empties itself iuto the Ravf, 
iu lat. 32° 32', long. 75° 54', a few miles above that town. ;> 

Its waters are clear and cold. The road between Badar and Badrtuvfr 
crosses this stream between the villages of Saman and Lar. There are 
stepping-stones on the path, but no bridge, and as the stream is subjeot to 
freshets, the passage is sometimes interrupted. 

CHILA—Lat. 38° O'. Long. 76° 89'. Elev. 

A small village in Badrowdr, containing about six houses, situated high up 
in the mountains at the head of the Bin Kafl valley, above tbo right, bank 
of the stream. 

CHILAS—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 74° 5'. Elev. 

A large village containing about one hundred houses, with a- mixed 
population of Hindds and Muhammadans ; it is situated on the slopes of 
the hill, on tho south side of the Pdnch valley, above the left bauk of the 
Punch T6i river. 

CHILING—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village on left bank of the Zanskdr river. General Strachey states that 
gold ia, found between it and the village of Pidmo higher up on the sdme 
river. The gold is collected by Lahoulis, who come over in the sumrtt'F for 
two or three months. Each gold-washer pays a tax of ft l to /he-D^gri 
government for his year’s license. In former days the river was also fre¬ 
quented by Balti gold-washors. {H. Strachey.) 

CHILING CHU —Vide "Zanskar River." 

CHILUNG PASS—Lat. 83° 52'. Long. 76° 12'. iSiev. 

A difficult glacier pass between the districts of Suru aud Mam Wordwau 
at the head of tho Krish valley. {Aylmer.) 
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CHIMCHAK—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 78° 5'. 'Elev. 11,600'. 

A camping-ground on the winter route hy the Karakoram pass to Y&rfennd, 
five marches from L6k, on.tho right bank of the Shyok river, between Pakra 
and Lama Kyent. (Drew.) 

CHIMRE— 

A kardari or colleetorate of the province of Ladak. The villages are— 
Kharu, Egu, Nagle, Sbara, Chimre, and Sakti. Tlie last two both contain 
about a hundred and pfty houses. Cash revenue about ft 1,000, besides 
taxes in kind. (Aylmer.) 

CHIMRAY ok CHIMRE—Lat. 83° 57'. Long. 77° 51'. Elev. 11,890'. 
A village of about five hundred inhabitants, with a monastery. The second 
march from Leli on the Changchenmo route, between Tiksay and Zingral. 

At 6 miles from Tiksay the Indus is fordable in September. There is 
cultivation about the village, which is situated a little distance from tho 
right bank of the Indus. Camping ground bad. A rest-house and supply 
depAt. The monastery contains two huudred monks and nuns, and is sub- 
ordinateto the Hemis monastery. The monks belong to the red-capped 
sect of lamas. -(Radha Kithan — Trotter — Cayley.) 

CHINENI—Lat. 83° 2'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

A largo and neat village in a district of the same name, lying about 57 
miles north-east of Jamil and 80 miles south-west of Asbar, a village 
on the left bank of the Chandra Bhaga river, where it is crossed by a rope 
bridge. Chineni is built on an eminence on the right bank of the Tawi, 
and is overlooked by the old palace of its legitimate r£jas. The mountains 
to the north are covered with pine forest. Water and supplies abundunt. 
(Forster — Vignt — 'Montgomerie.) 

CHINGRAM—Lat. 33° 29'. Long. 75° 39'. Elev. 

A small villago ou the left bank of the Sinthon Khol stream; it lies about 
6 kos north of Mogal Muidan by a very fair path, on the road between 
Kishtwar and Nowbug by the Chingram pass. The village is prettily situ¬ 
ated and surrounded with mountains, which are thickly wooded with fir. 
(Uervey.) 

CHINJIART—Lat. 84° 34'. Long. 73° 54'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawarj it lies on the flat top of a mountain with very 
precipitous sides, situated above the right bank of tho Kishan Gauga river, 
just north of the confluence of the Jagran stream. It contains a masjid 
aud twelve houses. The inhabitants are all Muhammadans. 

CHIPCHUCK—Lat. 83° 45'. Long. 79° 12'. Elev. 

A camping ground at north end of the Cbarehar pass, on ono of the routes 
from Leh toPadam. Snow here at end of May. (II. Strackey.) 
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CHIRI oa SOWAR— Vide " SowXr.” 

CHISHOT—Lat. 83° 21'. Long. 76° 20'. Elev. 8,200-. 

A village in the Bhutna valley, {Thomson.) 

CHITTA PANI— 

A stream which rises on the western slopes of the Pansal range, at the foot 
of the pass of that name, north-west of AKabad Sarai; after its junction 
with the Nuricham stream near the village of Bifliaj, in lat. 83° 87', long. 
74° 24', the united waters form the Suran river, which flows in a north¬ 
westerly direction towards Punch. 

The bed of this stream is very stony; after heavy rain it becomes an 
impetuous torrent. Between Baramgala and Poshiana the road into 
Kashmir by the Pir Panjdl route runs along the bed of the stream, which 
here lies between lofty and precipitous mountains, and is crossed and re¬ 
crossed by twenty-five small and very rudely constructed bridges. 

The Chota Gali pass can be crossed by a path leading up this valley• 
if is not, however, good, and whenever this route is used, the more direct 
road from Baramgala vid Hiiloh is taken. 

THITTAR—Lat. 83° 45'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A large .village shaded by fine trees, lying in the middle of the Kutliar 
pargana, about 10 miles north-east of Achib&l. It contains a masjid and 
twenty houses, of which two are inhabited by pandits, and the others by 
Muhammadans of both the Shfa and Sunf sects. 

CHITTI NADI— 

This stream, which is also known as the Bromsu river, takes its rise in the 
Gogal Marg, on the northern slopes of the Panjal range, at the foot of the 
Gulabgarh pass; it flows in a north-westerly direction through the Zoji- 
marg, draining a grassy and wooded valley, which is enclosed by lofty 
mountains; it receives by its left bank the waters of the Dontsu stream, 
which flows from a small nag or tarn on the slopes of the Brama Sakai 
mountain, also the Chitta Pani or Chursu stream, and numerous other 
torrents, and empties itself into the Veshau river, in lat. 33° 37', long. 
74° 40', just north of the village of Kangwattan. 

CHITTINGtf L-Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Lar pargana; it lies in the valley to the north 
of the Sind river, on tho west of the path from Srinagar to the Wangat 
ruins. Chittingul is about 18 miles north of Srinagar by road. Supplies 
are procurable, and water from a stream, 

CHIULI—Lat. 38° 19'. Long. 76° 23'. Elev. 

A hamlet situated towards the eastern extremity of the Peristdn valley, 
above the left bank of the stream; it lies on the path leading towards 
the Hinjan Dhar pass and tho Lidar Khol valley. The huts, which are 
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scattered on the hillside, are built of timber and have fiat roofs; they are five 
in number, and are inhabited by three Gujar families, a potter, and a thakur* 
Just to the west of the yillage, and below it, there is a kadai bridge 
across the stream j it may also be • forded a little higher up, jtvhere • the 
banks are low. 

€HOAN—Lat. 33° 28'. Long.'75° 24'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Sand ran river, at the extre¬ 
mity of the Shahabdd pargana, about 10 mileB south-east of Vern&g; it is 
the point of arrival and departure from the Kashmir valley by the Nand- 
marg and Brari Bal. 

The village, though not large, extends for a considerable distance; the 
better description of houses, which are built of timber, with pent shingle 
roofs, are situated on a shelf of the hill towards the north-west, and are 
surrounded by fields and gardens enclosed with stone walls; the houses at 
the other efld of the village are single-storied log-huts. All the inhabitants 
are Muhammadans, and number about ten families, including two of Gfijars. 
There is a customs post in this village, and a small revenue establishment 
is maintained, except during the four winter months, when the passes are 
entirely closed, the duties collected seem to be very small, amounting, it is 
stated, to under R.100 annually. Snow lies at Choan for five mouths in the 
year. 

Iron ore is obtained in small quantities from mines in the immediate 
vicinity, hut all engaged in the trade live in the villages on the left bank 
of the river. Mogdum Sahib’s makdn occupies a most picturesque position 
in the village, looking down the valley; below it, shaded by sopoe fine wal* 
nut'troes, is the small zfarnt of Musam Shah, close to which, on the grassy 
hank of the river, is the usual encamping ground. Supplies are scarce. 

CHODRA —See “ SadIjra. 

CHOGAL—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Maehipura pargana, situated on the Pobru 
river, about 18 miles north-west of Sopur, and the same distance south¬ 
east of Shalurah; it forms the usual stage between these places. The village 
is divided into three sections, that lying on the high, right bank of the river 
is the oldest; the other two divisions are situated on the left bank; the 
stream is usually fordable, and when the waters are high, there is com¬ 
munication by boat with the Jhelum. 

Chogal is inhabited by sixty families, and has a small garrison of eight 
or ten sepoys. It also contains the ziarat of Shaikh Ahmad, near wliicb 
stands the masjid, a substantial double-storied brick building. There are 
some fine ehunar trees in the village, and a convenient space for encamping 
on the left bank of the river. From the village of Riekmakam, which lies 
just to the north-east, there is a good oath over the mountains into the 
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Uttar pargana. Supplies are obtainable. The highest peak in the range 
of hills to tbo north is called Dewa Nil. 

CHOI—Lat. 35° 18'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A village in the Rupal valley. It is situated on an alluvial plateau, and 
about the year 1850 suffered from flood. (Drew, p. 402.) 

CIIOKIAL—Lat. 84° 25'. Long. 75° 54'. Elev. 

A village said to contain 40 houses, situated on tho left bank of the Dris 
river, in Dris (Baltistan). (Aylmer.) 

CHONCHAR PASS—Lat. 35° 50'. Long. 74° 2'. Elev. 14,000'. 

A pass over tho watershed, Gilgit and Daril, important as being the only 
practicable route for horses between those districts. The route lies up the 
wild Kergah valley, which for nearly one day’s march, is totally destitute of 
vegetation. It then passes through a beautiful Kashmir-like tract with 
greensward aud forests of pine, dense willow-groves lining the stream. 
Above this comes a grass country. At the head of the valley, where vegeta¬ 
tion ceases, the rugged hillsides and the path itself are strewed with piles 
of splintered rock. From the summit of the pass (14,000 feet) a rough 
pathway leads down to the Khaubari valley, which has to be crossed near 
its head. The Bdrigah pass has then to be crossed, after which there is a 
long descent to Yahtut, the first village of Dar£l. It was at the head of 
the Kergah valley that in September 1868 a column of the Kashmir army, 
returning from an expedition against Darel, was overwhelmed by a sudden 
and unseasonable snowstorm, in which a number of sepoys and coolies 
perished. The Chonchar route is impassable from December to April. 
Snow is met with till August, when it disappears altogether for .a couple 
of months. Hayward gives the following route :— 

Miles. 

1. Jhut . . .13 Pass villages of N&updr and Basin. Enter the 

Kergah valley. At Jhdt a few huts. 

2. Mazar Majnun . . 13 Hoad up Kergah valley. Mazar Majndn is merely 

the tomb of a Saiad. No habitation. 

3. Sakarbos or Takorbaa 12 Camp at head of valley, 3$ miles from tho kotal. 

Here thore is some open ground and a few 
projecting rocks, large enough to afford shelter. 

4. Kalijdnji . . . 9 At 3 miles cross the Chonchar pass, and desoend 

to Kalljdojf in the Khanbari valley. 

6. Yahtdt . . . 20 At 6 miles cross the Kuli pass, tbsn down the 

BArigkh valley to Dardl, a village on the left 
bank of the Dardl stream. Grass, firewood, and 
water are obtainable at each stage. 

(Tanner — Hayward — Ahmad All Khdn.) 

CHONGO—Lat, 85° 42'. Long. 76° 46'. Elev. 

A village in Baltistfin, in the Braidu valley, on the right bank of the river. 
There is a fine spring of hot water near this place (temperature 104° 5'), 
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with a somewhat unpleasant, sulphurous smell, but perfectly clear. > The 
water stands in a basin some 15 feet in diameter, aud about 84 feet deep, 
on the top of a conical mound of limestone about 30 feet high. The 
mound is a deposit formed by the water which flows over on every side- 
It contains 9 houses. (Godwin- Autten—Aylmer .) 

CHONGRA—Lat. 86° 21'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A village lying just above and to the west of the fort of Astor. It 
contains about 20 houses. Two smiths and two carpenters live here. 
(Aylmer.) 

CHONGTASH — Vide “ Ciiangtasu." 

CHORBAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 

The most easterly ilaka of the wazirat of Skardu. “ It extends along the 
Shyok river from Chulanka, on the frontier of Lad&k, to Dah (or Dau), 
on the*boundary of Khap&lu, a distance of 44 miles." 

The barrier by which Chorbat is separated from Nubia is the most con¬ 
tracted part of the Shyok valley, and the general ruggedness by degrees 
becomes less marked as that river is descended. The mountains, everywhere 
steep, rocky, and inaccessible, close in general to within a quarter of a 
mile of one another, and their projecting spurs, at short intervals, advance 
quite to the centre of tho valley, forming deep bays, cither filled with sand, 
or occasionally occupied by platforms of conglomerate, on the top of which, 
where water is procurable, there is generally a villuge. The river washes 
the foot of each rocky spur. In the upper part of the district, the villages 
are few and very insignificant, but lower down several are of greater extent. 
Sixa and Prahnu are the chief. All the villages are surrounded by 
fine orchards of apricot trees. Walnut aud mulberry trees are also common, 
and at Turtuk aro a few vines; these latter are, however, by no meaua 
generally cultivated in the district. Willows aro less frequent than in 
Nubr&, but there are plenty of poplars. The fields are every where terraced, 
and water appears to be abundant. 

Communications ,—The L4h road follows the left bank of the Sbyok 
from Lunkha to Piun, where it goes up tho Chorbat stream over the 
Chorbat La. It is very fair throughout and passable for baggage animals. 

There is a path up the left hank as far as the Tibi valley, where there 
is a way to the Indus valley vid the Dumkhar valley; this road is open 
in July. 

From Prahnu a path follows the right bank all the way to Nubra. 
(See Routes.) It is as bad as a road can be." 

Khurmahg can be reached from Kuwas by the Puriki La (?.».)• 

In winter three bridges arc made across the Shyok,— viz., at Kusting, 
Siksa, and Turtdk. 
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There is a permanent bridge just above Prahnu. 

Climate .—?This is very sevore. The Shyok is said to bo frozen for 
three months. Over 18 inches of snow falls. 

Mesources .—The crops are jao, tromba, kanak, cheni, and matta. They 
do not appear very good. The inhabitants carry apricots and gbi into 
Laddk, and bring back money, numdahs, and wool. 

The mountains are nearly quite barren and mostly inaccessible. The 
pasturage is poor. 


Namo of village. 

Houses. 

Horses. 

Homed 

cattle. 

Sueop 

and 

goats. 

Bomarkf. 

Dou-u .... 

12 





Kusting . . . 

30 





Mfin-ha . . 

20 





l’Artuj . , 

20 





Kowas .... 

30 1 




1 smith. 

Fiuu .... 

20 

i 




Tamils . , 

20 





Bixa (ilaka station) 

Summer villagos:— 

60 

12 


i 

3 smiths. 

2 oarpenters. 



i 

P 

Betuk 



P 



Gon . , 



Jd 

*4 

2L 


Kalan . , 



CO 


Sogmos . , , 




£ 


Ckuar 



a 

« 


Tiari 



8 

ws 


Prahnu . . , 

SO 



3 


Summer villages: — 











Do » « « • 

1 60 

7 ! 



1 smith. 

Thang 

Chulanka . 

Turtu 




1 carpenter. 

Summer villagos: — 






Tyakahi . , . 

Fakatang . 







12 

13 

208 

1,600 

( 6 smiths. 

13 carpenters. 


Generally speaking, the people are wretchedly poor and nearly all diseased. 
They are civil and obliging to travellers. (Thomson—Aylmer.) 

CHORBAT PASS or HANTl PASS— 

Lat. 84® 46'. Long. 76° 89’. Elev. 16,700'. 

On the rauge between the Indus and Shyok rivers. It is crossed on the 
summer route from Leh to Skardu, between Goma Hanu and Piun. 

Vigne crossed this pass from the Chorbat side in the middle of July. 
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“The ascent to the summit was as desolate and dreary as possible, but not 
so difficult as many others. The drun, or marmot, and the wild, ring-tailed 
pigeon of the Himalayas were everywhere common. We crossed the snowy 
ridge at a very early hour, by which arrangement we obtained a seoure 
footing for our horses. The descent was more troublesome, as the 
snow was a little more softened, and we were constantly sinking up 
to the middle.” ( Vigne.) - 

“ The pass is the boundary of Baltistan in this direction. The Balti 
raiders used to come by it into Ladak in former days.” There is a camp¬ 
ing ground at the south foot above Hanu. (Drew.) 

CHOTA ALl—Lat. 84° 3'. Long. 74° 15'. Elev. 

A small village in the upper part of the valley of the Hnrpetkai stream ; 
it lies about 10 miles south of Bhaniyar, on a foot-path leading directly to¬ 
wards Srinagar. The village consists of six or eight shepherds’’ houses, sur¬ 
rounded by a little indian-corn cultivation; cattle and sheep graze here in 
summer, but in winter the place is deserfid. A path lies over the moun¬ 
tains from this village to Puuch. ( Allgood .) 

CHOUTRA.—Lat. 38° 9'. Long. 74° 45'. Elev. 

A village lying high up on the slopes of the mountain, a few miles north of 
Poni, to the west of the road leading towards the lludil pass. It consists 
of a few houses. (Allgood.) 

CHRJiR—Lat. 88° 52'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 6,400'. 

A small town on the north-west side of the valley of Kashmir, lying about 
3| miles west of Ramu, on the road between Shupion and Srinagar, and 18 
miles north-east of Shupion by the direct path. Chrar is built on one of 
the many bare sandy ridges by which the PaujXl range subsides into the 
level of the valley; these ridges are usually more or less flattened at the 
top, but have steep and almost perpendicular sides, which are here 
and there furrowed with rain-channels; owing to the scarcity of water 
obtainable, these ridges are seldom cultivated. Tho town is built 
somewhat in the form of the letter X, and now contains about five hundred 
houses;'the inhabitants state that about forty years ago there were more 
than double this number, before the occurrence of a conflagration, by which 
the place was totally destroyed. But for its reputed sanctity, it would bo 
difficult to account for its prosperity, as the town owes nothing to its geo¬ 
graphical situation. The houses are well built of burnt bricks, which are 
made in the neighbourhood, and have shingle roofs, but mostly without the 
usual additional covering of birch-bark and earth. The town is offensively 
dirty, and ill-supplied with water from three tanks; better water may be 
procured in the ravines at some little distance to the cast. With the excep¬ 
tion of the clump of trees about the ziXrat, and a few vegetable gardens in 
the town and around it, there is little or no shade or cultivation about the 
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place. The town is commanded by superior heights on the south, and in a 
less degree by the ridges to the east aud west, which run parallel to that on 
which it stands. A very fine view, embracing almost the whole of the 
valley of Kashmir, is obtainable from the survey station on the hill to the 
north-east of the town. 

Chrar is a kusaba or market-place, and has an annual fair, which com¬ 
mences in September and lasts for two months; the fair is held on one day 
in the week. The inhabitants are exclusively Muhammadans. The most 
convenient spot for encamping is on the east side of the town; but there iB 
almost an entire absence of shade, and water must be procured from the 
ravine at some little distance. Supplies are abundant. 

Chr£r contains the zfarat or shrine of ShSh-nur-fid-din (the light of the 
faith ); the great celebrity of this saint seems chiefly owing to his having 
been a Kashmiri by birth. The tomb is of the usual form, but is perhaps 
better proportioned and contains more elaborate carving than any other in 
the valley; it is said to have been built during the reign of the emperor 
Akbar, and the adjoining masjid in the time of Ata Muhammad Kh&n, the 
l’athan governor. The masjid consists of a large oblong building, with a 
wing at either end ; it is built of hewn timber placed transversely, and 
raised on a plinth of brick-work. It is a double-storied building, the centre 
chambers measuring about 80 feet by 60, with an elevation of about 
80 feet; the roof, which rises in tiers, is supported by four pillars of hewn 
timber, each formed of the single trunk of a deodar tree. The interior is 
quite plain; the massive wood-work is neither stained nor varnished, but 
the windows are filled with trellis-work. 

CURAT— 

The name of a pargana in the Shupion zilla of the Miraj division; it lies 
on the left bank of the Jhelum, to the south-east of Srinagar. The tahsil 
station is at Muran. 

CHUAR—Lat. 34° 65'. Long. 76° 45'. Elev. 9,000', approx. 

The principal summer village of Sixa in Chorbat (Baltistdn). It stands 
on the left bank of the Shyok amidst considerable cultivation, and is 
divided into several hamlets, containing substantial houses. It has a well- 
to-do appearance. To the east lies the Mian stream, whioh flows through 
a narrow rocky gorge, crossed by a fair bridge, passable by baggage 
animals. (Aylmer.) 

CHUCHLl—Lat. 32° 47'. Long. 75° 50'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, containing about six houses,^surrounded 
with cultivation; it is situated on the hillside above the right bank of the 
stream about a mile north of Loang, on the path leading from Basaoli 
towards Badrawar, by the Chatardhar pass. 
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CHUG!!!!—Lat. 85° 11'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 8,350'. 

A village of 12 or 15 houses on the left bank of the western branch 
of the Astor river. This is one of the usual stages between Kamri and 
Astor, but there is very little room for encamping, and Rattu is a much more 
convenient stage. The valley is here very narrow and confined, and in 
summer the place is very hot, considering its elevation. There is a bridge 
hore. ( Barrow — Aylmer .) 

CHUJKdT—Lat. 88° 52'. Long. 75° 5'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, between Bij-Behara 
and Aw6utipur; it contains a filature. 

CHULANKA or CIIULUNG—Lat. 34° 49'. Long. 76° 58'. Elev. 
9,600', approx. 

The most easterly village of Chorbat (Baltistan). It lies on the right 
bank of the Shyok, and is a halting-place on the route from Ldh to 
Skardu. It contains twenty-five houses, and is divided into two hamlets. 
Here the Shyok vajley is about f mile broad, and there is some prickly junglo 
in the river-bed near the village. The surrounding hills are very barren. 
The village is irrigated by the Chalun stream, which lies a short way to the 
east. The camping ground is very small. {Aylmer.) 

CHUMATHANG—Lat. 33° 22'. Long. 78° 25'. Elev. 13,600'. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, below the junction of the Puga 
rivulet. Hot spring here. Temperature of water at exit 170° F. Sup¬ 
plies procurable. It is in the kardari of Hemis. {H. Strachey — Reynolds — 
Aylmer.) 

CHUMPA.8, &o. — Fide " Population.” 

CHUMUR—Lat. 82° 40'. Long. 78° 88'. Elev. 14,600'. 

A village in the Rupshu district, on the left bank of the Para river, which 
here turns south and eventually joins the Sutlej. (II. Strachey.) 

CHUMURTI— 

A subdivision of the Guge district of Nari-Khorsum. It lies south of 
Ilanle, and is under the jurisdiction of the governor of Garo. {H. Strachey.) 

CHUN—-Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 73° 37'. Elev. 

A Gfijar village, containing eight huts; it is situated above the left bank of 
the Kisban Ganga river, and lies just above the path from Mozafarabdd 
towards Titwal. 

CHUNGA—Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 77° 46'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus, between Marsalang and Leh. 
{Moor croft.) 

CHUNG JUNGLE—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 78° 17'. Elev. 12,800'. 

A camping ground, the seventh march from L6h on the winter route, on the 
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right bank of the Shyok river, between Lama Kyent and Dong-aylak. A 
good pasture ground here. It is close to the great bend iu the Shyok. 
(Drew.) 

CHUNGTAS— Fide « Changtasu .” 

CIIURIT—Lat. 85° 14'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A village in the Rupal nala, Astor. It contains about eighteen houses. 

(Aylmer.) 

CHURKA—Lat. 85° 30'. Long. 75° 45'. Elev. 

A large parganain the ilaka of Shigar (Baltietan). It lies on the left 
bank of the Shigar river and contains three hundred and twenty houses. 
(Aylmer) 

CHUR NAGS—Lat. 38° 46'. . Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

These tarns lie in a gali on the top of the range of lofty mountains which 
separates the valley of Kashmir from Maru Wardwan; they are situated 
above thc_ Nowbug Nai to the north of the Margan pass. The path from 
the village of Saogam, in the Kuthfir pargana, leading to Inshin, in the 
Maru Wardwan valley, passes by these lakes. 

CIIUSHOT —Vide « Shushot.” 

CIIUSHUL —Vide “Sh(;sual." 

CHCTRUN—Lat. 35° 42'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A village in Baltistan on the right bank of the Bdsha branch of the Shigar 
river. Famous for a hot spring (temp. 110° F.) which gives the name to 
the village, viz., “ chu,” water, and “ trun,” hot. The water is as clear as 
crystal, and without any taste or smell. A neat little bungalow has been 
built for the use of visitors. The village contains'seventeen houses. 
(Oodwin-Austen — Aylmer.) 

COMPAS LA— Vi4e “ Dkra KomfXs.” 
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DABIGARH—Lat. 38° 24'. Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 

A fort in the Naoshera district, situated on the top of the ridge to tho 
north-east of the path between Naoshera and Kotli. It has a garrison of 
twenty-five men. {Allgood.) 

DACHIN— 

A district which extends for a considerable distance along the right bank of 
the Jhelum to tho west of Baramula. In the time of the emperor Akbar 
it was constituted one of tho parganas of Kashmir. Tho wheat grown in 
this locality is of a very superior description. {Montgomerie.) 

DACHIN— 

The name applied to the mountains on both sides of the defile to tho 
south of the Maru Wnrdwan valley, through which the river flows in its 
oourse towards Kishtwar. The path which lies up this valley is extremely 
difficult, and not practicable for ponies. {Figne.) 

DACHINPARA— 

A pargana in tho Anatnag zilla of theMir&j division; it lies on tho right 
bank of the Jhelum, and is comprised in the district drained by the Lidar 
river. The talisil station is at Kanelwan; a good road, communicating with 
the Trdl valley, lies over the Bhugmur mountains, the intervening range. 
The pargana of Dachinpara is famous for its breed of ponies. A native 
purchaser pays from H25 to R40 (British currency) for a good Kashmiri 
horse. They have a curious custom in this pargana—in certain places 
they pile up a heap of brushwood, every person passing adding a piece ; 
when it reaches a certain size, they say that it takes fire of itself, and is 
destroyed. The heap is called sutler. [Montgomerie—Elms lie.) 

DACHKAT—Lat. 85° 85'. Long. 74° 45'. Elev. 

A valley which joins the Astor river close to its junction with the Indus. 
In the map of Astor and Gilgit it is called by its local name the Misikin. 
In the lower part of its course it is pent up by cliffs of rock and clay 
without a particle of vegetation, and the heat in summer is extreme. 
About 1 mile up tho nala opens out, and is clothed with vegetation to a 
considerable extent. The elevation at the mouth of the stream is about 
4,200 feet. The name is derived from a word used locally. In this valley 
there are many ibex and markhor. (Barrow — Manifold—Ward.) 

DACHUNG oa DONGLUNG—Lat. 33° 25'. Long. 78° 53'. Elev. 

A camping ground on tho Spiti route to Changehenmo, between Nowi 
camp and Shushal, 21 miles south-east of the latter. 

At 18 miles from Shdshal cross tho Suku La, 15,265 feet. Road 
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good the whole way. No supplies procurable. Water from stream. Fuel 
and pasture plentiful. ( Montgomerie — Reynolds.) 

DAGAR—Lat. 88° 25'. Long. 78° 60'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, containing about fifty houses, inhabited by Muham¬ 
madan zamindars; it lies on the right bank of the Pdnch T6i, between 
Chaomuk and Kotli. 

DAGLI—Lat. 38° 1'. Long. 76° 89'. Elev. 

A large village in Badrawar, said to contain about thirty houses almost 
exclusively inhabited by Hindus; it lies on the slopes of the mountain 
above the right bank of the Bin Kad stream, towards the southern end of 
the valley. 

DAH—Lat. 84° 87'. Long. 76° 33'. Elev. 9,690'. 

A village in Ladak on the frontiers of Baltistan, on the right bank o i the 
Indus, below Hand Yogma. There is a sort of fort here which was built 
to protect the inhabitants from the Balti raiders. There is also a colony 
of Buddhist Ddrds. {Drew.) 

DAHN-I-MURGHAI—Lat. Long- Elev. 14,400'. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Shyok river, between Sultdn- 
Chuskun and Bulak-i-Murghai, on the winter route by the Karakoram 
pass. ( Montgomerie.) 

DAIGWAR—Lat. 83° 49'. Long. 74° 8'. Elev. 

A cluster of villages situated in the valley of the Bitarh, north of Punch; 
the most considerable lies on the left bank of the river, about 4 miles 
from Punch; it contains about thirty huts, situated upon an open and 
cultivated plain; there are some fine trees near it. ( Ince .) 

DAINAM SAR—Lat. 88° 52'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A mountain lake, lying to the south of the path, just east of the Tosha 
Maiddn pass; it is situated at a great elevation, at the upper end of the 
Tsenimarg. The rocky chain of the Panjfil range rises abruptly from 
its western edge. 

DAINKMARG on DANIK MARAG— 

The name of the mountain range in the Banihal district which divides the 
valley of the Mohu stream from that of the Banihal stream; a path lies 
over the range between the villages of Mohu and Deogol. ( Montgomerie.) 

DAINYllR—Lat. 35° 55'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

A village belonging to Gilgit on the left bank of the Gilgit river and at 
the junction of the Hunza river. At this place there is a wretched mud 
fort with half a dozen towers, also a village containing about fifty houses. 
A rope bridge crosses the Hunza river opposite the fort. (Barrow.) 
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DAIRAMUN—Lat. 84° 6'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A village in the Maehiharaa pargaua, situated just to the west of Sybdg, 
with which it is connected by a path lined with magnificent ehunar trees; 
it lies to the north of the road leading to Makahama. The village contains 
a masjid, and twelve houses inhabited by zamindars, five pfrz£das, a mulla, 
a watchman, and a washerman. It produces both rice and dry crops, 

DAKAR—Lat. 38° 32'. Long. 73° 58'. Elev. 

A village lying on the level bank of the Puuch Tdi, just north of and 
opposite the town of Kotli. It is inhabited by Muhammadaus, and con¬ 
tains twenty-six houses. 

DAKINKCT—Lat. 84° 43'. Long. 74° 2'. Elov. 

A village in Upper Drawer, containing three houses, situated on the slopes 
of the mountain above the path and the right bank of the Kishan Ganga 
itver, about 3 miles south-west of Dworian. 

DAL- 

A lake lying to the east of the city of Srinagar. (See " Srinagar.") 

DAL—Lat. 32° 54'. Long. 75° 2'. Elev. 

A small village in Jamu*on the southern slope of the ridge, about 2 miles 
north of Dansul,and some little distance west of the road towards Krimchi. 
It is inhabited principally by Brahmins. 

DALI NAR— 

This stream takes its rise on the slopes of the snowy Panjal, between the 
Tosha Maidan and Sang Safi'd passes ; it flows for the most part in a south¬ 
westerly direction through a narrow valley, and joins the Gagrin Btream 
just north of Mandi, in lat. 33° 48', long. 74° 18'. The direct path from 
Punch to Kashmir lies along the banks of this stream, which are generally 
rocky and precipitous. It is not fordable, but is crossed by a narrow kadal 
bridge between the villages of R6jpur and Pilaru. 

DALWICH—Lat 83° 35'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A small village surrounded with trees, situated in the centre of the Shdh- 
abad valley, about 5 miles north-west of Veruag; it is watered by the 
stream which flows from the Vetarittar springs. 

DAMOT—Lat. 35° 41'. Long. 74° 3D'. Elev. 6,250'. 

A village of fourteen houses, in the Gilgit district, on the left bank of a tor¬ 
rent which joins the Sai nala, about 3 miles from its mouth. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a good deal of cultivation aDd thick groves of fruit-trees. The 
houses are hovels of rubble and mud. Below Damot there is a good deal 
of abandoned cultivation on the left bank of the Sai nala. From Damot a 
ravine leads in a north-westerly direction for about 5 miles, where it is 
joined by the Boin stream on the left bank. The Boin is shortly joined 
by the Heshiari. The Heshiari rises about 8 miles from tire junction of 
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the Bom and Dnmnol .nalat. A pathway from the source of the Boin 
leads to Gor and thence to the Indus. (Barrow—Ward.) 

DAMSAHIB—Lat. 38° 49'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, a few miles north¬ 
west of Bij Behara. 

DANA—Lat. 83° 28'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

A small village on the road between Bhimbar and Kotli; it lies on the left 
bank of the Ban stream, about 8 miles south of Kotli. Fine fish may 
be bad from the stream ; but supplies can only bo procured in small quanti¬ 
ties with great difficulty. Shade very scanty. (Allgood.) 

DANDA—Lat. 83° 2'. Long. 76° 40'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawar, lying a few miles south-west of Kallam, on the 
right bank of the Bin Kad stream, which is bridged beneath it. 

DANDI—Lat. 82° 69'. Long. 75° 44'. Elev. 

A village in the Badrawdr valley, lying about 2 miles north-west of that 
town j it contains about twenty houses, which are for the most part 
inhabited by Hiudu zamindars. 

DANDI—Lat. 32° 69'. Long 75° 47'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the lower slopes of the mountains east of 
Badrawfir. It is said to be inhabited exclusively by Hindus, who number 
twenty families. 

DANGA-Lat. 82° 61'. Long. 74° 57'. Elev. 

A small village lying about 8 miles north of Jamu, on the east side of the 
path towards Riasi. 

Between this village and Jamu the road consists of stouy watercourses 
and great defiles. (Hervey.) 

DANGERP0R—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 33'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, situated on a small rill about 3 miles 
south-west of Patan, on the road towards Khipur. 

' The village lies on a high sloping bank just above the path ; it contains 
the ziarat of Saiad Muhammad Guznavi, and throe houses inhabited biy 
zamindars, a watchman, and an oil-seller. 

There are many fruit-trees in the village, and much rice cultivation 
about it. 

DANGERWARI— 

This stream or small river takes its rise on the slopes of the mountains at 
the south-west end of the Uttar pargana, and flows, in a parallel direction 
to the Kamil river, to the neighbourhood of Shalurah, where it bends to 
the south and east, joining the Pohru river, in lat. 34° 26', long. 74° 19', 
near the village of Wadpura, just to the south of the raDge of hills divid¬ 
ing the Machipura and Uttar parganas, 
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During its course it receives numerous streams, the most important 
being the Idj nadi and the Surna nala, both of which join it by its right 
bank, the latter just above the junction o£ the Pohru. 

The Dangerwari has nowhere any great depth, and may usually be 
forded; it is also bridged in various places. 

DANNA—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 73° 3fl\ Elev. 

A small town in the district of Chikar, situated on the east side of the 
Danna Dhak ridge, on the old road from Mari towards Kashmir. It is 
distant about 26 miles from Marl and 81 miles from Baramula. *lt over¬ 
looks a deep and cultivated valley, at the bottom of which flows the Agar, 
a considerable stream. There is a double-Btoried bungalow ou the west 
side of the town for the reception of travellers. Danna also boasts of a small 
fort. {Allgood—Knight — Ince.) 

DANNI—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 78° 4S'. Elev. 

A village containing about six houses shaded by trees ; it is situated above 
the left bank of the Kishan Ganga river, on the path between Panchgram 
and Nosudda-Noseri. 

DANSAL—Lat. 32° 52'. Long. 75° 2'. Elev. 

A small town situated above the left bank of the Jhujjur or Chapar Kad 
stream, about 16 miles north-east of Jamu, on the main road towards 
Kashmir. The town, which contains about two hundred mud-built houses, 
with flat roofs, is inhabited almost exclusively by Hindus, many of whom 
are Brahmins. It is supplied with water from wells and a tank, and also 
from the stream which flows about half a mile to the north-west. 

The inhabitants speak a patois, which is common to the neighbouring 
districts of Bias! and Poni. A commodious spot for encamping lies to 
the north-west of the village. There is a rest-house here. 

DANSU— 

The name of a pargana included in the Patan zilla of the Kamraj division, 
situated to the south-west of Srinagar j its tahsil station is at Bargam. 

DAOLAT-BEGULDl—Lat. 35° 22'16'. Long. Elev. 16,880'. 

“ This camp, situated in the north-west corner of the Dipsang pluin, marks 
the junction of tho winter and summer routes, which unite here, and cross 
the Karakoram pass, 11 miles above the camp." The camp is on “a sin¬ 
gularly desolate and bleak plateau, at this season (October) bare of snow, 
but set about by low ridges and mounds of loose shales, about 20,000 feet 
high, on which last year’s snow still lingers in thin patches. A very de¬ 
structive wind is said to blow over this region at times." 

According to some this place is on the boundary line between Kashmir 
and KashgSria, hut on the b a nt anthoiity Sttn ifr3uTa is'DfeTrbgttgr post. 

In 1527 Sultdn Saiad Khan, Gh&zf, of Kashgar, died here, on his return 
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4mm an ulpuooessful attempt to invade Tibet by the Saser pass. ( Bellew 

—Trotter'S 

DAR—Lat. £$s44'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A village in t^ e Basaoli district, situated on tho slopes of the mountains 
above th c right bank of the 8iowa river. 

The path for cattle from Basaoli, loading towards the Chatardhar pass, 
lies through the village. 

DARA—Lat. 83° 44'. Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 

A village situated on thaefopes of thc -—> couth of Bunch, above the left 
bank of the Punoh T6i river. 

It oontains about forty booses, all the inhabitants being Muhammadans. 

DARDPtfRA—Lat. 88° 48'. Long. 75° 25' Ekv. 

A small village situated on the right bank of the Arpat stream, at the 
north-eastern extremity of the Kuthar pargana. It contains three houses, 
two of which are inhabited by Gujars, and the other by a family of 
Kashmiris. Suedramman, in the Maiu Ward wan valley, can be reached 
from this village by a foot-path lyiug over the Hairibal-ki-gali. 

DARDPDRA—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° 25'. Elev. 

A village containing about eight bouses, situated in a valley at the foot of 
the mountains at the north-west extremity of the Zainagfr pargana; it lies 
about 4 miles east of Chogal. 

DAKH-Lat. 34° 1'. Loug. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A village lying on the east side of the Trdl valley, towards its northern 
extremity, at the mouth of tho Lam Nai, about half a mile north-east of 
Arphal. It contains a masjid, and twelve houses inhabited by zamfndars, 
a mulla, and a carpenter. 

DARHAL—Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A large village lying in a district of the same name, at the foot of the west 
slopo of the Darhal passes leading over the PanjSI range into Kashmir; it 
is situated about 12 miles north-east of RSjaorf, on the old Patan road 
to Aliabad Sarai. Round Darhal village the mountain slopes are all clothed 
with thick wood, in tho lower part of deciduous trees, while above, the 
forest suddenly changes to fir, which extends far up the slope till replaced 
at the last by the birch. These mountains belong to the Rattan ridge. 
In the higher part of the valley are some people called Maliks (qv.). 
DARHAL— 

A group of passes over the Panjdl range. 

DARP0RA—Lat. 84° 81'. Long. 74° 28*. Elev. 

A large village in the Loldb valley, shaded by fine walnut trees, and sur¬ 
rounded by a mass of rice cultivation; it adjoins Lalpur on tbe north-west. 
DARRAL—Lat. 84° 38'. Loug. 78° 58'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawar, situated on the flat strip of land at the foot of 
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the mountains on the right bank o£ the Kishan Gafnga rivef, just south of 
the junction of the Jagran stream, which is crossed by a bridge a little 
distance to the west of the village. The inhabitants number five families, 
of whom three are Gujars and two Saiads, descendant* 0 f Rasul Shah, 
whose ziarat adorns the village. A little rice is grown in neighbour¬ 
hood and dry crops, but neither supplies nor'coolies are obtainable. The 
most shady and convenient spot for encamping is on the river bank, about 
half a milo south of the village. 

Darral liaa about a mi1»H south-west of Lalla, and 10* miles north of 
B£ran. Fana, in the MozararaMd district, may be reached by a track 
crossing the intervening mountain ranges, and paths to the Kagh&n valley 
lie up the course of the Jagran stream. 

DAS—Lat. 35° 5'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 10,500'. 

A village in the Astor valley on the Srinagar-Astor route vid the Dorikun 
pass. Vigne describes it as a miserable collection of flat-roofed mud and 
stone-built houses. It contains about 10 houses, situated on an open 
plain, a quarter of a mile wide. There is plenty of grass, fuel, and 
water. 

DASHKIN—Lat. 35° 28'. Long 74° 49'. Elev. 7,900'. 

A village in the Astor valley, on tho road to Gilgit, about 12 miles 
below Astor and about a milo from the left bank of the river Astor. 

The country round is excessively bare, rocky, and arid, but at Dashkin 
the hill-slopes are irrigated by one or two fine streams, and a considerable 
extent of terraced fields has been brought under cultivation. At Dashkin 
there are sixteen families, a burj, and four water-mills; the houses are all 
built of mud and rubble. Considerable flocks of sheep are kept. 

The river flows about 800 feet below the fort, and is crossed by a rope 
bridge; roads lead from the bridge into the Ditchal and Shaltar nalas, 
and along the right bank of the Astor river as far as RamghSt (very 
dangerous even for foot-passeDgers). The Ditchal valley communicates with 
the ilaka of Rondu by a road passable for coolies. 

The camping ground at Dashkin is very limited indeed. 

There is a garrison of twelve men, [Manifold—Barrow — Aylmer.') 

DASONID—Lat. 35° 43'. Long. 75° 85'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistan). It is situated on the 
right bank of the Braldu river, and contains ninoty-two houses. [Aylmer.) 

DASDT—Lat. 34° 46'. Long. 74° 11'. Elev. 

A village situated on a small stream which flows down from the hills on 
the right bauk of the Kishan Gangs river, about 6 miles south-west of 
Sharidi; it contains a masjid, and seven houses inhabited by zarmndars. 
There arc also three houses surrounded by some cultivation on the left bauk 
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of tlie river, which is crossed by a fragile zampa bridge. The fields 
of that part of the village lying on the right bank extend for a considerable 
distance to the south, joining those of Mandrkar. 

DAW AREN—Lat. 34° 7'. Long, 74° 7'. Elev. 

A place situated some miles to the west of Gingl, on the right bank of the 
Jhelum. Baron Hiigel, who mentions it under the name of Di£nun, says 
that the ruins of a once important town and temple are visible for some 
distance along the bank of the river j but at present it cannot boast of so 
much as one solitary inhabitant. Opposite to Didnun is a Buddhist temple, 
still in good repair, and built in the same style as those of Kashmir. Its 
situation is its best defence; its name is Brangutri. [Hiigel.) 

DEBRING—Lat. 83° 28'. Long. 77° 53'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the route from Kulu to Leh, between Rukchen and 
Gya, south-east of the Tagalang, five marches (72 miles) from Leh. No 
supplies: fuel plentiful. Grass and water scarce. Road from the Tsokar 
good, though sandy in places. 

This placo is also a halting-place on the Spiti route to Leh t rid Tsomo- 
rori lake, and on the route from Leh to Garo. ( Reynolds — Montgomerie.) 

DELOGA—Lat. 82° 42'. Long. 75° 50'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the side of the mountain on the 
right bank of the Siowa, high above the bed of the river to the west of 
Bani. 

DEMO-CHU—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A small valley at the foot of the Chang La, on the south-east side. 
( Moorcroft .) 

DEMUL—Lat. 35° 44'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A*village on the left bank of tho Bfisha river (Baltistan). It contains 
six houses. {Aylmer.) 

DEOBANI—Lat. 36° 67'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 20,154.. 

A mountain in Dardistan, separating Ilaramosh on the east from the Bag¬ 
rat valley of Gilgit on the west. 

DEOGOL or BANIHAL—Lat. 33° 27'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A village in the Banihal valley, situated on the left bank of the stream. 

A path from this village lies over the Danikmarg range to the village 
of Mohu, to the south of the Morn pass. There is a rest-house and 
telegraph office here. 

DEORU—Lat. 34° 9'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 5,370'. 

A village lying at the foot of a wudar to the north of the road from Sri¬ 
nagar to Patan. It is divided into three mahallas or districts—Dewaspura 
Lahorepur, and Yekompur—and contains altogether fifteen houses, inhabited 
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by zamfndars, ten shal-bdfs, a watchman, and a blacksmith ; the inhabitants 
all belong to the 9hfa sect of Muhammadans. The village contains the ziarat 
of Shonshi Baba, and there are said to be the ruins of a Hindu temple on 
the table-land above it. 

DEOSAI— 

The Deosai or Devil’s Plains are situated on the north-east boundary of 
Kashmir; they consist of about 580 square miles of gently undulating 
ground, averaging between 12,000 and 18,000 feet above the sea-level, and 
surrounded ou all sides by rugged mountains, running up to from 10,000 
to 17,000 feet. These are serrated, but there are a few low depressions 
in them; one, toward Skardri, over which (by the Burji La) comes 
the road from Kashmir, is 15,700 feet; and on the western side are one or 
two dips at an elevation of 14,000 feet. The face of the mountains is divided 
into steep-faced hollows and projecting spurs. As these spurs stretch out and 
diminish in altitude, we find, in continuation of the line of them, the widths 
of plateau separated by valleys, which latter have originated in the 
hollows of the mountain ridge. The drainage of the area, first, to Borne 
extent, converges to the centre; then, the streams being united, the water 
flows away through an opening in the hills at the south-east corner by a 
stream called the Shigar river, which flows into the Dr£s river, and so to 
the Indus. 

The origin of these plains is probably this: Formerly—-in some part of- 
the glacial poriod—the whole was ono stony watery expanse, over which 
flowed streams from the glaciers that then filled all the hollows of the 
mountains, these streams bifurcating, rejoining, converging; during this 
time the stony, gravelly material that we see in the higher plateaux was 
accumulated by the streams in their beds, the level of the whole area 
becoming thus raised, while the continuation of the course of the combined 
waters down to the Dras and the Indus river was itself being raised at the 
same time: later, when the time came, probably on the chango of climate, 
when less frost made less waste of the mountains for the streams to be 
denuders, instead of accumulators, of alluvium, then the valleys were cut 
out, as continuations of the hollows of the mountains, and the intermediate 
spreads of stony table-land were loft, which towards the hills connect with 
the spurs, and away from them end off, where two of. the valleys join. 
(Drew — Bates.) 

The formation is usually of granite gueiss, of which lofty barren hills 
and peaks are seen rising in different parte of the plains. Amidst the 
general destitution of verdure, there is still a great deal of morass on the 
banks of the streams, which take their ris*ou these plains. In his eaumera- 
tion of the difficulties successfully surmounted by the survey party under 
his superintendence, Major Montgomerie, R.E., states that on these plains 
there are no habitations for a distance of seven or eight marches, and no 
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village of any size for eleven or twelve marches; the only firewood to be 
had is got by digging up the juniper roots and from very thin, stunted 
willows. While on the mountains above there was absolutely no fuel to be 
had of any kind. 

Major Montgomerie also mentions that the people of the country were 
not very willing to enter the plains from the Kashmir side. 

The road from Guraie to Skardu passes over the Deosai plains. It is 
not, as a rule, passable until June, on account of the high winds which 
blow up fine snow. ( Ward.) 

DEOSAR—Lat. 84° 26'. Long. 74° 21'. Elev. 

A small lake situated at the foot of the hills at the south-eastern end of the 
Uttar pargana. It lies by the direct path from the village of Naltanas to 
Chogal. 

DERA KOMPAS CAMP—Lat. 84° 66'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. 17,890. 
So oalled from having been used by a former survey officer, or “ komp&s- 
wala." It is passed on the most westevly of the routes leading from the 
Cbangchenmo to the Karakash. No grass or wood ; a very little water 
obtainable by digging. It lies 19 miles from Sumzungling. (Trotter.) 

DERA KOMPAS PASS or COMPASS L^or C0MPASS-WALA!8 
. PASS—Lat. 84° 57'. Long. 78° 45' Elev. 18,160'. 

Is crossed on the most wosterly of the three routes from the Cbangchenmo 
to the Karakash, close to the source of one of the headwaters of the Kara- 
kasji river. (Trotter.) 

DERPET—Lat. 83° 24'. Long. 75° 44'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the stream, about 4 miles east of 
Mogal Maidan. From Mogal MaidSn to Derpet, the road is unfit for 
riding. After crossing a stream close to the village, a long'and very steep 
acclivity leads to the top of a hill, nearly 2,000 feet above Mogal Maiden. 

A corresponding descent of a couple of miles follows, and Derpet ie 
reached. This can scarcely be called a village, as there is but one family 
living here. It is nearly half a mile out of the way of the path-leading 
towards Kishtwir and on the opposite side of the river Korai. This 
torrent is broad, deep, and rapid, and is crossed by a frail eanga or wooden 
bridge. The path to Derpet is up a steep ascent after crossing the river. 
(Hervey.) 

DESKIT— Lat. 34° 83'. Long. 77° 36'. Elev. 9,950'. 

A village on the left bank of the Shyok, opposite its junction with the 
Nubri river. It is one of the largest villages in Nubr£, and contains 
fifty-eight houses, forty-three of whioh pay taxes. Two smiths and two 
carpenters live here. The resources of the village are said to be—twenty 
horses,{fifty-three horned cattle, and over a thousand sheep and goats. 

It occupies an important strategical position. ( See “ Ladak.”) 
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The cultivated lands of the village lie on a sloping bank, rising rather 
steeply out of the plaiu. Many apricot trees grow among the houses, 
large enough to afford a shade under which a tent- could be pitched. 
Here much of the plain is encrusted with soda. ( Thomson — Aylmer.} 

DEWA—Lat. 88° 57'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

. A village in the Wular pargana, situated about a mile north of Tr<I, on 
the path towards Arphal; it is divided into two parts by the Mtindar 
stream, whioh flows from Nagbal. At the south end of the village a 
spring rises in a basin which is filled with fish; there is another smaller 
spring close to it. The village contains sixteen families of Muhammadan 
zammdars, three Sikh zamindars, five pandits, three banias, a watchman, 
a cow-keeper, and a fakir; there arc also two roasjids, and the zidrats of 
Saiad Kurumdin and Khaja Latif, which are shaded by fine trees. Both 
rioe and dry crops are produced. 

DEWAR—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74° SO'. Elev. 

A large village lying to the south of Lalptlr, on the eastern Bide of the 
Loldb valley. 

It contains about sixty houses, including a bania's shop and a black¬ 
smith. The village is surrounded with rice cultivation; it is well shaded by 
trees, and is supplied with water by a stream from the hills. Supplies 
procurable. 

DEWASPtfRA—Lat. 84° 27'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

A village situated about a mile south-east of Magham, just south of the 
road from Sopdr towards Sbaldrah; it contains six houses inhabited by 
zemindars, four by pirzadas, a mulla, and a watchman; it is surrounded 
by rice cultivation. 

DHANNI—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 73° 81'. Elev. 

A scattered hamlet containing about ten houses, situated on the flat top of 
a spur some hundred feet above the left bank of the Kishan Oanga river. 
It lies about 3 miles north-east of Mozafarabdd, on the path towards 
Titwal. 

At the east end of the village, the Bodi Nar, a small rill, dashes down 
from the mountain-side, and irrigates the fields, which produce rioe and 
also some dry crops. To the north of the village the path becomes very 
bad. 

DHARMSlL—Lat. 33° 8'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, situated on the road between Poni and Rfijaorf; it 
is distant about 22 miles west of Poni, and the same distance south¬ 
east of Rdjaori. Supplies are procurable. ( Iliigel — Vigne.) 

DHARMSALA—Lat. 38° 8'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A village on the road between Aknur and Rdjaori. Its inhabitants are 
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mostly Hindds and in great part of the Thakur caste. The Thakurs’ 
houses are situated usually high up on the tops of the hills, are solidly built 
of stone, and haTe something of the oharaeter of forts ; they even bear the 
name of “ kot," an old word for fort. {Drew,) 

DH ARMS Ala— Lat. 38° 14'. Long. 74 c b'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the northern slope of a sandstone ridge on the 
road between Bhimbar and Kotli. The dharmsdla is a building 46 feet 
long by 15 feet broad, with a room at each end measuring 15 feet by 
9 feet; the intermediate space is supported by pillars. Moderate supplies 
may be procured, but are precarious. Dharmsdla lies about 12 kos north¬ 
west of Samani sardi. { Vigne — Allgood.) 

DHAROT—Lat. 88° 9'. Long. 76° 81'. Elev. 

A village standing on the spur above the right bank of the Lidar Khol 
stream, close to its confluence with the Chandra Bhdga; it contains about 
ten houses. 

DHIANGARH—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A fort on the left bank of the river Chendb above Riasf. It is situated on 
a projecting rock, nearly surrounded by the deep waters of the river, and is 
named after Rdja Dhian Singh. {l)reto.) 

dhIyAr— 

A caste of Dogr£s. Commonly considered as of low caste, but in reality 
not recognised as Hindds at all by the higher castes. Their occupation 
is iron-smelting. {Drew.) 

DIALAGAM (Psr or Upper Dialagam) —Lat. 88° 41'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 
A village lying about a mile north-west of Brint, by the road between 
Islamabad and Verndg. 

A rivulet flows through the village, which is surrounded by rice-fields; 
it contains fifteen families of zamindarB, a mulls, a watchman, a cow- 
keeper, and a pandit, who kecpB a bania's shop. 

DIALAGAM (Bon or Dower Dialagam)— Lat. 88° 42'. Long. 76° 12'. Elev. 
This village lies about 8 miles south of Islamabad, on the road towards 
Verndg, and about 1$ mile north of Pet Dialagam. It contains a masjid, 
a mulla, and ten houses inhabited by zamindars; there is also a government 
silk factory in the village. South-west of the village three mounds rise 
out of the plain; on the top of the largest of these hills there is a solitary 
tree, near which a fakir lives. 

DIBLA SHERGOL oa DUBS A SERTKOL—Lat. 85° 45'. Long. 78°. Elev. 
A camping ground on the Karakoram route, between Balti Brangsa and 
Malikshdh (or Aktagh). It is sixteen miles from Malikshdh and 17 miles 
from Balti Brangsa. A little grass here. It is at the junction of two 
tributaries of the Ydrkand river. {Johnson—Shaw.) 
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DIDtJF NAG —Lat. 83° 52'. Long. 76° 28'. Elev. 

This lake lies on the east side of the ehain of mountains between the 
Khourpara pargana and the Maru Wardwfin valley; it lies south-west of 
Basman, from which place it is said to be distant 7 kos, on the path 
leading over the mountains to Kashmir. 

DIGAR—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 77° 52'. Elev. 13,080'. 

A village on the winter route from Leh to Y6rkand, two marches from 
Ldh between the Digar La and the Shyok river. There is a colossal 
figure of Chamba carved here in a rock, and a considerable extent of culti¬ 
vation. The Digar stream flows by through a ravine, down to the Shyok 
from the Waris La pass. ( Trotter — Bellew.) 

DIGAR LA or LAZGUNG PASS—Lat. 34° 12'. LoDg. 77° 40.' 

Elev. 17,930'. 

“ Is crossed between Digar and Leh. Proceeding from Digar you go up a 
rising moorland amongst granite boulders and across peat-beds and bogs 
for 5 miles to Polu camp, on a spur where the ascent increases. Then up 
a long stony slope, covered with snow-patches at end of June, and rise 
suddenly to the crest of the pass. Pass through a narrow gap, and drop 
by a very steep and rough path to the other side." 

Pass somewhat difficult. Yaks are generally used. Dr. Thomson crossed 
this pass on tho 12th October from tbe Leh side. The snow lay on the 
north face thickly for 2 miles or more. [Trotter — Thomson .) 

DIGDHOL—Lat. 33° lb'. Long. 75° 13'. Elev. 

A village situated on the slopes of the mountains above the left bank of 
the Bieblari river, about 7 miles north-west of Bambdn. The road lead¬ 
ing towards the Banihal pass lies below the village, and crosses the river 
by a bridge about a mile to the north of it. 

Nearly opposite tbe village, on tho right bank of the stream, there is 
a waterfall. 

D1LDAR—Lat. 34° 23'. Long. 78° 52'. Elev. 

A village lying on the north side of the Karnno valley, about 8 miles 
west of tbe fort, on the road from Titwal towards Shalurah. Some chunfir, 
walnut, and other trees shade the village, which produces rice and also dry 
crops. It contains a masjid and the ziarat of Baba Abdulla, and eighteen 
houses which are inhabited by a mixed population of Kasbmfrls and pahdrfs, 
including two mullas. There are also six bouses lying at tbe foot of the 
hill to the north-east; this hamlet is called Bagb, and may be considered 
to form part of Dildar. 

DILLON-KA-GHAT—Lat. 84° 15'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

A cluster of houses situated on the left bank of the Jhelmn, between 
Sopur and Baramula. The banks of the river are low, and the channel 
unusually broad at this point. 
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DINGLA—Lat. 38° 45'. Long. 74° 12'. Elov. 

A village towards the eastern end of the Punch valley, about 3 miles 
east of the town, on the path to Mandi. 

It is surrounded with rice-fields, and contains sixteen houses, twelve 
being inhabited by Muhammadans and four by Hindfis. 

DINYER—Lat. 34° 88'. Long. 78° 58'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawer, situated on the right bank of the Kish an 
Ganga river, about 8 miles north of Lalla. It lies on the right bank of 
a stream which flows into the river below the village. 

The inhabitants are zemindars, and number five families; there is a 
mill in the village, which is turned by the stream. 

DIOS UR—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A pargana included in the Anatn^g zilla of the Mirfij division; it com¬ 
prises the district lying on the right bank of the Vesbau river, at the south¬ 
west end of the valley of Kashmir. The tahsil station is at Kulg&m. 

Vigne remarks that this pargana, one of the largest in Kashmir, pro¬ 
duced 100,000 Uharw&re (equal to 14,400,0001b) of rice annually in the 
time of Kupar Rfim, the best of the Sikh governors, but that when he 
visited it tho revenue had fallen to 25,000 kharwfirs. 

DIPSANG PLAIN—Elevation of eol. 18,450. General elevation 17,600'. 
Is crossed on the summer route by the Karakoram pass between Kizil 
Angur and Daolat-Beguldi. Dr. Bellew calls it the “ veritable top of the 
world.” 

“ All around appeared mountain ranges, none of whioh are less than 20,000 feet 
high, whilst to tho west roee two lofty poaks of much greater height; yet in the distance 
they seemed below us, for the land around sloped away down on all sides. The Kara¬ 
koram left behind us appeared like a mere crest on the undulating surface of the country. 
The plateau ie about 8 miles across from north to south, and presents an undulating 
■urfaoe, the soil of whioh is a spongy saline-oharged mixture of clay and gravol. When 
we crossed (June) there was very little snow left, and the path was strewed with the 
hones and skeletons of dead cattle. The descent from the platean is down a steep gully 
into a deep and tortuous chasm, which is overhung by high cliffs of red clay and 
conglomerate.” (Bellew.) 

Kizil Angur is about 6 miles from the plateau. 

No grass or fuel obtainable. The disagreeable effects of .a rarified 
atmosphere are felt in crossing this plain, Chlorate of potash was found 
by Dr. Henderson to be a good remedy. {Trotter.) 

DIRLA—Lat. 85° 2'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Kamri stream, Astor. It is divided 
into two parts by the Dirla stream, which is crossed here by a fair 
bridge. It altogether contains about eleven houses, and is situated on a 
considerable plateau. {Aylmer) 
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DIT CHAL-Lat. 85° 80'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

A valley leading from the right bank of the Astor river. Between July 
and December laden coolies can cross by this road into the Indus valley 
which it joins near Sapser; the watershed is crossed at a height of about 
14,000 feet; much more snow appears to lie on the Indus side than on 
the Astor side of the pass; there is a plentiful supply of fuel and water, 
and a good many patches of tilled ground along the sides of the valley. 
(Manifold.) 

diyAmir— 

The name 'given by the D&rds to the Nanga Parbat mountain (q.v), 
(Drew.) 

Also called Deo Mir. (Barrow) 

DO—«Lat. 84° 65'. Long. 76* 60'. Elev. 9,100', approx. 

A hamlet of a couple of houses in Chorhat (Baltistan), on the right bank 
of the Shyok, just above the junction of the Laonchon stream. It is the 
best place for camping between Piun and Chalunka on the Ldh-Skardu 
route. Supplies must be prooured from Prahnu. (Aylmer) 

DOB WAN—Lat. 38° 57'. Long. 75° 0'. Elev. 

A spring and three houses, shaded by a clump of trees, situated in a hollow, 
about 2 miles north of Tr&l, on the west side of the path leading towards 
Arphal. 

DODA—Lat. 83° 9'. Long. 76° 86'. Elev. 

A town in the province of Kishtwdr, situated on a small plain above the 
right bank of the Chandra Bb£ga river; it lies at the foot, and partly on 
the slope, of a grass-covered hill, bare of trees. 

The town itself is surrounded by trees; a few willows and poplars, 
mingled among hundreds of fruit-trees, give it shade and beauty. Doda is 
distant 21 miles north-west of Badraw4r, and 46 miles south-east of Vernag 
by the Brari pass. About half a mile below the south end of the town, 
the Chenab roars along in a swollen and turbulent flood. The sides of the 
river are very rooky, and for some feet perpendicular; that on the right 
bank is the most precipitous, there being only room for a hut and two 
■tuntqjl trees on the bare ledge of rock above the bridge; on the left bank 
the ground shelves, and there are a few huts and a baoli shaded by trees. 

The suspension bridge, which is of the chika description, swings at a 
high elevation above the torrent, here about 50 yards wide; the transit of 
passengers and baggage is a tedious, though not really a dangerous, 
operation. 

There is a regular establishment maintained to work the bridge, and a 
■mall toll is levied on each passenger and package passed across. 

During the months of June, July, and August, consequent od the melt- 
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ing of the snows, the river rises considerably; the bridge has then to be 
moved to a higher position. 

The ascent from the bed of the river to the plain and town is somewhat 
steep, and occupies about twenty-five minutes, the path leading by the fort> 
which is situated on the edge of the plain, about 600 yards to the south 
of the town. It is a mud building about 200 feet square, having a 
bastion at each corner; there is no ditch; the entrance is on the east 
side amid some trees. The fort is now used as a state prison, and in it ia 
confined Mir Hathu Singh, the half-brother of the late maharaja. This un¬ 
fortunate prince entered into a conspiracy with certain superior officers of 
the army to murder the mahardja by sword or poison, shortly after his 
accession. On the plot being discovered, his confederates expiated, their 
contemplated crime by being blown from guns. At the advice of his pandits 
and mulvis the clemency of the maharaja spared the life of his relative, but 
condemned him to close captivity for life; his wife and family live in the 
town, but are permitted no communication with the royal prisoner. His 
brother, Mir Touma, was also supposed to have been implicated in the con¬ 
spiracy ; but as the fact was not clearly established, the maharfija contented 
himself with banishing him to Pdncli,—his cousin, Moti Singh, the rija of 
that province, having offered to become security for his good behaviour. 

Most of the houses in the town are built of mud, in timber frames, and 
double-storied ; the better sort have pent roofs, which, as in Kashmir, are 
covered with a layer of birch-bark and earth. The baraddri, a long brick 
building, occupies a most prominent position in the highest part of the 
town; it has been assigned as a residence to the family of Mir Hathu 
Singh. The bazar lies at the foot of the hill. 

In the upper part of the town the streets are narrow and very steep, and 
are frequently blocked up with huge boulders; a ravine runs along the 
north-east side of the town, of which the banks are very precipitous. 
There are said to be 289 houses in the place inhabited by Hindus, and 
822 by Muhammadans (including 206 families of sb61-b£fs), making a 
total of over five hundred houses. In the baz&r are to be found represent¬ 
atives of all the usual trades and occupations, but the most important in¬ 
dustry, and that for which the place is noted, is the manufacture of shawls, 
which are, however, inferior in quality and texture to those made in Kash¬ 
mir. Chogas and patch-work carpets are also largely manufactured. All the 
trade of Doda with Kashmir and Jamu is carried on by the Rirabtin and 
Banihal route, as the passage of the Chandra Bhaga and the difficulties 
to be met with on the direct paths between Kashmir and Basaoli render 
them impracticable for traders. 

There are two masjids in the town, and sundry Hindu temples; also the 
zferat of Sharfarid Baghdadi, which is of some reputation in the neighbour¬ 
hoods This saint, who died and was buried in Kishtwdr, is said to have 
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come from Baghdad three hundred years ago, and to hove lived for a long 
time iii Dodo. 

Neither wells nor springs are found in the town, which is entirely 
dependent for its water-supply ou a stream which is said to flow down 
frpm a village called Koti, lying on the mountain-side about 6 miles to the 
north. Chowdri Rasul Khan has the credit of having constructed the 
channel by which the water is conveyed to the town. 

The small plain of Doda is richly cultivated, and is entirely encompassed 
by high hills, bare of forest. The amount of rice grown in the district is, 
however, insufficient for the wants of the inhabitants, and a considerable 
quantity is yearly imported from Bodrawar. 

The Sarkdri B4gh, which lies to the south-west of the town close to the 
fort, forms a convenient and pleasant encamping ground, affording a shady 
retreat from th9 heat of the sun, which attains great power in this valley* 
Doda and the surrounding district, to which it gives its name, had always 
been under the dominion of the rdjaa of Kishtwar, and fell with it under 
that of Gulab Singh. Supplies are plentiful, and cattle and sheep abound, 
but mules and ponies are very rarely met with in the neighbourhood. 

DODAR GALI—Lat. 35° 40'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 14,000'. 

A pass between Gilgit and Darel, from which the headwaters of the Dardl 
valley descend. It is readied by the Singal valley. The road is narrow 
and difficult, but in 1306 it was used by one column of the Kashmir army 
from Gilgit. It, however, only reached Dar61 too late to co-operate with 
the other column. 

The Dodar Gali is about 14,000 feet high, and is practicable for un¬ 
laden cattle. ( Tanner—Ahmad AU Khdn.) 

DODLA—Lat. 32° 35'. Long. 75° 52'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, lying to the east of the direct path leading 
towards Pud. Cattle are ohliged to make a detour through this village 
between the Chil stream and Jinrali. 

DODWAGAN—Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A small village containing five houses, inhabited by zamfndars, situated on 
the right bank of the Sandrah river, on the north side of the Shfihabfid 
valley. The Bring pargana may be reached from this village by a path 
over the mountains. 

DOGORO—Lat. 35° 45'. Long. 75* 28'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Basha river (Baltistfin). It contains 
twenty-four houses. {Aylmer.) 

dogrAs— 

A race occupying the country round Jamu. They are of the great Aryan 
race that settled in, and has become the main population of, India; those 
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of that race who settled in the lower hills, and did not go into the region 
where snow falls, acquired, in the long course of centuries, characters 
that distinguish them from the inhabitants of the plains on the one 
hand, and of the higher mountains on the other. The settlers in the hills 
that edge the Panjab, at all events those of them who have' retained 
their Hindu faith, bear the name of Dogrd, while tho country they in¬ 
habit is called Dugar. The origin of the namo is this. Near Jamu are 
two holy lakes, Saroin Sar and Man Sar; from these the country round 
was called in Sanskrit Dvigartdeth, or the country of the two hollows; 
from this came Dugar, and from that Dogrd. 

The Dogrds are divided into castes in the same way, though with some 
local variation, as are the Hindus of India generally; these are partly the 
remnants of race distinctions, and partly the outcome of occupations be¬ 
come hereditary. The following list gives the names of some of the castes 
in the order of thoir estimation among themselves :— 

Brahman. 

Rijptit, divlded iut0 {Sing Bfijprfts. 

Khatri. 

Thakur. 

Jtft. 

( Bania and KrfCr (small shopkeepers). 

! Ndl (barbers). 

t Jidr (carriers). 

• •*•••• 

Dhtydr, Megb, and Drim. (Vreto.) 

DOGRl- 

A division of the Aryan language. It differs considerably from Hindd- 
stdni. If a native of Hindustan, who had never come farther north than 
Ambala, were to go where pure Dogri is spoken, he would not be able to 
understand any but the shortest sentences, and by no means all of these. 
The relationship of Panjabi to Hindustani is Very similar, while there 
is a difference between Dogri and Panjdbi, which is not so great as 
that between either of them and Hindustani. 

This Dogri is spoken by the village people of the outer hills, and of the 
strip of plain at their foot, from the Ravi to a little west of the Cbendb. 
It is spoken purest by those Who have not come much into contact with 
other races; especially is it to be heard pure and unmixed from the mouths 
of the women. In the towns, but especially in Jamu, one hears a mixture 
of Dogri, Panjdbi, and Hindustani. Of the officers of the mahardja’s court, 
very few, if any, speak pure Dogri. 

The written character is derived from the Devandgri or Shdatri. 
{Brew.) 

DOGRIPtJR—Lat. 33° 51'. Long. 75° 5'. Elev. 

A village situated on the loft hank of the Jhelum, a few miles north-west 
of the confluence of tho Veshau and Rembidra rivers. 
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DOK—Lat. 88° 27'. Long. 76° 20'. Elev. 

A village on the route from Sriuagar to L6h, on the left bank of the 
Waka river, between Kargil and Mulbekh. (Cunningham.) 

DOKO CHIBIRE—Lat. 86° 47'. Long. 76° 27'. Elev. 

A small pargana in the ilaka of Basha (Baltistau) on the right bank of 
the Basha river. It contains 80 houses. 

DOMfiL—Lat. 84° 21'. Long. 73° 81'. Elev. 

A village at the junction of the Jhelum with the Kishan Ganga, with a 
first-rate new d&k bungalow. There is also the bungalow of the road 
engineer and a steam workshop connected with the new cart-road. The 
situation of Dom61 is important, as it commands the road from Abbottab&d 
as well as that from Mari. The Jhelum is bridged just above the work¬ 
shops, and a rtw iron ninrilsvrr bridge, with- maaoury piers, connects 
h^ggftfftlttbad with the Mari-Srinagar road. There is also a telegraph 
station at Dom£l for Srinagar and intermediate stations. Domdl is a 
favourite resort for anglers, (Barrow-^-JPingate.) 

DONGAN—Lat. 82° 45'. Long. 78° 86'. Elev. about 16,500'. 

A camping ground on the Spiti route to Changchenmo, between Narbu 
Sumdo and the Lanak pass. It is to the south-east of the Tsomorori lake. 
(Montgomerie.) 

DONG-AYLAK—Lat. 84° 65'. Long. 78° 15'. Elev. 13,000'. 

A camping ground on the winter route from L6h to Ydrkand, eight 
marches from L6h, on the left bank of the Shyok. Strachey says that 
Dong-aylak in Turki means “the wild yaks' summer pasture ground.” 
(Montgomerie — H. Strachey.) 

DONG-LUNG— Vide “ Daohung ” and “ Shingujng.” 

DON ZHO—Lat. 34°. Long. 78° 25'. Elev. about 14,040'. 

A camping ground (?) 1 mile from the north-west end of tho Pangong 
lake, and about 100 feet above its level. It is the watershed between 
the affluents of the Pangong lake and those of the Shyok. (H. Strachey.) 

DOPATTA—Lat. 34° 13'. Long. 73° 41'. Elev. 

A village and fort lying in a district of the same name, situated on the 
right bank of the Jhelum, about 2 miles south-east of Hattian and 18 
miles from Mozafarabfid. The rajship of Dopatta, which, together with 
Kathai, formed the district of Dowarbid, was left by Anatulla Khfin to 
his eldest son, Fateh Kh£n, whose grandson, Ahmad Khan, held the r£j at 
the time of the Sikh invasion and fled at their approach ; after living for 
nearly seventeen years iu voluntary exile, he returned to his rdj accompanied 
.by a strong party of followers, and took possession of the fort which Dfwan 
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Kirpd RXm bad constructed, and distributing the government stores of 
ammunition and grain which it contained among his people, again decamp¬ 
ed. The Sikh ruler gave the r&j to his brother, Nasur All Khan, who was 
succeeded by a son, Ata Muhammad. It is said that Ahmad Kh&n even¬ 
tually made his peace with the Mahar&ja Gul&b Singh. Ata Muhammad 
paid a" nazarXna” of R7,000, reserving R2,000 for his own use. 

The district extended for about 25 miles in length from the Kathai 
frontier on the east, to the spur which divided it from Mozafarabfid on the 
west. Its extreme breadth from the summit of the range of hills bordering 
on the left bank of the Jhelum to the coniines of the Karnno raja’s 
dominions on the north, was about 18 ko». It comprised all the rich cul- 
turable land on both banks of the river, besides which the r&ja exacted a 
feudal tribute from the Koth ilaka, in the Kuka country. {humtden — 
Allgood.') 

DORA—Lat. Long. Elev. 13,800’. 

A camping ground on the route from L6h to Garo, on right bank of the 
Indus, 55 miles from Tashigong. 

This is where the ChampXs of Rupshu spend the winter. Hardly any 
snow falls here. Close by is a small shallow lake. It is about three quarters 
of a mile long and a furlong wide, of clear fresh water. The boundary of 
Chinese Tibet is one or two days' march beyond Dora. ( Drew .) 

DORGU — Vide "Durgu,” 

DORIKCN—-Lat. 34° 57'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 13,500'. 

A pass leading from Burzil in the Kishan Ganga valley to Astor. It 
rises from Burzil 2,000 feet in 5 or 0 miles. The actual pass, or kotal, 
is not a defile, but a neck or depression in the rocky granite ridge, which 
here forms tho watershed. After crossing this, the road lies down the 
valley of the eastern branch of the Astor river. 

The pass is closed for about five months by snow, but even then it is, 
under favourable circumstances, possible for men without loads to force it. 
It is nearly always passable for coolies except in a high wind. At other 
times it is practicable for laden mules and ponies. This route is now 
not so much used aB the shorter Kamri pass (j.v.). 

This pass is the one always taken during the winter months from 
Guvais to Astor j it is extremely easy. On the Astor side, after the heaviest 
falls of snow, there are no difficulties, as the stream runs down a broad 
and gradually sloping valley. On the Kashmir side the ascent is steeper, 
but the pass is seldom closed, for more than a fortnight at one time, for 
men without loads. (Drevh—Sawardr—-Manifold—Barrow — Ward.) 

DOU-U—Lat. 35° 2'. Long. 76’ 34'. Elev. 8,700', approx. 

The most westerly village of Chorbat (Baltistan). It is situated on the 
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left bank of the Shyok and is passed on the L^h-Skardd road. Between 
Don-u and Lunkha the road is carried along the faSe of the cliff by a 
wooden scaffolding. This marks the division between Chorbat and Khapalu* 
Don-u contains twelve houses. 

DOWAL—Lat. 88° 25'. Long. 7 i° 56'. Elev. 

A small village, containing sixteen houses, situated in a district of the same 
name, lying to the south of the Qolabgarh, or Kuri, pass, on the path 
between Rlasf and Shupion. 

DOWANI—Lat. 85° 15'. Long. 76° 16'. Elov. 8,300', approx. 

A village at the junction ot the Thalia stream and the Shyok in Khapalu 
(BaltisUn). It contains over a hundred houses. It is passed on the L6h- 
Skardu road. 

DRABBLE—Lat. 82° 45'. Long. 75° 41'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the left bank .of the Siowa, 
just above the junction of the Bairo stream, about 4 miles north of Bani, 
on the path towards Badrawdr. 

The village consists of a few scattered houses surrounded by cultivation. 

DRABQAMA—Lat. 88° 50'. Long. 74° 51'. Elev. 

A once populous village, and the capital of the pargana of Shukru; it now 
contains little more than one large house, built by some rich man in more 
prosperous days; on account of its size and elevated situation, on the right 
bank of the R£mchu stream, it is visible from a great distance. Close to 
it is a place where two or three large stones, a few feet high, are standing, 
like those of Stonehenge. Drabgama is about 9 miles north of Shupion, on 
the west of the road to Srinagar. ( Vigne .) 

DRAGARt THAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,000'. 

A ridge, nearly 7,000 feet high, just west of the Clienab, north of the 
yillage of Pauni. It rises suddenly and towers over the Outer Hills which 
lie to the south of it. 

It is sacred to a derta, whose namo is Dragar. The south face of it is 
a great escarpment; it has a line of precipitous limestone cliffs, of which the 
part vertical is about 1,000 feet, and far down beneath that a talus-slope 
continues. The ridge is narrow, and the ground inclines quickly, but not 
precipitously, down to the north. The neighbourhood around Dragarf 
Thdr produces iron. (Drew.) 

DRANG-Lat. 83° 57'. Long. 74° 85'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on the edge of the forest at the 
foot of the mountains to the east of the Tosha Maid&n; the path lying 
over that pass debouches into the valley of Kashmir at this village, which 
lies about 21 miles south-west of Srinagar by way of Makah6ma. 
Drang contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by zamfndars, a mulla, 
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and a weaver ; there is also a email custom-house, to which a munsM and a 
pandit are attached. There are many walnut trees in the village, whieh is 
watered by a stream flowing from the hills. Both rice and dry crops are 
produced. 

DRANGA—Lat. 83° 1'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A village lying a little above the path and the left bank of the Nerd nve r > 
about 5 miles north-west of Badruwdr. It contains about thirty houses, all 
the inhabitants being Hindds, with the exception of one family of Muham* 
madans. A very small stream, which flows down through the village, 
turns some water-mills, which are situated by some fine shady trees on the 
bank of the river. 

The Nerd, which is here about 2 feot deep, with a moderate current, is 
crossed by a substantial kadal bridge, about 70 feet in span and 4 feet 
broad. By the side of the road there is a dhatmala for travellers. 

DRANG IARI—Lat. 84° 26'. Long. 74° 2'. Elev. 

A Gdjar settlement which is usually occupied during the summer months; 
it lies in the forest near the right bank of ‘ the Bangas stream, one of the 
headwaters of the Kamil river, and is situated at the foot of the eastern 
slope of the Nattishannar Gali, about 10 miles south-west of Shaldrah, on 
the path leading into the Karnao valley. Supplies are not procurable, but 
wood and water are to be had in abundance. 

DRAR—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 73° 36'. Elev. 

This village, which lies about 12 miles north-east of Mozafarabdd, on the 
north side of the Kishan Ganga river, is situated on the right bank of the 
Pakote stream vu-h-vtt with the village of Mandal, whence it is frequently 
called Mandal-Drar, There is a bridge across the stream below the village. 
In the village are a few trees'and four houses inhabited by zamindars of 
the Kulgan caste, an oil-seller, and a blacksmith; also five houses occupied 
by the servants of Rdja Muhammad Zaman Khdn, who lives in a house 
built of undressed stones, which lies just above the path. .The rfija is 
related to the titular nawdbs of Kuri and to the ex-rkja of Karnao. 
There are extensive rice-fields above the village, which are irrigated by 
a channel from the Pakote stream; some dry crops are also grown. 

DRA.S or HEMBAPS (Tibetdn), i.e., “snow-fed”— 

Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 

Is the most westerly portion of the Purik district of the Baltistdn wizarat, 
and lies along the valley of the Drds river. More snow falls here 
than in any other part of Purik. This is owing “ to the great de. 
pression in the Himalaya, at the head of tho Drds river, whioh allows 
the constantly humid vapours of Kashmir to pass to the north of the 
mountains, where they become condensed by the cold, and are precipitated 
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in rain or snow, according to the season o£ the year.” The district 
extends from the Zoji La to Ch6n£gund, near Kargil. A telegraph clerk 
is kept here to give information about the Zoji La. 

The inhabitants are Shia Musalm&na professedly, but in physiog¬ 
nomy resemble the Tartars, with whom they consort freely. Moorcroft says 
they are great thieves. The crops cultivated are barley, wheat, and 
buckwheat; the first ripening in about three months, the second in five 
or six, and the last in about two months. The cattle are ponies, cows, th® 
hybrid between the yak and cow, and sheep and goats. The former* 
though small, are hardy, active, and tolerably well shaped. A good five- 
year old gelding costs H60 to 100. The neat cattle are small and generally 
black. The cattle of Dras were in much better condition than those in 
any other part of Ladak, owing to the abundant supply of prangos in sum¬ 
mer, and its bay in winter. The houses are built of pebbles, cemented 
with earth, with terraced roofs. Eye diseases are very common in the 
valley. The communications are as follows 

(1) The Srinagar-Ldh-Skardu roads after crossing the Zoji La run 

down the Dras valley. 

(2) From Suru to Dras by the Umba La. Horses can go for six months. 

(8) From Tilail (Gujrind) to Dras by the Birok La. Horses can go in 

September, but in summer the streams form a serious obstacle. 

(4) A road leads to Skardu vid the Marpo La, the Shingo river, and the 
Deosai plains. Horses, it is said, can go for several months in 
summer, but the road is bad. ( Cunningham — Drew — Belle to — 
Moorcroft — Aylmer.} 


Particulars of Dras. 


Name Of village. 

Houses. 

Horses, 

Homed 

cattle. 

Sheep. 

Remarks. 

Dais VAitBY. 

JJataian .... 

6 

5 

5 

35 


Pondras .... 

11 

7 

a .. 

100 

1 carpenter. 

Goshan .... 

40 

HU 

40 

250 

Gundial (Drrfs fort) 

40 

40 

20 

200 

1 smith, 10 sepoys 

Chokiai .... 

40 

30 

16 

150 


Tdagdn .... 


8 

10 

200 

Includes Shimsii. 

KfCrbu .... 

15 


20 

300 

Chdadgund .... 

8 

ttl 

10 

100 


Carried forward 

170 

137 

120 

1,336 

1 carpenter, 1 smith, 10 sepoys 


SOS 
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Particular» of Drdt —continued. 


Name of Tillage. 



Horned 

e»ttle. 

Sheep. 

Be mark i. 

Brought forward 

170 


120 

1,335 


KABTSi AMD SoRD VaLLRYS. 






Gontuto .... 

HiTil 


40 

300 

1 smith. 

Bartato .... 

Hi 


30 

150 


Karted Eur .... 

Ha 


20 

60 

1 smith. 

Sangra .... 

25 

16 

40 

100 


Tf£eg<Cn .... 

20 

18 

30 

60 


Twiua .... 

20 

10 

15 

120 


Sanko .... 

40 

40 

60 

300 

1 smith. 

Umba . . . . 

15 

6 

30 

100 


Lang Kartsd 

40 

30 

50 

250 


Saliskot .... 

60 

50 

60 

160 

1 smith; indodes Trispona 

Tatnbie Kunor 

40 

25 

50 

100 

and Gond. 

Mainji Gan .... 

30 

15 

80 

60 

1 smith. 

Burn 

20 

11 

15 

50 



400 

282 


1,800 


Grand total 

670 

1 

419 

590 

3,135 



These totals are probably too low. ( Local lambardars.) 

DRAS PASS-r t We“ZoiiLA” Lat.S4°17\ Long. 75° 82'. Elev. 11,800/ 


drAs RIVER— 

A tributary of the Indus, formed by the united streams of the Dr6s, Waka, 
Suru, and Kuksar rivers. It rises in the Zoji La, and has a course of 
85 miles, running north-oast. 

" All these streams unite near Kargil, below which they out the trans- 
Hi mal ay an range at the Darrow gorge called the * Wolf» Leap,’ and 
join the Indus opposite Marol/' 

At the end of June, Dr. Henderson says that the river near its source 
was in many places bridged by enormous masses of snow. Near the 
village of Dris the river is not fordable, and is spanned at several points 
by wooden bridges. 

The route from Srinagar to Leh follows the course of this river as far 
as the junction of the Suru river. ( Cunningham — Henderton.) 

DRAS VILLAGE—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 10,144'. 

On the left bank of the Dr4s river, the second march after crossing the 
Zoji La pasB, on the route from Srinagar to L6b, Wr miles from Mata- 
yan, and the same distance from Tashgam the next march. 
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“It ia a collection of baU a dozen hamlet* dispersed over the inequali¬ 
ties^ a spaoions basin in these close-set hills, and is the oapital of the Dr£a 
district. In the centre of the basin is a small square fort with bastions 
At eaoh corner and over the entrance; walls £0' high; garrison at present, 
one jemadar and ten sepoys; the fort is commanded within i mile; it is in a 
fair state of repair. It has a garrison of men, and adjoining it is a 
tahsil or colleotorate of the th£nadAr of the district. It overlooks a garden 
surrounded by poplar and willow plantations. Snow lies on the ground 
for four to five mouths in the winter to the depth of a foot or more, and 
sometimes completely closes the route through this valley. A telegraph 
line from here to Skardu, a single wire carried on poles without insulators. 
The Skardu wire follows the Dras, Suru, and Indus rivers. There mad 
te-fee telegraphic communication between Dr4s and Srinagar, but the 
snow on upper part of the Sind valley, and from there to Dr&s, 
destroyed the line so frequently, that the darbdr gave it up. Telegrams 
are now sent by hand between Dr4s and Sonaroarg in the Siud valley. ” 

DRAWER— Lat. 34° 25'—34° 45'. Long. 73° 50'—74° 20'. Elev. 

The district of Drawar, or Drao, comprises that part of the valley of the 
Kishan Ganga river lying between Tftwal and Sharidi. The village of 
Karen divides it into Pet or Upper Drawar, and Bun or Lower Drawer. 
Here and there a fow Kashmiris are met with, but the bulk of tho inhabit¬ 
ants differ entirely from the natives of that valley, resembling in appear¬ 
ance and drees the inhabitants of Haz&ra, from which distriot they would 
seem to have originally migrated. 

Some few of the inhabitants of Upper Drawer are conversant with the 
Hird dialeot, but the Kashmiri and Pubari languages are those usually 
spoken throughout tho district. The population appears to be as gre&t as 
the oountry is capable of supporting, as every available spot of ground is 
brought into cultivation, which is noticoably not the case in Tilail and 
Qurais, where, however, the area of arable lands is more extensive. 

In Upper Drawer, where there is only one harvest annually, makai 
(indian-corn) growB most luxuriantly, and may be said to be the only crop 
raised, except on the occasion of an unusually rainy season, when a little 
tromha and pinga is sown. Peas are not cultivated, as the sandy soil 
which suits the makai so admirably does not favour them. In Lowe* 
Drawar rice is extensively cultivated, but it does not extend in a northerly 
direction beyond the village of Kasur, opposite Karen. The harvest is 
gathered towards the end of Septomber, the indian-corn and rioe ripening 
it the same time. The alternation of crops is not practised in Drawer, but 
the value of manure is appreciated, the cattle being herded on the fields 
directly the harvest is completed, and all the manure collected during the 
winter carefully utilised. The inhabitants are accustomed to reserve the 
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rice for tbe evening meal, eating corn-cakes during the day; they prefer 
rice, but consider that the variation is conducive to health. Moat rain 
falls in this district during the months of July and August, from which 
period until the end of September fevers are said to be very prevalent in 
the lower part of the valley. 

During the heat of summer the inhabitants are accustomed to retire 
with their flocks to the mountain pastures, returning to their villages for 
the harvest; during this season travellers often experience great difficulty 
in getting coolies, as only ono or two men are left in each village for its 
protection. In Upper Drawar the villages are nothing but scattered ham¬ 
lets, in which the flat-roofed huts are often built at a great distance from 
each other, each family living on its own land for the convenience of til¬ 
lage. Here and there the lambardar, or some individual possessing both 
means and taste, has indulged in a timber-house with pent roof, but with 
these few exceptions, all the houses in Drawar are merely log-huts, with 
flat mud roofs, such as the Gujars inhabit. 

The reasons alleged for building such dark and uncomfortable dwellings 
are, firstly, a scarcity of wood, a want which is not, however, apparent; 
secondly, for the convenience of storing grain; and thirdly, for fear of 
exciting the cupidity of tho government by an unusual display of wealth. 
Most probably the real cause is to be found in local prejudice. 

But little trade is carried on in Drawer; cotton cloths, prints, salt, and 
trinkets are imported, and puttus, luis, gin, goatB, and sheep are exported, 
but both imports and exports are of trifling value. Customs duties are 
levied on traders importing goods by tbe passes from Kaghdn; each load 
of salt, averaging two rnaunds, pays one rupee (British currency). 

The district of Drawdr formed part of the possessions of the rdjas of Kar- 
nao, and, until the time of Sher Ahmad, the last of the line, the inhabitants 
seem to have held their lands rent-free, on the conditions of feudal service. 

Rdja Sher Ahmad, being required by his suzerain to furnish troops for 
the expedition against Gilgit, was unable to raise the necessary contingent; 
the inhabitants of Drawar declining to serve, he punished their contumacy 
by levyiug n land tax, which was at first limited to Rll (Hari Singhi) for 
each dole (that is, as much land as a maund weight of makai seed will 
sow); this he subsequently increased to R14. After the fall of Rdja 
Sher Ahmad, successive governors .of Mozafarabad, in which zilla Draw dr 
now lies, have increased the assessment, aud it is now stated to be reckoned 
on the crop at R30 (Kashmir currency) on each 400 kurhu, each kurhu con¬ 
sisting of twelve pulahs or sheaves. The zamindars aver that this assessment 
only leaves one quarter of the crop to the farmer, the rest falling to the 
government, which latter portion has to be accounted for in coin. 

The flocks and herds, however, seem to represent the principal wealth 
of the population; and judging from the comfortable and well-to-do 
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appearance of the people, it might be supposed that their taxes did not press 
with undue severity. 

The road, which follows the course of the Kishan Gangs, lies for the 
most part on the right bank of the river; it is stated to have been oonsi. 
derably improved some years ago by order of Colonel Gundu, the then 
zilladar of MozafarabXd; but it is rough and difficult, and may be Baid not 
to be practicable for laden baggage animals, and it is a noticeable faot 
that only a few ponies and mules are to be found in Upper Drawer. 

DRAWEY—Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village at the mouth of the valley which opens into the Nowbug Nai at 
its south-west end; it is situated some little distance from the right bank of 
the river, about a mile west of the village-of Lanin. It contains amasjid, 
and nine houses inhabited by zamindars and a mocM. 

DRAY N A—Lat. 33° 4'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A small village in Badrawar, situated on the slopes of the mountain 
above the right bank of the Neru river, almost opposite to Kallain. 

It contains eight houses, of which six are inhabited by Muhammadans 
and two by Hindus. 

DREDJA—Lat. 32° 59'. Long. 75° 45'. Elev. 

A small village, containing five houses, situated on the right bank of the 
Neru, almost opposite Badrawfir. There iB a bridge across the river bolow 
the village. 

DRIGAM—Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A village containing about fifty houses, situated on the left bank of the 
Ycchara stream, which is crossed by a bridge, or it may be forded. 

There arc some splendid ehunar trees and green turf by tho path on the 
west side of the village. 

DRINGLA—Lat. 34° 23'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 

A village iu Karnao, lying on the left bank of the Kazi Ndg stream, about 
a mile east of Titwal; it is shaded by numerous walnut trees, and produces 
much rico and some little corn. 

The inhabitants, who are all zamindars, number nine families, fivo being 
Gujare, three dhobfs, and one Saiad. Druggur, a village lying on the 
opposite bank of the stream, contains seven houses inhabited by Gujars, 
who arc also zamindars. 

DRINJA—Lat. 32° 43'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, consisting of a few houses situated on the 
side of the hill, above the right bank of the Siowa river, north-west of 
Bani. 

DROBMARG—Lat. 83° 87'. Long. 75° 29'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Brinnar stream; it lies on the 
path from Nowbug to the Mara Wardwfin valley by the Hoksar pass. 
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DROGJUN—Lat. 84° 5'. Long. 74° 52'. Kiev. 

A village situated at the south-western extremity of the Dal lake; it forms 
one of thezillas of the city of Srinagar, and contains twenty-three mahallas 
or districts. The continuation of the village in the direction of Gagribal is 
called Buchwor; a large number of the inhabitants of this locality are 
potters. The bridge over the water-gate, at the bead of the Tsont-kol canal, 
on the west side of the village, is called the Githa Kadal. 

DROGMAL—Lat. 84° 29'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

A village lying towards the south-east end of the Uttar pargana. The 
houses, which are much scattered, are built of dove-tailod timbers, and have 
thatched roofs. There is plenty of grass about the place, and many shady 
trees. 

DROK or BROK—Lat. 84° 80'. Long. 77° 50'. Elev. 

A small village of 6 houses, situated high up tho Hundar valley in Nubra 
(Laddk). Above this the road to Ldh from the Shyok vid the Thanglasco 
pass is good, the valley being open and having a gentle gradient. Yaks 
up to about 15 or 20 can be obtained here for crossing the pass. It is a 
desolate-looking place with very little cultivation. It is the first stage 
out from Hundar to Leh. 

DRUDU—Lat. 83° 1'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A small village, containing five houses, inhabited by Hindu zamindars; it lies 
on the left bank of the Neru river, about 6 miles north-west of Badrawdr, 
on the road towards Doda. 

DR0NGLI— 

The name of a stream which flows into the Suran river by its right bank, 
in lat. 38° 48', long. 74° 10', near the village of Kankdt, about 3 miles 
east of Puuch. It is fordable where it is crossed by the path from Punch 
to Mandi. 

DUBGAO—Lat. 34° 16'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A small village lying on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 4 miles 
south-west of Sopur. It contains a large timber dep6t, from whence most 
of the wood used in boat-building throughout Kashmir is supplied; it is 
the property of the government, and there are three or four bungalows 
in the fine grove of chunars near the village, which are occupied by tho 
agents attached to the dep8t. Hops were successfully grown here from 
1879 to 1882. 

The Pohru river runs iuto the Jhelum just above the village ; when the 
waters are high, boats can ascend as far as the village of Awatkula ; the 
passage oocupios about twenty hours. (J nee.) 

DUBJI—Lat. 83° 41'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. ^ 

An encamping ground on the Pit Panjal route, between Aliabdd Sordi and 
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Hirpura; it lies on the left bank of the Rembifira, about S miles west 
of Hirpura. There is no village or any shelter near it, and neither coolies 
or supplies are procurable. ( Ince .) 

DtfDAR KAD— 

A stream in the province of Jamu, which flows into the Tawi, in lat. 82° 
49', long. 75° 12', a few miles south of Udampur. It crosses the road from 
Jamu towards Kashmir, about 5 miles north-east of Dansal; during the 
rainy season the ford is about 70 yards broad and waist-deep. 

DUDGAY—Lat. 34° 41'. Long. 74° 57'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Burzil stream towards the north- 
•east end of the Gurais valley; it is said to contain only two houses. 

The Niat bridge, so called from a neighbouring stream, crosses the 
Burzil about half a mile below the village. 

dCdh ganga— 

This river, which takes its rise on the eastern slopes of the Panjal range, 
near the Choti Gali pass, is known at the commencement of its course as the 
Sang Safid stream, and flows down in a north-easterly direction, debouching 
on to the plain a few miles north of Chrar; it shortly afterwards turns due 
north, and passing through the suburbs of Batmalu and Chatsabal, empties 
itself into the Jhelum at the west end of Srinagar, just below the Suffa 
Kadal, the last of the seven bridges. 

During the latter part of its course, the high-road from Shupion lies 
along its right bank. In its passage through the suburb of Batmalu it is 
crossed by two kadal bridges, and by a third, the Chatsa Kadal, about 50 
yards above its junction with the Jhelum ; it is also bridged between the 
villages of Boru and Kralwari north of Chrar, and probably in other places. 
It has usually but little depth, and may, it is believed, generally be forded 
without difficulty throughout its course; the banks, however, are frequently 
very steep. Dr. Elmslie calls this river the Chateakol, or “ the white 
stream,” and states that it gets its name from the circumstance that it 
takes its rise near a white stone called Chats Kanyi. 

DtJDNlAL—Lat. 34° 43'. Long. 74° 8'. Kiev. 

A hamlet in Upper Drawer, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river; it is distant about 12 miles south-west of Sharidi, by the 
main path lying along the right bank of the river; there is also a pathway 
along the left bank, but it is described as being very rough and difficult. 

The Kishan Ganga is crossed by a zampa suspension bridge to the south¬ 
east of the village, and a path by which the valley of Kashmir may be 
reached lies up the bed of the stream, which is called the Kashmir-ka- 
katta. The village contains a masjid, and ten to twenty houses inhabited by 
zamiudars; there is also a masdjir-khdna for the accommodation of native 
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travellers; the houses are much scattered, and surrounded by extensive 
patches of cultivation ; some fields lie also on the left bank of the river. 

A little grain may be obtained in this village, and some coolies collected 
if due notice is given. Space for encamping is very confined; water may 
be brought from the river below, or from a stream which flows across the 
path at some little distance to the west of the village. 

DttDSCHURNAG—Lat 83° 56'. Long. 75° 26'. Kiev. 

The name given to two tarns lying on the lofty chains of mountains which 
divides the Dachinparu pargana from the Maru Ward wan valley. ( Mont¬ 
gomerie .) 

DUGRA—Lat. 83° 88'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

A small village of flat-roofed cottages, prettily situated on the right bank 
of the Chitta Pani, between Baramgala and Poshifina, on the Pir Panj&l 
route into Kashmir. 

DCiAN or DOIYAN—Lat. 35° 31'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 8,600'. 

A small fortified hamlet in the Astor valley on the old Hatu Pir road, 
which it was built to protect from Chilasi raids. The fortifications consist 
only of four towers of mud rubble and timber, which are connected by low 
stone walls and are held by a garrison of fifty sepoys. There is good 
water from a stream which irrigates the terraced fields around. Forage 
and firewood abundant on the hillsides above. The fort lies about 4,000 
feet above the Astor river, the descent to which is very steep; on account 
of the great slope of the hillside, there would be considerable difficulty in 
finding camping grounds for troops. A supply of flour, atta, etc., is 
always kept in the fort. On the high ground behind Duidn towards the 
Hatu Pir, watch posts are established whenever there is any fear of raids 
from Chilas or Gor, as the Gor men cross the river on matak rafts oppoSte 
the Bulda nala. There are two other hamlets belonging to Duidn, each 
1,000 feet below the one above. The new, or lower, Hatu Pir road goes 
through the middle hamlet of Dui6n. Horses can be taken along it, but 
they must be frequently unladen. In fact, in its present state the lower 
road is not Gt for laden animals. Dui&n only contains eight or ten houses 
( Barrow—‘Manifold—Aylmer.) 

DULAI—Lat. 34° 14'. Long. 73* 33'. Elev. 

A stage on the Marf-Kashnur road. An excellent d&k bungalow. Camp¬ 
ing ground restricted. (Barrow.) 

DtJLIPtTRA—Lat. 84° 28 . Long. 74° 11'. Elev. 

A village lying at the edge of the forest, about 2 miles south-east of Sha* 
lurah on the road towards Sopur j it is the southernmost village in the 
Uttar pargana, and is situated on the left bank of the Dangerwari stream, 
which flows in a deep channel, but is shallow, and may be forded without 
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difficulty. The village contains a masjid and twelve houses, inhabited by 
zaramdari, a mulla, and a watchman. Rice cultivation abounds in the 
vicinity. 

DtfMAL—Lat. 83° 18'. Long. 73° 49.' Kiev. 

A village in Naoshera, lying a little distance north of Mirpur, on the road 
towards Chaomuk. There is a well in this village by the side of the path. 

The inhabitants are zamfudars, and number about thirty families. 

DUMBA—Lat. 84* 24'. Long. 73° 56'. Elev. 

A village situated towards the eastern extremity of the Karnao valley; it 
lies on the left bank of the Shamshabari stream, by which it is divided 
from the village of Haji Nar on the opposite bank. The stream can be 
forded. The village is shaded by a clump of trees, and contains four 
houses inhabited by Kashmiri zamfndars; thuro are a few rice-fields about 
the place, and much cultivation of dry crops. 

DUMKHAR—Lat. 34° 23'. Long. 76° 50'. Elev. 

A village in the Kardari of Skirbichan (Ladak), on the right bank of the 
Indus. It is said to contain about sixty houses. (Aylmer.) 

DTJMS— 

A low caste of Dogras, and the. descendants of the earlier, the pre- 
Aryan, inhabitants of the hills. They are the scavengers of the towns and 
villages. There are a large number of them at Jamu, and they are scat¬ 
tered also over all tho country, both of the Outer Hills and the next higher 
mountains. They get a scanty living by such employments as brick¬ 
making and charcoal-burning, and by sweeping, and they are liable to be 
palled on at any time by the authorities for work that no others will put 
their hands to. A result of this class of labour being done only by them 
is, that they are reckoned utterly unclean ; anything they touch is polluted j 
no Hindu would dream of drinking water from a vessel which they had 
carried. They are never allowed to come on the carpet on which others 
are sitting, etc., etc. The Meghs and Dums have physical characteristics 
which distinguish them from the other castes. They are commonly darker 
in colour ; while the others of these parts have a moderately light-brown 
complexion, these natives are upt to be as dark as the natives of India 
below Delhi. They are usually small in limb and short in stature; 
in face they are less bearded than the other castes; and their countenances 
are of a much lower type than those of the Qpgras generally. The maha¬ 
raja has done something for these low castes by engaging some hundreds 
of them as sepoys, for the work of sapping and mining. These have 
acquired some consideration; indeed, they have behaved themselves in time 
of war so as to gain respect, having shown themselves in courage to bo 
equal to the higher castes, and in endurance to surpass them. (Drew.) 
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There is also Ddrd caste (Dums) corresponding to the low castes 
of India and Kashmir; they are musicians, blacksmiths, and leather-workers, 
and are found throughout the Card countries j most numerous in Yasin, 
Nagar, and Chilas ; in the latter place they form one sixth of the popula¬ 
tion. 

A number of Ddms are always in attendance on Mehtars, Has, and 
other Dard chiefs, in order to play at dances, at the national game of ghal 
or polo, and to welcome visitors of note. (The Mulla — Biddulph.) 

DUNDAL—Lat. 34° 21'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A village on the Drds river. (Thornton's Gazetteer.) 

DUNGA— 

The ordinary passenger-boat of Kashmir j also used for carrying miscellane¬ 
ous merchandise, etc. (Vide Jhelum.) 

DUNGLUNG —Vide “ Shinglung.” 

DUNGTHUL—Lat. 34° 36'. Long. 75° 1'. Elev. 

A village in Tilail, situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, at a 
bend of the river looking up the valley ; it lies, towards the western extre¬ 
mity of the valley, almost opposite to Purina Tilail, and contains four 
houses and a masjid. 

DUR—Lat. 33 c 56'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A small village situated in the valley a few miles north-west of Chrir, on 
the path towards Kig. 

DURGU—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 78° 11'. Elev. 13,600'. 

A small village about 60 miles east of Ldh, and the fifth march from it to 
Changehenmo, between Tsultak and Tankse. “ We here entered a well- 
cultivated valley, which we followed for two marches (27- miles) to the 
Pangong lake. A large stream, fordable with difficulty at this season 
(July Uth), flows down the valley into the Sbyok river. It swarms with 
fish. Johnson calls this the Chushul river, the village being on its left 
bank. The fish in the stream, he says, were chiefly trout (hill 
barbel). There is a bridge across the stream. (Vide “ Lung Chu River.”) 
(Johnson — Henderson.) 

DURGUKH VILLAGE and STREAM- Vide " Durgu.” 

DURU or DtfR—Lat. 38° 34'. Long. 75° 16'. Elev. 

The tahsfl station and chief place in the Shdhabad pargana, sometimes called 
Sh&habdd. (See “ ShXuabXd.”) 

DUS—Lat.. 34°. Long. 76°. Elev. 

A small villago lying in a ravine of the Sonakrund wndar, about 4 miles 
south-east of Pampur, just to the south of the path towards Ladd; the 
zf&rat of Saiad Jafir, surrounded by a belt of trees, enclosed by a mud wall, 
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lies by the side of the road. The village contains a maejid, and twelve houses 
inhabited by zannudars, a mulla, a watchman, and a cow-keeper; it is 
shaded by trees, and produces only dry crops, being dependent on wells for 
its water-supply. 

DtTSCr— Lat. 83° 37'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Brinnar stream, at the foot of 
the western slope of the Chingram pass, between 8 and 4 miles south¬ 
east of Nowbug. It is a small village lying at the foot of the higher range 
and encompassed by other hills, so that a glimpse of tho valley can be 
obtained. There is plenty of wood in the neighbourhood, and the hills are 
covered with dense forests. A good deal of cultivation surrounds the vil¬ 
lage and the country between these hills, and the next and lower ridge is 
quite a valley. Hervey, who gives this description of the place, calls it 
D6osir. 

DWORIAN—Lat. 84° 44'. Long. 74° 8'. Elev. 

A village in Upper.Drawer, situated on the bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
between Tali Lohat and Dudni&l; it stretches for a considerable distance 
along the bank of the river, the south-west end being divided from the 
eastern portion by a grassy spur; the Kanderan stream flows down through 
the east end of the village, and may be crossed by the trunk of a tree; a 
more considerable stream, which is not usually fordable, flows through the 
west end, and is crossed by a good kadal bridge. A zampa bridge spans 
the Kishan Ganga just to the east of the village, and communicates with 
some fields lying on the left bank. There is also a patch of cultivation on 
the mountain-side at some little distance to the north-east called Akor, 
but there are no habitations there. 

Buvrawai, in K&gh&n, may be reached from this village by a path lying 
up the bed of the stream to the north; the journey is divided into three 
stages. 

Dworian contains a masdfir-khdna for the accommodation of travellers, 
a masjid, and a few houses inhabited by zamfndars, a carpenter, and a 
blacksmith. Cedars and holly grow in the vicinity of this village, and are 
here first met with in descending the valley of the Kishan Ganga. 

DWORIAN—Lat. 84° 52'. Long. 71° 3'. Elev. 

A pass over the watershed between the valley of the Kishan Ganga and 
Kdghfin; it lies to the north of a village of the same name. 
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EGU—Lat. 38° 54'. Long. 77° 55'. Elev. 

A valley on the right hank of the Indus in the Chirnr6 Kardari. It con¬ 
tains a good many scattered hamlets, said to amount to 70 houses. Also to 
contain 10 horses, 120 cattle, and about 500 sheep. A smith and carpenter 
live here. Opposite the mouth of the valley, the Indus is crossed by a very 
good bridge for Ladak. This bridge is in two parts, advantage having 
been taken of a large rock in the river. The spans are 20' and 63'. The 
piers are good, but the superstructure somewhat out of repair. ( Aylmer .) 

EIDGAH—Lat, 35° 21'. Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 

A village of 16 houses, one mile to the south of the fort of Astor. There 
is a good polo ground and a pleasant orchard suitable for a camp. The 
ex-rdja of Astor, Bahadur Kh&u, lives here. (Aylmer.) 

EISHMAKAN—Lat. 33° 62'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Lidar valley, prettily situated on the Bioping 
side of the range of mountains some little distance above the left bank of 
the river, about 12 miles north-cast of Islamabad. The Shahkul canal, 
which traverses the upper portion of the Khourpara pargana, flows beneath 
the village. Above it, and visible from a distance of some miles, is the 
zifirat of Zyn-ud-din, one of the four principal disciples of Shill Nur-ud-dm. 
For about twelve years before his death he lived in a cave at a village near 
Littar, in Dachinpara. He then, in imitation of the prophet All, told his 
disoiples not to follow him, said that bis end was approaching, and enjoined 
them to place a tomb to his momory where his staff should be found. It 
was discovered in a low and narrow cave at Eishmakan, aud the tomb lies 
in a nook at the extremity, distant only a few paces from the mouth. His 
body, they would have the world believe, was never found at all. This 
shrine is the object of deep veneration by the Muhammadans, who visit it 
in great numbers from all parts of the valley. 

EKEKKA—Lat. 38° 30'. Long. 78“ 12'. Elev. 

A small village on right bank of the Indus, nearly opposite Khere. 
(Reynolds.) 

ELCHI DlWAN— Vide “ Yanoi DIwan.” 

ERIN— 

A stream which rises on the westorn slopes of the Haramuk mountain and 
flows through the end of the Khuihama pargana, emptying itself into the 
Wular lake at its north-east end near the village of Lanka Gund. 

At the lower end of the valley there is a considerable amount of rice 
cultivation. Mulberry trees abound, aud formerly there was a silk manufac¬ 
tory near the village of Erin. The river is a torrent, unfordable in summer, 
except in places. Frail bridges cross it here and there. (Ince—Barrow.) 
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FARKA— 

A subdivision of the Nnbra district, it being the Nubv£ valley below Pana- 
mikh (left bank). (Drew.) 

farriabAdi— 

A stream which is fed by tho glaciers on the southern slopes of the Kfin 
Ntin or Ser and Mer mountains on the confines of Suru; it flows in a south, 
westerly direction, and empties itself into tho Maru Wardwan river, just 
below Petgdm, in lat. 33° 40', long. 75° 40/ 

A path leading towards Suru and Zanskar by the Chiling pass follows 
the course of this stream. 

FATEHPtfR—Lat. 23° 10'. Long. 78° 47'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, lying about 2 miles north of Mirpur, to' the west 
of the road towards Chaomuk. There is a well in the village, and about 
sixteen houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars. 

FATIPtfR—Lat. 33° 25'. Long. 74° 21'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, containing an old sarai; it is situated on tho right 
bank of the Tawi, about 2 miles north of Rajaori. (Dice.) 

FATOKSIR —Vide " FuttoksIr ” and “ Phutaksa." 

FIROZPTJR—Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 2,560' (?). 

A pass over the Panj£l range between Punch and Kashmir; it is situated 
at the northern extremity of the Mandi valley, and derives its name from 
the village which lies at its foot on the Kashmir side. Though not adapted 
for cattle, this is a very direct and much-frequented route; laden coolies 
accomplish the journey between Srinagar and Punch in six days. 

During the winter months, from December until April, this pass is closed. 

' FI ROZPt}R—Lat. 34° 3'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pavgana, lying at the foot of the mountains to the 
east of the Gulmarg; it iB situated on tho left bank of a shallow stream 
which flows through a wide and stony bed. 

This village is well shaded by trees, and contains about twenty houses 
inhabited by zamindars, including a watchman and two weavers; there is a 
small customs establishment presided over by a pandit, and a few sepoys are 
likewise located in tho village to prevent unauthorised emigration. 

Firozpur is distant about 20 miles west of Srinagar; and the remain¬ 
der of the journey to Punch, by the footpath lying over the pass to the 
•south-west of the village, is divided into four stages. 

FISHALTANG—Lat. 34° 36'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A mountain iu the range forming the watershed between the north end 
of Kashmir aud the valley of the Kishan Ganga. (Montgomerie.) 
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FOLJO—Lat. 85° 41'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of tho Braldu river, ‘ (Baltietdn). It contains 
fourteen houses. 

FOTASH—Lat. 80° 12'. Long. 78° 23'. Elev. 12,620'. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Kavakash river, between 
Gulbashem and Sumgul, and 33 miles above Shfihdula. 

Captain Trotter, in October 1873, from Fotash tried a new route across 
*the mountains south of tho Karakash river, by taking which the Suget Pass 
is avoided. He does not, however, think that this route is likely ever to oome 
into general use, for although it is perhaps a better route than that between 
Shdhidula and tho Karakoram pass {vid tho Suget pass), yet*it is much 
longer. Should, however, the road vid Kizil Jilga and Karatagh come into 
frequent use, he believes the Fotash route might be employed with advan¬ 
tage, as there is very little difference in length of road, and grass and fire¬ 
wood are to be found in abundance all the way from ShShdula up the 
Karakash river, and for 2 miles up the Fotash ravine, after which there 
is plenty of grass all the way to the pass, as well as any amount of burttl. 

The road has evidently been occasionally in use, as it is marked in places, 
where it might easily be lo9t in the snow, by small stones placed in an 
upright position here and there on large rocks. His guide said he had only 
once travelled by it when accompanying a caravan, on which occasion there 
being a great deal of snow on the Suget pass, they had resort to this 
alternative route to the Karakoram. The Kirghiz constantly use it. 

Dr. Cayley in August 1870 crossed this pass, leaving the Karakash at 
Gulbashem, and then turning south ovor the mountain radge to the 
Malikshah plain (Akt&gb). 

“ The pass proved to bo both high and difficult, and the preferable route to take 
from Shdhddla ie for three marches along the TOgular Karakoram road over the easy 
Suget pass to Malikshdh.” (Trotter—Cayley.) 

FOTU LA or PHOTO LA—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 76° 46'. Elev. 13,446'. 
Crossed on the route from Srinagar to Leh, between Kharbu and Lamayaru. 
An easy and gradual ascent to the crest, where there is a conspicuous 
chhorten. View extensive from the summit. Lamayaru monastery visible. 

The descent is by a gentle slope for 2,000 feet down a valley, compara¬ 
tively open, to Lamayaru. { Bellew—Drew ) 

FULTOKI—Lat. 84’ 40'. Long. 76'57. Elev. 

A collection of hamlets on a branch of the Kuksar river in Kburmang 
(Baltistdn). Contains twenty-one houses. {Aylmer.) 

FUTTOKSlR or FATOKSIR, or PHUTAKSA— 

Lat. 84° 4'. Long. 76° 64'. Elev. 18,900'. 

A halting-place and village, passed on the route from Kishtwar to L£h 
{vid Zanskdr), between Yelchung and Hofata. 
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It lies north-west of the Singa La and south-east of the Sirsir Ln. 
The valley here is partially cultivated, the fields forming a narrow belt> 
parallel to the stream. It belongs to the Lamayaru Kardari of Lad£k* 
[Drew—Thomson.) 
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G 

GABRA—Lat. 84° 22'. Long. 78° 52'. Elev. 

A village in the Karnao valley, the ancient residence of the rajas of that 
district. It is said now to contain about thirty houses, and to be distant 
2 kos above Kan para by a good path. 

GADDI— 

A bill race—Hindti. At the south-east end of the region of the middle 
mountains (vide“J am<5 Province"), where it borders on the Chamba country, 
is a race called Gaddis (or Guddees), who seem to have come, at some 
time or other, from the Chamba bills. They are Hindus, and have the 
same subdivisions of caste as the others, but they do not keep their caste 
rules so strictly. They possess large flocks of sheep and herds of goats, 
and they migrate with them to different altitudes according to the season. 
When snow threatens on the higher pastures they descend, coming in winter 
to the lower hills, and even to the edge of the plains. In spring they 
turn their faces homeward, and, step by step, follow the returning verdure, 
by June reaching the highest pastures and the hamlets, where some of the 
family have taken care of their home. 

In the upper valley of the Tawi live some Gaddis in communities of 
their own, with their own headmen, in small villages separate from those 
of the other hillmen. The relationship of these Gaddis to the other pahfiris 
cannot be a very distant one. In physique they closely resemble the 
paharis. It is likely that whatever peculiarities they possess have been 
acquired by specialisation of occupation through some centuries. 

In dress they have one striking peculiarity in their hat, made of a 
stiff cloth, which is of an indescribable form. As to the language of the 
paharis, many separate dialects are spoken, every 20 miles or so will 
bring you within hearing of a new one. Places no farther apart than 
RamMn, Doda, Kiahtwar, Padar, and BadrawSr have their own speech, 
which, though not incomprehensible to the people of the neighbouring 
place, still is very distinct from theirs. ( Drew.) 

GADENWAR—Lat. 84° 97'. Long. 78° 57'. Elev. 

A pass over the range of mountains forming the watershed between the 
north-west extremity of the valley of Kashmir and Lower Drawer. 

From the pass there is a road along the ridge to Drawitch 3 bos, and 
from there a path to Kdghfin in summer. ( Montgomerie .) 

GADITAR—Lat. 38° 53'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A mountain lake lying in a valley on the east side of the Panjal range, 
above the Tosha Maidan ; the path between Punch and Kashmir by the 
Tosha Maiddn pass lies to the south of the lake, and crosses the stream 
which flows from it into the Sukndg river. 
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GADRAMMAN—Lat. 83° 40'. Long. 76° 26’. Elov. 

A hamlet lying above the right bank of the Nowbug stream, about 2 
miles north-east of the village of Nowbug. The inhabitants number six 
families of zammdars, seven Gujars, a shik&n, and a lohar. There are 
two masjids in the village. 

GADSARr-Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A small lake called also the Yem Sar; it lies near the head of a grassy 
valley which bears its name, situated amid the lofty mountains between 
the Sind valley and Tilail; the Gadsar stream flows through the lake 
joining the Lah&n-i-thal, an affluent of the Kishan Ganga, in lat. 34° 83', 
long. 75° 2', 

The tarn, which is about a quarter of a mile long and something less 
in breadth, is of oval shape, lying north-west and south-east; on the south 
and south-west precipitous rocky mountains and huge glaciers overhang 
its waters, which are of a deep-blue colour, flecked with floes of ice and 
snow. To the north the banks are low and grassy, and strewn with grey 
boulders. This lake lies above the limit of forest, but a few stunted 
juniper bushes grow amid the surrounding rocks. One of the paths 
between the Sind valley and Tilail passes down the valley above the north 
end of the lake. 

GADWATN—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 32'. Elov. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, situated about 4 miles south-west of 
Patan, on the path towards Khipur. The village, which includes Sirrir, 
lies mostly a little distance to the north of the road. It is shaded by 
fruit and other trees, and watered by a little stream ; there is also a spring 
of clear cold water by the side of the path. 

The village contains a masjid, now in ruins, and six houses inhabited 
by Muhammadan zamuidars and ten pandits. There is a sacred troe 
in the village called bri/tamole, an object of veneration to Hindus. 

GAGAI— 

A stream which rises in the range of mountains forming the northern 
boundary of the Kishan Ganga valloy; tho principal streams of which it is 
formed unite shortly before their junction with the Kishan Ganga, latitude 
34° 44', longitude 74° 45', just above the village of Thaobut. The path lying 
down the valley of the Kishan Ganga crosses the stream, which is about 
60 feet broad and 2 feet deep, by a Jcadal bridge about half a mile above 
the confluence; ns tho current iB rapid, flowing over boulders of consider¬ 
able size, it is not fordable when in flood. 

A path leading to Astor, frequently used, lies up the valley of this 
stream. The direct path from Thaobut to Gurais, by way of tho Dudgay 
stream, also follows its course for some little distance, 
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GAGAI PASS—Lat. 34° 53'.' Long. 74° 46'. Elev. 

A pass between the Kishan Ganga and the Astor rivers. The road 
from Thaobut leads up to the Chota Gagai, orossing that stream 
repeatedly. It is a mere track and very difficult owing to some deep 
fords. The last few hundred feet rise is steep. The ridge is narrow. 
The surrounding mountains are about 1,000 feet higher than the pass. 
On the Astor side the descent is very steep for 300 or 400 feet, and then 
becomes very gentle as far as Raat, where the Kalapani or Kamri has to 
be forded, and the Kamri route is joined. From the top of the pass hard¬ 
ly a track exists. In April the pass and approaches are easy for foot 
passengers, as the streams are all frozen over. At present the pass is quite 
unfit for baggage animals (1888). 

In the end of May there were 5 miles of snow to be crossed ou the 
south side of the pass, and 7 miles on the north. 

The distance to Astor vid Gagai is, I think, about 7[or 8 miles shorter 
than vid the Kamri pass. (Aylmer.) 

GAGANGIR—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 76° 16'. Elev. 7,400'. 

A small village in the Sind valley, prettily situated on the right bank of 
the' river, about 10 miles west of the village of Sonamarg, and 9 miles 
east of Gund-i-Sur-Singh, on the road to Dr£s. It contains a custom-house 
and establishment, and three houses inhabited by zamindars, two pandits, 
and two sepoys. There is a convenient and shady place for encamping 
on the level bank of the river to the east of the village. 

Between Gagangir and Sonamarg used to be the roughest part of the 
whole route botween India and Turkistan; it is more fit for the passage 
of wild goats than laden horses. During the winter this part of the road 
is particularly bad. During 1887 this road has been much improved, and 
is now quite passable. ( Ramsay — Manifold.) 

GAGRIBAL—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A pretty hamlet lying on the southern margin of the Dal, at the rocky 
foot of the Takht-i-SulimSn hill; the water of that portion of the lake 
adjacent to this village is very highly esteemed. A pleasant lane, shaded 
by young poplar trees, festooned with vines; leads by the margin of the 
lake to the suburb of Drogjun, whioh lies about a mile to the south-west. 

GAGRIN— 

This stream takes its rise on the slopes of the snowy Panj41, south-west 
of the Firozpur and Zamir passes, the path to which lies along its course; 
it flows almost due south, and being joined by the Dali Nar stream just 
above the village of Mandi, where there is a bridge, empties itself into the 
Suran river, in lat. 83° 45', loDg. 74° 14', near the village of Chandak, 
at the eastern oxtremity of the Punch valley. 
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GAGRIN—Lat. 83° 54'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

A village lying at the northern extremity of the Mandi valley, at the foot 
of the Firozpur pass; it is said to contain ten or twelve houses, and lies 
about midway between Punch and the village of Firdzpur (in the Kashmir 
valley). 

GAGRIN—Lat. 83°48'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A dirty village, surrounded by rice cultivation, situated ubout half a mile 
to the south of Shupion, 

GAINGE—Lat. 85° 87'. Long. 75° 4'. Elev. 

A small pargana in the ilaka of Roudu (Baltistan). It includes the vil¬ 
lages of Gambakar and Gomakar, amounting to thirty houses. It is on 
the left bank of the Indus, opposite the Tak valley. The inhabitants 
are Brokpas. (Aylmer.) 

GAJPAT— Lat. 88° 11'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A small fort on the right bank of the Chenab above Ramban, crowning a 
sugar-loaf hill, whose sides have a slope of 40° or 45°. (Drew.) 

GAKKARS— 

A tribe occupying the country down the Jhnlum, west of KotK and Mir- 
ptir, of high caste. They were people who long maintained their independ¬ 
ence in the hills, even against powerful enemies. Most numerous per¬ 
haps on the right bank of the river, in the British territory, where are 
remains of buildings—palaces and forts—of the time when they had their 
own rajas. The fort called Rdmkdt, on the left bank, is said to- have 
been built by one Toglu, a Gakkar. (Drew.) 

GAKtJCH—Lat. 86° 10'. Long. 78° 50'. Elev. 7,200'. 

A village fort in Punial on the right bank of the Gilgit river. It stands on 
a knob of rock, about a milo from the river, and 700 feet above it. This 
knob crops out of the stony plateau lying between the mountains and the 
cliffs which hem in the river. There is a considerable amount of cultivation 
about Gakricb, and fruit-trees, especially the apricot, are abundant. The 
poplar is also a common tree. It is a cold, windy place, where snow 
lies for about three months: only one crop is raised here. The 700 or 
800 inhabitants all live in the fort, for security against raids. 

Gaktfch is four stages, about 40 miles, from Gilgit, with which place 
it is connected by an execrable road. 

The position is an important one, and might easily he made very strong j 
it overlooks the Ashkuman valley, and thus commands both routes from 
Yasfn. The fort is a strong one, and contains a spring within its wall. 

It is the residence of Raja Afiat Khan, whose jurisdiction extends from 
Rupar to Gurjdr. He receives a subsidy of R40 per mensem from tho 
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Kashmir darbdr. He is married to the foster-sister of lUja Akbar Khfin, 
of Cher Kala. ( Drew — Biddulph — Barrow.) 

GALOTI GALI—Lat. 34° 27'. * Long. 73° 28'. Elev. 

A pass over the watershed between thb Kishan Gtmga and Kunara or 
Nainstfkh rivers. The path between Kdri and Balakdt lies over this pass. 

GAMBAH—Lat. 34° 58'. Long. 78° 13'. Elev. 

A'small village of fourteen houses on t|ie left bank of the Indus in Kliur- 
mang (Baltistdn). {Aylmer.) 

GAMOT—Lat. 34° 67'. Long. 74“ 16'. Elev. 

The name given to part of the valley traversed by the Saingan or Kawfea- 
4ori stream; it lies about 14 miles north of Sharidi, on the path towards 
Childs. 

GANDiRBAL—Lat. 34° 14'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Sind river, at the western extre¬ 
mity of the valley. The village itself lies about a mile from the bank, but 
there is a gb&fc on the river, and near it a small but smooth and well- 
shaded encamping ground.- The village lies beneath a lateral spur from 
the mountains, which is composed of excellent “kunkur," and upon which 
the prangot plant grows abundantly. The Sind here becomes navigable, 
and boats pass between Ganddrbal and Sbddiptfr, on the Jhelum, in about 
four hours. Just below the gbit a small stream flows in by the left bank 
of the river; across the mouth of this stream is one of the arches of a 
ruined stone bridge, which was probably the largest in Kashmir; it ap¬ 
pears to have consisted of not less than twelve arches; its length was about 
120 yards, and it formerly spanned the Sind river, which now, however, 
flows several yards to the west of it. {Moorcroft—Ince.) 

GANESHBAL—Lat. 33° 69'. Long. 76° 21'. Elev. 

A village lying on the right bank of the Lidar river, towards the northern 
extremity of the valley; it consists of about a dozen bouses built of wood, 
aud situated so completely on the edge of the river as to overhang the 
rapid waters which foam along only a few feet below. Just before reach¬ 
ing Ganeshbal the strath Darrows to a defile, but it there again opens upon 
a triangular plain, about a mile in length and bounded on all sides by 
beautiful slopes, covered with forests or carpeted with verdure, and rendered 
grander in appearance by tbe aspect of the snowy peaks seen at the upper 
end of it. 

Ganeshbal, or the place of Gunysb or Ganesa, the only son of Siva and 
Parbuti, owes its celebrity to a large fragment of rock that lies in the 
torrent of the Lidar, and has been worn by it into what none but a Hindu 
would discover to bear the faintest resemblance to the head of an elephant, 
with which Qiroysh is alwayR represented ; a trunk and a pair of ears and 
eyes have been added by the painter’s hand. 
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GANGANI or KANKANI—Lat. 84° 88'.. Long. 76° 11'. Elev. 

A small village of 4 houses on the left bank of the Dr&s river, in the 
ilaka of Khurmang. It is passed on .the route from Srinagar to SUardd 
(vid Drds), between Kirkitchu and Oltiugthaug. (Brew.) 

GANG ARB AL NA.G—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A lake situated on the north-east slopes of the Ilaramuk mountain, at an 
elevation of about 12,000 feet; it lies under the wildest and most lofty 
peaks of the mountain, which tower to a height of about 1,000 feet above 
its level. The lake is about 1£ miles long, and only 200 or 300 yards 
wide; its waters are not particularly clear, nor has it the appearance of 
great depth. 

Od the 8th of the Hindrf month of Bhadra (20th August), there is a 
great pilgrimage of Hindds to the Gangarbal. 

• It is about 85 miles north of Srinagar, and may be reached by a path 
from the Wangat ruins. (Vigne.) 

GANGNA—Lat. 83° 21'. Long. 75° 13'. ’Elev. 

A hamlet situated on the left bank of the Bichlari, about 1J miles north¬ 

west of RfLmsd, on the road leading towards the Banihfil pass. A few 
hundred yards above the village there is a bridge across the river, whiob 
measures about 88 feet between the piers. 

GANGRI —Vide " Kailas.” 

GANHOT—Lat. 33° 15'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A village in tho Rfimban district, said to contain six or seven housos, 

inhabited by Hindds; it lies on the path from Ramban towards the Ilin- 
jan Dkar pass, between Kishtwar and the Pcristan valley. 

GA NIKI—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bauk of the Lidar Khol stream ; it lies a few 
miles west of Doda, on the path towards Rambfin, which crosses the stream 
by a bridge below the village. 

GANLES or GINGLIS—Lat. 84° 12'. Long. 77° 40'. Elev. 18,500'. 

A hamlet at the south base of the Khardong pass, 5 miles from Ldh. It 
is the first stage towards Yarkand. 

GANMARA—Lat. 34° 37'. Long. 74° 31'.- Elev. 

A mountain in the raDge forming the watershed between the north-east 
end of the Lolab valley and the Kishan Ganga. On the range between Gan* 
mara and the Kimsaran mountain to the south-east, there is apparently a 
large quantity of iron ore, and it is probably owing to this that the rocks, 
are so much cut up by lightning. The compass is very variable. Water 
is procurable all along at about 200 feet below the top of the ridge, but 
towards night it is scarce, owing to the snow not melting after sunset. 
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An excellent road runs along the ridgo from the Ganmara survey pole, 
leading from the Lolab and beginning at Kuligan. A little past that pole 
the road is very bad for about a mile, and it is with great difficulty, and 
often danger, that a person can get along. The tops of all the high hills 
are rocky and quite barren ; thorc does not even exist a blade of grass on 
them, but below are beautiful little valleys, full of cattle, mostly horses. 

There are in some of these valleys small settlements of Grijars, who 
pass the summer months here, and keep a large supply of milk and butter. 

( Montgomerie .) 

GANSE TSO—Lat. 84° 58'. Long. 76° 17'. Elev. 10,000', approx. 

A lake in Khurmang (BaltistXn). It is about 1,300 yards long, 600 wide, 
and appears deop. The mountains on either side come down precipi¬ 
tously to its edge. It is said never to be frozen over, and to maintain an 
equal level in winter. The retaining “ bund ” has been formed by some 
ancient landslip, and is composed of some very large rocks. {Aylmer!) 

GANSG LA—Lat. 35° 3'. Long. 76“ 19'. Elev. 16,500', approx. 

A pass over the Kailas range connecting Khapalu and Khurmang, in 
Baltistan. The approaches up both valleys are fairly easy, though rough, 
but the last part near the top is extremely steep and difficult, and only 
fitted for foot-passengers. On the 3rd July 1888, there was snow on 
either side of the pass for about two miles. It is never used till July (see 
“Routes”). {Aylmer.) 

GANSKIEL PASS —Vide “ La Ganskiel,” 

GANOK—Lat. 34° 46'. Long. 76° 22'. Elev. 

A collection of hamlets containing sixteen houses in a small valley of the 
same name in Khurmang (Baltistan). It lies on the Hght bank of the 
Indus, and is inhabited by Brokpas {q.v.). {Aylmer). 

GANTO LA—Lat. 35° 41'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 15,110'. 

A pass connecting the Turmik and Basha valleys in Baltistan. It is said 
to be open for laden coolies in July, but unladen men can pass earlier. 
{Aylmer.) 

GAPSHAN or GYAPTHANG—Lat. 35° 17'. Long. 77° 48'. Elev. 15,150', 
A camping ground on the* winter Karakoram route. It i§ situated on the 
right bank of the Shyok, close to the great Remo glacier, and is passed 
between Kumdan aud Daolat-Beguldi, distant 8 and 15 miles re¬ 
spectively. 

Balti Pulu is 17 miles. The road from it follows the stream of that 
name to its junotiou with the Shyok. The latter in October was only 
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8 feet wide, and frozen over. There is a small stone hut here. Wood 
and grass procurable in small quantities. Dr. Bellew remarks— 

“ We camped amidst a crowd of home, ass, and yak carcasses, and skeletons in every 
stage of decay. A blighting south wind swept up the wido river-ohaonel with great 
force; and a large number of our party were affected by the rarefied atmosphere.” 
(Bellew—Johnton.) 

GAREPtlRA—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° IB'. Elev. 

A village in the Machipura pargana, lying on the north side of a narrow 
cultivated valley, which is traversed by the path from Shaldrah towards 
Sopur. It is situated about a mile to the west of Magham. 

All the inhabitants arezamindars, and number eight families, five being 
Muhammadans aud three pandits. Rice is extensively cultivated about the 
village, which is well shaded by trees, and contains a masjid. 

GARKON—Lat. 84° 87'. Long. 76° 80'. Elev. 

A village in Baltistan on the border with Ladak, and on the right hank of 
the Indus. It is most curious in its situation. It consists of very narrow 
strips or ledges of flat, watered ground, between separate stages of a great 
river-cliff, so that on one side there is a precipitous fall of ground, while 
on the other vertical cliffs overhang the narrow fields, which, receiving 
their radiated heat, quickly ripen their crops ; even at night the place does 
riot lose its heat. Water is led over the fields from a ravine which comes 
from the high mountains. Apple-trees, apricots, mulberry, and vine aro 
cultivated, in company with the cereals, on the narrow space, and flourish 
well with the combination of warmth and moisture. (Drew.) 

It is said to contain twenty-five houses. It forms part of the ilaka of 
Eargil. (Aylmer.) 

GAROL—Lat. 38° 31'. Long. 75° 26'. Elev. 

A small hamlet situated at the south-east extremity of the Bring pargana, 
the last habitations visible on the Kashmir side of the path lying over the 
Marbal pass. The vicinity of the village is beautifully wooded and a per¬ 
fect garden of flowers. (Hervey.) 

GARREWEL—Lat. 83° 86'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A small village situated at tho south end of the Nowbug Nai, above the 
right bank of the river, almost opposite to the junction of the Brinnar 
stream j it contains six houses, four being inhabited by Gujars, and two by 
Kashmiris. The path entering the Nowbug valley lies through the village, 
and crosses the river by a bridgo below it. 

GARSIR—Lat. 33° 47'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A village in the Dacbinpara pargana, situated on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, a few miles south-east of Bij-Behara. 

G ART A—Lat. 32° 49'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 5,800' 

A village in the RSmnagnr district; on the road between Ramnagar and 
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GaT—GAY 


Badrawdr in the Tawf valley. It is situated on the spur of a hill* 
Thomson describes it as a cluster of farm-houses. 

GAT—Lat. 88° 9'. Long. 75° 37'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the right bank of the Chendb, about 14 miles 
east of Doda, on the road towards KishtwXr; to the east of this village 
a very violent mountain torrent empties itself into the Chenfib. (Hervey.) 

GATA—Lat. 83°. Long. 75° 44'. Elev. 

A large village situated about 2 miles north of Badrawdr, on the*road 
towards Doda. It lies some little distance from the left bank of the Nerd 
rivor, which at this spot flows in two channels. They are bridged below the 
village. North of the village is a dharnudla and the temple of Bas- Dev, 
and near it are two smaller temples j they are surrounded by fine turf, and 
shaded by large trees. Gata contains about thirty houses, ten of which 
are occupied by shdl-bXfs; the remainder of the inhabitants are Hindus, and 
are mostly of high caste. 

G ATI ALA FERRY—Lat. 33° 8'. Long. 73° 47'. Elev. 

This ferry is situated on a broad reach of the Jhelum river, between the vil¬ 
lages of Piswal and Pindi, in the Jhelum district.- It is distant about 11 
miles north of Jhelum, and the same distance south of Mirpur by a good 
road. The ferry-boat plies at all seasons of the year; there is usually 
water communication with the town of Jhelum, 4>ut during the winter 
months only small boats can be used, that part of the river nearest the ferry 
being divided into numerous channels and rapids. The passage to Jhelum 
by river occupies rather more than three hours. The boats and establish¬ 
ment are maintained on the Jhelum side of the river; on the other bank, 
there is only a small store-house. 

GAYIS oh GABIS—Lat. 34° 54'. Long. 76° 1&’. Elev. 

A collection of small hamlets in Khurmang (Baltistdn)_. It lies in a small 
valley on the right bauk of the Indus and contains fourteen housdU. 
(Aylmer.) 

GAY—Lat. 33° 17', Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A village prettily situated in an oval basin of the mountains through 
which the easternmost branch of the Lidaj Khol flows. It is situated on the 
right bank of the stream, about 17 miles north-west of I)odj», on the 
path toward Kashmir by Brari Bal. I# is also the point of departure for 
the detour by the Peristan route, should the former uot be practicable. 
The hills by which the village is surrounded are not lofty, and are wopded 
on the east side, the slopes towards the west being bare: most of the 
houses, of which there are sixteen in all, are built on the bank of the stream, 
close to the kadal bridge by which it is crossed; but some of them are 
pushed high up the.hillside. Above the village is a small Hindu temple 
dedicated to Piparran, the tutelary deity of the neighbouring mouutain. 
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Tho encamping 1 ground, which is shaded by fine walnut trees, is on the 
grassy bank of the river, opposite the village. Both coolies and supplies 
are procurable. 

GEHUL TOBUKPA—Lat. S5° 17'. Long. 75° 39'. Kiev. 

A pargana on the Skardu plain (Baltistau). It is said to contain a hundred 
and forty-four houses. {Aylmer.) 

GHANDOS—Lat. 34° 57'. Long. 76° 15'. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Indus in Khurmang (Baltist&n). 

It lies about a mile north of the Khurmang fort. It is said to contain 
thirty-seven houses, {Aylmer.) 

GHAKI or GARIlI—Lat. 34° 13'. Long. 73° 39'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum; it lies 13 miles south¬ 
east of Domel, and 10 milos north-west of Hatti, on the new cart-road 
from Mari towards Baramula. 

Tho camping ground is very extensive and suitable for. a large force. 
Forage and firewood plentiful. Water from river. There is a new d&k 
bungalow just opened (1888), half a mile from the old one. A path leads 
over the mountains to Chattar, 14 or 15 miles. It 1 b a very bad one, and 
only suitable for coolies. {Montgomerie — Barrow — Aylmer.) 

GHUND— 

A term applied in Baltistan to land granted without any reservation 
of revenue, in contradistinction to Yul (£•«.). {Figne.) 

GILGIT (FORT and VILLAGE)- 

Lat. 85° 55'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 4,890'. 

The fort is a four-sided building with faces of about 100 yards, a cir¬ 
cular bastion at each corner, two square projections on the north face, which 
are, in fact, the corner bastions of the citadel, and a central bastion on each 
of the other faces. In addition to the main work, there is a sort of low horn- 
work on tho west face for the accommodation of about half the garrison. 
This work is about 90 yards long on each face. The entrance to the 
fort is on the south face by the central bastion. Within the fort there is 
a sort of keep, about 40 yards square, which contains the magazine and 
supplies for six months—a square tower, overlooking the whole, forms one 
comer of this keep. Tho north face of the fort is on the river-bank, which 
is here a cliff about 40 feet high ; the other three faces aro surrounded by 
a ditch, 3 or 4 feet deep, which can be flooded on emergency. The 
outer walls of the fort arc 28 feet high, and, where pierced by embrasures, 
viz., at the bastions, are 5 feet thick ; elsewhere the parapet walls are 
feet thick. They are loopholcd all round. In 18,85 the garrison consisted 
of 880 infantry and 8 gunuers; morc-than half of the former are quartered 
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in the horn-work, the remainder have their barracks under the ramparts. 

The armament consists of— 

8 brass mountain guns. 

1 ,, gun of position. 

8 sher-bachas. 

Besides the barracks for the garrison, there are quarter's within the fort- 
for the governor and general. The fort is in very fair'order, but as it is 
commanded at a distance of 1,250 yards from the Barmas plateau, which is 
820 feet above the fort level, it could not resist an enemy armed with rifled 
artillery. The precipitous mountain wall, on the left bank of the rivers 
also completely overlooks it, and riflemen placed here would soon clear the 
parapets of defenders. In 1871, the fort was partly destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake, but has since been rebuilt. There is a telegraph station in the 
fort, connecting it with Astor. 

The village of Gilgit is on the right bank of the river, with the fort in 
its midst. Here the cultivated ground is a flat plain of river alluvium, 80 
or 40 feet above the water. The cultivation covers 2 square miles or so, 
the irrigating water coming from the nearest side-stream. The houses, which 
are flat-topped, are scattered over the plain in twos and threes among 
groups of fruit-trees, and there is no regular bazar, or any large collection 
of houses. There are, however, a few shops close to the fort which supply 
the wants of tho garrison. The only other buildings of note are the 
bungalow built for Major Biddulph, and a small hospital for the use of the 
garrison. 

The population of Gilgit (garrison not included) is probably about 
1,000, excluding the neighbouring hamlets of Khomar, Vutial, Barmas, 1 
Naupur, and Basin, which together contain about four hundred more. 

The cultivated ground belonging to Gilgit proper extends for a^cnt^Hf 
miles along the river, and is from half a mile to a mile in width. The 
irrigation channels are fed chiefly from the Kergab river. Principal 
crops—wheat, rice, and barley ; cotton, too, is largely grown. Grapes, 
apricots, and mulberries are the most common fruits. 

The soil is very good ; climate undoubtedly healthy. The air is very 
dry, and there is little or no rain. 

In winter the cold is never very great—snow seldom lies for more than 
a few hours. In summer the heat is great, owing to the bare rocky moun.- 
tains on either side of the valley; still it is very bearable compared with 
the Heat of Northern India; perhaps it may best be compared with Abbot- 
abad. (Barrow.) 
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GILGIT TAHSlL— 

Or ilaka; aa the local authorities call it, is a sub-district of the Gilg-it 
province. Besides Gilgit proper it embraces the villages of Minawar, 
Sakwar, Dainyur, Vutial, Khomar, Barmas, Naupur, Basin Bala, Basin 
PAfn, and Hinzal. The total population is about 2,900. (Bakthi 

Mulrdj.) 

GILGIT (DISTRICT)—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A district of Dardiatin, of which the chiof fort and village are situated on 
the right bank of the Gilgit rivef, 24 miles above tho Indus. It com¬ 
bines the advantages of a central position, a good* climate, and a con¬ 
siderable extent of fertile land. It appears from ancient times to have been 
the seat of a succession of rulers, who, to a greater or less degree, exercised 
authority over the surrounding valleys and States, 

“ The ancient name of tho place was Sargln. Later, tho name of Qilit waa given to 
it, and this has been changed to Gilgit by the Sikh and Dogrd conquerors; but among the 
inhabitants it ia still known as Gilit or Sargin-Gilit. Its identity with the Gahalata of 
ancient Sanskrit literature has been suggested. A few remain* still exist of ancient stono 
buildings, apparently of the same description as the Martund and Pdndrathan temples in 
Kashmir. Their presence indicates that a considerable amount of wealth and scientific 
skill must onco have existed in this remote vajley, of which not evon the tradition has 
survived. 

“ The settled population of the Gilgit district, whioh is very mixed, amounts to about 
4,600 porsons. The language spoken is Shfna, thongh tbo Shins are numerically inferior 
to the rest of the population. The Gilgit pronunciation of Shinn is supposed to be moro 
refined than the dialects spoken in neighbouring valleys, but of late it has received a large 
infusion of Kashmiri, Dogri, HindfisUtni, and Panjdbi expressions. The formor rulers had 
the title of Ra, and there ia reason to suppose that they were at one time Hindris, but 
for the last five centbrios aud a half they have been Muhammadans. The names of the 
Hindd Rtfs have been lost, with the exception of tho last of their number, Shiri Badutt. 
Tradition relates that ho was killed by a Muhammadan adventurer, who married his 
daughter and founded a new dynasty, since called Trakhand, from a oelobrated RA named 
Trakhan, who reigned about the commencement of the fourteenth century. The pre¬ 
vious rulers, of whom Shiri Badutt waa tho last, were called Shahreis. The present RA of 
Gilgit, AHddd Khftn, belongs properly to the ruling family of Nagar, but was installed as 
representative of the Trakhand on account of bis descent from that family through his 
mother, on the failure for the second time of direct male heirs. 

“ The population must have been at one time at least six or seven times as numerous 
as it is at present. High on the mountain sides, up to an elevation of 10,000 feet, 
wherever the presence of wator and the contour of the hillside permit, tho ground is 
terraced and levelled, showing that it was once cultivated ; but many generations have 
passed since its cultivation was abandoned. The period of greatest prosperity was prob¬ 
ably under the Bhfn Rds, whose rule seems to have been peaceable and settled. The 
whole population,, from the Rtf to his poorest subject, lived entirely by agriculture. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, Shiri Badutt's rule extended over Chitrdl, Yasfn, Tangfr, Dardl, 
Childs, Gor, Astor, Hunzd, Nagar, and Haramosh, all of whioh were probably held by 
tributary prinoea of the same family. The first dcclino of prosperity was due apparently 
to the introduction of Muhammadanism, by which the Shtu kingdom was broken up into a 
number of small independent States, whioh, from that date, commenced to make periodi- 
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cal wars with one another; but the final blow to the prosperity of the country was ad. 
ministered by the establishment of a warlike roling raoe in Yassin three’centuries later. 

“ A glance at the map will show that Gilgit is situated in the centre of the most 
mountainous region of the Himalayas. Nowhere else-in the world, probably, is there to 
be found so great a number of deep valleys and lofty mountains in so small a compass. 
Within a radius of 65 miles from Gilgit the survey maps show, amidst innumerable 
smaller peaks, eleven varying from 18,000 to 20,000 feet, seven from 20,000 to 22,000 
feet, six from 22,000 to 24,000 feet, and eight from 24,000 to 26,600 feet; while half of 
the tract thus included still remains to be surveyed. 

" From Gilgit, mountain roads radiate into all the surrounding valleys, and it is easy 
to see how favourable is its position for the establishment of the head-quarters of a oon. 
federacy of small States. The lofty mountains around it, though barren and rooky at 
their bases, are covered with verdure higher up; and everywhere above 7,000 feet are 
thick fine forests, grassy glades, deep glens, and running streams, of which a view of the 
mountains from below gives little promise. Here the wild goat {C. fahoneri) roams in 
great numbers almost undisturbed, his chief foes being the snow ounce (F. uncut), and 
the wild dog (C. rutilans ), of whieh packs are sometimes seen. In winter, when foroed 
down to lower ground by the snow, a few fall victims to village matchlocks; but the 
number thus slain is few, as tho D&rds are not keen hunters. Above the forest, where 
innumerable peaks tower up in their panoply of eternal snow and glacier, ibex (C. ttfn* 
rica) are found in great numbers. The solitudes whioh they share with the red bear 
(U. isabellinua )'and the snow oock (T. Mmalayanua) are rarely disturbed by the hun¬ 
ter's voice. On the lower and more barren hills, below the’forest, are to be found 
numerous flooks of the wild sheep. At an elevation of 11,000 feet wild oniorm grow.in 
great profusion." 

The principal difficulty in communication in the country round Gilgit is 
caused by the rivers, which in winter are shrunk to small dimensions, but 
with the melting of the snows become impassable torrents, bringing down 
tons of soil in their turbid waters. Many of the streams are rich in gold, 
68|>ecially those flowing from the great Rakfpush mountain. Gold-washing 
is only practised in winter, and then only by the poorest of the population, 
though, even with the rude apparatus employed, it is sometimes very remu. 
nerativc. Tho gold is of fair quality, the best being twenty carats. The 
vegetable products are wheat, barley; maize} millet, buckwheat, pulse, rice 
(in Gilgit village only), rape, and cotton; of fruits, mulberry, peach, apricot, 
grape, apple, quince, pear, pomegranate, asab or sarshing, and melons. 
Silk is fabricated, but in very small quantities. 

The district of Gilgit may be said to be about 40 miles long, and that 
part of it in which lies the fort is from 1 to 8 miles wide. It, is 
bounded on each side by steep rocky mountains. 

The valley itself contains stony alluvial plateaux of various forms, its 
level varies above the river.* The greater part of this tract is arid and 
barren, but, as usual, at the mouth of each ravine is a cultivated space. 
The line of mountains on the south-west side of tbe valley is divided most 
regularly by these ravines. On the north-east tbe mountains are of enor¬ 
mous size. In front of each ravine on that side too is the widespread 
alluvial fan with a portion of it watered and cultivated.- 
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The Gilgit province is, for administrative purposes, divided into* ilakai 
-corresponding to the Indian taksils. These ilakas are Bargu, Gilgit, 
Nomal, Bagrot, and Sai. Practically, the little administration there is 
rests with the governor of Gilgit. 

The history of Gilgit—that is, its reliable history—does not go back fur¬ 
ther than the commencement of the present.century, when it was conquered 
by the Yaeinis under Sulfmdn Sh£h, Khushwnktia. Azad Khan, of Payal, 
or Punidl, displaced the Yasims, and Tahir Shah of the Nagar family over¬ 
turned the Payal raj. Tahir left Gilgit to his son Sikandar Kh£rf, who 
Was ousted by Gauhar Aman of Yasin about 1841. Thereupon Karim 
Khan, brother of Sikandar Khan, sought aid from the governor of Kash¬ 
mir, who, with the sanction of the Lahore darbar, sent a force of 1,000 
tnen under Nathu Shah to assist him. In the meanwhile Sikandar Khan 
had been murdered; so Nathu Shah, feeling doubtful of success, sent for 
reinforcements. When these arrived, he assaulted the fort and took it by 
storm. Gauhar Aman, ou hearing of this, fled precipitately to Mastuj. 

Karim Khan, brother of Sikandar, was allowed by the Sikh govern¬ 
ment to succeed to the raj, but Nathu Shah was appointed military 
governor of Gilgit, with a force of about 1,000 men to protect the rXja, 
who on his side was bound to pay a tribute of 1,500 kharroars of grain. 
For the next few years the country enjoyed rest. In 1848 Isa Bahadur, of 
Punidl, a step-brother-of Gauhar Aindu, took refuge in Kashmir territory 
from the hostility of his step-brother. The Kashmir darbar refused to 
givo him up, and Gauhar Aman, encouraged by the disaffected state of the 
Gilgit garrison, which had not been paid for a couple of years, invaded 
Gilgit territory. The people of Hunzfi and Nagar apparently joined in 
this invasion, pillaging five villages. To repel this attack the Kashmir 
darbar sent a reinforcement of 2,000 men with four guns under Nathu Sh£h. 
This force advanced up the Hunza valley, hut, falling into an ambuscade, 
was totally defeated, both Nathu Shah aud Karim Khdn being slain. 
Gilgit again fell into the hands of Gauhar Aman, but was shortly after¬ 
wards retaken by'another force from Kashmir. In 1852, however, the 
Gilgitis, tired of Sikh oppression, called the Yasims and other tribes to 
their aid, and, rising in revolt, drove the Kashmir troops out of tho valley 
with a loss of 1,500 men. Thus, for the third time, Gauhar Am&n became 
master of Gilgit. In 1856 Gilgit was recaptured by the Sikh troops, and 
Isa Bahadur' of Punial appointed thanadar. But in the following year 
Gauhar Aman once more took the place. The Indian Mutiny and other 
matters now fully occupied the attention of Gulab Singh, and it was not 
till 1860 that his son ltanbir Singh sent a foroe to recover the country. 
Gauhar Amdn suddenly dying, the fort was taken without much difficulty. 
The Dogrks followed up their victory by going as far as Yasin, which they 
held for a few days and then abandoned. In 1868 some messengers of the 
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maharaja .having been robbed and imprisoned by Mulk Am£n, the son and 
successor of Gauhar Aman, another expedition was sent against Yasin. 
The Yasinis were defeated and tribute exacted. 

In 1866 Huuza was-attacked by the Dogrfis in alliance with Nagar, 
but, owing to the treachery of the latter State, the attack completely failed. 
A general alliance against the Dogras seems now to have been formed by 
Cliitr&l, Yasin, Tangfr, Dar41, and Hunza, and all Puniil was wrested from 
them. Gilgit was then besieged, but the garrison, 2,500 strong, held out 
successfully till reinforced. As a punishment for this conduct, an expedi¬ 
tion was sent into Darel by the Chonebar and Dodargali passes, which 
dictated terms to the Darelis. Since then Dar61 has paid a small tribute 
to the maharija. In 1867 the allies wore driven out of Punial and Isa 
Bahadur reinstated. ' Two years later the Hunza people made a raid on 
Nomal, and carried off all its inhabitants ; but diplomacy arranged a com¬ 
promise, and the Thum of Hunza consented to yield allegiance and pay 
yearly tribute. From 18*67 to 1880 tho history of Gilgit may be charac¬ 
terised as uneventful. In 1.876 Captain Biddulph was eent on a mission 
to Gilgit and Hunzi, and in the following year he was appointed Resident 
at Gilgit. This arrangement lasted till 1880. In September of that year 
Falilwan, tho then ruler of Yasin, attacked and occupied the Cher Kala. 
Major Biddplph thereupon sent word to government, and himself 
made arrangements to repel Pahlwau Bahadur. The latter, however, 
suddenly withdrew in order to meet an attack on Yasin, which the MehtAr 
of ChjtrAl took this oppprtunity of making. The Government of India 
shortly afterwards thought it advisable to withdraw their representative. 
Since Palawan's invasion the condition of Gilgit has been perfectly tran¬ 
quil. In one of his reports Biddulph says:— 

“ Whatever the faults and shortcomings of Kashmir rule may be, when judged by a 
European standard, it has undoubtedly conferred on this part of the country an amount of 
prosperity and socurity which could not have been attained undor the Khushwaktia family, 
in whoso grasp it would othorwiso havo remained. Freedom from the liability to be sold 
as slaves alone outweighs the disadvantage of being ruled by man of a different faith. It 
is scaroely an exaggeration to say that, of the inhabitants-of Gilgit over forty years of. age, 
nearly half have passed some portion of their lives in slavery. There is not a family of 
whioh one or more of their members have not been lost in this way. 

“By a wise policy tho maharaja’s rulo has become exceedingly popnlar, and tbe 
inhabitants contrast their present flourishing condition aad immunity from slavery with 
the state of their neighbours, and the. recollections of tbo oppression they suffered under 
Gauhar Amin.” 

This is true, except as regards the exceeding popularity of the maha¬ 
raja's rule, which is simply accepted faute de mieucc. 

Revenue is raised in the Bhape of grain for the garrison, also tbe people 
are bound to furnish personal service according to the number of houses, 
which, it is believed, is nearly 1,000, every one of which can boast of a 
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matchlock. In this way about 600 or 700 men are actually employed in 
various duties, such as patrolling roads, guarding posts, and conveying 
supplies. 

The condition of the regular troops in the valley was, during the first 
year of occupation, very bad, aud service in Gilgit was most unpopular 
amongst the Dogrd troops. The arduous nature of the service, the sepa¬ 
ration from their families, and the nature of the climate all tended to this 
result. In those days the troops were entirely dependent on Kashmir for 
supplies, and it took some time to make the Gilgitfs understand that they 
would get a fair price for the surplus food raised by them. Now the 

• system is well established, and the garrison is fed from the produce of the 
valley. The garrisons of Buujf, Astor, and other posts west of the Indus 
are still almost entirely sustained On rice grown in Kashmir. Tho 
carriage of this is a heavy tax on the Kashmir treasury, and altogether 

• the occupation of Gilgit costs about £7,000 per annum. 

Colonel Tanner makes" the following renflirks regarding the vegetation 
round about Gilgit:— 

. “ The pencil-cedar I have found continuously from 14,400' foot down to 6,000 feet. 
At Moloha, 8,000 feet above the sea, near Mitirfwar, I found ono specimen with a girth 
of 30 feet. The Pinue etcelta has a moro limited range, as it grows only between 
9,600 and 12,000 feet. The deodar does not grow in Gilgit. The edible pine or chil- 
goza grows in Astor. It is also found round Chaprot, and thick fofests of it grow just 
below Gor. and add greatly to the picturesque appearance of that settlement. Otherwise, 
the slopes, which are too dry to support other vegetation, would he brown and burnt hp 
like all tho low ranges round Gilgit below.9,000 f^et. ' The chUgoza may be said to 
extend from 7,000 feet to nearly 10,000. The birch is very ooinmon throughout Gilgit 
and grows as high up as 12,600 feet. The upper limit of vogotation round Gilgit is 
pretty oonstaut at 16,200 feet, where, in favourable situations, a few hardy flowers and 
coarse grass may be met with. Above this the rooks are Btained with lichens. 

“Betides the trees above mentioned, the tamarisk appears to thrive well in the barren 
valleys of Qilgit up to 6,000 feet. There are no oaks in this rogion, and the wild olive 
is rare, the slopes which elsewhere are ooverod with these trees being here sprinkled with 
that detestablo plant, the wormwood, which ranges from 6,500 feet up to 11,000 feot. 

“In the narrow vegetation belt round Gilgit are many wild fruits. Wild straw¬ 
berries abound, while wild raspberries and black currants are also found.’' (Biddulph 
— Drew — Girdlestone—Pandit Manphil — Tanner — Barrow.) 

GINGER—Lat. 84° 18'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

A ravino under the gouth-west side of the Tutmari Gali, at tho south¬ 
eastern extremity of the Karuao valley. ( Montgomerie .) 

GINGL—Lat. 84° 8'. £ong. 74° 0'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 18 miles 
w.eBt of Baraindla, on the road towards Mozafarabdd. It lies on a small, open 
and well-cultivated plain above the river, the valley of the Jhelum being 
here very narrow. The ridge to the north-west contains iron in several 
places. 
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Chandnian, in the Karnao valley, may, it is said, be reached by two 
paths from this village. 

There is a bungalow for the reception of travellers-situated near the 
bank of the river; it is a double-storied building, containing six rooms, 
with an open verandah along the front of it. Supplies are procurable. 

The Jhclum from Uri to this place is a perfect torrent, especially here, 
where the fall is very great. 

GIONGPI—Lat. 85° 24'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 

A parganain the ilaka of Shigar (Haltistin); It contains twenty-five, 
houses. {Aylmer.) 

gishAt— 

A torrent "which flows into the Bilrzil stream, in latitude 84° 45', longi¬ 
tude 75° 1'. The road from Gurais towards Skardu crosses this torrent 
by a bridge between Bangla Bal and MapanunabAd. 

GNISCHU —Vide “Nischu.” 

GOAS—Lat. 83° 80'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A village situated in a cleft in the mountains on the north side of the 
Sli6bab£d valley; it is known as Hir, or Upper Goas, to distinguish it 
from Bun Goas, situated on the bank of the S&ndran, near - Rishpfira. 
The Bring valley may be reached by a pnth "lying through this village, 
The upper village is inhabited by Gujars, and contnins four houses, the 
lower by Duma, who number three families. 

GODHAI—Lat. 35° 11'. Long. 74° 59'. Elev. 9,100'. 

A village on the right bank of the Astor -river, which is here joined at 
right angles by a rapid mountain torreut, and forms with it and the 
surrounding mountain a barrier impassable by any native invader; and, as 
an additional defence, a small fort has been erected upon a huge fragment 
of rock that has rolled to the water's edge and effectually commands the 
wooden bridge which is thrown across the narrowest part of the channel. 
When Sher Singh, a maharaja of the Panjab, was governor of Kashmir, 
he aud his invading Sikhs advanced thus far in the month of August, 
expecting to reach Skardu without much opposition, but they found a 
furious river in their front, and a matchlock behind every rock on the 
opposite bank. They attempted to gain their end by diplomacy, but 
Ahmad Shah was too cunning for them, and managed to k*pp them in 
play for a long time, well knowing what would be the oonsequence of their 
delay. The cold weather suddenly commenced, the Sikhs, chilled to their 
very hearts, commenced a precipitate retreat, but a snow-storm overtook 
them and hundreds of them were lost upon the plateau above Btirzil. It 
contains about six houses. Ob the other side of the river is the village of 
Shikang (five houses). The Godhai valley, up which rune the road to Skardu,- 
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vid the Alumpi La, contains the two small villages of Bubjnd (five houses) 
and Kharbe (two houses). (Figne — Aylmer.) 

GOGACHIPATAR—Lat. 33° 11'. Long. 75° 22', Elev. 

A fort, also called Gujput; it is situated on a conical hill on the right 
bank of the Chandra Bh&ga river, between Ramb&n and Doda. 

GOGALMARG—Lat. 88° 31'. Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

A few huts inhabited by shepherds, situated on the slopes of the Panjal 
range, to the north of the Gulabgarh or Kuri pass, on the path between 
Rfasl and Shupion, about 19 miles south of the latter place. 

The marg is covered with rich and luxuriant grass, upon whiob, during 
the summer months, largo flocks of sheep are grazed. (Allgood.) 

GOGISAR—Lat. 33° 62'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A mountain lake lying on the east side of the watershed between 
Kashmir and the Maru Ward wan valley. ( Montgomerie.) 

GOGRA—Lat. 84° 21' 4". Long. 78° 57'. Elev. 15,570'. 

A camping ground iu the Changehenmo valley, 12.) miles above Pamzal. 
The river is forded half-way between the latter und Kiam,’aftor which the 
road proceeds north-north-west up the Kugrang valley to Gogra. Fuel 
plentiful. Grass scarce.— A sarui has been built here. ( Trotter — Hender¬ 
son — Cayley.) 

GOGULDAR—Lat. 33° 51'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A Gujar settlement which is inhabited during the summer; it lies towards 
the north-eust extremity of tho Khourpara pargana, on a path leading over 
the mountains to Basman, in the Maru Ward win valley. 

GOHAN—Lat. 34° 11'. Long. 74° 25’. Elev. 

A village in the Kruhin pargana, containing two or three houses; it is 

situated On the slopes of the hills, about 3 miles south-east of Baramula, 
on the path towards Kountra aud the Gultnarg. 

GOHILPtfR— Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 74 3 37'. Elev. 

A village situated at the edge of the table-land to the south-east of 
Patan; it lies about a mile south of tho road from Patan towards Srinagar. 
There are extensive rice-fields below the village, which contains eight 
bouses, inhabited by zamindars, a watchman, a messenger, a blacksmith, 
and twoshil-bafs. 

GOHtJN—Lat. 33° 84'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village in the Bring pargana, situated on the spur in the anglo formed 

by the confluence of the Nowbug and Tansan rivers, which are crossed by 
a bridge a little distance to the north-west of the village. It lies on tho 
path from Islamabad towards Kishtwar by tho Marbal pass. (Eervey). 
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GOJIPATRI—Lat. 88° 52'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

An encamping ground oh the path between Srinagar and Baramgala, by 
the way of the Choti Gali pass. Gojipatri is situated close to the Nil 
N£g, about 5 miles west of Chr£r and 20 miles south of Srinagar; 
it has a famous ziarat, and there are besides a few houses scattered here and 
there; no supplies are procurable, but grass is plentiful, and green indian- 
corn may be had in summer; wood and water are abundant. {Allgood.) 

GOL—Lat. 35° 15'. Long. 75° 56'. Elev. 

A group of hamlets in Baltistdn on the left bank of the Indus, on the 
Srinagar-Skardu route. The cultivation round Gol is on a high platform 
of alluvium. The Indus is here very narrow and deep, and runs with an 
extremely rapid current. It is said to. con tain a hundred and ninty houses. 
{Thomson—Aylmer.) 

GOLPtfR—Lat. 33 26'. Long. 73 54'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, situated in a narrow valley on the west side of the 
Troach fort; it lies about 10 miles south of Kotli, on the direct path 
towards Mirpur. There are about eighteen houses in the village, which is 
supplied with water by the Kowa torrent, which flows down through the 
centre of the valley; in the summer the stream drios, but pools of water 
collect in various places In its rocky bed, 

GOMA HANtJ —Vide “ Han<j ” 

GOMA SKARDtJ—Lat. 35° 18'. Long. 75° 38'. Elev. 

A pargana of the ilaka of Skardu (lialtistdu), at the foot of tho hills, 
enclosing the Skardu plain to the south. It is said to contain a hundred 
and twenty-six houses. (Aylmer.) 

GON—Lat. 35° 13'. Long. 76° 3'. ‘Elev. 7,992'. 

A village of about seventy-five houses in Kiris (Baltistiin). It lies on the 
right bank of the Shyok and is passed between Kiris and Kuru. Between 
Gdn and Kura, during floods, the road is very difficult- {Aylmer.) 

GONDALI—Lat. 33° 12'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A small hamlet containing two or three houses, lying about 10 miles north 
of Poni, on the path towards Kashmir by the Btidil pass. {Mlgood.) 

GONG LA —Vide “ KfC'NG Gangla.” 

GONGTAI LA —Vide “ Kongta La.” 

GONH—Lat. 34° SO'. Long. 76° 4'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Suru river, about half-way between 
Sanku and Kargil. It is situated in a close valley about 8 miles long 
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and half a mile wide, and is intensely hot in summer. Goitre very prevalent. 
{Moorcroft.) 

gonpA— 

Is the word for a monastery in the Ladaki language. {Drew.) 

GONTSO—Lat. 84° 14'. Long. 76° 8'. Kiev. 

A collection ofharolets, said to contain 50 houses, in the Kartze division of 
Drds (Baltistin). It lies aloug the Palumbachu. Among the inhabitants 
is a blacksmith. {Aylmer.) 

GOEITHAL—Lat. 34° 11'. Long. 74° 5'. Elev. 

A Gujar settlement, lying to the north of the Balndori range, on the foot* 
path between Gingl and the village of Chandn.ian, in the Kurnao valley. 

GOSHAN—Lat. 84° 26'. Long. 75° 48'. Elev. 

A village said to contain forty houses, in Draa (Baltistdn). It lies-about 
one mile west of the Dr4s fort, on the Muski stream. Among the 
inhabitants is a carpenter. {Aylmer.) 

GOTALA—Lat. 33° 13'. Long. 75° 80'. Elev. 

Thisplaoe is situated on the right bauk of I^idar Khol stream, which is 
crossed by a"rough bridge between it and Kai, below the path from Doda 
towards Kashmir; it contains but one house. • 

GOWRAN—Lat. 83° 48'. Long. 75° 29'. Elev. 

A village situated on an elevated table-land at the foot of the spur between 
the two headwaters of the Nowbug river, at the extreme north end of 
the valley. It contains a masjid and six houses inhabited by zamindars, 
and is shaded by fine trees. 

The villages in this neighbourhood are constructed principally of Wood, 
with wood and mud-cement as the frail foundation. The peasantry arc 
miserably indigent, and, except fowls, no supplies are procurable. {Eervey.) 

GOWRAN—Lat. 83° 46'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A hamlet lying at the foot of the hills on the west side of the Kuthar par- 
gana, by the right bauk of the Arpat; it contains three houses inhabited 
by Gdjars. 

From this village an excellent road, leading towards the Khourpara 
pargana, crosses the Metsi j hill; neither the asoent nor descent are described 
as being at all steep; it is used by horsemen and for laden animals. 
The distance to the village of Brar is about 5 kos, passing en route the 
Gujar village of Vaal (ten houses) and Papahnran (five houses), just before 
reaching the ShShku! canal, whioh is crossed by a kadal bridge near Brar 
(sixteen houses). 
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GOYONGO—Lat. 85° 41'. Long. 76° 89'. Elev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Braldu river (Baltistin). It con¬ 
tains five houses. (Aylmer.) 

GRATI NAR— 

A stream which nses in the lofty mountains on the north side of the Tilail 
valley, and empties itself into the Kishan Ganga river, in latitude 34° 83', 
longitude 75° 6’, just above the village of Borrogam. A path leading 
from Tilail to the Shingo valley and the Deosai plains follows the course 
of this stream. 

GRATINtlRA— 

- A stream which rises on the southern slopes of the Panjtarni mountain, 
and flowing in a southerly direction through an elevated grassy vallsy 
empties itself into the Slnsha Nag, a mountain lake lying at the north¬ 
east extremity of the Dachinpara pargana. (Montgomerie.) 

GRIM— 

A kind of barley, grown at high altitudes, the grain of which becomes 
loosened from its husk like the grain of wheat. (Drew.) 

GUGGEAN—Lat. 88° 60'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

This village lies above the right bank of the Dali Nar stream, on the path 
from Punch to the Tosha Maiden pass, about 18 miles north-east of Punch. 
It contains twenty-six families, seven being Gujars and the remainder 
Kashmir? Muhammadans. The cultivation is confined to dry crops. 

gGjars— 

Descendants of the Aryan race. They spend half their life on the mountains 
and half at lower altitudes. Unlike the Gaddis, the Gujars have their 
homes below; they are only summer visitors to the mountains. 

They arc a set of people who are found scattered at intervals over the 
countries between Delhi and the InduB. In those parts which we deal with, 
they have their homes in the plains outside the hills, here and there among 
the lower hills, and in some valleys among the higher mountains. Some¬ 
times they occupy a village by themselves; sometimes they share it with 
others; but even in that case they remain a very distinct body. Though 
holding some land, they do not depend on it chiefly for sustenance, for they 
are a migrating, pastoral tribe, who seek for their herds pastures in various 
parts, at different levels, and live mostly by the produce of their cattle. 

Their countenances cannot be called highly Aryan. The forehead is 
narrow; they want the well-formed brow of the finer races. The lower part 
of-the face is narrow also; but the nose has always something of the curve 
that is often seen in Aryan nations. In figure they are tall and gaunt; in 
motion slow and ungainly. They are rather surly in disposition, having 
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that kind of independence which consists in liking to be left alone and to 
have as little as possible to do with other races. When, however) one does 
oome in contact with them they are not bad to deal with. Those who live 
down below and come up to the middle mountains for the summer, dress 
rather scantily; they have loose short pajamas; the upper part of the body is 
often bare; but there is a lui, or blanket) in reserve, which is commonly put 
over the head and hangs down bohind. Those who are settled farther 
among the mountains (and these Gujars are found in Kashmir, if not beyond) 
adopt a dress more like their neighbours, better suited for severe weather. 
“ Wherever I met the Gujars, I have found them to be possessors of herds 
of buffaloes, and to drive these as the spring and summer advances into the 
higher mountain pastures. In the begirfning of May, I met many about 
Badrawar who had just arrived from below; they had with them their 
wives and families, spinning-wheels, churns, and other helps for getting 
a living. Their gains are derived from the sale of ghi, the preparation 
of which occupies thorn continuously during their stay among those summer 
pastures. They are generally in communication with traders of the town 
below for its sale, having often, I think, received advances in anticipation 
of the season’s yield. 

“ The language is not the same everywhere, hut depends on the country 
they are settled in—not that which they come to in their summer wander- 
. ings, but where their house, their winter home, is. Thus, there aro Gujars 
in Kashmir who speak Kashmiri, while those who come to the middle 
mountains speak a mixed dialect of Panjabi, or Dogri [q.V.) and Pahdri. 
These have, however, some words peculiar to themselves. I heard the fol¬ 
lowing half dozon words in the mouths of some Gujars from near Budil 
Mother . . AIL Son’s wife . . . Ban. 

Sister . . Bebe and idhi. Husband’s sister . . Nand. 

Son . , Gadard. To milk . . . Melna. 

Daughter . Gadari. To be milked . . Milna. 

“ As to religion, all I have met—all who live within these territories—are 
MusalmScs.” {Brew.) 

GtJjIARA—Lat. 83° 19'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Pcristan valley, situated above the left bank of the stream; 
it is inhabited by a few Gujar families, occupying flat-roofed huts scattered 
among the fields, which stretch for a considerable distanco along the side 
of the mountain. 

GtJjRIND ( Dard G<jjrondo)— Lat. 34° 82'. LoDg. 75° 17'. Elev. 

A village situated near the source of the Kishan Ganga river, at the east 
end of the Tilail valley ; it contains a masjid, and eight houses inhabited 
by zamindars. The path leading towards Dr£s crosses the Kishan Ganga 
by a bridge or ford below the village. 
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gulAb bAgh—a camping ground. ( Vide “ ShubhOt.”) 

GULABGARH—Lat. 83° 29'. Long. 74° 57'. Elev. 12,530'. 

The Gulabgarh, Kuri, or Dowal pass lies over the Panjal range at the 
south end of the valley of Kashmir, and is crossed by the direct path 
between Shupion and Eiasi; it is a well-frequented road, and is practic¬ 
able for ponies. On the Kashmir side the ascent is very gradual, with the 
exception of a short steep pull up to the top of the ridge; on the south 
side the ascent is steeper, but not difficult j the natives say it is dangerous 
when snow falls, and mention that in one year eighty persons were lost on 
it. 

At the top there is a plain called Nikan. There are many shepherds* 
paths leading about the neighbouring hills, but the natives say that the 
ridge is not practicable, except at the pass. (Montgomerie.)' ■ 

GULABGARH—Lat. 33° 26'. Long.74° 57'. Elev. 

A small mud fort on the left bank of the Gulabgarh nala, one of the 
sources of the Ans river. It is situated in the district of Dowal, lying to 
the south of the Panjal range. (Allgood—Montgomerie.) 

GULABGARH—Lat. 33° 16'. Long. 76° 13'. Elev. 6,300'. 

A small square fort in the Padav district, situated in the fork between the 
confluence of the Bhutna and Chandra Bhaga rivers. It is a little toy¬ 
looking affair, with round oorner towers, built in the manner of the country, 
of alternate courseg of stono and timber and plastered over j it is garri¬ 
soned by ten or twelve men. Behind the fort lie the ruins of Chatargarh 
(g.v .). (Drew.) 

A rope suspension bridge, which has replaced the wooden bridge, 
crosses the latter river a few hundred yards above the fort. From this 
place Ladak may be reached by the Umasi La (qv.). 

The fort of Gulabgarh lies about 50 miles (five marches) east of 
Kishtwar, but the path is impassable for many months in the winter. 
There is a second path along the river-side which people sometimes travel 
by at that season, but it is a difficult and dangerous one. (Allgood— 
Mack ay.) 

GULAB PtTR—Lat. 35° 35'. Long. 75° 35'. Elev. 

A large pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistan), on the right bank of 
the Indus. It contains two hundred and fifty houses. (Aylmer.) 

GULBASHEM or GULBASHER— 

Lat. 36° 17' 28". Long. Elev. 12,885'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash, 10 miles above 
Bulakchi, between which and Gulbashem are some abandoned jade quarries. 
Grass and fuel abundant, except for 2 miles above Gulbashem. Road 
down valley good. Twelve miles above camp the river is much increased by 
springs. This is a favourite Kirghiz camp. 
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There is a ziarat or maz&r (i.e., tomb) of some saint here, on the top of 
a low hill. The Karakash is forded with difficulty between this and Bulak- 
chi, not only on account of the depth of the water and force of the current, 
but from the existence of quicksands, which latter are common along the 
whole course of the river (August 4th). (Trotter—Henderson.) 

GULIiA SHEIKII-KI-GtfND—Lat. 84° 32'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Tilail valley, containing three houses, situated on the left 
bank of the Kishan Ganga river. 

GULMARG—Lat. 84° 5'. Long. 74° 25'. Elev. 

A mountain upland, situated on the slopes of the Pfr Paujal range, on the 
south-west side of the valley of Kashmir. It lies about 18 miles duo 
south of Baramula and 24 miles west of Srinagar, and may be reached by 
various roads from Srinagar, Patan, Sopur, and Baramula. There is also 
a foot-path from the village of Naoshera, half-way between Rdmpur and 
Baramula in the Jhclum valley, and from Punch paths lie over the 
Nflkanta and Firozpur passes, but they are not usually practicable for 
laden cattle. 

The commonest route to Gulmarg is from Srinagar by boat to Purana 
Ghowni, below the city, and thence by road to M&gam, 12 miles, where 
there is a rest-hut and good camping ground. For the first 5 miles tho 
road to Baramula is followed, and the path to Gulmarg is thus sometimes 
missed. From Mdgam to Gulmarg, 12 miles, is a good path as far as 
Mangal&ra, a little over 3 miles, and then over a very stony country, cut 
op by torrents, for 5 miles, after which a good path leads to the commence¬ 
ment of the ascent, which, towards the top, becomes steep. From M Again 
to the Marg can be done in two hours on a good pony. 

The road from Sopur i* noticed under " BIba Maiusiii.” The path 
from Baramula joins into this road at Kontra, the distance from Baramula 
to Kontra being about 11 miles. 

To Palhallan, near Patan, the journey is made by boat, vid Shadipur, 
and occupies about 8 hours from Srinagar. From Palhallan, Baba Marishi 
is some 15 miles. 

For the path from Naoshera, see under “ RampCr ” and “ Naosheka.” 
( Wingate.) 

The marg, which is shaped somewhat Jike the figure 8, is about 
2 miles long, and varies in width from a few hundred yards to more 
than a mile. It lies chiefly north-west and south-east, and is enclosed on 
all sides by hills densely wooded by deodar and pine, from which nnmerous 
spurs in the form of grassy knolls project far into the plain. The whole 
surface of the down and the projecting knolls is clothed with flowers of 
every hue, whence the place is supposed to take its name,gulmarg, “the field 
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of flowers j” others, from certain mythological legends connected with the 
locality, prefer to derive it from ghul t a tumult, ghulmarg , “ tha place of 
the tumult.” 

The elevation of the marg is about 3,000 feet above the level of the valley 
of Kashmir; the climate is cool, bracing, and salubrious, but the rainfall is 
veiy considerable. The valley is intersected by a small stream which 
receives numerous tributaries in its course towards the north-west, where it 
escapes through a deep gorge. 

The most eligible spots for the wooden huts in which visitors live are 
along the ridge at the east end of the marg, from which, in addition to 
the advantages of fresh, pure air, and sun, a magnificent view is obtain¬ 
able of the valley of Kashmir, including the city of Srinagar; next to these 
sites those on the slopes at the south-east end of the marg are the most de¬ 
sirable, being conveniently situated as regards the water-supply. Nedon’a 
Hotel is built here. Timber abounds, but its indiscriminate destruction by 
visitors threatens to detract from the beauty of the place, and, unless 
speedily checked, the damage will be irreparable. Milk and butter may 
be procured from the cowherds in the valley, other supplies can be obtained 
from tha baz£r, where there are two shops for sale of stores and liquor. 

Gulmarg is now the most popular summer resort for English visitors. 
There is a church, dispensary, library, and post office, with a small race¬ 
course and a polo-ground. Several excursions can be made. The nearest 
is to the Killan Marg, above Gulmarg. Anpther is in the direction of 
Naoeliera. Longer ones are up the Firozpur nala, and some go to visit 
snow bridges or the Tosha Mkidan. 

Vigne describes Gulmarg as “ a lovely spot on the downs of the 
Panjal, flat, green, open, and perfumed with wild flowers; the snowy peaks 
sloping gently upwards from its extremities, and the valley itself extended 
beneath it; whilst the scenic disposition of its woods and glades, watered 
by a stream that winds through its whole length from north-west to south¬ 
east, is so highly picturesque, that little is wanting but a mansion add a 
herd of deer to complete its resemblance to an English park.” 

At the end is a bank over the stream, on which it is said the Emperor 
Jahdngir and his celebrated beg4m, NiSr Jahdn, pitched their tents .when 
indulging in a picnic, and at the furthest extremity is a steep descent 
through the jungle, by a path which joins the pass, named after the village 
of Firozpur, which lies at its foot. The vast mountain of Nanga Parbat 
is seen to great effect from the ascent to the Gulmarg. 

GtJLMATI—Lat. 36° 8'. Long. TS° 55'. Elev. 

A pretty little village on the right bank of the Gilgit river. The place 
seems richly cultivated. Yines and other fruit trees are plentiful. From 
Guhnati there is a road up the Gulmati ravine to Dar61. {Barrow.) 
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G0LP0R—Lat. 33° 46'. Long. 74° 6'. Elev. 

A village in Punch ; it lies in a valley above the right bank of the Punch 
T<5i, between the Tat stream and the Bitarh river, about 2 miles west of 
the town. It is inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars, and contains 
twenty houses. Both rice and dry crops are grown. 

G0LUWANS— 

Horse-keepers—descendants of the old and warlike tribe of the Chaks. 
Now engaged in pastoral pursuits—drove-tending, etc., on the “ margs " of 
Kashmir. ( Wakefield .) 

GCMBAL—Lat. 84° 24'. Long. 78° 58'. Elev. 

A village situated at the foot of the mountains on the southern side of the 
Karnao valley, about a mile to the south-east of the fort. It is held in 
jagir by Diwan Jowala Sahai. It contains a ziarat and a masjid, and 
twelve houses inhabited by Kashmiri zamindars. There are many shady 
trees aboutjthe village, which produces both corn and. rice. 

GUMBAR— 

A tributary of the Dr£s river; rises near the Zoji La and joins the Dras 
river a little above Drds. It is fed by a glacier. 

GUNAP0RA—Lat. 84° 28'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, situated on the right bank of the Kamil 
river ; with the adjoining villages of Malpura and Krishpura it makes up 
the land called Naggar. There was at one' time a large town here, but for 
some reason it has been divided into three villages. (Montgomerie.) 

GUNBER—Lat. 83° 66'. Long. 75° 34'. Elev. 

A small village in the Maru Wardwan valley, situated above the left bank 
of the river, botween Basman and Suknis, just north of the junction of the 
Gumbar stream. • It is said to contain a masjid and about twelve 
houses. 

GAND—Lat. 84° 15'. Long. 75° 8/ Elev. 7,000'. 

A village in Kashmir on the right bank of the Sind river. There is much 
cultivated land about the village. The fruit-trees are principally walnut 
apples, and apricots. Groves of poplar occur occasionally along the river 
(Thomson.) 

G0NDARPUR—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 80'. Elev. 

A village containing two houses, situated just to the east of Khipur, by 
the path leading towards Patan. 
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GtfNDBAL—Lat. 84°. Long. 75° 2'. Eletv. 

A village in the Bihu pargana, containing three houses, situated on the 
Sonakrund wudar, about a mile south-west of Ladu. 

GtJNDI—Lat. 83° 38'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A small village lying on the slopes of the mountain, about 2 miles from 
the right bank of the Suran river. The ckaoni or encamping ground, 
which lies on the left bank of the river, is situated about 2 miles west of 
Bifliaj, on the road towards Punch. Between the village and the camping 
ground the river is crossed by a rough wooden bridge. {Uervey,) 

GUNDIAL— Fide “deXs.” 

GtfNDIHASHIBAT—Lat. 34° 7'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A village situated at the edge of the Hokar Sar morass, about half a mile 
south of the road from Srinagar towards Patan. It is surrounded with rice 
cultivation, and contains a masjid and twenty houses inhabited by zamfn- 
dars; among the inhabitants is a pandit, who is the patwari of the village. 

GttND-I-SAR-SINGII—Lat. 84° 15'. Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 

A village in the Sind valley, which stands very prettily upon a roeky emi¬ 
nence in the midst of the valley, above the right bank of the river, which is 
crossed by a bridge below it. Its three-storied houses, ornamented with 
fancy wood-work, after the fashion of Kashmir, remind the traveller of a 
Swiss village, the want of chimneys only excepted. It is surroundod by 
mountain-sides, pine forests, and orchards ; amongst these were patches of 
cockscomb, buckwheat, and two kinds of millet. The village contains a 
masjid and harndm, now in ruins, and the ziarats of Saiad Komaladfn and 
Shaikh Nasir Sahib, Bengali, and the Wyser Sfihib Makan. 

A descendant of the old maliks of the place resides in the village ; there 
are also twenty houses inhabited by zammdars, a blacksmith, a potter, a 
mulla, dum, and harkara. There is also a bania and a government store¬ 
house. A stream which flows down to the east of the village supplies it with 
water. 

Gund-i-Sar-Singh is distant about 39 miles north-east of Srinagar, and 
is a postal station on the high-road to Dras and Leb. 

Vigne remarks that Ghund is a Tibetan word (the equivalent of chalc) 
used to distinguish new land held rent-free, in distinction from yul, or cul¬ 
tivated land returning a rent. 

GUNDPtfRA—Lat. 88° 47'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village situated about a mile south-west of Bij Behara ; its revenues, 
amounting to S300 annually, are devoted to the maintenance of the Hindu 
temple in that town lately built by the maharaja, 

GUNLE—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the Changcbenmo route between Rimdi and Pam- 
zal, north-east of the Marsemik La. ( Montgomerie .) 
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GUNSAR NAG—Lat. 84° 27'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A small lake situated at the south end of the LolXb valley. It is covered 
with weeds, and has a mean depth of about 2£ feet. ( Montgomerie .) 

GtJPAKAR—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 

A village situated at south-east corner of the Dal lake, close to the gap 
between the Bnswan peak of the main range and the isolated spur of the 
Takht-i-Sulfman. It lies on both sides of the path, and is divided into two 
mahallas, the upper being inhabited by Muhammadans of the Sbfa sect and 
the lower by Sums. At the east end of the village there is an old ruined 
hamdm, aud the zfarat of Rishmail Sahib; north-west of the village on high 
dry ground is an open orchard containing some fine chunar trees j it is 
called the Mirza Raza-ka-Bagh. Between Gupaksr L and Drogjun the path 
lies along the edge of the lake, and is mostly raised, but in places it is liable 
to be encroached upon by the waters of the lake when flooded. 

GUR-Lat. 38° 46'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, between Islamabad and 
Bij-Behara, just below the junction of a branch of the Lidar. 

GURAIS— 

A valley In the north of Kashmir. It stretches from a short way above 
Gurais Fort to below Sirdari. The main road, leading from Kashmir into 
the valley, crosses the Rajdiaugan pass ; the distance from Bandipura, at the 
head of the Wular lake, to Kunzalwan, on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, being about 25 miles, which is usually divided into three stages. 
Tjie entrance to the valloy is exceedingly picturesque, as the river comes 
dashing along through a rich meadow, partly covered with lindens, walnut, 
and willow trees, while the mountains on either side present nothing but a 
succession of most abrupt precipices, and alpine ledges, covered with fir trees. 
It is nowhere above a mile in. width, and is surrounded on every side by 
lofty peaks, chiefly of mountain limestone, rising far above the limit of 
forest which covers their lower slopes. 

The south-east end of the valley is occupied by a superb peak of moun¬ 
tain limestone, rising nearly 5,000 feet abovo it, and dividing the 'l’ilail 
valley from that of Gurais; to the north of this mountain is an immense 
mass of alluvium, which must once have choked up the entrance to the 
north-east end of the valley, aud through which the Burzil stream appears 
• to have worn its way. This part of the valley, which lies north-east and 
south-west, is very narrow at its lower end. It is bounded by precipitous 
mountains, which are somewhat scantily fringed with forest, the greater 
part lying on the left bank of the stream. 

The south portion of the valley about tho fort is wide and level, and 
offers a beautiful prospect, the mountains on the south side being clothed 
with forest, while to the north they rise in precipitous masses of grey rock, 
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with here and there a few pine trees. The scenery in the west portion of 
the valley between Kanzalwan and Sirdari is likewise very pleasing, the 
river winding amid dense forests of pine and cedar. 

The elevation is between 7,000 and 8,200 feet. 

The road from Srinagar crosses the Kishan Ganga at Kanzalwan by a 
single span bridge about 6 feet wide. The river-bed is here about 70 
yards broad. The road lies uniformly along the right bank of the river. It 
is repaired annually by the maharaja's troops, preparatory to the despatch 
of commissariat stores for the frontier garrisons, and is consequently a good 
and, for the most part, level road, quite practicable for laden animals and 
mountain artillery. 

A regular postal establishment is maintained on this road, but the 
intervals at which the mails are despatched are uncertain; during the summer 
months the d&k-runners are stationed in pairs, at 2 hot apart, but in 
winter, parties of eight or ten men are located in stages of G koi; the 
line is worked as high up as the village of Dudgay by Gurais men, and 
beyond that point by Tilailis. These men are said to be paid at the rate 
of R6 (Kashmir currency) per mensem. The path from Gurais to Tilail 
crosses the Burzil stream by a bridge at, or above, the village of Tseni&l 
and ascends the mountain, the distance from the fort to the Tilail valley 
being about 18 miles. From Kanzalwan, in a westerly direction, the 
path lies at first on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, crossing the river by 
the bridge between Bakthaor and Thaobut; it then lies along the right bank 
as far as Sirdari, after passing which village it becomes impracticable. 

The inhabitants dress differently to the Kashmiris; they invariably wear 
very loose puttu pajamas coming down as low as the calf, and a kamar- 
band outside the cboga or coat. They also wear the Dard cap in place of 
a pagrf. In the village of Gurais itself there is a mixture of Dards and 
Kashmiris. 

Their houses are built of unhewn timber, dovetailed at the comers, the 
interstices being plastered with mud ; they are built as close as possible to 
each other for the sake of warmth and communication, and are usually 
disposed in squares facing inwards, a small aperture serving the triple pur¬ 
pose of door, window, and chimney. In some of the villages in the western 
portion of the valley, they are beginning to build houses of a more com. 
modious pattern, copied from those in Kashmir. There is a great want of 
trees and shade about the villages, which is explained by the statement 
that the heavy load of snow by which they are weighed down in winter 
destroys them. The villages in the Gurais valley are Walpur (twenty-fiv.e 
houses), Khandial (thirty houses), Murkot (forty houses), and Digar 
(twenty-eight houses). 

The climate of the Gurais valley is very rigorous, and the harvest scanty 
and uncertain; seasons of dearth, caused either by want of sun or rain, are 
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not unfrequent, but flocks and herds abound, and from their profits the 
inhabitants are enabled to import grain in seasons of scarcity. 

The only crops are millet, buckwheat, and peas; and of these there is 
but one harvest in the year. Besides willows, a few crab*apples and pears 
are met with, and in tho south and west portions of the valley walnut trees 
of scant dimensions are found, but the fruit is said to be hard and small; 
in the west also strawberries are usually plentiful, and raspberries and wild 
currants are not uncommon. The aromatic plant called burrisk is found 
in great quantities on the slopes of the mountains on the north side of the 
valley. It is of a whitish-green colour, very similar in appearance to the 
tetuian or wormwood, but rather larger; its roots, which are large and 
fibrous, are extensively used as fuel at elevations where wood is not 
procurable. Rice will not ripen. Very good ponies can be obtained 
at Gurais. The valley affords splendid pasturage. 

Gurais was originally governed by a nawab, tributary to the Gaor 
Aman rdjas of Gilgit; the present nawab, by name Malik Wal'&d&r, ia the 
eighth or ninth of his family, who has borne the title in regular succession. 
His father, Malik Dil awar, having been invited to Srinagar by Shaikh 
Ghul&m Maihidhin, the governor under the Sikh rule, was treacherously 
thrown into prison, from which he managed to effect his cscapo after 
a captivity of three years; he retired to the mountains north of the 
Kishan Gauga river, where he collected his followers, but the Sikh force 
opposed to him being vastly superior in numbers, he thought it prudent 
when the flood subsided, rendering the passage of the river feasible, to with¬ 
draw to Gilgit, where he was eventually treacherously murdered. His son, 
the present nawab, was, at the time those events ocourred, a hostage in the 
hands of Colonel Mia Singh, who had succeeded to the governorship of 
Kashmir. On attaining man's estate he took service under the maharaja, 
and is now thfinadar of the valley his forefathers ruled. Malik Wafaddr 
is an intelligent man of pleasing address; he has a son, Baktawar, a child 
of about five years of age. 

Gurais is, most probably, the Urasa of the RXja Taringini. 

During tho winter months the road from Kanzalwan to Gurais is ex¬ 
tremely difficult and dangerous for the first 4 miles, as the sides of the 
mountain along the face of which the road is made are extremely steep, and 
the snow lying at the slope of the ground makes the difficulty of cutting a 
track through it very great. ( Figne—Drew — Barrow—Manifold.) 

GtfRAIS FORT—Lat. 34° S8'. Long. 74° 53'. Elcv. 7,800'. 
The Gurais fort lies towards the east end of the southern portion of the 
valley, occupying the crest of a small mound, which rises about 80 feet 
from the level of the plain on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, 

The mound which commands the passage of the bridge lies east and 
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west, and is divided by a depression; the eastern portion, which is un* 
occupied, is less elevated than the western, on which the fort stands. 

The fort, which is a square enoiente with a bastion at each corner, is 
built of stone and cement, baoded together with layers of timW at intervals; 
it is loopholed, and the bastions and parapet are roofed with shingles; the 
elevation of the connecting walls is about 15 feet. There is no ditch 
round the fort; the entrance, which is surrounded by a wooden pavilion, 
being on the east side. The bastion at the north-east corner, overlooking 
the bridge, is the largest and strongest. 

It is now (1885) in a ruined condition and quite untenable. No arma¬ 
ment. The garrison consists of ja few sepoys, who live in log-huts below 
the fort on its eastern face; there is excellent camping ground all around 
tho fort, the ground being very level. 

The bridge is about 125 feet in span between the piers; the river is 
also fordable for horsemen, except during the melting of the snows. 

The fort contains a government store-house in charge of a pandit, from 
which travellers may procure supplies. 

A small stream, which flows down from tho mountains on the south side 
of the valley, supplies the garrison with water, or it may be obtained from 
the Rushan Ganga, which flows beneath. 

The village of Murkot lies about 800 yards to the east of the fort. 
(Bates — Barrow — Manifold .) 

GURIKGT—Lat. 35° 17'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 7,800'. 

One of the principal villages in the Astor valley. It lies about 7 miles 
south of Astor on the left bank of the river. It consists of two or three 
hamlets, which, with their fields, extend over more than a mile of ground. 
The fort is a miserable burj of rubble and timber. The polo ground 
affords facilities for camping. ( Barrow.) 

GtfRJfJ or GtfRJtfR—Lat. 36° 10'. Long. 73°-54'. Elev. 6,400'. 

A village fort in Punidl on the left bank of the Gilgit river, just below 
Gakuch. It contains about a hundred houses. About a mile above it 
there is a rope bridge by which Gakdch may be reached. Above it to the 
north is the high hill or mountain known by the same name. 

There is a considerable strip of cultivation above Gurju, stretching as 
far as the hamlet of Chilpi, 3 miles above Gurju. ( Muhammad Shah- 
Barrow.) 

GtJRNAR—Lat. 33° 32'. Long. 75° 19'. Elev. 

A small village in the Sbahabad valley, containing four houses, situated 
on the right bank of the Sandran river, about 2 miles south-east of 
Vernag, and almost opposite to Naogam. 
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GTJRPUR—Lat. 38° 57'. Long. 75° 2'. Elev. 

A village situated on tho left bank of the Jhelum, between Aw<Entipur and 
Pampur, 

GUrUKOT—L at. 34° 43'. Long. 74° 59'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Burzil stream, towards the 
north-east end of the Gurais valley; it oontains four houses; the neigh¬ 
bouring hamlets of Kamri and Thulli, which contain one and two houses 
respectively, are considered to form part of the samo village. 

GUSANAJI TENG—Lat. 34° 13'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A village in the Hamal pargana, where there are three sacred wells, or 
springs, Rama Kond, Sita Kond, and Lachman Kond ; it is situated on the 
slopes of the mountain just north of Baramula. ( Elmalie .) 

GUTALGUND—Lat. 38° 33'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 

A large village in the Sh&habdd valley, situated about a mile west of 
Verndg. About 200 yards beyond the village the famous Vetarittar 
springs rise in some peols by the side of the path. 

GUTLIBAaH— Lat. 34° 16'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

A villago situated near the left bank of the Sind river, at the western 
extremity of the valley, about 15 miles north of Srinagar. 

GUTRU—Lat. 84° 3'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A hamlet prettily situated towards the south side of tho Narast/ui Nai, 
about midway between the villages of Narastan and Sutura ; it is supplied 
with water by a rill flowing from the mountains to the east. This village 
has lately been deserted by its inhabitants, only two families remaining. 

GWALI—Lat. 35° 10'. Long. 76° 8'. Elev. 

A village in the ilaka of Kiris (Baltistdn), lying on the left bank of the 
Shyok, opposite Kuru. It contains about sixty houses. {Aylmer.) 

GYA—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 13,500'. 

A village on the left bank of the stream of that name. With the neigh¬ 
bouring hamlets, it consists of some twenty-five houses, with a proportionate¬ 
ly wide area of cultivation. Only naked bailey {grim) ripens here. Peas 
are grown, but only for green food. It is one of the most elevated villages 
in Ladak. There are some poplar trees here, a few of considerable size. 
The Runsd monastery crowns a rocky hill on the opposite bank of the 
stream. The village is a halting-place on the route fromJKulu to L6h, and 
lies north of the Tagalang pass. There is a rest-house here. Supplies 
obtainable in small quantities. {Thomson — Brew.) 

GYA STATION—Lat. Long. Elev. 22,309'. 

A trigonometrical station in the Himalayas, west of the Parang La and 
on the borders of Ladak and Spitf. 
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GYA STREAM— 

Rises near the Tagalang pass, and flowing north enters the Indus at the 
village o£ Upshi. The route from Kulu to Ldh follows its course through¬ 
out, and crosses it repeatedly* Of late years this portion of the road has 
been much improved, especially between Gya and Mini. Below Miru the 
road down to U pshi is seldom passable, as the four bridges are generally 
washed away by the first flood, and the fords are dangerous. {Aylmer l) 

GYANG— 

An affluent of the Tsomorori lake. It enters it from the north-west after 
a course of about SO miles. {Vide alto “ TsakshaNQ 1 ’.) {H. Strachey .) 

GYEN— 

A subdiyision of the NubrX district, being the part of the Shyok valley 
above the junction of the Nubra, as far as habitation extends. {Drew.) 

GYIK—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 78° 12'. Elev. 

A small village on right bank of Indus, half-way between Upshi and junc¬ 
tion of Puga rivulet. 
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HADIPC RA— Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 74° 26'. Elev. 

A village in tho Hamal pargaua, of which it is the taheil station. 

HADJIBAL—Lat. 33° 68'. Long. 75°. Elev. 

A village situated on the loft bank of the Jhelum, between Awantipur and 
Pampur. 

HAHAGAM—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 

A small village in the Machipura pargana, distant one day’s march from 
Chogal. (Vigne). 

HAIREWANYEN—Lat. 83° 58'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A small village in the Dansu pargana, inhabited by Pathans in the military 
service of the maharaja, who pay neither rent nor taxes. 

HAIRIBAL KI GALI-Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A pass lying over the mountain rango between the northom extremity of 
the Kuthar pargana and tho Maru Wardwdn valley. It is crossed by afoot- 
path, which is but little used, being, as its name implies, very steep, hair 
signifying in the Kashmiri lauguage a ladder. 

H AIR MUTT U-—Lat. 33° 42'. Long. 75° 27'. Elev. 

A village situated at the foot of the mountains on the west side of tho 
Nowbug valley, above the right bank of the stream, about a mile north of 
Banmattu. It contaius a masjid and six houses inhabited by zamiudars, 
and is shaded by some very fine trees. 

HAJAN—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev; 

A large village in the Saremozapain pargaua, situated on the left bank of 
the Jhelum. Tho ruins above the village indicate that it was once a place of 
importance. Just above it there are some shady trees with suitable ground 
for encamping. From Hajan a boat occupies about twelve hours in reaching 
Srinagar, and eight on tho return journey. 

Dr. Elmslie says that the 6heop of this village and district are the finest 
in the valley, or perhaps anywhere on the Himalayas. In fat and flavour 
they vie with the Southdown sheep. (luce — Elmslie.) 

HAjINAR—L at. 34° 24'. Long. 73° 56'. Elev. 

A village situated on a branch of the Shamshabari stream, at the north-east 
end of the Karnao valley, opposite Dumba. 

It lios about 10 miles east of Titwal, on the road towards Shalurab, near 
the foot of the Nattishannar and Kukwa Gali passes, leading into Kashmir. 
There are a few willow and othor trees about the village, which produces • 
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both rice and corn. It contains six houses inhabited by Kashmiri zamindars. 
Coolies and some supplies are obtainable. 

HAjl PlR—Lat. 88° 58'. Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 8,500'. 

A pass lying over the range of mountains between Punch and the valley 
of the Jhelum. The southern face of the mountain is bare of trees, but on 
the north the path lies through dense forests; the summit of the ridge is 
covered with grass, and is tolerably level for about a quarter of a mile. 

The ascent of the pass from the south is about 8 miles, and is tolerably 
smooth, but rather steep in places ; the descent on the other side is about 
half a mile longer, becoming rougher and steeper as it proceeds, and in some 
parts is a mere passage between the hard rocks. There is a stone but on 
the top, which is occupied in summer by a fakir. About a mile on the 
north side of the summit, and 20 yards from the right of the road, there 
is a spring, and near it there are some ruins of an old temple. The H&ji 
Pir pass is open all the year round. ( Ince.) 

HAKLITRI—Lat. 83° 59'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A villago in tho Dansu pargana, situated on the direct path between Srinagar 
and Drang, leading towards the Tosha Maidfin pass. 

HAL ob^HALI}—L at. 33° 29'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A village situated in the Shahabad valley, some little distance from the left 
bank of the Sandran river. It contains eight houses inhabited by zamin¬ 
dars, and is separated from the village of Ingrawara, lying just to the south¬ 
east, by a mountain torrent. 

HALAKWAR—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A village containing five houses shaded by fine trees, situated on a table¬ 
land at the mouth of a valley oponing into the east sido of the Kuth& 
pargana. Tho inhabitants are all Muhammadans of the Shia sect. There 
is said to be a path from this village over the mountains by the Chur Nag 
lakes, leading into the Maru Wardwfin valley. 

HALAMOL—Lat. SS” 50'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A village in the Saremozebala p.irgana, situated amid trees on the right 
bank of the Jhelum, between Bij Behara and Awdntipur. 

HALAN—Lat. 33° 28'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

A pass over the Panjal range, between the Shahabad valley and Banibal. 
The path leaves the Shdhabdd valley by the village of Saogund, and follow¬ 
ing the course of the Halan stream crosses the pass, joining the Banihtfl 
routo near the village of that name. This pass is described as being steep 
.and rough, and is not much used, except by shepherds. 
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HlLAN—Lat. 88° 19'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A village in the Peristan valley, containing three houses; it lies due west of 
the village of Sihibal, along the right bank of a torrent, which flowing from 
the mountains on the north, empties itself into the Peristin stream. 

HALKAN GALI—Lat, Long, Elev. 

A pathway lying over the range of mountains between the Kuthfir 
pargana and the Nowbug Nai. The distance between the villages of 
SlifLngns and Nowbug by this road is said to be 6 koa, passing en route 
Watrus, Brariangan, and Halan. 

HALMATHAN—Lat. 84° 45'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A village in the Gurais valley, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, about 8 miles north-west of Thaobut. The greater part of 
it is built on the left bank of a considerable stream which flows into the 
Kishan Ganga; there are one or two houses on the right bank of the 
stream, which is crossed by a bridge; there is another smaller bridge a little 
higher up. The inhabitants comprise eight families of zamindars, a 
mulla, a shepherd, and a butcher; there is a masjid in the village, and 
a mill. 

When the crops are in the ground, the choice of a Bite for encamping 
is very limited; there is a narrow space available in the bed of the stream 
at the north end of the village. 

HALtJNI— 

A stream which takes its rise in the Kund Kaplas tarns, and from the 
drainage on the north side of the Chatardhar mountain, flows in a 
northerly direction, and after a course of about 12 miles, empties itself 
into the Neru river, at the village of Monda, lat. 82° 67', long. 75° 46', 
a few miles above Badrawar. 

The path ovor the Chatardhar pass lies by the banks of this stream for 
a considerable distance; it is an impetuous torrent of cold, clear water, and 
is bridged above the village of Basti, at Nalti, and at Monda, just above 
its confluence with the Neru. There are also the ruins of a bridge at the 
village of Sartangal, where the stream, which is not fordable, may still be 
crossed by foot-passengers by a series of planks and trunks of trees. 

The name of this stream signifies “ rejoicing ” and is supposed to be 
descriptive of the feelings of those who reach its banks after braving the 
dangers of the pass down which it flows. 

HALWAGAN—Lat. 83° 20'. Long. 75° 16'. Elev. 

A village in the BanihSl district, situated on the left bank of the BiehMri 
river, just above the junction of the waters of the Pogal and Perist&n 
streams, It is composed of detached hamlets. (Forster*) 
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HAMAL— 

A pargana in the Kamr£j division ; it was severed from Uttar and consti¬ 
tuted a separate pargana during the Sikh occupation of Kashmir. The 
tahsil station is at Hadipura. It is a well-watered district, very rich in its 
produce of rice, and, when surveyed between the years 1856 and 1860, was 
estimated to contain forty-two villages and three hundred and sixty-eight 
houses. It is the one of the few places where the natives endeavour to use 
carts.. These are, however, pushed by men and not drawn. {Montgo- 
merit !— Ward.) 

HAMURI—Lat. 83° 24'. Long. 76° 21'. Elev. 8,800'. 

A small village in Padar, on the right bank of the Bhutna stream. About 
1857 a rush of snow down the two ravines, a little below the village, one 
on each side of the main valley, advanced the talutei so much that these 
completely dammed up the river; the waters of it rose to the level of .the 
village as it was then situated, and came over some of the fields; the people 
left their houses from fear of inundation, but soon the waters out for 
themselves a small channel, and the level of them was lowered some 80 
feet, but still remained 60 feet higher than at first. Prom .the dam down¬ 
wards was formed a great and violent cascade, hut above, there was formed 
a lake, where the water was quite calm and flowed very slowly. For a 
year or two the village remained undisturbed; thon misfortune came in 
another form. It was a very snowy year. From the side of the valley 
opposite to that on which the village stood, came down an avalanche, - and 
this was able, from the bottom of the valley being so filled up, to reach 
across to the village. It was night time, and all the people were at rest, 
the headman managed to dig his way out and call aid from other villages. 
In about twenty hours all were dug out alive. Not long after this event an 
earthquake brought down a great mass of rook from tbe cliff which over¬ 
looks the place. This destroyed some fields and knocked in one or two 
houses. In consequence of these misfortunes the villagers built another 
village a little higher up. {Drew.) 

HANADKU —Fide “ Kanji River" and “ Hesku." 

HANDUMONGUR—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A mountain valley in Gurais, situated on the right hank of the Burzil 
stream, north-east of the Rfijdiangan pass. 

HANDWAltA—Lat. S4°'24'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 

A village in the Maehipura pargana, of which it is the tahsil station. 

HANGRAY—Lat. 34° 42'. Long. 74° 59'. Elev. 

Situated on the right bank of the Burzil stream in the north-east portion 
of the Gurais valloy; there is said to be no village here—merely a govern¬ 
ment store-house. 
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HANGULGCND—Lat. 8S° 86'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

A tillage in the Bring pargana, situated on the path from Sof towards 
Verndg. 

HANJIK—Lat. 84° 5'. Long. 74° 47'. Elev. 

A village lying at the foot of a wudar about 2 miles east of Sybug, on 
the road towards Srinagar. It contains eight houses, and is situated to the 
south of the path, at the edgo of a morass. 

HANJIPtfR—Lat. 83° 87'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Diosur pargana, containing about forty houses; 
it is prettily situated on high ground at the mouth of the Kolnarawa 
valley, overlooking the Veshau river and the vale of Kashmir. There is a 
path from the village leading to the Guldbgarh pass. 

IIANEE— 

A sub-division of the Hem is Kartlari. “ It occupies the south-eastern 
extremity of Ladak.” (II. Slrachey.) 

HANL&—Lat. 82° 47'. Long. 79° 4'. Elev. 14,276'. 

A village in the Hanle district, on the left bank of the Hanld river. 
There is a fine monastery here, “ built on the summit of a steep hill which 
rises abruptly out of the plain,” Most of the wealth of the place, con¬ 
sisting of flooks and herds, belongs to the Ininas. The Hanld plain is about 
0 or 8 miles in diameter. Several streams, very tortuous and sluggish, 
wind over its surface. These were frequently 8 feet or more in depth, 
and contained multitudes of small fish, a specios of carp. The surface of the 
plain was very saline, and, where not swampy, covered with coarse 
grasses. It was very uneven, being covered with knolls. In some parts 
there were extensive patches of datna (Tibetan furze). 

The streams all converge to a point at the north-east end of the plain, 
and, uniting into one, continue their course down an open valley in a 
northerly direction towards the Indus. It can scarcely be doubted that 
it (the plain) has at one time been a lake, which has gradually silted up. 
{ Thomson — Manifold.) 

HANLE RIVER— 

“The waters of tho lake (Hatild Tso) find an outlet into the long and 
level plain of Mangkang, through which the Hanle rivulet winds from 
side to side for a distance of 80 miles. 

“ The road from Hanle to the Indus follows the left bank of the stream, 
in the vicinity of which saline efflorescence occurred everywhere in great 
quantities. The banks of the stream were bordered by a belt of green 
herbage, more or less broad. The road leaves the Hanld river a few miles 
before it joins the Indus. In this latter part of its course it is said to 
flow through a rocky, narrow ravine.” 
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“ Cunningham calls the above described swampy plain the Hanle Tao (or 
lake), and thinks it must be the largest sheet of fresh water in Ladak. 

“ The extent of open water is not great, but the whole extent of swamp 
is between 8 and 4 miles in length. It is principally supplied by a 
rivulet called the Kongra Chu, which draiua the lofty range of mountains 
to the oast of Tsomorori lake as far south as the Lanak pass." 

There are two routes from Hanle to the Indus. The western follows 
the left bank of the Hanld river, the eastern proceeds north vid Mankang 
and Tara. 

Elevation at junction with Indus, 13,900. ( Cm n\nghavi-~Tkem»on.) 

H ANSDAHUTUR—Lat. 38° 44'. Long. 7b° 10'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Bring river, just above its junc¬ 
tion with the Arpat, near Islamabad. ( Montgomerie .) 

HANSWEIR—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 88'. Elev. 

A large village situated on both banks of a considerable stream, which is 
crossed by a good bridge; it lies about 2 miles south-east of Patan, on 
the road towards Srinagar. 

That part of the village situated on the right bank of the stream is 
called Petpura; it contains the ziarat of Saiad Mobarak, and twenty houses 
inhabited by shal-b&fs, thirty zamindars, including a hania, a carpenter, 
leather-worker, a mdlla, dum, and six pandits, with which Utter ex¬ 
ception, all the inhabitants are Muhammadans. The division on the left 
bank of the stream, which is shaded by some fine ebon&v trees, is oalled 
Bunpura; it contains a masjid, forty families of zamindars and twenty 
sh&l-bafs; all the inhabitants of this part of the village are Muhammadans 
of the Shia sect. Rice is extensively cultivated around the village. 

HANTI— 

A stream in Gurais, which flows through a narrow valley between the 
Geshart and Naosher ranges, which lie respectively east and west of 
its bed; they are very steep, but mostly covered with grass and forest. 
The stream, which flows in a northerly direction, may, it is stated, be 
traced down its course to its confluence with the Kishan Ganga river 
on the left bank, in lat. 84° 46', long. 74° 41', nearly opposite the 
village of Sirdari, at the western extremity of the Gurais valley. 

IIANIT GOMA and YOGMA—Lat. 84° 35'. Long. 76° 50'. Elev. 

Two villages on the Hanu stream. Hanu Goma is a halting-plaoe on 
the route from Leh to Skardu vid Chorbat, 17 miles from Skirbiclian, and 10 
miles from the foot of the Hand or Chorbat pass. Both villages are in 
the kardari of Skirbichan. (Drew — Aylmer.) 

IIANIT PASS - Vide " Choubat Pass." 
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HANIT STREAM— 

Rises near the Hand pass. " It is an impetuous torrent, that in some 
places rolls along the large stones in its bed with a noise resembling the 
report of distant cannon, and afterwards leaps into the deep and more 
tranquil stream of the Indus in a cascade of some magnitude aud beauty.” 
( Pigne .) 

HARAMOSH—Lat.JP'* Long. J?/ Kiev. 

The most westerly of the ilakas of the wazfrat of Skardu. It lies along 
the right bank of the Indus, near the great bend of that river. The moun¬ 
tains which rise steeply from the Indus are very lofty and rugged, consist¬ 
ing of spurs from the great peaks of Deobani and Ilaramosh. The lower 
slopes are barren, but the heads of the valleys contain birch and pine trees, 
besides good pasturage. 

The heat in summer is very great owing to the narrowness of the Indus 
valley, which is throughout a mere gorge. 

Sasilisthe ilaka station, where there is a guard of nine Bepoys to protect 
the suspension bridge. 

Communications.—-An extremely difficult foot-path leads along the 
right bank of the Indus and connect s Haramosh with Gilgit and the Rondu 
ilaka. Towards the latter, it is absolutely impassable for baggage animals, 
and very tedious and dangerous for foot-passengers. A difficult foot-path 
leads up the left bank from Bunji to opposite Sasil, crossing by a twig- 
rope suspension bridge, which is very long and bad. Abovo Sasil there is 
no road on the left bank. 

The inhabitants are principally Yashkius and speak the Gilgiti dialect 
of Shina. 

Besides Yashkms there are about 8 per cent, of Shins and the same 
number of Hums. 


"Resources. 


Narao of Tillage. 

House*. 



Remarks. 

Shdt . 



n 

6 

200 

On Imit stream. 

Saflil . . 




20 

100 

„ Sasil „ 

Hanateal or Hantail 




16 

80 

„ Hantsil „ 

Kaltaru . 



8 

20 

600 

„ Kaltas „ 

Dasn . . . 



15 

(JO 

400 

„ Bdoh „ 

Bochu . 



13 

20 

200 

a it » 


Total 

• 

50 

141 

3,780 
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HARAMUK—Lat. 84° 24'. Long. 74° 57'. Eley. 16,903'. 

A celebrated mountain on the north-east side of the valley of Kashmir, 
lying almost due north of Srinagar; it may be approached hy a path from 
the Sind valley. There is also a good road from the Khuihama district, 
running along the side of the opposite range, and crossing the Erin valley 
due west of Haramuk ; the stream where the road crosses is not fordable, 
but in the summer time there is usually a badly-constructed bridge, barely 
safe for foot-passengers; but lower down, after passing the village of Samba, 
it is practicable, and is frequently bridged. It is about three marches for 
laden coolies, but a man walking may reach easily in two dayB. Haramuk 
and the surrounding high hills aro seldom visible in the day-time, and it 
is only an hour before sunset and very early in the morning that they 
can usually be seen. On the east and west sides, the mountain is one con¬ 
tinued white glacier. 

The name of this mountain signifies all mouths or faces, and is so called . 
either from the square-sided, rick-shaped figure of its summit, or from its 
being visible from all sides by reason of its isolated situation and superior 
height. 

Yigne remarks, with reference to its geological formation, that besides 
the basaltic amygdaloid so common in Kashmir, he found granite, but not 
in situ. The immense accidental blocks of granite in the Baramula pass 
would seem, from their relativo position and the course of the river, 
to have passed over Haramuk, and been transported to their present place 
by the agency of the deluge. In the hollows above this massive mountain 
are several tarns, which probably occupy the sites of former glaciers. 

( Vigne—Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society—Drew.) 

HARCHO—Lat. 35° 27'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 7,700'. 

A village on the left bank of the Astor river, about 8 miles below Astor. 
It contains with Liskomb about twenty houses, and is the jagir of the rfija 
of Astor. The Harcho torrent, though only 2 or S feet deep, is almost 
impassable for animals in summer; it is crossed by a bridge about 20 
feet long. ( Barrow.) 

HARDAS—Lat. 34° 40'. Long. 76°. 10'. Elev. 

A village of fourteen houses on the loft bank of the Dr£s river, in the ilaka 
of Khurmang, about 10 miles above Oltmgthang. It is passed on the route 
from Srinagar to Skardu, via the Dras valley. There is an artificial aque¬ 
duct, of 3 milos in length, near this village. 

HARUAMU—Lat. 33° 35'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A small village in the Bring pargana situated near the celebrated springs of 
the Kukar N6g. (Ince.) 
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HARGOS AL— Lat. 84° 46'. Long. 76° 11'. Elev. 

A village situated on a branoh of the Oltingtbang stream, on the left 
bank of the Erds river, in Khurmang (B&ltistan). It contains twenty* 
three houses. (Aylmer.) 

HARIBAL— 

A oataFaot formed by the river Veshau. It is called Arabul by Vigne, who 
says Ara is the torrent, and Hari Bui would signify the plaoe of IJuii, or 
Vishnu. 

'HAM PARBAT —Fide “ Srinagar.” 

HARITRAT—Lat. 84°#. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Poruspur pargana, containing two houses inhabited by 
zamindars, and a bania’s shop, shaded by a chuD&r tree. It is situated on 
the left bank of the Sukndg, where the road from Srinagar to Patan crosses 
it by a good kadal bridge. The stream, which is not usually fordable, is 
about 100 feet broad with high banks. The buttresses at either end 
of the bridge are of stone, for which a neighbouring ruin has supplied 
the materials. The ruin, of which only the plinth now remains, is situated 
on the right bank of the river, close to the west of the path ; it would 
appear to have been a Hindd temple of similar design to other existing 
remains. The Haritrat bridge lies about 4 miles cast of Patan, and 
12 miles north-west of Srinagar; from the right bank of the stream 
a path lies over the table-lands in a north-easterly direction, towards 
Sh&dlp&r on the Jhelum. 

HARKARTAND—Lat. 83° 21'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 

A fort in the Banihal district, situated on a ridge above the left bank of 
the Biohldri river, east of Rdmsu; it is said to have a garrison of ten sepoys. 

The path from the Shdhabdd valley by the Rahmuv pass is said to join 
the Banihil route below this fort. 

II ARK AG*—Lat. 83° 45'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, just above the Kanabal 
bridge to the west of Islamabad. 

HAROG—Lat. 88° 14'. Long 76° 10'. Elev. 

A castle in the Bdtal district, situated on the right bank of the Chandra 
Bhdga, a few miles below the junction of the Bichldri. It is placed in a 
ravine on the banks of the Chang stream, just before it joins the Chenab, by 
which means it commands the path. Its appearance, being built chiefly of 
wood, and it® situation, are different from any other in the country; and in 
the latter respect it reminds the traveller rather of a tuvreted residence by 
the side of a trout stream in England. On ascending the hill opposite to 
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it, the channel of the Chenab is seen approaching from Doda, in a straight 
line of 16 or 20 miles in length, forming a fine view. (Figne.) 

HARONG RIVER —Fide " Longoeu.” 

HARONG LA— Lat. 83° 50'. Long. 78° 25'. Elev. 

A pass south-east of Tankse, on left bank of Harong river. (Tibetan for 
snow-fed or “ snow-descended.”) 

H ARPATNAR-Lat. 83° 50'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A village situated at the north-east end of the Khourpara pargana. Its 
proper name would seem to be Haput N£g, or the Sear’s spring. It lies at 
the extremity of a strath covered with the wildest jungle. The place is 
remarkable for its copper mines, which formerly gave employment to num¬ 
bers of workmen. When Vigno visited the mines, the prinoipal one ex¬ 
tended into the quartzoze rock, for not more than 26 yards; the interior 
was much coloured by nitrate of copper. 

During the summer, Basman, in the Maru WardwSn valley, may be 
reached by a foot-path from this village. 

HARPETKAI— 

A mountain torrent, which takes its rise on the slopes of the watershed 
between Punob and the valley of the Jhelum; it flows in a northerly direc¬ 
tion, and empties itself into the Jhelum, in lat. 84° 8', long. 74° 13', between 
Naoshera and t}ri. The road along the valley of the Jhelum is oarried 
across the Harpetkai by a bridge, at a spot where the torrent has carved 
for itself a deep passage through the solid rock. 

HARPO— 

A valley in Rondu (Baltistdn), which is drained by a stream called Oanohu, 
which joins the left bank of the Indus just below the fort of Rondu. It 
contains the following villages and hamlets 


Villages. 

Houmb. 1 

_ . i 

Homes. | 

Homed 
cattle. 1 

i 

Sheep. 

Remarks. 

Harpo Gubor . . 

Harpo Goar . . 

• 

• 

. 

j 

I 400 

18 

100 

600 

Baltis. 

Yilamik Ulbu • 

, 


'I 





Bensa 

Cliabar 

* 

• 

[ 60 

10 

200 

600 

Do. 

Tborsd .... 

• 

♦ 

30 

80 

60 

600 

Brokpa*. 




490 

108 

1 

860 

1,600 



The inhabitants are very poor indeed. The road to the Harpu La runs up 
this valley, ( Aylmer .) 
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HARPO PASS—Lat. 85° iV. Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 16,785'. 

A pass leading from the Parashiug valley (Astor) to the Harpo valley 
(Rondu). It is said to open in July. It does not seem much used. 
(Aylmer.) 

HARRAN—Lat. 84° 4'. Long. 74° 45'. Elev. 

A village containing two houses, situated on the edge of the Hokar S&r 
morass, to the east of Sybug. 

HARRIDANA—Lat. 84° 28'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

A hamlet in. the Uttar pargana. The traveller Forster, who spent the 
night here on the 13th June 1783, on his way to Mozafarabad, says it was 
then situated 3 miles within the boundary of the province of Kashmir. 

HARRIKAN GALI—Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

One of the three pathways from the village of Shangas, which lie over the 
range between the Kuthar pargana and the Nowbug Nai. It is the best 
of all the roads leading into the Nowbug valley ; the slopes, both in ascend¬ 
ing and descending,are very gradual, generally not more than 4or 5 in 100 
feet. ( Montgomerie .) 

HARWIN—Lat. 84° 24'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A village in the Zainagir pargana, situated at the foot df the range which 
divides that pargana from the Lolab valley; it is distant about 9 miles 
north of Sopur, and 8 miles south of Lalpur, on a good path which 
crosses the range of hills to tho north of the village, which are of no great 
elevation. There aro about twenty houses in the village, the inhabitants 
being both zamindnrs and miners. Ore is found in the mountain-side 
at Yimbarzelwon, about 2 kos distant from Harwin ; but all the hills about 
are said to have more or less iron. The.mines are only worked during the 
summer months, and the outturn is very small and of inferior quality, 
amounting, it is stated, to only three kharwdrs (4321b) annually, of 
which the government takes two thirds, at the rate of R16 for each 
kharwdr, the remainder being disposed of locally, at the rate of five seers 
for the rupee (Kashmir currency)., 

HASHUPI— Lat. 35° 31'. Long. 75° 43'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistan), on the left bank of the 
Shigar. It contains 66 houses. (Aylmer.) 

HASORA— 

The Dogii name for Astor (q.v.). 

H ATI AN OR HAITI—Lat. 84° 10'. Long. 78° 47'. Elev. 

A very small village situated ou the mountain-side far above and overlook¬ 
ing the left bank of the Jhelum. It lies about 54 miles west of Bara- 
mula, on the road leading towards Mari, where the old and new roads 
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separate. Below the village on the bank of the river there is a bungalow 
for the accommodation of travellers, and a well-shaded spot for encamping, 
situated on the banks of a mountain torrent, which here flows into the 
Jhelum. Coolies and supplies are procurable. {Allgood — Ince.) 

HATMALtl—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

A village situated on the south side of Uttar pargana. Many of the 

inhabitants of Warpura, a village lying to the south-east, migrated to this 
place some years ago. {Montgomerie.) 

HATTI—Lat. 82° 65'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

This village, with which is included Gbari, lies about 7 miles north¬ 
east of Dansal, near the point where the roads from Jamu to Kashmir and 

Udampur separate. These villages, which contain about twenty mud-built 
houses, are surrounded with cultivation, rice being first here met with on 
the road towards Kashmir. By tho path on the south-west side of the 
village, there are two old towers, one of brick and the other masonry; 
both are loopholed. 

IIATTIAN—Lat. 34° 14'. Long. 73° 40'. Elev. 

A village in the district of Dopatta, situated on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, about 17 miles south-east of Mozafarabdd, on the road between 
that place and’ Baramula. 

At Huttian the banks of the Jhelum are low, and near the village a rope 
bridge crosses the river; the fort of Shekara Kala stands on a mountain 
on the other side. Baron Hiigel states that Hattian is tho most norther¬ 
ly point in this direction to which the Hindus are known to have migrated 
after their subjection to Muhammadan power; when he visited it, there 
were fiftcon families settled in the place. There is an old bungalow for 
the accommodation of travellers, and supplies are procurable in moderate 
quantities. {Hiigel — Ince.) 

HATU PlR—Lat. 85° 33'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 10,254'. 

A great spur from Nanga Parbat which juts out northwards, and forms a 
sort of promontory between the Indus and Astor rivers. The horse-road 
from Astor to Ramgh&t has to cross this spur, and this probably is the worst 
part of the whole road to Gilgit. From the Astor river to the highest 
point which the road reaches is an ascent of quite 6,000 feet, and the 
zig-zag road is very steep and rough, the whole hill-side being a mass 
of rock and shale. The descent to Ramghat takes laden mules about three 
hours, although the distance from the top is only about 5 miles. In 
summer nothing could be more trying than the ascent of this hill, as 
there is neither shade nor water en route. As may be supposed, from the 
summit a very fine view of the Indus valley is obtaiued. A new road has 
been made which runs along the lower slopes of the hill, but this is seldom 
in a fit state for use, as landslips frequently destroy it. The road shown 
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in the map of “ Gilgit aud Astor,” 1882, is the now rarely-used “ new 
read.” It is certainly much less trying than the old road. The following 
account of it is descriptive of the road as it was in 1886 after haring been 
placed in temporary repair 

“On leaving Mmghtft there ie a steep asoont for about 2,000' in two miles by the 
old road. It then turns oil to the left. It is very rocky, with considerable ups and downs; 
at one place there is a dip of at least 9,000'. At about 8 milo9 from KAmghdt the top of 
the ascent is reached, and the road is now fairly level for about a mile along the rocky hill¬ 
side. At 7 miles reach the middle hamlet of Uriitfn. Horses oan be taken by this road, 
but must be led for at least a couple of miles.” ( McNair — Barrow.) 


HAYL— 

A small stream which takes its rise en the mountain range to the north¬ 
west of the Kund Kaplas tarns, and flowing in a northerly and north-east¬ 
erly direction, passes through the town of Badrawar, and empties itself 
into the Neru river, in lat. 82° 59', long. 75° 45’, below the village of 
Kotli. 

HEMASILI—Lat. 35° 43'. Long. 75” 28'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Basha river (Baltiatdn). It contains 
twenty-five houses. (Aylmer.) 

HEM-BAPS — Vide " DaXs.” 

HEMIS— 

A kardarl or collectorate of the province of Ladak. It now includes 
the small districts of Gva and Rond. Among the villages are—Hemis, 
Skio-Markha (beyond the Indus watershed), Masho, Stakna, Gya, Shang, 
Tiri, IJpshi, Chamathang and Nima-Mud—the largest being Masho, con¬ 
taining about a hundred houses. The cash revenue is about R5,000. Most 
of the lands are held by the monastery, which is only nominally taxed, and a 
considerable portion even of that is remitted by the State. Hanld belongs 
to this kardarl, and its monastery is subordinate to that of Hemis. (Radha 
Kit hen — Aylmer.) 

HEMIS or HEMIS GONPi—Lat. 85° 53'. Long. 77° 45'. Eiev. 
“ The largest and wealthiest monastery in Ladak. It is on the left bank 
of the Indus, 18 miles above L5h, situated at the top of a singularly 
wild and solitary glen. The view from below tho monastery is wonderfully 
picturesque. The white walls, with their dark squares of window and door, 
and thick red lines of coping, from which project here and there poles 
topped with the bushy yak’s tail, spread over the cliffs tier above tier, 
and with great masses of bare rock protruding amongst them, appear 
isolated in the very crowd of their assemblage. The buildings cover a 
considerable surface, and form a small town. It is said to contain eight 
hundred monks and nuns (Bellew). Wazir Radha Kishen gives the number 
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of monks and nuns as four hundred (1888) (Aylmer). Suow lies bene for 
nearly three months every yew." (Belleio.) 

HEMIS SHUKPA—Lat. 34° 19'. Long. 76° 8'. Elev. 

“ Named after a grove of a hundred or two large shukpa, or pencil-cedar 
trees, which hero grow about on a stony mound. The girth of several of 
these trees is 6 or 7 feet, and some that have irregular trunks measure 
10 feet or more; they taper quickly upwards, reaching to a height of about 
49 feet. It is a holy grove protected by the gods, and disease and mis¬ 
fortune are said to overtake those who commit sacrilege against it. There 
are the remains of a fort or tower here, whioh were built by the Sopko in¬ 
vaders of Ladak towards the end of the seventeenth century." Hemis 
Shukpa lies between Tiraisgam and Khalsi, some miles from the right 
bank of the Indus. (Brew — Henderson.) 

IIEMIYA—Lat. 88° 89'. Long. 78° 5'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of tho Indus, between Upshi and Puga rivulet. 
Supplies procurable. There is sometimes a wooden bridge here, rickety 
and not safe for laden animals, which is generally washed away in Jnly. 

HEN GO—Lat. 86” 35'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village lying in [the hills to the south of the village of Rondu, It 
consists of twenty-two houses. Its inhabitants are Brokpas. (Aylmer.) 

HESKtJ HENISKOT oa HANADKU— 

Lat. 84° 16'. Long. 76° 45'. Elev. 

A small village of sixteen houses on the right bank of the Kanji river. It 
is passed on the route from Kashmir to Leh, between the Namyik La and 
Eotu La. The river is crossed 1 mile below by a spar bridge. The stream is 
generally fordable just below the village. (Bellew—Cunningham — Aylmer.) 

HIDRABAD—Lat 34°. Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 

A very small village situated to the north of the Haji Pfr on the road 
between Uri and Punch ; it lies about half-way up the steep side of a 
very lofty range of mountains, which forms one side of a deep and narrow 
valley traversed by the Shfth-ka-kata torrent. There are two bungalows 
for the use of travellers close to the village. Supplies of food and coolira 
are very precarious, (Vigne — Hervey — Ince.) 

HILBU—Lat. 85° 39'- Long. 74* 59'. Elev. 

A small pargana in the ilaka of Rondu (Baltistin), It includes the 
villages of Hilbu, Silhu and Sapser. It lies on the left bank of the Indus 
and possesses thirty houses. The inhabitants are Brokpae. Below Sapser 
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the road down the left bank of the Indus stops, A pnth leads high up the 
mountains to the lovely village of Bulachi. 

HILLAR —Lat. 38° 84'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A large village situated on the south-west side of the Shahabad valley, on 
the stream flowing from the Vetavittar springs; it is said to contain about 
one hundred inhabitants. 

HINDU RAJ— 

A name which may conveniently be applied to the great watershed separat¬ 
ing Gilgit, Yasin, and Chitrdl on the north, from Kohistan and Sliinaka to 
the south. This range runs from the very bank of the Indus, opposite 
Bunji, right away to the Kunar valley. To the east its peaks are about 
15,000 feet high, but in the west they rise to 20,000 feet. The perpetual 
snow line is at about 16,000 feet. The range is a very important geo¬ 
graphical feature, for it separates the rainless tracts of Gilgit and Yasin 
from the well-watered regions on the south. To the north vegetation is 
limited to a narrow belt, the general altitude of which may be stated to be 
from 9,500 feet to 12,500 feet; while to the south the forests are magni¬ 
ficent. As a rule, the slopes on both sides are easy and down-like. Broadly 
speaking, also, their range may be regarded as the dividing line between 
Sums and Shias, the people to the north being almost entirely Sliias. The 
name Hindu Raj is not one generally known, and may not be altogether 
correct, but it supplies a want. The passes over this range are Dodargali, 
Chonchat, Kinejat, Bariben, etc. ( Tanner — Aylmer.) 

HlNDClTAK DlWAN PASS or HINDtJ TAG!!— 

Lat. 86° 25'. Long. 78° 50'. Elev. 17,000'. 

A pass leading over the Kuenluu mountain into Kliotan. The road to it 
leaves, the Karakoram route at Suget, and lies for two marches up the 
Karakash river. Robert Schlagentweit crossed this pass from a camping 
ground called Sumgal; on the Karakash river. He estimated its height to 
be 17,379 feet. At the top there is a muoh-crevassed and extremely steep 
glacier. The road by this pass can only be used by foot-passengers, 
(Johnson — Trotter.) 

HINGPURA—Lat. 83° 27'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village situated at the extreme south-east end of the Shdhabad valley; it 
extends for some distance on both sides of the Sandran river, which is 
crossed by a kadal bridge, or it may be forded. It is inhabited exclusively 
by Gujars, who occupy flat-roofed log-huts. The path by the Nand Marg 
pass lies through the village. 

HINJO LA—Lat. 84° 9'. Long. 77° 5'. Elev. 13,513'. 

A pass between the Wanin' and Sumdah valleys in the kardari of Lamayuru 
(Ladak). Ward says it is open by 15th May. (Aylmer.) 
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HINZAL—Lat. 85° 58'. Long. 74° 14' 80". Elov. 5,160'. 

A small hamlet on the left bank of the Gilgit river, about 8 miles above 
that place, It only contains about eight or ten houses, but it is usually 
made the first stage out of Gilgit, [Barrow.) 

HIRANAGAR—- 

A village of about three hundred houses with a small bazdr, settled by RXja 
Hira Singh about A.D. 1841. He removed the inhabitants from the old 
site (about one mile distant next the fort of Jas-mirgarh when he repaired 
that fort) and endeavoured to attract traders and make a town at the 
new site of Hiranagar. The village is, however, now in a very depressed 
condition. Thero are some good wells. It is chiefly occupied by Brah¬ 
mans and Mias, and used to be the head-quarters of the Jas-mirgarh 
tahsfl. The tahslldar now lives in Jasrata. The neighbourhood swarms 
with nilgai and deer.— {Wingate.) 

IIIRPOrA—L at. 33° 41'. Long. 7 46 '. Elev. 

A small and scattered village lying about 7 miles south-west of Shupion 
on the road towards the Pir PanjAl pass. 

It is prettily situated on the right bank of the Rembiara, in the middle 
of the valley, which is here about half a mile wide. There is a village on 
the other side of the river almost opposite to it, which bears the same name. 
An old Mogul sardi offers scanty accommodation for travellers, but there 
is level ground available for encamping. The neighbourhood of the village 
is well cultivated. Some supplies are procurable, and water from the 
stream. Coolies for crossing the Pir Panjal should be engaged at Shupiou, 
to go through to Baramfila. ( Hiigel — Allgood — Ince — Aylmer) 

HISPAR PASS— Vide “ Nusijik La." 

HIWAR— Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A village situated in a gorge of the mountains on the north side of the 
Shahabad valley, above the right bank of the SXndran river, which is 
crossed by a rough bridge below it. It is inhabited by six families of 
zamfndars and two Saiads. The Bring valley may be reached by a path 
from this village, 

HOFATA or IIONUPATTA-Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 76° 55'. Elev. 12,400. 
A village in the Wanla valley, north of the Sirsa La, on the route from 
Kishtwar to Leh via Zanskar. Cultivation consists of only a narrow strip 
along the bank of the stream. Lucerne plentiful. Some poplars and 
willows and large juniper trees. (Thomson) 

HOKARSAR—Lat. 84° 6'. Long. 74° 45'. Elev. 

A weedy and extensive morass in the centre of the valley of Kashmir to 
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the west of Srinagar; it is separated longitudinally from the Jhehun by a 
dam, but communicates with it by means of canals and flood-gates. 

Vignc remarks that were it not for the dams which confiue the river in 
many places, the lower surface of the valley would be entirely eovered in 
flood-time. A banded pathway is carried across the morass between the 
Hanjik ioudar and the village of Sybug. 

HOKRA—Lat. 33° 39'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A village situated at the north-west end of the Bring pargana, of which it 
is the tahsil station. 

HOKSAR—Lat. S3 0 89'. Long. 75° 33'. Elev. 13,815. 

A pass lying over the range of mountains between the Nowbug Nai and 
Maru Wardw£n valley. 

HOLNA or HULIN—Lat. 83° 27'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A village consisting of three or four houses, situated on the right bank of 
the Banihal stream, just opposite the village of Banihal, and a few hundred 
yards distant from it. 

H(3LNAR or IIULAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 14,687'. 

A pass between the Kel Dara and the Samgan valley. It is easy and 
practicable for laden cattle. It is said to remain open for sixl months. 
(Ahmad Ali Khdn — Aylmer.) 

HONZAL—Lat. 33° 34’. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 

A village situated at the northern end of the Dachin valley, on the right 
bank of the Maru Ward wan river; it is said to contain five or six houses 
inhabited by Hindus. 

HOPRtJ—Lat. 83° 53'. Long. 74° 47'. Elev. 

A considerable village of thatched houses, situated rather more than a mile 
north-west of Chrar. It is surrounded with some cultivation. 

IIOTO—Lat. 85° 22'. Long. 75° 33'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Skardu (BaltistAn) on the left baok of the 
Indus, at the extreme western end of the Skardu plain. It suffers consi¬ 
derably from the encroachment of the Indus. It contains about sixty 
houses. {Aylmer.) 

IIOTO—Lat. 35° 42'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Braldu river (Baltistan). It contains 
eighteen houses. (Aylmer.) 

IIUNDAR— Lat. 34° 85'. Long. 76° 32'. Elev. 10,800', approx. 

A villago on the left bank of the Shyok, about 7 miles below its junction 
with the Nubra river. It is a haltiDg-plaee on the route from the Nubrd 
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valley to Skardu vid the valley of the Shyok. The river is here divided 
into several channels. One branch of it, crossed by Dr. Thomson in Octo¬ 
ber (22nd), was not less than 300 feet wide at the ford above Hundar. 

It is one of the most populous villages in NubriL Very fine orchards 
of apricot trees here, Opposite Hundar the valley is about 2 miles wide. 
Tbe Hundar stream is crossed by a substantial bridge. The village 
contains sixty houses, forty of which pay taxes. The inhabitants are said 
to possess seven horses, sixty-four horned cattle, and five hundred and fifty 
goats and sheep, A road from here leads up the Hundar stream. It then 
divides; one branch goes to Leh vid the Thanglasgo pass, tbe other 
communicates with the Snimo and Likir valleys. The camping ground 
is in an orchard. Supplies procurable. ( Thornton — Jylmer.) 

HUNZA— 

, Hunza district lies chiefly to the north of the river of tbe same name, 
which also divides the districts of Hunza and Nagar. It is bounded on 
the north by the Barbar range, very lofty and snow-clad peaks as high as 
25,000 feet; on the west by the Budalas spur, about 16,000 feet high; and 
on the east by the Shimshal hills, about 22,000 feet, with perpetual snow. 

In tbe same latitude, but east and west of Hunza fort, are the villages 
of Attabad and Mdyun, which form tbe limit of the Hunza district on 
the north of the river. From Attabad northwards to the Kilik pass the 
country is called Gujdl, and on the left bank of the river from the Kilik 
pass southwards it is kuown as Shimshal. Gujdl and Shimshal are under 
Hunza. 

Gujil consists of sixteen villages, Hunza sixteen, and Shimshdl two. 
There was no way of getting an idea about population, save in a few cases, 
which will be found in tho list attached. 

Iluuza is about 8,00(J feet above sea-level, tbe villages on the north¬ 
west rise gradually to about 1,000 feet higher, while those on the west 
descend gradually as much lower. 

The Hunza district can muster about 5,000 fighting-men, fairly reli¬ 
able in any emergency, armed with matchlocks, swords, and shields. In. 
the fort are kept three guns and eleven aher-bachas —most deadly if you 
come close enough ! A good supply of ammunition is always kept, and sul¬ 
phur is very largely manufactured from some blackish, hard mud, whiob is 
put into large cauldrons of iron, together with a certain quantity of butter, 
and heated till the latter seems to draw out all the sulphur, which is care¬ 
fully collected and made to settle in wooden pots. To 5 seers of mud a 
seer of butter is used, and between 2 and 3 seers of sulphur are extracted. 
Saltpetre is also obtained from a similar source. Gunpowder is manufac¬ 
tured, but lead is procured from Kashmir. 

Tbe present chief, Mir Safdar Ali Khdn, ascended the gaddi after de¬ 
stroying his own father, into whom be put twelve bullets ! He is well Irked 
by his ryots when compared with his father, who was a bad man. The 
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chief considers himself a subject of China, and keeps up communica¬ 
tion with Rassia. When I was there, a man named Saiad Hasan, dis¬ 
guised as a trader, came to the chief with four horses and a great variety 
of saddles and trappings, which were really a nazar from the Badakhshan 
country. He came via Wakhan, and was the hearer of an important letter 
for Mir Safdar All Kh&n. The latter made himself unnecessarily disagree¬ 
able, aud on his conduct Captain A. Durand has moat likely reported. 

The men of Iiunza are Muhammadans, Mughli SMas by caste, and are 
perpetually fighting, on the score of religion, with the Nagar people, who 
are SAiat. They permit the use of wine, are untruthful, aud generally un¬ 
trustworthy. 

Taxet .—It is ordered that any one digging for gold in winter and 
summer has to give 4 mdakat for the season; and any man getting 
married has to pay 8 mdshas ; and when the chief's daughter is married, 
ho gets 8 rupees from every family. In summor every possessor of a 
cow or a bullock has to supply a seer aud a half of butter to His Highness. 
Every family delivers yearly 2 AecAuks (equivalent to 23 seers) of coru, 
and those who cultivate grass (as there is none in the country) have to 
give a goat or sheep per family. Fines are imposed on all offenders in the 
form of cattle or gold. 

In addition to the foregoing revenue, some good laud is reserved, 
cultivated by ryots, and the produce in full made over to the chief. 

On each of the streams that flow down the southern slope of the 
Barbar range into the Iiunza river, there is a village owing to convenience 
of water-supply, and these are built of wood and stone in the style of forts, 
hut not sufficiently substantial to resist cannon. The habitations within 
the walls are closely grouped, and each is usually occupied by one family, 
or in some cases by two. 

Approximately, the population of Hunza is ten thousand. 

Canals are brought down from all the streams, at the head of which are 
glaciers, the country is consequently well watered and famines arc never 
experienced. 

No rain-crops are cultivated. Usually there is only one crop in the 
year, sown about April and reaped in October or November. Wheat, 
barley, china, kangni, iurumba, and peas are the chief grains. The inhabit¬ 
ants do not send out any of the produce to other places, hence have always 
plenty. 

The fields are enclosed by walls constructed of stones, and being usu¬ 
ally in terraces on the hill-slopes, it is difficult to get from one to tho other. 

The country is very rich in fruit: grapes, apricots, peaches, mulberries, 
apples, pears, and walnuts are produced largely, and of very excellent 
quality. Oil is extracted from apricot kernels aud from walnuts. 
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Panjabi salt is imported from Kashmir, but salt and sugar are luxuries 
indulged in only by the rich. 

The people prize English goods immensely, and are visited by Yarkand 
aud Badakhsh&u traders, who supply them with piece-goods, sugar, and 
tea. 

A coarse tobacco is grown to a slight extent. The market rates are 
not very variable 

Wheat . • . - 23 seers (2 kethukt or 16 hai) for 1 rupee. 

Butter . . . 1J „ (1 maltash) for 1 rupee. 

Gold . . .1 tullu or 8 mdthdt from filO to HI 2. 

Cattle .—Sheep are abundant, of a small breed with short tails, whose 
wool is used for puttu. The goats are large, with very soft silky wool, or 
hair immediately next to the skin under the ordinary lank stiff hair. The 
former is used for making patkmina. 

The cows and bullocks are of a very sturdy breed, with thick legs aud 
vory short tails. They are usually black in colour, and not very unlike a 
buffalo in general appearance. These, as also animals of the canine species, 
have the silky material above mentioned, but. it is not used. 

The horses are of the Yarkand breed, with long hair, mane and tail; 
and with hnrd hoofs, which never require shoeing. 

Bum ( Mdrkhor) and Maidrs (in Kashmir called tel) (ibex) are to be 
found, but in such precipitous and almost inaccessible places as to be be¬ 
yond the reach of any ordinary sportsman. Pashmiua is made from their 
hair. Orial are also obtainable in comparatively easy ground. 

Riven. —Towards the end of March the snow begins to melt, and the 
Hunza river swells, aud is quite impassable for about six months (till Octo¬ 
ber) for men and animals. No boats or bridges exist, but in very emer¬ 
gent cases, and when bound on a long journey, men contrive to swim 
across assisted by their horses, to whose sides and their own they attach 
inflated goat-skin bags. Ordinarily men, women, and children cross over 
on narai (ropes slung across from bank to bank attached to pillars of 
stone). It requires a great deal of nerve to cross by -this means, as one 
has very little footing on the three ropes knotted together, and has to bold 
on to side ropes. This, together with the oscillation, when the oentre is 
reached, produces a feeling of sickness, which is only relieved when the 
bank is safely reached. 

The Ilunza river rises at the Kilik pass aud flows for 125 miles to its 
junction with the Qilgit river. There are two naras over the Hunza river, 
from the Ilunza to the Nagar bank ; one near the village of Pisan (Nagar), 
and the other 2J miles south of Hunza fort.. There is also a third, 6 miles 
porth of Nagar, over the Nagar river, at a point where the banks are 600 
feet high. All the small streams are bridged during the warm months, 
owing to the strength of the current, but during the winter proper both 
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the smaller and the larger ones oan be crossed at any point with a little 
care. The general width of the Hunza river in the summer months is 300 
feet and the depth 6 feet. The current is always very rapid, over a rocky 
bed. In the winter months it subsides to a width of 100 feet and a 
depth of from 2 to S feet. 

A small quantity of gold is found in this river, a single man earning 
as much as two rupees daily. The gold is obtained by sifting and wash¬ 
ing the sand and then adding mercury, to which the particles of gold 
adhere. 

Passss,— North-west of Hunza fort, at the he»d of the Muchichul, is the 
pass of the same name, at an approximate height of 18,000 feet; which, 
after the road is crossed, goes on to Ishkdman. Nothing more is known of 
this pass, as nono of the party visited it. The Muchichul Btream joins the 
Hunza river at Hasanabad. North-east of Hunza fort is the village of Pasu, 
at the junction of the ShimsbSl with the Hunza; and at the head of the 
former is the SkimshSl pass, approximate elevation 17,000 feet. Nothing 
has been seen of this kolal, but, from enquiries made, there is every reason 
to believe that it is fairly easy and leads to Yarkand. At the head of the 
Hunza river is the Kilik pass, elevation about 16,000 feet, on the road 
from Hunza to Wakhdn. This is one of the two chief routes between 
Kashmir and Badakhsh&n, and in consequence much used. 

Hoads .—From Hunza to Ciialt vid Mayunand Budalas, a distance of 
64 miles, the road keeps to the right bank of the Hunza river, and is very 
rough for equestrians, who in some places have to dismount and lead their 
cattle. In four days light luggage can be carried from Hunza to Chalt by 
coolies. From Hunza to Pasu, a distance of about 30 miles (locally 15 
kos), the road passes over very rough ground, and at that point it bifur¬ 
cates. One branch, crossing the Hunza, ascends the Shimshal pass, a 
distance of about 80 miles (locally 40 kos). This is, from enquiry, only used 
by foot-passengers, no cattle being able to traverse it owing to its being 
in the bed of a stream, which is frozen in winter and full of water in sum¬ 
mer. The other branch from Pasu goes along the right bank of the 
Hunza river and up the Kilik kotal to a distance of 60 miles (locally 30 
kos) from Pasu. 

The latter is used almost throughout the year, chiefly by traders from 
Y&rkand and Badakhshfin, who are in no way taxed by the Hunza people. 

Diseases.— Cholera is unknown. Fever, with or without ague, is pre¬ 
valent during the warm months, but it is of a mild form and very seldom 
fatal. About 40 per cent, of the inhabitants suffer from goitre. Weak 
eyes are also frequent, and are said to be caused by the smoke of an oily 
plant used for illumination. The universal and only remedies are branding 
and bleeding. 

Snow to a depth of 9 feet covers the whole country in the vicinity of 
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Hunza, and lower down, from December to February, and on the higher 
ground it lies to a depth of 18 feet from November to March. During 
this season the people remain in their houses night and day, having pre¬ 
viously laid in a supply of flour (the mills being blocked), dried meat 
(sheep grow thin and die from the effects of the cold), wood and water. 
The cattle, too, are housed, a sufficiency of fodder being stored beforehand. 
J une, July and August are the only mild months; at other times there is 
perpetual wind and cold. 

In every village thero is a wazir, a Trangfa ( mulcaddam) and a Charbu. 
( tcotwdl ), all paid servants of the rdja. The wazira of Hnnza, by name 
D&du, and of Guj&l, Sarhang Mahammad, are immediately under the rijau 

(Ahmad Alt Khan, 1889,) 

HUPAR—Lat. 86° 16'. Long. 78° 44'. Elev. 6,448'. 

A spot which marks the extreme north-western limit of the maharaja of 
Kashmir’s dominions, and the boundary between Puni&l and Yasfn. It lies 
on the right bank of the Gilgit river. It is a convenient intermediate stage 
between Gakuch and Roshan, but the camping ground is narrow and con¬ 
fined. 

Here the Punial rdja keeps a small guard, whose business it is to light a 
signal-fire on the approach of an enemy. To hold the position would 
require a couple of Jmndred men. 

Hupar, being enclosed by high, steep rocky hills, is intensely hot 
in summer. Good water from a stream which comes from the south. 
Up this stream, 2,000 or 3,000 feet above Hupar, there are traces of a large 
settlement in times gone by. Just short of Hupar, on the Gakficli 
side, there is a very difficult pari which might easily be defended by a 
couple of hundred men against any number. 

There are two roads past it, one of which only oan be traversed by horses. 
The Yasinfs have a guard at a place called Shedods, ont he opposite bank. 
Fide article “ H<5 par. PiRf.” ( Barrow — Drew.) 

HUPAR PARI—Lat. 86° 16'. Long. 73° 45'. Elev. 

A rocky spur on the right bank of the Gilgit river, between Gakuch and 
Roshan, and about a mile short of Hupar (qv.). This is one of the most 
difficult places on the whole road between Gilgit and Cbitral. At 7 J miles 
from Gakuch the road bifurcates ; the lower path is fit only for men on 
foot, and is, in places, very dangerous ; clefts in the face of the rock have 
to be crossed by clambering up notched beams placed obliquely from 
wall to wall. This path winds along the cliffs at varying heights from 
the river-level to 500 feet above it. The other path is just practicable for 
laden ponies, but is very steep and rocky. It rises a good thousand feet 
above the river and goes over a shoulder of the cliff. (Barrow.) 

llUSHfi— 

A river in Baltistdn running into the Shyok river from the north above 
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Khapalu. The valley presents a very varied character of scenery, from 
villages surrounded with stately trees and luxuriant vegetation up to 
regions of desolation, of lofty snow-clad peaks aud vast glaciers. The 
river above the village of Hushd consists of three branches ending io 
glaciers. The main stream issues from a cavern at foot of a very large 
glacier. {Godwin-Austen!) 

H-USHE—Lat. 35° 27'. Long. 76° 25'. Elev. 

A village in Baltistan on the left bank of the river of the same name. 

HtfSINGAM on HUSIKOI—Lat 84° 32'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A village in the Tilail valley, situated on the right hank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, which is bridged beneath it. It is said to contain five houses 
inhabited by Muhammadan zemindars. 

HUTHWOR—Lat. 38° 68'. Long. 74° 69'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, between Awantipur and 
Pampur. 

HUZAKHAR—Lat. 86° 16'. Long. 79° 20’. Elev. 16,684'. 

A halting-place on the Changchenmo route (eastern variation), situated 
16 miles north of Tsothang and 16 miles south of Mapothang (or 
Thaldat). Camp about 20 yards to the eastof a small lake, which is 
difficult to find, from its being in a deep hollow in a plain. Water of lake 
braokish, but a small spring of fresh water flows out of the high bank into 
it. “ The whole country, with the exception of that to the west, 
where the hills rise to a greater height, has the appearance of having been 
the bed of very large lakes of various levels, and seems to be subject at the 
present time to inundation in the months of April and May, during which 
period the snow melts on the hills.” {Johnson,) 
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XBKOT—Lat. 34° 23'. Long. 73° 60'. Elev. 

A village in the Karnao district, situated on the left bank of the Kazi Nag, 
stream, on a sloping spur which drops perpendicularly to the water’s edge. 
It is separated by a deep ravine from the village of Badarkdt, lying to the 
south. There are a few trees iu the village, which contains twenty houses 
inhabited by zammdars. The cultivation about is mostly confined to 
dry crops. 

IDJ— 

A stream which takes its rise in the forests on the slope of the hills at the 
south-west end of the Uttar pargana, and, flowing parallel to the Kamil, 
joins that river in lat. 34° 31', long 74° 16', just above the confluence of 
the Lolab stream. ( Montgomerie.) 

1LLIGAM—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 11'. Elev. 

A village in the Ramhal pargana, situated rather more than a mile south¬ 
east of Shalurah, on the road towards Sopur. It is divided into three 
mahallas, that to the north being known as Shaikhpura, in the middle 
Batpura, and to the south Magripura. 

In Shaikhpura there is a masjid, the ziarat of Saiad Karam, and four 
houses inhabited by zammdars. In Batpura there is also a masjid, and twelve 
houses inhabited by zammdars. In this mahalla is situated the thfina, 
tahsil, and the ziarat of Jmnal Muthu, with its clump of chunar trees; 
close to which the Muthu Nag, a clear cold spring, rises in a small basin 
shaded by some fine poplar trees; a sloping grassy bank by the side of 
the spring offers a pleasant site for encamping. In the Magripura 
mahalla there are two masjids, and four families of zammdars, two mullas, 
and a dura. 

A small stream which flows through the village is crossed by a bridge. 
There are a variety of fruit and other trees about the place, and extensive 
rice-fields surround it. 

Illigam, with fifteen other villages in the same district, is held in jagfr 
by Sardar Amar Singh, the brother of the maharaja. Coolies and supplies 
are procurable. 

IMBERSILWAR—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

A village situated on the slopes of the mountains, on the north side of the 
Zaiuagir pargana. There is a direct road from this village to Tikptfra, in 
the Lolab valley, which after the least rain becomes impassable for laden 
ponies, though the villagers state that they can and do go by it, (Mont¬ 
gomerie.) 
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IMBRA—Lat. 32° 59'. Long-. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A village in Jamu, situated about 2 miles north of Kvimchi, by the path 
leading towards R6mbau. It lies above the left bank of the Biru Kad 
stream. 

tiDUS RIVER— 

According to tho latest information the source of the Indus lies to the 
north-west of the Holy Lakes of Manasa Rowara and Rowan Rud, in the 
south-western slopes of tho Kailas mountain (22,000 feet), in north lat. 81° 
40', and east long. 80° 80', at an estimated height of 17,000 feet. Nearits 
source it bears the name of Siu Khatab, or “ lion's mouth." It first takes a 
north-westerly direction to Tashigong, about 120 miles from the place of 
its reputed source. From its source to Garo, the Indus was followed by 
Moororoft in 1812. Within 8 or 10 miles of its source it was 240 feet 
broad and 2} feet deep in July, and at Garo, about 60 milos from its 
source, it was a clear, broad, rapid, but not deep, river. There is, how¬ 
ever, another branch, Singd Chu, of the Indus which rises in Singi Tot 
in Nari Khorsum, on the northern slopes of the Kailas, and running north 
for 100 miles then turns west under the mountain of Aling Kangu, 28,000 
feet above the sea, and, after a oourse of about 60 miles, joinB the Gartok 
river at Tashigong, having itself reoeived a considerable feeder called the 
Lung Chu, about 20 miles above that junction. The elevation of the 
country through which these streams flow varies from 15,000 to 18,000 feet. 

The united stream now bears the name of the northern confluent 
8ing6 Chu or Indus. 

Below Tashigong the first point at which the river has been visited is at 
Demehok, 14,000 feet above the sea, by H. Strachey, which is the boundary 
between Chinese territory and the district of Ilanld in Ladak. It here leaves 
the table-land through which it has previously flowed and enters tho deep 
gorges between the Himalayas and tho Kailas. (Strachey followed it 
from here.) At the junction of the Hanld river, about 60 miles below 
Tashigong, which was the first point at which Thomson visited it, it had 
an elevation of 18,800 feet; it was a muddy, torpid stream, without any 
apparent current, about 4 feet deep and 20 or 26 feet wide. Thomson 
says of its probable course above this point:— 

“It would appear to hare a rocky and rugged channel. Sucb at least waa tho 
description given to us by our guides, and as the mountains on tho south-west appeared to 
close in very abruptly within a very short distance of the junction of the Hanld, we 
could not doubt that the open and level plain which we found on this portion of tho river’s 
course was of limited extent, and quite an exceptional feature in tbo character of the 
country through whioh the Indus flows. 

“ From the great elevation and abrupt slope of the range whioh runs parallel to the 
Hanl4 river on the east, there can be no doubt that the spars which it sends down on its 
north-east slope towards the Indus must be bold and rocky ; and though the bills on the 
left bank of the Hanld river are muoh less elevated, yet they liso as they advanoo to the 
eastward.” 
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Prom this point Thomson followed it to the junction of the Puga 
rivulet from the south. The river varies much in width, being seldom less 
than a5 yards, and sometimes as much as 80 yards, the stream very gentle, 
not exceeding 2 miles an hour, except in a few rapids, and it was in 
most places fordable. It then gradually assumes a more northerly course 
the mountains on either side approach much more closely than formerly, and 
those on the right continue extremely lofty; the river now flows more 
rapidly, but is often wider and more shallow, one rapid being not less than 
150 yards in width. 

Banks of alluvial clay are here interposed between the mountains and 
the river, forming cliffs which attain not unfrequently an elevation of 50 
feet as at Ranab, about 260 miles from its source, and a few miles above 
the junction of the Puga rivulet, Cunningham measured it in September 
1847. It was here 240 feet broad, mean depth of ] *7916 feet, and 
an extreme depth of only 8 feet. The greatest surface velocity was 
3'658 feet per second, or 2| miles per hour, and its mean surface velocity 
was 2'727 feet per second or nearly 1 mile and 7 furlongs per hour. 
From this data the discharge of the Indus would only be 774 cubic feet 
per second. The stream at this point was quite clear between grassy 
banks, half sand and half mud. Below this the character of the stream 
becomes quite changed, the waters rushing impetuously down a narrow 
channel full of huge boulders and enormous rocks. 

Drew gives a description of this portion of the river from near the 
junction of the Hanks stream where the river takes a sudden bend to the 
south-west. He says• 

“ We find ourselves in a level plain, of an average width of 2 miles, which stretches 
far to the south-east j near where flows the riyp.x is a thin growth of grass which makes 
the plain by far the most important pasture-ground in Rnpshu.” 

The mountains which bound the valley on both sides rise to 19,000 
and 20,000 feet,—that is to say, they are about 8,000 feet above the 
flat. On the north-east the crest oE the ridge is about 8 miles distant.. 
Below the junction of the Ilanld stream the river takes the north-westerly 
direction, and widens “into a plain some 4 miles across, sandy at the 
outer portions, but covered about with pasture where the river flows 
through it. There are some small isolated rocks here projecting, up the 
plain." 

. . . Here “there are two or three small villages which are the 

highest in the Indus valley. , . . On the left bank is Nidar in 

a ravine that comes down from the south; it has three houses only. 
On the right bank are Nimo of twelve houses, and Mad of ten. Nimo is 
about 14,000 feet above the sea; it shows a tract of bright green at the 
edge of a great stony expanse.... The village of Mad is in the 
next ravine to the east," Prom here “the Indus was flowing by in 
a gentle stream with a speed that seemed between 1$ and 2| miles an hour. 
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The alluvial flat it flowed through, widened to a breadth of perhaps three 
Quarters of a mile, thus being confined either by the spurs of the hills or by 
higher alluvial deposits, such as the sides of branch streams/' ... To the 
narrow defile orgorge called Pong, which confines the river south of Upshi, 
the valley is againopen The Indus flows in a wide, smooth stream, between 
banks of alluvial<gr»fel with a depth that makes it just fordable; the hills 
rise in some parts'smooth, and with a gentle slope, in others bold and steep, 
on both sides reaching, within a few miles, to a height of 5,000 feet above 
the river. The river flows in a north-westerly direction as far aB the vil¬ 
lage of Upshi at the mouth of the Gya ravine, in a narrow valley called 
Rong, where the river flows between rocks, along whioh it is difficult to 
find a practicable path; still there are also villages in the side valleys 
and a small population finds just enough of cultivable land to get a subsist* 
ence from. At Upshi, where Thomson again joined the Indus, the width 
varied from 80 and 40 to 100 feet, and it was flowing swiftly over 
large boulders, and quite unfordable. Platforms of alluvium almost 
level-topped, and often attaining a thickness of 100 feet, are here interposed 
between the river and the mountains, which, still composed of highly- 
inclined strata of conglomerate and its associated rocks, advanced in a suc¬ 
cession of spurs to the centre of the valley. Just above Maraalang the 
Indus is crossed by a wooden bridge, and from this plaoe the direction 
of the valley beoomes more westerly, and the mouutains on both sides 
recede considerably from the river, leaving an open space of 5 or 6 miles 
in width. Drew says :— 

“Before reaching L6h, tho principal village in the river bank is Chushot, where the 
alluvial flat is half a mile wile and several miles long; this is, therefore, the largest culti¬ 
vated traot in Laddk. Tbo village has over 200 houses, not concentrated into a village, 
but seattered over the plain, single or in twos and threes, at intervals of a hundred 
yards or so." 

The valley remains fairly open till the village of Pitak, near Leh, is 
reached, when it beoomes narrow, and the river flows in places, where the 
road cannot follow it, in narrow inaccessible gorges. 

From Ranak to Pitak, the distance is 180 miles, and the direction 
generally north-west. The fall of tho river is 8,200 feet, or 24*6 feet 
per mile. Above Ranak the Indus is generally fordable, but from thenoe 
to L6h it can, as a rule, in summer only, be crossed by bridges. The bed of 
the Indus at Pitak has an elevation of about 10,500 feet. The river is 
here a tranquil but somewhat rapid stream, divided into several branches 
2>y gravelly islands generally swampy and oovered with sorab. 

Holding its coarse still north-west, it is joined about 15 miles below 
L6b, near the village of Nimo, by the Zanskar river flowing in a direction 
from south to north. The valley, where the two rivers unite, is very rooky 
and preoipitous, and bends a long way to the south. 

The Zanskar is here a very rapid, turbid stream, and Thomson thinks it 
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contributes considerably more than half the amount of water to the mai n 
stream below. 

About SO miles below this point, at Khalsi, the Indus is about 10,000 
feet high, and is joined by the Wanla torrent. The valley is generally 
very barren, with ragged mountains on both side , but there is a large 
strip of cultivated land watered from a side stream on the plateau on which 
the village is situated, and which is 250 feet above the river bed. The river 
is here crossed by a wooden bridge, and is only about 50 feet wide. The 
small size of the river, after a course of nearly 400 miles, can only Jbe 
accounted for by the excessive aridity of the elevated tract through whioh 
it flows. 

“ Besides the villages which are seen along the Indus valley there are several in the 
eide valleys which join from both right and left. At the mouth of these valleys one 
soes but a narrow* opening; from this they often stretch up for miles, and contain culti¬ 
vated land and small hamlets.” (Drew.) 

Every here and there are seen along the river-bank small patches of 
cultivated land with a proportionate number of habitations. "Thesewhite 
houses contrasting with the bare surrounding country make each little 
village a charming sight.” 

Achmathang is a neat and pretty village on a plateau of river alluvium, 
200 feet above the water; below this village the valley narrows consider¬ 
ably, aud is subject to chances of being dammed up by falling rocks and 
iSbrit. 

Below Aohinathang the Hand stream flows in from, the north by a 
narrow defile. Below its junotion “ the bottom of the Indus valley is a 
narrow rock-bound gorge. The river flows in it with an eddied but not 
uneven surface ; its depth must be great to allow the body of water to pass 
along such a narrow channel, for the width is in one place 05 feet and 
in another but 46 feet. The walls of this gorge are nearly vertical } 
above them rise other steep but more broken cliffs; above these the granite 
retires, but there are greater heights behind. All this is granitic rock. 
Over this rocky ground the path is a difficult one; a laden horse cannot 
go along it; and with difficulty can an unladen pony be led. It is the 
same on both sides of the river. This difficulty of the road isolates 
the villages of this part of the valley, cuts them off greatly from inter¬ 
course, and it prevents the traffic between Lad&k and Baltist&n from 
taking this route, which at first one would think to be its natural oh*. 
The level of the river is about 9,0U0 feet, but even at this height the valley 
in summer time is hot.” 

Having flowed between 70 and 80 miles below Khalsi in a north¬ 
westerly direction, it receives from the south the river of Drds, which 
has a discharge of not less than 500 cubic feet. The valley here is more 
open, the mountains, without any diminution of elevation, receding 
considerably from the river; It now takeB a turn to the north as far ae 

Similar remark made by the hlfilla regarding lateral village in the Indus Kohiitfn. 
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the village of Kartaksho, where it becomes confined within steep and pre¬ 
cipitous cliffs, and continues so as far as Tolti, or indeed to Kiris. 

“ The path is along the river, sometimes in a piece of sandy alluvium, 
sometimes over the great rugged blocks of a talus, and sometimes on the 
face of a cliff, washed at the base by the river, the road being carried on 
precarious-looking timbered galleries fixed into small projections of the 
rocks. The scenery is always of stony expanse and rugged rocks; only at 
every few miles a pretty village at the opening of a ravine pleases one by 
its thick crops and the foliage of its fruit-trees, which here, as we descend 
the valley, more and more flourish.” 

The village of Kiris is 40 miles below that of Marol, and is the point 
where the Shyok joins the Iudus. The Shyok valley seems nearly parallel 
to, and at levels corresponding with, the Indus valley, and has much the 
same general character. At their junction the Shyok is considerably 
wider and more rapid than the Indus, being 150 yards wide, while the 
Indus is but 80 yards. The Indus, however, is much deeper, so that 
neither river so decidedly preponderates over the other as to enable their 
relative sizes to be determined at a glance. Probably the discharge of the 
two is nearly equal. 

The direction of the united streams, which are now known by the name 
of Abii. Sin, becomes nearly due north, and it flows for many miles through 
a narrow ravine to the plain of Skardu, about 30 miles below Kiris. 
Skardu is the chief place of Baltistdn, and here the Shigar valley joins the 
united streams of the Iudus and the Shyok. At the meeting of the waters 
the valley widens considerably. There is seen between the mountains and 
the river a curving crescent-shaped plain 20 miles in length, and varying 
from 1 to 5 miles in width. In the widest part are two isolated hills about 
1,000 feet in height. Between these flows the Indus, and immediately 
below the Indus receives the waters of the Shigar and becomes a river of 
great volume and speed. 

The Iudus here was measured by Thomson, who found it 520 feet broad, 
with a mean depth of 7*11 feet and an extreme depth of 9J feet. The 
mean surface velocity was 2'128 feet per second, or about 1^ miles per 
hour. The greatest surface velocity was 2’586 feet per second, or rather 
more than If miles per hour. 

From these data, the discharge may be calculated at 4,525 cubic feet 
per second in the winter. Of this amount, about 2,000 cubic feet are prob¬ 
ably supplied by the Shyok river, and the remaining 2,500 cubic feet by 
the Indus proper. 

The Dras probably supplies 500 cubic feet of this, and the Zanskar river 
1,000 cubic feet, leaving 1,000 cubic feet for the Indus proper above the 
junction of the last-named river. 

The river Indus here traverses the open valley of Skardu in an 
extremely winding course. At one time it washes the base of the cliffs 
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which terminate the projecting mountain spurs, at another it flows between 
high banks of alluvial conglomerate or of fine clay. Not unfreqnently 
these clay cliffs recede to a considerable distance from the river, in which 
case the intervening space is generally sandy. A small branch of the 
stream, at times little more than a chain of pools, often runs close to the 
cliffs, indicating a former channel of the river; and when this is the case 
the low ground between the two channels is often swampy and grassy. 
The bed of the Indus at this point of its course is very little inclined, the 
stream flowing in general very gently over a sandy bed, its surface quite 
smooth and tranquil, occasionally only a little rippled in turning round a 
projecting rocky spur where its bottom is gravelly, and the inclination 
perhaps a little greater. Opposite Skardu the Indus, even in the depth 
of winter, is a noble stream, often more than 500 feet wide and 6 or 10 
feet deep in the centre. 

About 1 mile beyond Kamar, which is the last village on the north 
side, and to the west of the Skardu plain, the valley of the Indus contracts 
very suddenly, the mountains closing upon the river, and at the point 
where it passes from the open plain into the narrow ravine the inclination 
of its bed seems to increase and the rapidity of its flow to become much 
greater. This result is quite iu accordance with what has been observed 
in the Nubia plain. Indeed, narrow valleys are so generally steeply slop¬ 
ing, and wide valleys so generally nearly level, that it can scarcely be 
doubted that the inclination of the surface is in some way connected jyith 
the width or amount of excavation of the valley. 

For a mile or two beyond the end of the Skardu plain, the mountains 
are sufficiently far apart to allow of the interposition of a narrow platform 
of conglomerate. Soon, however, even this disappears, and thenceforward 
for nearly 50 miles from Skardu the Indus runs through a narrow ravine 
of a very uniform character. The mountains on both sides of the river 
are extremely steep, and almost uniformly rocky and precipitous. At 
distant intervals a small platform of alluvium is interposed between the 
cliffs and the river, but much more frequently precipices directly overhang 
the stream or steep bare rocks, only not absolutely precipitous. 

About 40 miles down the river from Skardu is the village of Rondo 
or Mandi which has an elevation of 6,700 feet. The river flows past 
some 600 feet below the level of the village between perpendicular 
rocks of massive gneiss. In a narrow part it is spanned by a rope 
bridge made of birch twigs, which is 370 feet long in the curve with 
a fall in it of some 80 feet, the lowest part being about 50 feet above 
the stream. The approach to the bridge is over slippery rocks; the path to 
it is 6o narrow aud difficult that one's steps have to be aided in places by 
ladders. For a long distance the river flows in a narrow gorge, the 
vertical rocks that form it being over 600 feet high. 

The elevation of the river here would indicate a fall of about 1;OO0 
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feet since leaving Skardti, or, os the river flows very tranquilly till it leaves 
the Shardu plain, from the village of Kamara, a distance by the road of 29 
nfiles, but not more than 20 miles along the course of the river. This is 
equivalent to a fall of about 60 feet per mile which, for a stream discharg¬ 
ing so large a volume of water, is very considerable indeed, but not more 
than is indicated by the general turbulent course of the river. Just below 
Rondu, the Indus is crossed by a good twig suspension bridge, at the 
village of Shuot. The valley continues to narrow and the mountains to 
become more precipitous. From the village of Sapser, a short way below 
the junction of the Tak valley, to Sasil in Haramosh, the Indus valley 
is without any village. The -river rushes wildly through a gloomy gorge 
whose sides consist of precipitous mountains coming down to the very edge 
of the torrent. In a few places the water, although rapid, is unbroken and 
can be crossed on skin rafts, but these breaks are few and always end in a 
roaring cataract. 

The road, which follows the right bank, is constantly forced high up 
the mountain-side (at the Shiugos Pxr for over 5,000 feet) only to re-deacend 
at the next side valley. It is with great difficulty that even a lightly-laden 
coolie can pass along this road. The left bank is absolutely impassable. 
The heat in this gorge is very great in summer at Sasil, where the river 
makes its great bend to the south ; it is crossed by an extremely shaky 
twig suspension bridge, which none but the local men will cross, 
a Below Sasil there are a few small hamlets on and above the right bank, 
but there are none on the left, which is a waterless tract of country. The 
road on the left bank is very bad, but that on the right is said to be better. 

Just above the junction of the great Gilgit river, the stony, barren plain 
of Btinji is reached, which lies along the left bank for a dozen miles. 

At the Sai ferry the width of the Indus in flood is quite 300 yards* 
and it flows at the rate of 6 or 7 miles an hour. The passage is diffi¬ 
cult and sometimes dangerous, For particulars vide “ BfjNjf.” ( Aylmer .) 

Vigne, who viewed the Indus from about 10 miles below this con¬ 
fluence, describes it there as a vast torrent, rushing through a valley 6 
or 7 miles wide, and holding a south-westerly course which might be 
traced downwards for at least 40 miles. 

We now come to a portion of the Indus which, until quite lately, has 
been 'unexplored. In 1876, however, the Mulla, an explorer of the Sur¬ 
vey Department, opened, up this country, and since then in " Biddulph’s 
Tribes of tbeHindu Kush,” published in 1880, this portion of the Indus valley 
is described. Here the great river traverses a distance of some 220 miles, 
descending from a height of about 6,000 feet to that of 1,200 above the 
level of the sea at Atak. 

Its way winds tortuously through great mountain ranges, where peaks 
are rarely less than 16,000 feet in height and culminate in the Nanga 
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Parbat, th8 well-knowp mountain, whose height, 26,620 feet, is only ex¬ 
ceeded by very few of the great peaks of the Himalayas. 

The river in many places is hemmed in so closely by these great ranges 
that its valley is but a deep-out narrow gorge, and, as a rule, there is more 
open space in the lateral valleys nestling between the spurs of the sur¬ 
rounding ranges, than in the principal valley itself. This region up to the 
borders of British territory, has never been brought into subjection by any 
of the surrounding powers. Each community electa its own ruler and has 
little intercourse with its neighbours and with the outer world; it only 
communicates through the medium of a few individuals who have the pri¬ 
vilege of travelling over the country aa traders. 

Biddulph describes this portion of the Indus valley, called usually the 
° Indus-Kobist&n,” as follows 

“ In no other part of the world, probably, is there to be found snoh a large number 
of lofty mountains within so confined a space. This immense mass of mountain is 
interseoted by numerous deep valleys, and these, owing to some peculiar geographical for¬ 
mation which I hare not remarked in other parts sf the Himalayas, are generally narrower 
at their mouths than higher up. It is not unusual to see among them valleys of from 
10 to 30 miles in length, supporting a population varying from 500 to 6,000 souls, 
with an etnbonchure so narrow that it is difficult to find a pathway heside the torrent, 
which issues between overhanging rooks. In addition to this, the enormous rash of 
water during the summer months from numerous and extensive glaciers and snow-fields 
Impedes communication. . . . 

Several valleys exist into and out of which cattle and horses can only pass during two 
months of the year, and in which the continual falling of huge masses of rock from'the 
steep mountain-sides under the action of frost, snow, and sun frequently sweep* away 
the narrow and frail pathways. The roads sre of the rudest kind, and neoessity has 
made the inhabitants intrepid cragsmen. 

" Communication is maintained over the rivers at certain points by hanging bridges 
of plaited birch twigs—a means of crossing which tries the steadiest nerves." 

From Bunji to the village of Gor the road runs along the right bank 
of tbe Indus. 

Gor is 34 miles from tbe river, from which the road is steep and diffl- 
cnlt. The road meete the river at the village of Darang. About 16 
miles below Darang the Paro stream flows in from the north, aud 2| miles 
further is another small rivulet called the Gies. 

Tho river here flows in a westerly direction, and at the village of Tulpin, 
where a small stream of the same name flows into the Indus from tbe 
north, is a ferry which is used by people proceeding to Buujf from 
Chilns. (Fide Gazetteer of the Eastern Hindi Kush.) 

Respecting the further course of the river, information will be found in 
the report (Simla, 1886) compiled in the I. B., Q, M, G.’s Dept. 

INGIMA—Lat. 34° 25'. Loug. 74° 3'. Elev. 

A range of hills forming the northern boundary of the Bangas maidln, at 
the south-west end of the Uttar pavgana. 
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1NGHAWARA—Lat. 88° 28'. Long. 76° 28'. Elev. 

A small village containing three houses, situated at the foot of the hills on 
th4 south-west side of the Shdhabfid valley, above the left bank of the 
Sdndran river. It lies just south of Rishpura. 

INKOToB INGOT—Lat. 34° 58'. Long. 76° 12*. Elev. 

A village of niue houses in a small valley on the loft bank of the Indus in 
Khurmang (BaltistSn). {Aylmer). 

INSHIN—Lat. 83° 49'. Long. 75° 37'. Elev. 8,143'. 

One of tho principal villages in the Maru Wardwan valley, situated above 
the left bank of the river, at the foot of tho Char Sar mountain, opposite 
the junction of the Ghilan torrent. It is distant four inarches, cast of 
Islamabad, by way of the Nowbug valley, and about 84 miles, or seven 
marches, north of Kishtw6r. A kadal bridge, which is now in rather a 
shaky condition, crosses the Maru Wardwdn river below the village; 
it measures about 60 feet in span between the piers. 

There is a masjid in the village, the zterat of Baba Daud Guni, and about 
ten houses. A torrent which flows past the north side turns two or three 
mills. Thore aro a few stunted trees about the place, and the cultivation 
extends down the valley, joining the fields about Wardwan. 

The three villages Inshin, Wardwan, and Bata, on the right bank of 
the river, aro included in the same revenue assessment. Supplies cannot be 
depended upon. 

IS HEM—Lai. 34° 6'. Long. 74°. Elev. 

A small village situated on the road on the left bank of the Jbelum, about 
midway between T7ri and Chakoti. [Allgood.) 

ISHKAMPtfRA—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 16'. Elev. 

A village in the Machipura pargana, situated on one of tho paths leading 
from the direction of Sopur towards Shalurab. 

ISKANDARPtf R—Lat. 34° 2'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on the slope of the spur to the 
west of the path between Makahama and Drang. 

It is said to contain a masjid, the zidrat of B6bd Taj Din, and thirty 
houses inhabited by zamindars, a blacksmith, bania, potter, leather-worker, 
and a mulla, 

ISLAMABAD—Lat. 33 Q 44'. Long. 75° 12'. Elev. 

The largest town in the valley of Kashmir, the city of Srinagar excepted, 
called Anat N£g by the Hiudus. It is now but a shadow of its former self, 
containing less than 1,500 bouses : many of them are ornamented with 
most elegant trellis and lattice work. Vigne remarks that their present 
ruined and neglected appearance is placed in wretched contrast with their 
once gay and happy condition, and speaks volumes upon the light and 
joyous prosperity that has long fled the country. 

Islamabad is situated about a mile from the right bank of the Jhelum, 
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near the confluence of the Arpat, Bring, and Sdndran streams, and jtaafc 
• above the junction of the Lidar; it lies under the western side of an ele¬ 
vated toudar or table-land, upon the edge of which there is a conical hill 
overlooking the town. This hill, which rises to the height of 6,896 feet 
(about 860 feet above the level of the town), is composed of a thin strata of 
fine grey mountain limestone, having a quantity of shingly conglomerate, 
the remains of a beach, adhering to the slope that fronts the town; it 
commands an exquisite view of the plain and the mountains at the south 
end of the valley. From its foot flows the holy fountain of Anat N6g. 
There are other springs in the immediate neighbourhood j one of them, 
the Sulik Ndg, is strongly impregnated with sulphur. Among the fifteen 
masjids in the town, is one built to the memory of Rishi Malu, a saint to 
whose prayers in particular the defeat of Akbar’s first attempt to take 
Kashmir was attributed. There is also a Hindu temple, and a small pleasure- 
garden called the Sarkari Bagh, which contains the thdnn, tahsil, and other 
government offices, and which is usually occupied by the maharaja and his 
family when visiting the town. 

Islamabad is a kusaba or market town, and possesses a well-supplied 
bazdr as well as post and telegraph offices. The Hindus are said to number 
250 families, out of a total of 1,450; among the inhabitants are numerous 
traders and artisans. Shawl-weaving is the principal branch of industry, 
employing, it is said, about half the population. Handsome saddle-cloths 
and rugs of various patterns are also largely manufactured, and a govern¬ 
ment filature was tried but failed. 

The navigation of the Jhelum commences at Kanabal, about a mile 
from Islamabad, whore the river flows with a gentle current; the passage 
by boat to tbo capital occupies about eighteen hours, the distance by 
road being 86 miles. The Arpat is crossed by a good kadal bridge on the 
south side of the town; it is also usually fordable. 

On the west side of the enclosure surrounding the Anat N&g spring, 
which contains some magnificent chunar trees, there is a large double-storied 
brick building for the reception of travellers; there are also other smaller 
pavilions by the side of the tank into which the spring flows. 

The following table of distances from Islamabad to places in its vicinity 
is extracted from face's Guide to Kashmir: — 


From 

To 

Distance In miles. 

I Islamabad 



Kanabal .... 

li 




Ruins of Martund . ’ . 

4 




Bawdn .... 

6 




Caves of Bbdmju . 

6 




Achibdl .... 

6 




Verndg .... 

17 

»» • 



Nowbdg .... 

14 

« f • 



Saog&m . . 

10 

• 



Kukar Nag .... 

14 
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ISMAlL DE DORI—Lat. 84° 80'. Long. 7,3° 58'. Elev. 14,043'. 

A mountain in the range forming the watershed between the western end 
of the Uttar pargana and Lower Drawer. 

That part of the range lying between this mountain and B&ranambal 
to the north-east is called Lumlalut. The rocks along the ridge consist 
chiefly of slates and schists; the latter apparently contains much silica, with 
occasionally layers of sandstone. They are generally much oontorted, and 
dip at a high angle iu a southerly direction, the general strike varying a 
point north or south of east and west. In one or two places the rocks 
seemed to be inverted, as they dipped northerly at a high augle, and with 
the same strike. The schists are intersected with large veins of quartz* 
(Montgomerie.) 

ISMllLPtJR—Lat. 82° 88'. Long. 75°. Elev. 

A miserable village situated in the plains, on the path between Samba and 
Jamu, about 9 miles south-east of the latter place. It possesses a tank 
overshadowed by a large fig-tree. There is little or no cultivation in the 
neighbourhood. (Hiigel.) 

18PI—-Lat. 36° I'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Kamri stream. It contains eight 
houses. It is situated on a plateau and is watered by a small fordable 
stream. (Jglmer.) 
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JAGERPOR—Lftt. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Pohru river, towards the south¬ 
east end of the Uttar pargana. In the maharaja’s records it is noted as 
consisting of three small villages, Jagerpur, Pir-ka-Makan, and Massa- 
bowan. ( Montgomerie .) 

JAGRAN— 

A river which takes its rise on the south side of the watershed between 
K&gb&n and the valley of the Kishan Ganga; it flows in a southerly and 
south-easterly direction, joining the Kishan Ganga in lat. 34°33', long. 
73° 54' near Darral, at which spot it is not fordable, but is crossed by a 
kadal bridge a short distance above the village. The Kaghan valley may 
be reached by paths lying up the course of this stream. 

JAHAMA—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

A village situated in a grove of willow trees on the left bauk of the Jhelum, 
between Sopur and Baramula. 

JAJIMARG—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

An elevated grassy valley situated amid the lofty mountains between the 
Jhelum and Sind rivers. It lies mostly above the limit of forest, and is 
covered with snow until the summer is far advanced. It is traversed by 
the stream which escapes from the Chandar Sar, and f^ms one of the bead- 
waters of the Lidar, 

There are no regular paths leading to this marg, but it may be reached 
by shepherds’ tracks from the Tral and Lidar valleys, and with considerable 
difficulty from the village of Surphrar, on the left bank of the Sind river. 

JALAR—Lat. 32° 42'. Long. 75° 52. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, containing four houses inhabited by Hin¬ 
dus ; it lies about a mile south of Bani, on the slopes of the mountains above 
the left bank of the Siowa. 

JAM AG AN—Lat. 34° 37'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

An encamping ground in the valley on the north side of the Sitalwdn pass, 
on the path leading from the Uttar pargana to the village of DudniSl, on 
tho right bank of the Kishan Ganga. There are no habitations, but wood 
aud water are procurable. 

JAMALPtfR—Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 78° 65'. Elev. 

A village containing about twenty houses surrounded by corn-fields, situated 
above the left bauk of the Punch T<5i river, at the south end of the Kotl 
valley, about 2 miles from that town. 

JAMO—Lat. {*£“/} [»»g. {$£ 6 6 /}El.v. 

One of the provinces composing the Kashmir State. Besides Jamu proper, 
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it includes the provinces or wizdrata of Baltistdn (or Skardu) and Laddk, 
and is administered by a chiof officer styled " Hakim-i-ala.” 

Jamu proper is bounded on the north by the Pan jdl range, on the south 
by the Panjab, on the east by the hill State of Chamba, and on the west 
by the Paujab and the Punch. 

The Sikhs took quiet possession of the state of Jamtf, its capital and 
government, A.D. 1809, on the death of Raja Jey Singh) the last of the 
rightful Rajput princes. 

Civil Divisions .-—'The province is divided into seven districts, viz., 
Jamu, Jasrota, Mind war, Naoshera, Riasf, Udampur, Ramnagar. 

Towns .—Besides Jamu there are no towns of any great size, and there are 
only one or two others which can bo said to be flourishing. In the lower 
hills the principal towns commencing from the east are Basaoli, Jas¬ 
rota, Rdmnagar, Bliadarpur, Chineni, Udampur, Riasi—these are east of 
the Chendb ; on the opposite side are Aknur, Mind war, Naoshera, Bbim- 
bar, Mirpur, Rajaori, Kotli, and Cliaomuk. In the higher mountains, the 
northward, the chief towns are Kishtwar, Doda and Padam in ZanBkdr. 1 

Natural features .—On leaving the British territory of the Panjdb, and 
entering the Jamu proviuce, no immediate physical change is seen ; for 
the last portion of the great plain, a strip which varies in width from 
3 or 4 miles up to 20, makes part of the Jamu province. Wo are still 
then on the wonderful wide plain of India, where the eye tires in 
contemplating the unvaried level. As in the Panjdb, the trees here also 
aro 8mall and scant of foliage, either scattered singly or grouped round 
wells. Dull enough is the aspect of this plain when the crops are off and 
the ground is a bare caked surface of dried mud, when tbe hot-weather 
haze, hiding the distant view, makes the dusty ground shade off into a 
dusty air. But at other times of the, year, as in March, when spring is 
well advanced, whoa the trees are in bloom, and tbe wheat over large 
undivided spaces is coming into ear, the prospect is bright and agreeable. 
At such a season the air is clear, and one sees the snowy mountains from 
afar. As we approach, the uuwhitened ranges of the outer hills come 
more and more distinctly into view; getting nearer still, we see that a suc¬ 
cession of comparatively low ridges, some rugged aud brobon by ravines, 
some regular aud forest covered, intervene between the plain and the high 
mountains. It is these which constitute the region of the outer hills. 
The natives have a spooial name for this tract; they call it kandi , which 
may he translated “ edgingand they contrast it with the next higher 
one, to which they give the name pahar, a word that simply means 
mountain, hut by dwellers in the outer hills it is used for the next 
neighbouring mountains, those below the highest. The separation of these 
two tracts, the outer hills and what we shall call the middle mountains, is 

1 Zanskir now bolongs to tbe Udampdr district. 
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a national one, founded on physical differences both geological and super* 
ficial. 

The southern boundary of the outer hill region—that is to say, the foot 
of the hills—is called by those who use the Persian idiom damdn-i-koh, or 
"skirt of the mountains;” it is a sharply-defined boundary; it can be 
clearly traced on the map, changing its direction not suddenly, but with a 
few large and sweeping curves. The northern or inner boundary of the 
same region is less defined; in some parts a line of mountains from 8,000 to 
10,000 feet high ends it off; in others, tracts having the characteristics 
of the outer hills penetrate in between the mountains; in) others, these 
characteristics gradually shade off, so that one cannot point out exactly 
where they may be said to eud. The length occupied by these outer 
hills, within the territory wo are speaking off, is on an average 150 
miles, from the Ravi on the east to the Jhelum on the west; it is some¬ 
what less thau that along the foot, and somewhat more along their mountain 
boundary. Eastward and westward, beyond these two rivers, respectively, in 
the British territory, they continue on with the Bame feature aud character. 
Indeed, we are here concerned with a part of a chain of hills of enormous 
length, that, with wonderful uniformity, edges the Himalaya along their 
course of more than 1,200 milos. This is in some parts oalled the Siwalik 
chain. The width of this outer hill region in our part varies from 14 
to 80 miles ; the greater extension is on the north and north-west, where 
there is both this increased width of hills that may, without doubt, be 
classed within it, and also a graduation of these into the higher mountain 
legion. 

Their elevation above the sea-level ranges from 1,000 feet up to 5,000; 
their outer base, where they rise from the plain, is about at the former 
level, and some points of the more inward ridges reach the latter, but the 
more usual altitudos are from 2,500 to 3,500 feet for the ridges, and from 
1,800 to 2,400 feet for the intermediate longitudinal valley. 

In trying to give a detailed account of this area, I shall first say a few 
words on the characteristics of the plain country that lies in front of the 
hills, and then, dividing the outer hill region into two parts, eastern and 
western, describe them in succession, taking first that which lies between 
the Ravi and the Chendb valleys. 

TIIIS PLAIN IN FRONT OF THE HILLS. 

Although in the Panjab generally the humidity is greater the nearer 
one is to the mountains, yet the last of the plain, that part which ad¬ 
joins the outermost hills, is a drier tract than wbat is further away from 
them. I find two causes for this: one is, that the soil is porous, being of a 
lighter loam, and liable to have beds of pebbles in it; the other is, that 
ravines, which (originating in the hills) often cut across to depths of 100 
feet and more, cause a complete natural deep drainage, and leave the surface 
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somewhat arid. The level of this extreme part of the plains may he count¬ 
ed at from 1,100 to 1,200 feet above the sea. As one traverses it in a 
direction parallel to the hills, one crosses the numerous gullies or ravines 
(nullah or nala is the much used Indian word), which are of varying import¬ 
ance, according as they drain a smaller or a larger area. Many of these 
are dry in ordinary times, but show by their pebbly bed that water 
sometimes flows along them with force ; these rise on the outer slope 
of the first ridge. Then, there are some which are never wholly dry; 
they usually have a small stream of water meandering over a wide, low, 
level flat, below the general level of the plain; these rise further back in 
the mountains, in the second or third ridge; they drain a larger area, and 
are subject to sudden falls of rain. Such water-courses will in certain seasons 
be filled for a time by a wide and swift river, discoloured with red mud in 
suspension, carrying down in this way, as well as by dragging sand along 
the bottom, large quantities of material from the hills to the lower grounds 
and to the sea. 

These ravines are from a few hundred yards to a mile wide ; they are 
bounded by a sudden bank, often cut into a river-cliff of a hundred feet in 
height that shows to view the sandy and loamy strata. Their flat bottom 
is mostly sandy; it is sometimes covered in part with the long turfy junglo 
grass, called in these parts khar. 

The plateaux between these ravines, though, as before said, somewhat 
dry, have in great part been brought under cultivation ; here, as the crops 
depend entirely on the rain, their yield varies much with the years. 

The 70-mile strip from the Ravf to the Chenab is crossed by two 
large streams that deserve separate mention. These are the Ujb, that 
debouches by Jasrota, and the Tawi, that comes out of the hills by Jamd. 
They are both rivers of perpetual flow and considerable, though much vary¬ 
ing, volume. The Chendb, which is a great river of large volume, debouches 
into the plain country by the town of Aknur, where it divides into many 
channels which fertilise the traot called Bijwdt. 

Leaving the river and examining the country on the west of it, we find 
that it generally corresponds with what we saw in the eastern part between 
the river Ravi and the ChdDdb. 

All along to Bhimbar, past the villages of Mindwar and Barndli, lies 
the strip of drier plain. It is a plain with slight depressions, which occur 
where one crosses the Bandy or stony stream-beds. Most of these stream- 
beds are quite dry for the greater part of the year, but there is one that 
bolds a continuously flowing river. This stream is the Mindwar Tawi, so 
called to distinguish it from its sister of Jamu. 

As one approaches Bhimbar, there appear on the south, in the British 
territory, the Khdridn hills. Between these hills and our outermost range 
there still runs a narrow Btrip of plain, which for 12 miles west of Bhim- 
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bar is of that charaoter just described, of ravines and low flat plateaux alter¬ 
nating-. Beyond this, extending to the Jhelum, is a space of completely flat 
alluvial ground, little above the level of the river. 

EASTERN DIVISION 07 THE OUTER HILLS. 

Recalling that this division is to include those which lie between the 
Ravi and the Chen&b, we will examine first the very outermost range. 

The outermost hills of all belong to a ridge that, a|,ong the 70 miles 
between these two great livers, has the same characters. It rises from 
the plain with a regular and gentle elope of about 3°, that so continues 
till a height of some 2,000 feet above the sea is reached; this slope is in¬ 
dented with many drainage valleys, not cut steep, but making undulations 
of the ground transverse to the run of the ridge. The surface of the hills 
is stony; rohnded pebbles cover nearly the whole of it, for the Btrata be¬ 
neath are composed partly of pebble-beds. Still it bears vegetation; 
the hills are indeed clothed with forest. The slope continues up to a crest. 
Beyond, there is a sudden fall along the whole line of it, an esoarpment 
formed of sandstone cliffs of some hundreds of feet of vortical height, 
below which again the ground acquires a lesser slope. 

This is the first range of hills; the gentle slope faces the plains, the 
cliff slope abruptly ends it off on the inner side; the whole surface from 
the plains to the cliff edge is an expanse of forest; but beyond the crest the 
ground is too steep to bear it. The run of the range is interrupted by the 
valleys that lead out through it from the inner country; these are not wide, 
but in some parts they are near enough together to cut the range into por¬ 
tions of short lengths that make almost isolated hills. 

Next, within the outermost raDge, comes a tract of very irregular 
broken country. It is a country of ridges and sloping plateaux, cut through 
by very Bmall but steep ravines. The foundation of its charaoter is the 
changing degree and frequently high angle of the dip of the soft sandstone 
rock. So varying is the form that it is difficult to conceive any general 
idea of it in the mind, but when the eye gets used to the hills, it peroeives 
that many of them are of one type; on one side is a long slope, on the 
other a steep escarpment, the former slope coinciding with the dip of the 
beds. Since this dip is often 10° or 15°, there arise jutting plateaux of 
rock of a corresponding inclination, whioh end in vertical cliffs of the mas¬ 
sive sandstone. From, probably, lateral changes in the characters of the, 
beds, each ridge or sloping plateau continues but a short distance; as one 
dies away or disappears, others rise into prominence, parallel may be, bat 
not in the same line. 

At another part the plateau and scarpment form is obliterated from the 
dip of the beds, reaching to such a high angle as 45° may be; instead there 
are equal-sided valleys bounded by jagged ridges; these ridges run at right 
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■angles to the strike of the heds ; but not parallel with it, as did those of the 
other form; the serrations of these jagged ridges are formed by the projec¬ 
tion of the harder rocks, which also continue all down the hillside making 
projecting ribs. 

A great part of the surfaco of these hills is of the bare grey sandstone 
rock, uncovered with soil, but in some places grass and bushes have got a 
footing upon it, and here and there is cultivated space enough to support 
a family or two or a little hamlet, but of necessity it is a tract very 
thinly peopled and difficult of access. To go over this ground is not easy; 
the paths from hamlet to hamlot are but tracks marked by the passage of 
feet over the sandstone, or sometimes down steps cut into it: from the in¬ 
accessibility of the cliffs, and the steepness of tho ravines, the ways are 
tediously roundabout aud they are tiresome from the frequent rise and 
fall. 

This irregular combination of ridges, which sometimes trend north-west 
and south-east (with the strike), and sometimes run across that direction 
(at right angles to the strike), continues, as one goes on, to a distance of 
10 or 12 miles from the outer skirt of the hills : theu we come to a wide 
longitudinal valley, such as is called in the more eastern Himalaya a dun. 

The height of the more important of these ridges is commonly as much 
as 2,500 feet above the sea, and in the eastern parts they vise even to 4,000 
feet. There is always a fall of several hundred feet to the valley or dun ; 
this is not in one step, but more by the ridges becoming lower in succession. 
Dansal, a largo village in the middle of this dun, is some 1,800 feet above 
the sea. 

The flat valley varies in width from 1 to 4 miles; it is itself cut 
through by ravines j close by Dansal, a branch of thcTawf flows along in a 
steep-ejifted ravine at a level of some 200 feet below the flat of the main 
valley j the Tawi itself flows in a similar ravine, and at that low level 
winds aoross the dun. This lougitudinal valley continues from some miles 
north-west of Dansal to Basaoli on the south-east, with the exception that, 
about midway, near Ramk6t, it becomes narrowed up and indefinite. East 
of that place it again widens, and thence on to Basaoli the space may be 
described as a plain or a vale, being low ground, bounded by tho ridges 
north and south of it, itself cut aoross by the valleys of many torrents 
that come from the northeru mountains. The width of these cross valleys 
is sometimes a mile, aud sometimes only 100or 200 yards: the sides are 
rockB, 100 or 200 feet high, at the summit of which is the flat of the dun. 
The inner or northern boundary of this Dansal and Basaoli dun consists, 
in the eastern part, of the spurs of a considerable range of mountains which 
belong to our next tract, and whicli here end off the region of the outer 
hills; but from about opposite Ramkdt, for 25 or 80 miles to the north¬ 
west, intervenes another range of hills and another valley, whioh make a 
space that may be classed with what we have been describing. The range 
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goes by the name, along a part of its length at all events, of Karfit Thfir. 
It has a steep face, an escarpment, to the south-west, for here the beds 
are dipping to the north-east. Near RArokdt its height is 5,000 feet, and 
where it curves round and joins on to the higher mountains, in the direc¬ 
tion of Dansal, its general height is 3,500 or 3,000- feet. This range, 
too, is traversed by the Tawf in a gorge ; one of the main roads to Kashmir 
crosses it near Dansal by a very steep ascent; a few miles north-west of 
that it dies away. Nowhere is it a simple ridge; when one has crossed 
the main line and descended, other smaller rooky ridges have to be passed. 

When quite clear of this Karfif Thar, we come into the succeeding val¬ 
ley, which is another dun, on which the town of Udampur stands. It is a 
space some 16 miles long and 5 miles wide; being a flat cut through broad 
valleys, which lie at a level of about 150 feet below it; so much has been 
cut away by these and by their smaller branch raviifea that the extent of 
the higher flat is not greater than that of the bottom, so that the whole 
space may be described, perhaps with equal truth, either as a flat much cut 
down into wide hollows, or as a low vale with wide flat-topped hills jutting 
into it from the mountains. 

This dun narrows up on the north-west towards the lofty hill called 
Devi ThXr; it is bounded along its north-eastern side by spurs from the 
mountainous country, on the south-east it is enclosed by the curving 
round of Kaiai Thar, and the junction of that with the same range of 
mountains, which here definitely brings to an end this outer tract of 
hills. 

WESTERN DIVISION OF THE OUTER HILLS. 

The Chenab, which debouches into the plain country near Aknur, 
before doing so passes for a distance of 20 miles, from Riasi to Aknur, 
through tbo outer hill region. Along this twenty miles, its banks are in 
places low, or, may be, cliffs of no more than 100 to 200 feet in 
height. This is where the river cuts across one of the flat, longitudinal 
valleys. In other parts, opposite the ridges, the river is bounded by high, 
irregular rocks. 

Away from the Chenab we see that the plain country, which we fol¬ 
lowed in its extent to the Jhelura ri.ver, is bounded on the north by hills 
of the same character as those on the Jamu. side of the Chenab. Especi¬ 
ally for the first 20 miles west from that river do the ranges correspond 
fairly closely with those enumerated on the eastern side. But it should 
here be noticed that the run of the hills has changed; an examination of 
the map will show that east of Jamu the hills trend in a direction varying 
from west-north-west to north-west, while past that place the run becomes 
more northerly, and of the outermost range is due north; at the ChenXb 
river the other change oecuvs; just beyond it the ridges have a direction 
of some 20° south of west, which they hold for many miles, till, gradually 
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curving round, the inner ones at all events regain their north-westerly 
direction. From the first summit of the high mountains, a ridge nearly 
7,000 feet high, called Drngari Th£r, behind Pauni, a view can be obtained, 
which shows all the outer hill region—the parallel ridges, the intervening 
fiats, tho curving of the ranges as their direction follows the changing 
strike of the rocks which constitute them, plainly as in a map; for a 
length of a hundred miles each separate ridge oau be traced from this com¬ 
manding spot. 

To return to the part behind Aknur. The outermost range is of pebbly, 
jungle-covered hills sloping easily to the plains, but showing a steep fall in¬ 
wards; this escarpment is one of perhaps 300 feet; it is succeeded at its 
foot by a plateau much cut through by ravines,—so much so, that the eye 
does not at once distinguish that the summits are indeed so far flat and so 
much at one level, as to justify the name of table-land; its level must be 
quite 2,000 feet above the sea; a good portion of it is bare rock, the rest 
is covered with brushwood and has scattered pine trees; only here and 
there are bits of tilled land, by which a small population is supported; the 
ravines cut through it to a depth of some hundreds of feet, making steep 
cliffs of sandstone rock. 

Farther to the north, tho rock rises up from this plateau for a great 
many miles, with a slope of from 10° to 20°, coinciding with the dip 
of the beds, regularly for 1,000 or 1,200 feet, till a level of more than 3,000 
feet above the sea is reached ; thus a bold, narrow ridge is formed which con¬ 
tinues regularly for many miles with but small indentations : the surface is 
in great part rocky, but still bears many trees of the long-leafed pine. The 
ridge is sharp and narrow : the farther slope is yet Bteeper than that rocky 
one : it is an escarpment properly and geologically so called and a really fine 
instance of one; for 20 miles without a break it continues with a face o 
1,000 feet of vertical height, at a slope of, in some parts, 45 , in some rat ier 
less, everywhere marked by variations according to the alternate outcrop 
of beds of sandstone and of olay. The name of this ridge is Kdh Thar or 
filaek Range (q.v.). As we look from the summit of this towards the inte¬ 
rior, we cau learn about the character of the ground iu the remaindei o t e 
breadth of the outer hills. 

We see first that at the foot of this escarpment stretches a flat valley 
1 or 2 miles wide; this is one of the duDS, and probably it correspon s 
with that of Dausal, on the other side of the Cben&b. This valley, t oug 
it may be called in a general way, and as compared with the ridges t at 
bound it, a flat, is broken by lines of sandstone rock that project up; stil 
a good part of it is cultivated in terraced fields; again, it is cut into, or 
the greater part of its length, by a great gully, narrow, 20 ee eep, 
that carries off the drainage to the Chen&b river; farther wea , oweven 
the direction of the drainage alters and the streams flow into the Mm&war 
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Still looking from our escarpment-summit, we see that beyond the valley 
lie numerous low lines of hills, an alternation of narrow ridges and hollows, 
whose surface is mostly covered with brushwood j these occupy some miles 
of width; behind them rise the bolder slopes of the higher mountains in 
rich dark colours, intermingled brown and green, backed by the distant 
snowy peaks. 

West of the Mina war Tawi, the ridges, plateaus, and hollows do not 
continue to correspond with those we have traced out; new ridges appear 
in the line of the valleys ; others disappear, others coalesce. In fact, a new 
series of raugcs has arisen, generally resembling those we have been 
looking at, but not individually representing them. By Bhimbar what 
may be the continuation of Kali Thar approaches nearer to the plains. 
Beyond, from the neighbourhood of that place and of Naoshera north¬ 
westward, extend several bold lines of hill, parallel ridges, with narrow hol¬ 
lows between them, themselves broken by lines of rock. These ranges are 
commonly 3,000 feet high ; parts of them rise several hundred feet above 
that, and so continue for a good distance; the highest point marked by the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey is as much as 4,391 feet. 

While from the neighbourhood of Bhimbar such hills as these run with 
a regular direction to the north-west as far as our boundary, the Jhelum, 
there exists more directly to the west of it a wide spread of lower hills 
which, no doubt, are geologically the equivalents of our first outermost range, 
which had lately, as we came west, become almost combined with the others, 
but now again has separated from them, and composes this broad tract, of 
which some detail must be given. From the plain, by the left bank of the 
Jhelum, bare hills rise on the north somewhat quickly, to a not lofty ridge, of 
which the highest point is about 800 feet above the flat; the top of the 
rise is the steepest part; it is an escarpment facing south, composed 
of beds of clay, sand, and pebbles. From the main ridge, which runs east 
aud west, there jut out to the south very narrow spurs, quite sharp ridges, 
separated by gullies; on the north of it the ground slopes with an incline at 
first of 4° or 5°, and afterwards with a much lower one, down to the town 
of Mirpur, the dip of the beds about coinciding with this slope. Near the 
top, all the soil is of pebbles; lower down, the sloping plateau ie sandy 
loam; this too is cut through by steep-sided ravines. Then, in one direc¬ 
tion, this broken ground abuts against the more marked ridges of sand¬ 
stone hills before mentioned, and in the other falls gradually to the valley 
of the Punch river. 

The variation of this tract from the general run and character of the 
hills near is due to some bendings of the strata in a direction different 
from that of the main disturbances. 

North of Chaomuk, there is first a partial repetition of the characters 
of the ground at Mirpur; there is comparatively low ground, and a line of 
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pebble bills. Here tbe dip is south, Chaomnk being in a synclinal, or 
perhaps a basin. Then a few miles further north we come into irregular 
ground, made by low parallel ridges of sandstone: line succeeds line, gra¬ 
dually rising in height, and so we find ourselves again among the marked 
ridges, the continuation of those before pointed out as extending to the 
north-west. 

The lower bills lately passed had such trees as those of the Jamu jun¬ 
gle, the acacias and others, with the undergrowth “brenkar” shrub; on 
the higher vidges is forest of long-leafed pine. 

So varied in form is all this ground, that it is difficult to do more 
towards its description than this, without going into such detail as could 
hardly be followed. Suffice it to say that, up to a line running north¬ 
west through Kotli, we find those characters which have more than once 
been described; there are ridges composed of sandstone rock sometimes 
gently sloping on one side and steep on the other, sometimes steep on 
both and sharp; some of these ridges continue for a distance, others 
quickly change or combine; between them are hollows, sometimes narrow, 
sometimes wider flats, lines of rock spring up, so to say, in the line of the 
valleys, aud, increasing us one follows them, become in turn important 
hills ; gullies or ravines that at this present time effect tbe drainage of the 
ground, the latest made set of hollows, now cross the lines of rock, now 
run parallel to them, at times but little below the general surface, at 
others cutting below it to a depth of a hundred or two feet. 

As we approach the Jhelum, we find more sudden falls of the streams 
and steeper slopes of the hills, the comparatively low level of that line of 
drainage having induced a greater denuding power in the streams near. 

All this makes a country curiously varying in its detail and almost 
bewildering, until the eye gets Bomewhat accustomed to its characters, 
and enables the mind to refer them to the causes that originated them— 
causes which cannot hero be dilated on, l>ut,iu a few words, may be spoken 
of as sub-aerial denudation, acting ou strata that have a generally persist¬ 
ent strike, but an even varying dip : strata of different hardnesses, and in 
respect of that quality subject to local changes. 

Eegion of the Middle Mountains .—The phrase Middle Mountains is one 
that has been adopted for convenience, to denote both a certain tract and 
a certain character of mountain. 

The Middle Mountains arc those which occur between tbe outer 
hills and the high ranges. They begin (reckoning from the plains) along 
a line that starts from a point 8 or 10 mites north of Basaoli, and runs 
just north of the towns of Ramnagar, Riasf, and Rajaorf; thence its course 
is less definable, but it takes a general north-westerly direction towards 
Mozafarabid. Tho northern boundary of the tract is made by the two 
lofty mountain ranges (or the two divisions of one mountain range, which¬ 
ever they may be considered), one of which, coming from tbe south-east, 
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ends off at KishtwAr, while the second is the Panjal range that overlooks 
Kashmir, 

The width of the tract between these two boundaries is as much as 
40 miles on the east; from that it gradually lessens to 10 miles near RAjaorf; 
towards the north-west it again spreads, and then, as before said, has less 
definite bounds. 

This space is occupied by a mass of mountains, cut into by ravines, or 
divided by more important, but still narrow, valleys, with hardly one wide 
flat space, whether plateau or valley bottom. Its elevation is in general 
between 4,000 and 12,000 feet; somo few valleys reach below, and some 
peaks rise above those limits. 

The form of the mountains bears a great contrast to that of the outer 
bills. These were shown to be ridges more or less parallel, separated by 
flat valleys, sometimes narrow, sometimes wide, with the main lines of 
drainage cutting across,—that is, through the ridges. On the other hand, 
the Middle Mountains are ridges of varying irregular direction, that 
branch again and again, like the twigs of a tree; the chief ridges are at 
the same time the more important watersheds. 

Looking from a geological point of view, we may say that there is not 
the same correspondence between the direction of the ridges and the strike 
of the beds as there is among the outer hills. 

The elevation of these mountains is sufficient to give a completely tem¬ 
perate character to the vegetation. 

Middle Mountaint of the west .—"West of the meridian of Jamu, these 
mountains have not such a wide area, nor one whose boundary with the 
outer hills is so well defined as is the case on the cast. 

Just west of the Chenab, behind Paunl, a ridge, which corresponds to the 
one we traced as far as that river from the east, rises suddenly and towers 
above the outer hills which lie to the south of it. This is called the 
Dragari Thar (qv.). 

Looking to the north from the summit we get a general view of this 
mountain tract, which shows it to have the same characters as that around 
Ramban and BadrawAr. We see a uumber of ridges, some parallel for a 
short distance, some branching, spreading out in innumerable spurs in 
every direction. The lower parts are dotted with chil-trees and with 
patches of cultivation. The higher ranges bear thick forests of the other 
pine. These mountains are in the tract called Budil, which is drained by 
the Ans river. Beyond appears the snowy Panjal, the southern boundary 
of Kashmir, which at this part is a complete ridge nowhere broken by a gap, 
only jagged by rocky peaks standing up out of the snow mass. By 
August and September all the snow melts away, except a few beds that 
have collected to a thickness by snowalips. 
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Vegetation .—^The vegetation of tho outer hills is for the most part of 
the dry, tropical character. The very outermost ridge is covered with more 
or less dense forest of small-loaved acacias (A. arabica and A. node eta, 
called by the people Mkar and phulai, respectively), with some of the her - 
tree (Zgzyphua jttjuba) intermingled, and an undergrowth of the shrub 
brenkar. This forest, which on the hills occupies a dry pebbly soil, some¬ 
times spreads down on to the loamy ground of the plains ; probably in 
former times it grew over a larger area of the plain, and has since been gra¬ 
dually cleared. The greatest space of flat ground now occupied by it 
is close below Jamti, the forest having there been preserved by command. 

Further within the hills there is not such a growth as to make a forest; 
it is rather a straggling, bushy scrub, partly of the same trees in a shrubby 
form, with euphorbia ( E. royleana or pentagona) which grows to a large 
size, and occasionally mango, pipal, banyan, bambu, and palm (Phoenix syl- 
vestris). The streams that flow in the narrow ravines among the sandstone 
hills have their edges adorned with oleander bushes. 

The long-leafed pine (Pinna longifolia, whose native names are chit and 
chlr), a tree whose needle foliage is of a light, bright-green colour, is usually 
first found as one goes inwards, on the north slope of the outermost ridge. 
It has been fouud there at a height of 1,400 feet, but only in a stunted 
form. On the broken plateaus and dry hill-sides of 2,000 feet elevation, 
one finds fair-sized trees of it scattered about at 3,000 and 4,000 feet; 
in favourable spots one finds whole woods of it, but even these are not so 
thiek and close as the Pinna exeelsa which cover the higher hills. The 
highest range of Pinna longifolia seems to be 5,500 feet, or it may be a 
little more. 

Tho elevation of the Middle Mountains is sufficient to give a completely 
temperate character to the vegetation. Forests of Himalayan oak, of pine, 
spruce, silver fir, and deodar oeeupy a great part of the mountain slopes; 
the rest, the more sunny parts where forest trees do not flourish, is, except 
where rocks jut out, well covered with herbage, with plants and flowers 
that resemble thoso of Central or Southern Europe. 

Cultivation. —The plateaus between the ravines in the plain at the foot 
of the hills, though, as before said, somewhat dry, have in great part been 
brought under cultivation: as the crops here depeud entirely upon rain their 
yield varies much with the years. 

From both the Ujh and the Tawf small irrigation canals are led, so that 
in certain restricted spaces the cultivation is of a more productive charac¬ 
ter. Below Aknur the Chen&b fertilises a tract called Bijwat, another of 
those places to whioh irrigation gives exceptional fertility. 

Of cultivated plants, we have in the lower hills nearly the same kind as 
in the Panjab, and over the whole area the same succession of two crops 
in the year. The winter crop, chiefly wheat and barley, is sown in 
December (sometimes earlier, aud sometimes even later) and ripens in April; 
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the summer crop of maize, millet, aud rioe is sown in June and ripens in 
September or October. 

At one or two places (as at SyXlsdf, near R4jaori) rice is raised by rain- 
moisture alone, but most generally it depends on irrigation. Plantain and 
sugarcane, though not largely cultivated, grow fairly well. In the Middle 
Mountains cultivation has been carried to almost every place where it ia 
practicable. Wherever, within the altitude that limits the growth of crops, 
the slope of the ground has allowed of it, the land has been terraced, and 
narrow little fields have been made, these settlements sometimes being of 
extent enough to support a village, sometimes sustaining but one or two 
families. 

Here, as in the outer hills, the tillage does not depend on irrigation, 
but on rain ; these mountains indeed get the best of the monsoon or rainy 
season; it is seldom that they suffer from drought, more often they suffer 
from an excess of downfall. Still the rainfall is not enough for the growth 
of rice; for this irrigation is wanted, but only in a few places can it be 
obtained; hence that crop is comparatively rare. 

It is only on the very lowest parts of this region of the Middle Moan- 
tains that two crops can be got from the Bame land. The times of growth 
of the two kinds of crop—of wheat or barley on the one hand, and of 
maize, rice, or millet on the other—-in most parts overlap each other to an 
extent which varies with the height above the sea. Hence the wheat does 
not ripen till it is too late to sow maize or millet. But some land being 
reserved for the first kind of crop and some for the other, they have, in a 
sense, two harvests. 

Climate .—For climate in the outer hill region the year may be divided, 
as in the plains of India, into three seasons; here they thus extend• 

The hot weather, from April to June. 

The rain, from July to September. 

The cold weather, from October to March. 

Taking the more inhabited portion of the tract, of which the altitude may 
be from 1,200 to 2,000 feet, we find that in May and June they ex¬ 
perience a severe heat; the rocky surface of the ground becomes intensely 
heated, and gives rise to hot winds, which blow sometimes with regularity, 
sometimes in gusts. At night the tomperature falls to a greater extent than 
it does at the same season in the plains of the Panjab; for the rocky sur¬ 
face loses its heat again, and the irregularities of form produce currents 
which tend to mix the heated air with the cooler upper strata. The rains 
beginning first among the higher mountains, spread down to the outer 
ranges in the latter half of June, and, though often breaking off, seldom 
cease for the season without affording moisture enough for the bringing 
on of tho summer crops. 

The rainB ending in September, the country is left dry for a time; its 
nueven form prevents the soil from retaining much moisture; by the drying 
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of the country, and the decline of the sun’s power, cold weather is intro¬ 
duced. This is a delightful season—-a pleasant bright sun and a cool bracing' 
air make it refreshing and invigorating after the dry heat of the first 
part of the summer and the warm moisture of the latter months. This 
bright cold weather is, however, varied by rainy days, which bring rather 
a raw cold; showers may be expected about the 20th December, or be¬ 
tween that date and Christmas time; and on tho higher ridges, at 8,000 
and 4,000 feet, snow falls, melting almost as soon as it falls. It is this 
winter rain which enables the peasant to proceod with the sowings for the 
spring crop, and on the occasional recurrence of Buch Bhowdrs during the 
next throe months he depends for that harvest which the increasing warmth 
of the months of March and April is suro to bring on well if the rain has 
been fairly plentiful. 

The only part of the year that is at all unhealthy is the latter half of 
the rain : the natives date the beginning of it from the flowering of the rice; 
it may be said to extend through part of August, September, and part of 
October ; and during that time intermittent fever much prevails. The type 
of fever is somewhat worse than what abounds at the same seasoq in the 
Panjfib : it is more of a jungle fever, less regular in its times, and less easily 
got rid of. In some years fever is exceedingly prevalent over the whole of 
the tract. 

In the Middle Mountains snow falls over all the tract. In the lower 
parts it just falls aud melts ; but in most it stays for months, and in some 
as long as five months. 

Population .—'The followiug are the statistics extracted and translated 
from the Administration Report of Jamu and Kashmir for the year 1873 :— 



Men, 

Womon. 

Total. 

Hindda . 

. 223,122 

214,152 

437,274 

Muhammadans 

. 174,271 

163,273 

337,544 

Sundry Castes 

. 43,742 

42,515 

86,257 

Total 

. 441,135 

416,940 

861,075 


The plain at the foot of tho hills, being for the most part capable of 
cultivation and in great part already cultivated, is thickly peopled; every¬ 
where populous villages are to be found, but when we are once on the hills 
themselves, we meet with villages rarely, and these but small; scattered 
hamlets and soattered houses denote Jiow scarce is land that can be made fit 
for tilling'. 

Paces, (rides, #■<:.—-The outer hill tract is divided between two races—> 
the Dogrds and the ChibhaKs. A coincident line of division crossing the 
same country separates the Hindus and Muhammadans. In truth, it is chiefly 
the fact of the people in the western half having become Muhammadan 
that causes a difference in the population, for the two divisions are of one 
origin not far removed. Before the introduction of the new faith, they were 
doubtless iu part identical; but now the religious and social separation ha* 
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caused differences—national differences—to spring up, which justify the 
distinction here made. A description of these divisions will be found under 
the headings Dogr6, Rajput, Chibh&K, &o., in the alphabetical part of this 
work. In the region of the Middle Mountains the pah4ris (q,v.) extend only 
as far west as Budil, in the valley of the Ans. At the south-east end of 
this region, where it borders on the Ckamba country, there is a race called 
Gaddis (q.v). 

llabitalioni .—In the plain at the foot of the hills the villages are damps 
of low, flat-roofed mud huts, not inviting iu look, yet commodious for the 
people with their kind of life. Near the grassy jungle traots the villages 
are composed of pretty thatch-roofed houses. 

In the duns of the outer hills a village is a collection of low huts, with 
flat tops, mud-walled, mud-floored, and mud-roofed. The floor and walls 
are neatly smeared with a mixture of cowdung and straw. The roofs are 
timbered cither with wood of ono of the acacias or with pine. They are 
supported by one or more pillars, which are capped with a cross piece some 
feet in length, often ornamented with carving that makes a wide capital 
beneath the beam. 

There is no light in the rooms but what may come in at the opened 
door, or through the chinks of it when closed, such a complete shutting 
out of air being equally useful in the very hot and in the cold weather. 
The substance of the hut is a very bad conductor of heat, aud this character 
tends to keep the interior of an equable temperature. 

In front of the cottage is a level, smooth space, nicely kept, where the 
people of the house spend nearly half their time, and where their cooking 
utensils aro arranged. The whole cottage is, as a rule, neatly kept aiid 
carefully swept; those of the higher castes, especially Brahmins and R&jputs, 
considering their appliances, are admirable in this respect. The larger vil¬ 
lages and the towns have what is called a baz&r, a double row of shops, 
each of which consists of much such a hut, with its floor raised 2 or 8 
feet above the street, and with a wider doorway, and in front of it a veran¬ 
dah, where the customer may come and sit with the shopkeeper to transact 
business. (Drew.) 

JAM1}—Lat. 82° 44'. Long. 74° 55'. Elev. 1,200'. 

The capital of the province of that name, and the residence of the rnler 
of Kashmir; it is situated on the right bank of the Tawi river, about 
27 miles north-east of the British cantonment and city of Sialkdt. It is 
also the head-quarters of the government of the Jamu districts. 

All the countries that compose the Jamu and Kashmir territories are 
governed from it. The position of Jamu, with relation to the whole ex¬ 
tent of the dominions, is not one that would have been selected for a 
capital. Its distance from Kashmir, the most populous of them, and its 
still greater distance from the northern and eastern portions, renders it 
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inconvenient, and, for the inhabitants of those farther countries, almost 
inaccessible. The additions to the original principality of Jamu having 
been made to it in every direction but that of the Panjab, the capital has 
at last been left almost at the edge of its large dependencies. 

The town is built upon the summit of the first wooded sloping ridge 
that rises from the plains of the Panj&b, at the place where it is divided 
by a narrow ravine, which allows on exit to the Tawi river on its way to 
its junction with the Chenab. The town lies upon the right bank of the 
ravine, at an elevation of about 160 feet above the bed of the river ; and 
the white buildings of the place and of the numerous temples, with their 
gilded domes, are seen glistening in the sun from a great distance in 
the plains. 

The road from Jamu to Srinagar crosses the Banih&l pass, the distanco 
being about 108 miles, divided into eleven marches; the last 38 miles 
between Islamabad and the capital may be accomplished by water. 

There is a regular postal establishment of runners in operation along 
this route, the time occupied in the transmission of letters between Jamu 
and Srinagar being about forty-eight hours; emergent despatches are 
forwarded by pony express, which covers the distance in twenty-six hours ; 
the line is extended from Jamu to SialkAt: a telegraph wire now connects 
Jamu with Sialkdt and also with Srinagar; expresses therefore are seldom 
^necessary. (Wingate.) 

The Tawi is usually about 100 yards wide, and is fordable when 
the waters are not in flood, but during the rains it is subject to 
freshets, when the river rises very suddenly, and is transformed into a 
mighty torrent, about 300 yards in breadth, at the ferry which is situated 
just below the Bao Fort and the city. A bridge of boats connects the 
town with the SialkAt road. In heavy floods it is more or less carried 
away and at such times boats are unable to cross, the only communication 
being carried on by means of masaks or inflated skins, which the natives 
use with great dexterity, conveying travellers across in perfect safety on 
a bed lashed to two large buffalo or nUghai skins. To avoid the bridge 
toll, foot-passengers still prefer to wade when possible. (Wingate.) 

To reach the town after crossing the Tawi river, we have to pass through 
a copse, beyond which we find ourselves at the principal gate, placed at the 
top of a short but steep ascent. The bullock.carts, that up to this point 
have been the great means of goods traffic, are left hero, and their contents 
are brought into the city, mostly on men's backs. A diversion bas now 
been made to the right, up which it is possible to take carts, and a good 
carriage-road is now under construction, up to the palace. ( Wingate.) 

At tbo gate are stationed a guard, writers whose business it is to report 
arrivals, and custom-house messengers. After passing this entrance, in 
doing which we come on to a plateau, we advance on more level ground 
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along a wide street or bazAr, which gives the promise of * comfortably-built 
town; but a little farther, and one becomes lost in a maze of narrow streets 
and lanes of low single*storied houses and little narrow shops. The way is 
crowded and business brisk, and most of the people, have a well-to-do 
look. A mile or so of this, on a gradual rise, brings us to the centre of 
interest of the place, an open, irregular square, called the mandf, or pnblie 
place. The mandi is the spot where all the business of government is 
done; it is entirely surrounded by government buildings. On three sides 
are public offices, built with considerable taste; their lower stories have a 
line of arches that suit the native practice of doing business half out of 
doors. The farther side of the square, has a nearly similar building, where 
the niaharAja holds his ordinary daily darbAr or court. Behind this is seen 
the more lofty pile of the inner palace. The area of Jamu is about a 
square mile. The town is bounded on two sides by the cliff or steep slope 
that overhangs the river-bed. 

The houses in the city are built principally of round stones and mnd; 
they are single-storied, and have flat roofs; some, however, in the upper 
portion of the town are of brick, and have been built by the court people 
or by the richer merchants of the place. Then at one edge of the town, 
in a picturesque situation overlooking the river-valley, is the house used 
by the Resident, and near it are a dsLk bungalow and a few other houses. 
The convex-curved spires of the Hindu temples are conspicuous objeots j the 
principal one, in the lower part of tbe town, is a plain but fine, well- 
proportioned building; and in tbe same quadrangle with it is a smaller 
gilt-domed temple, built in memory of MaharAja GulAb Singh. New 
temples arise; of late years several have been built: one of these has been 
erected by the chief minister. As one approaches Jamd through the 
plain, its tall spire and gilt pinnacles catch the eye from afar, the most re¬ 
markable building being the ” Ajaib Ghur *' or “ Hall of wonders/* built 
for the use of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

To the west of the town is the parade ground, an open grassy plain, on 
the north of which, surrounded by a high wall, is situated the magazine 
and military stores. 

The garrison of Jamd musters about two thousand strong; with the 
exception of about two hundred artillery and oavalry, it is composed entirely 
of infantry. 

To the west of the parade ground and town, on the edge of tbe jungle 
and raviue, is another strip of. wall with bastions at intervals; quarters for 
a regiment of infantry are built along its inner side; this wall apparently 
would offer little resistance to artillery. 

Near the palace are workshops with iron foundry and other appliances. 

Jamu is not well supplied with water, except during the rainy season, 
when the numerous tanks and pools fill; at other times the inhabitants have 
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recourse to the river, and to two wells in a ravine close to its bank, one of 
which is appropriated to the Muhammadans and the other to the Hindus; 
the quality of the water in these wells is said to be bad. 

An annual fair has lately been established at Jamfi; it commences on 
the 20th November, and His Highness the Maharaja encourages trade by 
offering prizes for the best goods exhibited. During the continuance of 
the fair the customs duties are likewise reduced to half the ordinary rates. 

Jamu now contains the State mint, which has been removed from 
Srinagar. The stamping is effected by machinery driven by steam-power j 
with this exception all the other processes are dependent on hand labour. 
From an inspection of the coins struck, it is evident that the dies used are 
not identical; the difference probably arises from each die being separately 
cut by hand, instead of being moulded from that first made. 

On the east side of the town, overlooking the river and vis-a-vit to the 
Bao fort, there is a large house built by the late maharaja for the accom 
modation of his European guests. It has recently been set aside as a 
dwelling place for the Resident, who has to occasionally stay at Jamu; it 
contains two reception-rooms and four bed-rooms; in the same enclosure are 
two small houses, which visitors are permitted to occupy. There is also 
a fairly good d&k bungalow for ordinary travellers. On the left bank of 
the Tawf, near the ferry, there is a brick sarfii sheltering about one 
hundred and fifty persons. From this sarai a path leads through the 
jungles to the north, towards the Bao Fort; the stony bed of a torrent 
has to be crossed, and the path leads up tho steep bank to the village 
of Bao, which lies to tho east of the fort; it consists of about fifty 
mud-built houses with flat roofs, and contains one or two banias' 
shops. About the village there are patches of cultivation surrounded 
with walls made of piled stones. The village stands on somewhat higher 
ground than the fort, separated from it by an open space of about 
150 yards. The fort is situated at the extremity of the ridge about 150 
feet above the level of the river; it is an oblong, the north and south 
faces measuring about 150 yards, and the east and west about 100 yards; 
on the north and west it overhangs the steep banks of the river, which are 
covered with juugle; on the east and south sides it is protected by a 
ditch about 85 feet broad and 20 feet deep, by the edge of which there 
is a wall of boulders about 5 feet high; the entrance is on the south 
side, where the ditch is crossed by a temporary bridge. The fort is built 
of dressed stone, and the walls, which are about 85 feet high, are 
piercod for musketry, but would not appear to be substantial enough to bear 
artillery; there is a flanking tower at each corner and in the middle of 
each face, except on the east side. The garrison is said to be supplied 
with water from wells within the fort. About 100 yards from the south 
side, on the edge of the glacis, there is a stone building used as a store- 
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boose for grain. As has been remarked, the village, which would afford 
secure cover to an attacking force, lies on rather higher ground than the 
fort ; but it is not otherwise commanded by any heights at a nearer dis¬ 
tance than about a mile. The fort is connected with the town by a tele¬ 
graph wire. 

The town of Jamu was at the zenith of its prosperity about the year 
1775, in the reign of Ranjit Dehu, the eighty-first in a long line of Rajput 
princes who trace their descent from Dalfp, the younger of the Bugju heroes 
who migrated to Jamu from the hereditary estates of the family near 
Oudh, about the year 527 B.C. Shortly before Raja Ranjit Dehu’s 
death, the town of Jamu is stated to have increased to about 3J miles 
in circumference, with a population of about 150,000 souls. It was then 
considered an opulent, flourishing, and promising place, baviug for its 
residents numerous wealthy men from the Panjdb. The building of the 
present palace of Jamu was commenced in this reign. The Bhow section 
of the reiguiug family established itself on the opposite bank of the river, 
and carried on a long and bloody war with its neighbours and kinsmen, 
the Jam walls. The fort of Bao was commenced by Gulab Dehu in'the 
beginning of Drupe Dehu’s reign, and ultimately finished by R6ja Ranjit 
Dehu, who not only pacified his inimioal brethren, but ultimately reduced 
them to a Btate of submission. 

Jamu, though it is a good deal resorted to for trade and other business, 
is not usually liked by natives as a place to live in. Water is either obtain, 
able from the tanks, and this is not really fit for drinking, or has to be 
fetched from the river below. Fuel is dear from the strict preservation of 
the forest. ( Hiigel — Vigne — Smyth. — Hervey — Oirdleetone — Drew.) 

JANGALWAR—Lat. 33° 9'. Long. 75° 84'. Elev. 4,100'. 

A village on the left bank of the ChenSb, on the Jamu-Kishtwar route. 

JANOTA— Lat. 33° 7'. Long. 75° 85'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawar, containing sixteen houses, which arc scattered on the 
slopes of the mountain above the left bank of the Chandra Bhaga river, 
opposite Doda. The inhabitants are Hindus of the Thukur class. 

J A RAL— 

A caste of Hindu Rajputs. The designation is also used by the Muham¬ 
madans (Chibhalis). (Drew.) 

JARYA TSO—Lat. 35° 27'. Long. 75° 80'. Elev. 

A small lake near the village of Katsura in Baltistdn, in the Indus valley. 
It is some three quarters of a mile long and 300 or 400 yards broad. To 
this lake there is no inlet of water, except a little waste from the irrigation 
and on one side a spring : there is also no visible outlet; its waters fall in 
winter and rise in summer, but to no great extent. That part of a moraine 
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which bounds the lake towards the mountain-side is a great, steep bank 
made up of masses of rock, of gneiss, or of schist, piled np to a height 
of 860 or 400 feet; the pieces of rock composing it are large. The water 
of the lake is beautifully clear. {Drew.) 

JASMIRGARH—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A fort cf the Jasrota zilla, sitated between the Tama and Bey nalat. 
It is an old site, but was chiefly built by Raj6 Lai Deo (between A.D. 
1814 and 1880), and put into thorough repair and strengthened by RajS 
Hira Singh. At the same time the village was removed to a new site 
about a mile distant, called Hiranagar. The fort is a large square building, 
with broken ground in the vicinity, aud only slightly higher than the 
neighbouring hillocks. It has one large gateway facing south, and within, 
the space is empty, except for a row of dwelling-huts and store-rooms under 
the rampart all round, except on the east side. The place is falling out of 
repair. Two small brass cannon are kept. At the north-east corner is a 
very deep and fine well, built throughout of brick and said to have a good 
supply of water. The fort is built of brick. It is occupied by a guard of 
about fifteen men. {Wingate.) 

JASROTA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A district in the Jamu province, lying immediately west of the Ravf, 
and between the plains of the Panjab and the Ramnagar district. In the 
census of 1873 it was computed to have a population of 73,354, composed 
of 68,279 Hindus, 10,243 Muhammadans, and 4,832 of various castes. 
The district comprises the tahsils of Jasmirgarh, Kathua, and Basaoli. 
{J)rew.) 

JASROTA—Lat. 82° 29'. Long. 76° 28'. Elev. 

The head-quarters of the district of the same name, lying to the south of 
the province of Jamu. It is built on a hill, on the right bank of the Wuj 
stream, an affluent of the Ravi. The situation of Jasrota is much more 
romantic than the place itself. The hill on which the rfija's house is situ, 
ated is ornamented with four small towers; a huge irrogular arch leads to 
the paltry bazar and to the rfija's residence. Not far from the place is a 
chalybente spring, having a disagreeable taste of iron. Hugel states 
that at 7 a.m. its temperature was 80°, while that of the air was only 66°. 
(Hiigel.) 

jAt— 

A caste. There are many Muhammadanised J4ts in Chibb41; the Jat is 
the prevailing cultivating caste in the Pan jab, but it occurs but rarely in 
Dugar. {Drew.) 

JAT GALI—Lat. 88° 12'. Long. 76° 22'. Elev. 

A village said to contain four houses inhabited by Hindus} it is situated 
6 ko$ to the south-east of Rambdu, on the road - towards Doda. 
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JATTI—Lafc. 88° 9'. Long. 75° 32'. Elev. 

A village in KUhtwSr, lying above the left bank of the Lidar Khol stream, 
close to its janetion with the Chandra Bh£ga. It contains three houses 
inhabited by Hindus, and is surrounded by cultivation. 

JAUBYOR—Lat. 83° 55'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A hamlet lying on the right bank of the Jhelum, about three-quarters of 
a mile west of Aw£ntipur, of which place it may be considered to form a 
part. One of the celebrated temple ruins is situated close to it. 

JENKER-Lat. 89° 88’. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Basaoli district, situated on the crest of the 
hill a few miles north of that town, to the west of the path leading towards 
Badrawir. It is inhabited exclusively by Hindds. 

This village is held in jagir by Jawala Sahai. 

JETTI—Lat 34° 18'. Long. 74° 4'. ^ Elev. 

The name of the ravine on the east side of the Tutmari Gali, between the 
Hamal pargaua and Karnao valley; the stream which flows through it 
forms the source of the Marwar river. {Montgomerie.) 

JEZAN—Lat. S3* 10'. Long. 76° 33’. Elev. 

A village consisting of four houses surrounded by a patch of cultivation ; 
it lies a few miles west of Dodn, below the path leading towards Bagu. 

JHELUM— 

The Jhelum river takes its uame from the town of Jhelum, in the Panj&b, 
beneath which it flows. In Kashmir it iB called Behat, a contraction ot the 
Sanscrit Vitasta, which the Greeks slightly altered to Hydaspee. 

The Jhelum drains the whole valley of Kashmir, and the reputed sources 
of its principal feeders are all esteemed holy. The river may be considered 
to be formed near the village of Kanabal, just north-west of Islamabad, 
where its headwaters, the Arpat from the north-east, and the Bring and 
S&mlran from the south-east, unite. Two or three miles north of Islamabad 
the Jhelum receives the Lidar, which rises iu the snows north of the Shlsha 
Nag, and which contributes a volume of water scarcely inferior to that of 
the Jhelum. 

A few miles north of Bij Behdra it receives the united waters of the 
Veshau and Rembiara rivers, both of whioh flow down from the Panjdl 
mountains, the former stream rising in the holy fouut of Konsa N4g and 
the latter in tho Nandan Sar and Bhag Sar. 

At Srinagar it receives the Dudh Gauga stream, which also rises in the 
Panjal range. Below the city of Srinagar, at tho village of Shadipur, it 
is joined on the right bank by the Sind, which is the largest of all its tri¬ 
butaries in the valley. Besides these it is fed by numerous smaller streams 
and mountain torrents, and its waters communicate with those of the Dal 
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Anehar, and Manas Bal lakes. From its junction with the Sind river the 
Jhelum continues its north-westerly course to the Wular lake, which it 
leaves above the town of Sopur, and then flows on in a south-westerly 
direction to Baramula, receiving midway the waters of the Pokru river, the 
drainage of the north end of the Kashmir valley. 

The whole length of the Jhelum from its source to Baramula is 150 miles. 

Here it leaves the Kashmir valley by a narrow gorge, and after a course 
of 190 miles moro through the hills it reaches the plains near Jhelum. 

The whole mountain course of the Jhelum from beyond Vernag to 
Mangla is 380 miles, and its fall is about 8,000 feet, or 21 per mile. 

From the hills to its junction with the Chen&b, between Jliung and Uch, 
its general direction is south-westerly, aud its length about 240 miles. Its 
whole length from its source to its confluence with the Chenab is therefore 
about 620 miles. 

From Baramula to MozafarabXd the Jhelum, which is here called simply 
the Dariya, pursues a westerly course for 80 miles. 

The total fall between these places is 2,800 feet, or 35 feet per mile, 
and the character of the river entirely changes from a placid and sluggish 
stream to a roaring torrent. 

At Mozafarab&d the Kishan Qanga (a large river from the snowy 
mountains to the north) falls into tho Jhelum. Its water is always cool 
and good for drinking. ( Plowden.) 

Below MozafaniMd, the Jhelum sweeps suddenly vound to the south, and, 
after receiving at Rora the Kunara or Naiusuk river, continues the same 
courso to the town of Jhelum, a distance of 140 miles. The road botween 
Srinagar aud Mari crosses it by an iron bridge suspended between masonry 
piers, near the village of Kohala, where there is likewise a ferry. The fall 
in this part of the river is 1,400 feet, or 10 feet per mile. 

Breadth.—hi Islamabad the breadth of tho stream is 120 feot, with 
a maximum depth of 12 feet 8 iuches. 

In its course through the city of Srinagar, the channel of the river is 
narrowed to 250 and even to 200 feet, with a varying depth of from 6 to 
12 feet. 

Bankt .—In the Min&war district the Jhelum flows often between steep, 
rooky hanks, several hundred feet high; anon it reaches a spot where a ravine 
coming down makes its margin accessible; again for a time more gradual 
slopes, or smaller cliffs that edge some plateau, form its hanks; still again it 
comes between high cliffs, and in deep curves finds its way round loftier 
promontories, such nearly-isolated spots being often crowned with a fort, as 
where R4mk6t and Mangla stand; then, at last, it debouches into the plain, 
where it is bounded by low banks, and finds room to spread out and divide, 
to'form islands with its ever-varying channels, and otherwise disport itself 
as a river delighted to have escaped from the mountains that restrained it. 
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In the Kashmir valley the immediate banks of the stream are level and 
unvaried; their height above the water may be 15 feet when the river is 
low, as in winter; bat on the snow melting the river rises, and if at that 
time there is two or three days' rain, the additional volume of water is 
enough to make the river overflow. Against this the bank is all along 
artificially raised a few feet, but a heavy and continuous fall of rain will 
make the river overtop that bank as well, and produce a flood over all the 
flat, which may cause considerable damage to the crops over an area of 
many square miles. At Rora the banks overhang the river in high verti¬ 
cal precipices and are at least 150 yards apart. 

At TbandXli the ground forms a low, flat, semicircular reach, but little 
raised above the channel of the river, whilst the opposite (right) bank 
shelves precipitously to the water’s edge. 

Navigation .—From Islamabad to Baramula the river is navigable 
throughout its entire course, about 80 miles, except in seasons of unusual 
drought; and its waters teem with fish. The fall is only 400 feet in 120 
miles, or 8 83 feet per mile, and the average rate of the current is about 
1J miles per hour, or even less. 

The river is much used for navigation; it is the great highway of Kash¬ 
mir. The goods that come from India by the Jamu road, over the Banihfl 
pass, are brought by land carriage—-by coolies, ponies, or bullocks, as it may 
be, as far as Kanabal; thence boats taka them to Srinagar. The boats float 
down the stream at the rate of 11 to 2 miles an hour. 

Below Baramula the river is not navigable till it reaches the plain. 

Volume. —The stream is in places very sluggish, and the surface of the 
water covered with the green slime common to stagnant pools. In December, 
Moorcroft found the river 210 feet broad, with a mean depth of 9 feet 
and a velocity of 2,400 feet per hour, or of O'GCee feet per second, which 
gives a discharge of 1,150 cubic feet per second. At Sumbal, below the 
junction of the Sind river, the average depth of the water is about 14 
feet. On the 16th December, Trebeck found the depth of water from one 
to three fathoms. Assuming 12 feet as the average depth in Decem¬ 
ber, and the rate of the current at 2,400 feet per hour (the same as at 
Srinagar), tho winter discharge of the united streams of the Jhelum and 
Siyd rivers will be 2,480 cubic feet. 

At Baramula the discharge is probably not more, as the waters of the 
Pohvu river may be supposed to supply the great loss by evaporation on the 
Wular lake. 

The total discharge of the Jhelum below Mozafarabad has been calcu¬ 
lated to be 8,600 cubic feet per second. 

The discharge of the Jhelum, as it enters the plains, has been estimated 
at 4,000 cubic feet. 

Valley .—By the banks of the river a flat plain lies, extending along the 
north-eastern side of the Kashmir valley from Islamabad north-westward 
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for more than 60 miles, with a width varying from 2 or 8 to 15 miles. 
The levels are 6,400 feet at Kanabal and Islamabad, 6,286 feet at Srina¬ 
gar, and 5,180 feet at the furthest point by the shore of the Wular lake; 
these show a fall of 165 feet in the first 80 miles, and 56 feet only in the 
next 24 miles; to the eye it is a complete level, but it does, in truth, slope in 
the general direction of the river, which flows to an oxtent corresponding to 
the fall of the river. The flat is just like the alluvial flats that make the 
meadow-lands by the side of our English streams; its surface has been 
formed, as theirs has been, by deposition of sediment on the water over¬ 
flowing at flood-time ; hero, however, it has not been kept in meadow, but 
has to a great extent been brought under the plough. The plain is nar¬ 
rowest 10 or 12 miles below-Islamabad ; about Srinagar and beyond it is 
wide. In this last part great portions of the flat are a marsh covered with 
water in spring and summer, and left dry in winter. Other portions are 
more permanently covered and make weedy lakes; at the north-west ex¬ 
tremity of the 50 miles of length there is a large expanse of water called 
the Wular lake, some 10 miles by 6 in extent. 

A few miles above Srinagar, on the left bank, is a low marsh called 
Shalun, fed by mountain streams. Another tract of water is the Dal lake. 
Farther down on the left bank, the streams fall into marshy expanses that 
are not permanently covered with water. These marshes are separated by an 
artificial bunk from the river, but certain channels themselves banked for 
some distances allow of communication between. Small villages are seen 
on little pieces of ground, slightly above the level of tho marsh, whose in¬ 
habitants get their living as much from the water as from the land round. 
In winter a great deal of the land becomes dry and affords some posture. 
The river continues on, embanked. Various portions of grounds of tbo low 
marsh level have been recovered by embanking. Deposition of silt is also 
occurring, and tending to raise wbat is still subject to inundation, and to 
carry the channel of the river farther and farther out into the Wular lake, 
with which these raarsheB communicate. A mile or two below the Wular 
lake is the town of Sopur. The river goes on, winding through a flut 
country like that above Srinagar, and at about 18 miles from the lake the 
stream reaches Baramula, where the gorge begins and the character of the 
river immediately changes. 

From Baramula to Mozafarabad, a distance of 80 miles, the valley is 
narrow and confined by the spurs of two mountain ranges. On the north 
ia the K6j Ndg. On the south is a ridge which starts from the Panjab 
range at Gulmarg and continues for some 60 miles, along a great part of 
which its height is from 9,000 to 12,000 feet; it extends, narrowing, to the 
•harp bend of the river at Mozafarabad. There is a road along each side 
of the valley. The first 26 miles of the gorge is through extremely 
fine scenery, of wooded mountaiu-slopes, broken by cliff-surfaces, that rise to 
great heights above the path. Some of the forest is of deodar, of which 
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much has been felled to be sent down the stream to Jhelum, for ose in the 
Panjdb. Villages are met with at intervals; after Baramula the houses are 
no longer of the fashion of Kashmir, but are flat-roofed. People of the 
Kashmiri race extend about one day's march down the valley, and after 
them one comes to the tribes called Kakkd and Barabd. The villages are 
upon alluvial plateaus, at a considerable height above the river: on these 
plateaus, too, is a great deal of rice cultivation. 

The temperature of the valley below Baramdla is much higher than in 
the Kashmir valley, from the hills running up at so steep an angle on both 
sides. Up the lateral streams are some rich aud fertile valleys, with small 
scattered villages in them. The chief wealth of the inhabitants are their 
buffaloes. The pasturage in the adjoining hills being very rich, they make 
large quantities of butter and ghi. 

At Kohala the stream flows in a deep and narrow passage. Between 
Mozafarabdd and Kohdla the heat is insupportable,—full as the little 
hollows are with rice cultivation, and shut in on all sides by mountains. 
Dr. Bellew, marching from Kohdla to Mozafarabdd, thus describes the 
valley :— 

« From Kohdla to Chikar our route lay through the narrow winding pass of the river 
Jhelum, over an uninterrupted talus strip, out at intervals by deep ravines, through whioh 
poor the torrent feeders of the main stream below. On its shelving slopes are terraoed 
flats of rice and rnaizo cultivation, and the homesteads of its peasantry surrounded by their 
orchards and hedges. Between these oeoupiod plots, the general surface of the uneven 
tract is set with a more or lees abundant brushwood jungle. Above this river-bank tract 
the hills slope away to lofty peaks, presenting, in infinite variety of surface, a vast 
extent of uniformly verdant pasture, which (broken by neither rock nor forest) spread* up 
their sides to the highoet summits. At Chikar we left this tame scene, and passed on to a 
wooded region, the pine aud cedar forests of whioh vie in magnificenoe with the majentie 
heights they clothe." 

Bridges .—There are two iron bridges, vie., at Domel a new cantilever 
bridge, at Kohdla a suspension bridge. 

The following kcvidl bridges exist 


Numbor. 

Named, 

Length Id 
yard*. 

Breadth In 
feet. 

Number of 
pier*. 

Average depth 
of water in 
feet.' 

i 

Kanabal. . 



66 

12 


4 * 

2 

llij Behdra 



100 

17 


6 

3 

Pampdr . . 



132 

14 


61 

4 

■gsggasH— 



134 

20 




6 

S3 ( Hubba Kadal 



97 

24 




6 

^ \ Fateh 



88 

17 


1 

. 

7 

< Zaina . . 



96 

24 



10 

8 

co J Haiti 



82 

17 


1 


9 

o f Naya 



75 

18 



l 

10 

\8uffa 

• 


110 

19 


J 


11 

Sumbal . 



112 

16 


15 

12 

Sopdr 

• 


214 

16 

3 

28 

18 

Baramdla . . 

• 


146 

16 

6 

24 


(/»ce.) 
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Above Cri the Jhelum baa once been spanned by a stone bridge thrown 
across a very narrow part from oliff to cliff; but to judge from the lownesa 
of the remaining portions of the abutments, the bridge must have been 
swept away by the very first extraordinary rise of the river. Opposite fJri 
the river is now crossed by a suspension bridge of leather ropes. Above 
Hattian there is a second suspension bridge, of twisted leather ropes, 258J 
feet in length; and a third near Mozafarabad, just above the junction of 
the Kishan Ganga. There is a nara bridge at Rora. 

Floods .—The Jhelum is liable to flood on the melting of the snows, and 
if heavy and continuous rain comes at the same time, the river overflows 
its banks and destroys many square miles of crops. The flooding extends 
down to Srinagar: the water, however, does not enter its streets, for the whole 
space occupied by the city is made ground, being raised some feet above the 
natural level by the artificial accumulations of centuries. The environs, 
however, suffer from the flood ; the part where the English visitors dwell 
is sometimes covered, the bank constructed to defend it may give way or be 
overtopped. Drew has known 6 feet of water above the plain behind the 
visitors’ houses. 

Various descriptions of bridges. —■ Nara —a kind of rope-bridge. A single 
cord stretched across from bank to bank, and secured on either side to 
some projecting rock or firmly-set tree. The cord is furnished with a 
loop cradle, which is slung on to it by a forked piece of wood. This last 
forms the upper part of the cradle, which, when once adjusted, is irremov¬ 
able from the cord, though it slides freely backwards and forwards on it by 
shaking the cord. Dr. Bellew describes the passage of a man by one of 
these bridges 

“ He cautiously stepped down to the edge of the rook, pulled tho oradlo to him, 
aeated himself in the loop, tho aides of its single cord passing between his flank 
and arm on eaoh Bide, and pushing off from the bank, at onc8 shot half-way across; and 
now commenced the exciting part of the passage. In the outset tho cradle with its 
freight slid down the slope of tho cord with rapidity and ease ; but midway was brought 
to a stand-still in tho sag produced by its weight. The man rested a moment to allow 
the vibration of the cord to ccaso, and then commenced to finish his transit. This he 
did by seizing the oord with both hands, and propelling himself forward by a sudden jerk 
of the legs, grabbing it a foot or two in advance; and so on by a repetition of this process 
he worked his way up the slope to the other bank. The cord is nothing hut a close, 
thick, and strong twist of a long climbing plant mixed with the straight twigs of a 
species of indigofera; but the cradle and shore fastenings are of raw hide in addition.” 

These bridges are only used where the banks are very steep and the 
stretch across not very wide. They require repair every year, but are very 
strong and capable of crossing horses and sheep, which are, for the purpose, 
slung in the oradle as usual, and let gently down one slope by paying out 
a rope attached to it, and hauled up the other by a similar arrange¬ 
ment. 

The jhula bridge consists cf three ropes stretched across the stream, at 
• a central height of 8 or 10 feet, between two buttress pier6, built up of loose 
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boulders and brushwood faggots, at the ends of the current. Each pier 
slopes as a oauseway on the land side, and drops as a wall towards the water, 
whilst in its substance are imbedded several strong upright posts as sup¬ 
ports for the bridge ropes. These ropes are disposed across from side to 
side in the form of a triangle, so that a cross section would mark the points 
of a capital V, thus,—two parallel ropes forming the upper plane and a 
ceutral one the lower plane. This disposition is maintained throughout the 
•stretch by large V-shaped prongs of wood, which, at intervals of 4 or 
5 yards, are secured in position above and below by thongs of raw hide, 
and further strengthened above by a cording which is passed across be¬ 
tween the two upper points where they are fixed to those ropes. 

When, with a bridge of large span, there is a high wind, traffic is some¬ 
times stopped. Drew says the greatest span of a bridge of this sort that 
he knew is about 800 feet. Pour-footed beasts cannot cross these bridges. 
Such a bridge as this is renewed every three years. 

The kadal bridge .—These bridges are all made of deodar wood, upon 
the same plan, and are constructed in the following manner: A triangular 
space, with its apex streamwards, iB formed in the bed of the river by strong 
stakes, which are well driven down, and covered with planks on the outside, 
to a height of about 8 feet; this space is then filled with heavy stones, 
and forms the foundation of the pier. Each pier consists of alternate layers 
of deodar trunks. The trunks are placed about a foot apart, and each suc¬ 
ceeding layer is broader than the previous one, and laid at right angles to 
it. The trunks are fastened together at thoir ends by strong wooden pegs. 
The piers arc united by long and very stout deodar trunks, which stretch 
across from one to another, and which are laid about 2 feet apart. The 
platform consists of rough planks or slender poles, which are closely laid 
across the trunks which connect the piers, and fastened at each end by 
wooden pegs. ~ In some eases over the platform there is a coating of grass 
and earth, and a railing on each side, but often there is neither. 

This kind of bridge is very strong and durable, despite its rickety con¬ 
struction. 

The timber, being cedar, is very durable, and accidents rarely occur, 
owing to the elasticity of the construction, and the outlet afforded to 
sudden floods through the many passages in the substance of the piers. 
Dr. Bellew witnessed the behaviour of these bridges in the inundation of 
1869, and though they were nearly swamped by the flood, none of them 
gave way. 

Tbe shindz, which is commonly used on the Indus and other rivers 
of the Panjfib, is merely an inflated hide either of the ox or goat. Each 
skin is inflated by blowing through a woodeD vent fixed in one of the fore¬ 
legs of the hide, and closed by a wooden plug of the same material. The 
little float thus formed is then held on the side of the stream till the rider, 
striding across it, passes each leg through a loop of strapping hanging 
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like a stirrup-leather on each side, and holding each vent ping in either 
band, lays his ohest upon the bide and plunges out into the current, pad¬ 
dling with arms and legs as in the act of swimming. Much dexterity and 
skill are required in the proper management of these wouderful little floats 
to prevent a sudden capsize. 

JHtfLA— 

A description of bridge. (See " Jhelum".) 

JHUNG—Lat. 83° 12'. Long. 78° 48'. Elev. 

A large village in Naoshera, situated about a mile north of Mirpur, by the 
path leading-towards Chaomuk. There are about eighty houses in this 
village, which is a very green spot in the arid plain j it contains, it is said, 
as many as thirty-two wells, which never dry. 

JING—Lat. 84° 27'. Long. 73° 41'. Elev. 

A village situated on the top of the spur many hundred feet above the 
right bauk of the Kiahan Gauga river, near the junction of the tJrshi 
stream. It lies above the path between Balngran and Mandal. 

JINGHANO—Lat. 32° 63'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

A neat village in the province of Jamu, situated near the left bank of the 
Tawf, at the south-east end of the plain which extends from the Chen&b at 
Rfasi. There is a castle built on the steep bank of a ravine above the 
village. ( Vigne.) 

JINRALI—Lat. 82° 38'. Long. 76° 51'. Elev. 

A villuge in the Basaoli district, situated about 12 miles north of 
that town, on the road towards Badrawfir. The houses, which arc much 
scattered, are surrounded by cultivation. There is a baoli of clear cool 
water, shaded by trees, on the side of the path. 

Jl(jR— 

A Dogr& caste. They are the carriers, called kahars in the plains, whose 
occupations are the carriage of loads on the shoulder, including the palan- 
kin, and the management of flour-mills worked by water. {Drew.) 

JULAHS— 

Weavers, who form a large proportion of the Muhammadans of Jamu, so 
much so, that one ward of the town is called the “ weavers' quarter." In 
all probability they are descendants of the older Hindu inhabitants of the 
country who have, at different times, been converted to Muhammadanism. 
( Drew .) 

JURA—Lat. 34° 30'. Long. 73° 52'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Draw&r, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, between Darral and. BSran. The fields extend for a considerable 
distance along the river-bank. There are a few fruit and other trees 
%bout the village, which contains twenty houses; amoDg the inhabitants 
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are a carpenter and a blacksmith. A stream flows down through the north 
end of the village, irrigating the rice-fieldB. 

JURNIAL—Lat. 84° 85'. Long. 75* 3'. Elev. 

A village in the Tilail valley, situated at the edge of the forest on the slopes 
of the mountain above the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, which is 
crossed by a rope suspension bridge, about midway between this village 
and Mazakoi, which lies above it on the same side of the river. 

Jurnial contains a masjid, and eight houses inhabited by zamindars, a 
mulla, and a shepherd. The hill-sides above the village are extensively 
cultivated, and below it, to the north-west, a grassy plain extends along 
the river-bank. 

JUTIAL—Lat. 85° 64'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 5,300'. 

A small hamlet in the Gilgit valley, 2 miles east of the Gilgit fort. 
It only contains about sixteen houses, but it overlooks the whole of 
Gilgit and would be a good sito for cantoning troops. It gets its water 
from the Khomar nala. There are several water-mills at Juti&l. 
( Barrow.) 

JUTIPOR—-Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

The place where the successful action was fought on the 6th July 1819 , 
which gave Kashmir to the Sikhs; it is distant about 1 kos from Sim¬ 
plon, and is probably identical with the Chotipura of the map, lat. 33° 41 ', 
long. 74° 60'. 
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KABHI—Lat. 38° 10'. Long. 74° 59'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Chen&b, some miles north-east 
of Riasi. At this place, where the river is deep, tranquil, rather rapid, and 
about 200 yards wide, there is a rope bridge. Horses may be driven into 
the stream and crossed in safety. ( Vigne.) 

KABUTAR KHANA—Lat. 84° 20'. Long. 78° 18’. Elev. 

A camping ground on the winter route to Ydrkandby the Karakoram pass 
on the left bank of the Shyok, between Chang Jungle and Dong-aylak, 
and just above the junction of the Changchenmo river. 

KACHGUL— 

A stream which forms the principal source of the Ramchu river. It rises 
on the slopes of the Panjal range, on the east side of the Choti Gali and 
Chitta Paai passes; the road leading towards those passes lies along the 
bank of the stream. {Allgood.) 

KACHI PlR—Lat. 86° 38'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A pass on the Skardu-Rondu road vid the left bank of the Indus. The 
ascent is steep on both sides, especially on the Rondu 6ide, the road being 
vory bad. The road lies over a spur from the Sulfm&n peak, the path by 
the Indus being nearly impassable. Tho pass opens in the beginning of 
April, when there is much snow, and it iB said to be dangerous owing to 
the steepness of the side slopes. On the 19th June 1888, there was still a 
little snow on the pass. {Aylmer.) 

KACHIL— Lat. 34° 46'. Long. 7l° 18'. Elev. 10,800', approx. 

A pass on the road from Sharidi in the Kishan Ganga valley to Kroras 
and the Lolab. It lies at the head of the small stream which joins the 
Kishan Ganga at Sharidi. It is constantly used by laden animals, but is 
very difficult, for both ascent and descent are very steep. The Kacbil 
valley is only inhabited during the summer months by a few Gujars. 
There is a pleasant camping place in it on this route. {Aylmer.) 

KACHNAMBAL—Lat. 84° 17'. Long. 74° 55'. Elev. 

A village in the Lar pargaDa, situated on the right bank of the Kanknai 
stream, at the western end of the Sind valley. 

KAD— 

The name of a stream which rises on the mountains at the north-west end 
of the Basaoli district, and flows in a south-easterly direction, joining the 
Siowa in lat. 82 u 41', long. 75° 51', below the village of Beakan. Just 
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above the junction, it is crossed by a bridge on the path between Baeaoli 
and Badrawar. 

KADAL— 

A description of bridge. (See “ Jhelcm.” ) 

KAFI DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 18,500'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash river, three marches 
east of Gulbashem. [Montgomerie.) 

KAG—Lat. 34°. Long. 74° 84'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, veiy prettily situated on the sloping 
ground at the foot of lofty pine-clad hills, due east of the Lai Kh&n-ki- 
Garhi. It commands a fine view of the Kashmir valley and the Wnlar 
lake in the distance. 

Yigne states that this village is probably the ancient Kh&gi mentioned 
in the annals of Kashmir as containing a spring from which the old Hindu 
kings used sometimes to send for the water they drank. The Bpring, which 
is now called the Gunj Nag, lies about a quarter of a mile to the south of 
the village; it is enclosed by a tank of rough stones, and the water, which 
is pure and cold, has a curious effect, bubbling up in numerous places 
through the sandy bottom. The natives assert that in winter the water 
becomes warm, and Vigne refers to a warm spring in the neighbourhood. 
From the traces of carving on many of the stones lying about, it would 
appear probable that this was anciently the site of a Hindu temple. The 
materials for building a temple were, it is said, collected some years ago by 
tahsildar diwan Nursing Dial, and now lie in a heap near the spring, but 
on being transferred to another district he relinquished his intention. 

kAgAnI— 

A kind of edifice common in Ladak, generally placed at the entrance to 
villages and houses, the way leading beueath. Constructed of briok, 
plastered over, and painted. (Drew.) 

kahAr— 

A Dogra caste ; carriers. (See " JWa." ) 

KAHNPHR—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village in Kashmir, 12 miles south of Srinagar, on the Jamu-Srinagar 
route. 

KAIlCTA—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A mountain in the range which divides the Zainagir pargana from the 
Lolab valley. Between it and the Sbaribal peak to the north-west there 
is a grazing ground for 600 or 600 sheep for six months; but more than 
that number go there aunually for a shorter period. ( Montgomerie .) 
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& AH OTA—Lat. 88® 58'. Long. 74° 9'. Elev. 

A small village about 10 miles north of Pdnch, on the path towards the 
H£ji P(r. It contains about forty huts, and is situated at the foot of 
the range of hills which bound a rich plateau about 200 feet above the 
right bank of the Bitarh. 

There is a bungalow for travellers in the open fields below the village- 

Coolies and supplies are procurable. ( Figne—I nee.) 

KAILA—Lat. 83° 7'. Long. 75° 38'. Elev. 

A small village in Badrawir, containing four houses inhabited by Hindus; 
it is surrounded with cultivation, and lies high above the right bank of the 
Neru, about 3 miles from its junction with the Chandra Bhaga. 

KAILAS—(Ice Mountain) or Gangri range of mountains, runs through the 
midst of Western Tibet, along the right bank of the Indus, to the junction 
of the Shyok. 

The general direction is from south-east to north-west. The average 
height of the passes over it is 17,000 feet, so the general elevation of the 
range may bo estimated at not less than 20,000 feet. The snow line is at 
about 19,000 feet on the southern and 18,500 on the northern face. 
Cunningham calls this the Kailas range, after the Kailas peak (Kailas Par- 
bat, 22,000 feet), which is situated north of the Manasa Rowara and Rakas Tal 
lakes, and says that the range extends w in one unbroken line from the source 
of the Indus to the junction of the Shyok." Drew denies that this is one 
unbroken chain of mountains, and what he calls the “ L6h Range,” extends 
from the junction of the Hanle stream north-west to the junction of the 
Shyok, a distance of 220 miles. “ The geological structure of this 
range is chiefly clay, slate, gneiss, and granite. Near L6h it is wholly of 
granite, of a very coarse texture.” The principal passes are Tsaka La, 
Tbato La, Chang La, Waris La, Digar La, KhSduug La, Thaglasgd La, and 
Ohdrbat La. ( Cunningham ,) 

KAILGAK ROCKS—Lat. 83° 51'. Long. 75° 59'. Elev. 

These rocks lie in the valley of the Farriabadi stream, about 3(5 miles 
north-east of Maru, on the path leading from that village towards Sura 
and Zanskdr by the Chiling pass. Wood and water are found in the 
vicinity. {Robinson.) 

KAINDIZAL—Lat. 38° 59'. Long. 74° 68'. Elev. 

A village containing a ruined masjid, situated on the left bank of the Jhe- 
lum, a few mileB south of Pampur. 

KAINSPtJR—Lat. 84° 14'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

A considerable village situated a little distance from the left bank of the 
Jhelum, a few miles north-east of Baramula ; in ordinary parlance the 
name is shortened to Kanikpur, and on the spot itself to Kanpur. 

There appear to be satisfactory grounds for concluding that this village 
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marks tlie site of one of the most ancient of the numerous capitals of 
Kashmir, founded by Kanishka, one of the two great Indo-Scythian princes 
and brothers. ( Grotote .) 

KAINU—Lat. 88° 46'. Long. 74* 15'. Elev. 

A small village in Punch, on the left bank of the Mandi stream, about 
7 miles north-east of Punch. 

KiJIPtfRA—Lat. 34° 85'. Long. 74° 39'. Elev. 

A village in the Khuihama pargana, situated on the northern shore of the 
Wular lake on the path between Bandipura and Sopur. ( Ince .) 

KAJNAG (Survey station)—Lat. 84° 13'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 18,185'. 
The name of the range of mountains between the south-west end of the 
Harnal pargana and the valley of the Jhelum. The whole of the range 
between the Kajnag survey station and Bangas, lat. 34° 17', long. 74° 6', 
elev. 18,496', goes by the name of Kajnag. The ridges running from 
the range to the river Jhelum are oovered with fine grass, and the number 
of Gujars that take their cattle up during the summer months is very con* 
siderable, there being hardly a ravine without a family or two inhabiting it. 

The ridge is often of sufficient width to allow indian-corn and wheat to 
be sown on it. The western slopes are invariably bare, while the eastern 
are always clothed with forest. 

On the K&jndg range in July (1856?) were about 18,000 sheep from 
the parganas of Machipura and Hamal, and about 800 ponies, chiefly 
mares with their foals or in foal. The sheep are kept solely for their wool, 
from whioh the Kashmfris make their strong and warm blankets and other 
woollen cloths. 

The axis of the K6jn4g is of granite, with schistose and slaty rocks on 
the spurs running from it; toward its western end it becomes exceedingly 
precipitous and rocky, so that it is nearly impossible to proceed for any 
distance upon the ridge itself, and frequent detours of 8 or 3 miles have 
to be made when passing from peak to peak. 

The cold on these ridges at the early time of year is very great, and a 
high wind constantly blows from the northward. The southern slopes of 
the range are of quite a different character to the northern; for, with the 
exception of the eastern sides of the spurs, which are alone covered with 
forests, the whole is quite bare, or covered only with coarse grass. Some¬ 
what lower this is mainly of the kind called spear-grass. On all level spots 
where the plough can be used excellent wheat is grown, and is considered 
to be the best in the Jhelum valley. The villages are mostly situated in 
the bottom of ravines which run down into the river Jhelum ( q.v,). The 
K&jndg range haB a mean altitude of from 18,000 to 18,000 feet above 
the sea. It gets gradually higher from Baramula towards the centre, but 
afterwards comes to a level of about 10,000 feet. ( Godwin-Austen — Drew.) 
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KAKANt—Lai. SS a 88'. Long. 7S e 57'. EleV. 

A village containing about fifteen houses, situated on the right bank of 
the Punch T6i, a few miles north of Kotli. 

KAKJUNG—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A pastoral valley lying along the banks of the Indus between Nima 
Mud and Chibra, frequented by Hupshu shepherds from December to 
February. (H. Strachey—Moorcruft.) 

kakkaS— 

A hill race peopling the banks of the Jhelum between Grngl and 
Mozafarab&d, and the lower part of the Kishan Ganga valley, chiefly 
on the left bank of the Jhelum. Allied to the Bamb£s (q.v.). 

KALAI—Lat. 88° 44'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A village in the Haveli pargana of Punch, lying on the slopes of the hill 
above the left bank of the Suran river. It contains about twenty houses, 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamfndars, and produces only dry crops. 

KALA PANI— 

A torrent which joins the Kamri Dara, about 6 miles north of the kotal. 
At the junction there is a very good encamping ground; forage and fire¬ 
wood plentiful. The stream, which is about 20 feet broad, is roughly 
bridged. The inhabitants appear to apply the name Kala Pani to the whole 
valley of the Kamri Dara. (Barrow.) 

KALEGRAN—Lat. 84° 25'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. 

A village which extends for a long distance up a gorge on the west side of 
the spar of the Tung mountain, which juts down to the right bank of the 
Kishan Ganga. The principal houses are built in a cluster on the north side 
of the'narrow valley, which is traversed by a torrent flowing down from the 
(•how Gali pass. The village oontains a masjid and a xfarat, and about 
twetity houses inhabited by zatmndurs of the Rati caste, including a car¬ 
penter, a blacksmith, a leather-worker, and a mulla; there are also three 
families of Saiads and three Gujars. The lambardar, tTn AH Sh4h, is also 
lambardar of two or three neighbouring villages. Kalegran forms part 
of the jagfr of R&ja Wall Muhammad Khan, son-in-law of Rdja Sher 
Ahmad Kh4n, of Karnao. 

The village lies high above the Kishan Ganga and at some distance 
from it, but its rice-landB extend down to the banks of the river, and 
may be considered a separate village containing three houses, known as 
Kundi. B6ran, in Lower Drawer, may be reached by a path lying over the 
Chow Gali pass ; that following the course of the Kishan Ganga is de¬ 
scribed as being very difficult. 

KALHAR—Lat. 38° 85'. Long. 78° 69'. Elev. 

A Muhammadan village iu Punch, containing about sixteen houses; it is 
situated on the right bank of the Punch T6i river. 
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KALIPTJR.A—Lat. 84° 27'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 

A small village, containing four houses inhabited by ^amiudara, situated at 
the edge of the forest, about 4 miles south-east of Shalurab, to the west 
of the path between that plaoe and Sopur. 

KALIPtfRA—Lat. 84° 1'. Long. 74° 86'.. Elev. 

A small village in the Birwa pargana, containing four houses inhabited by 
xamfndars. It is situated on the sloping side of a ravine, to the west of the 
path between Makahdma and Drang. 

KALI THAR or BLACK RANGE— 

A name given to this ridge on account of the dark hue which it pre¬ 
sents in some states of the atmosphere when seen from a distance. 

The road from Jamu to Rajuon passes this village to the north-west 
of Aknur. Ascending from the Chenib valley, an elevated plateau, much 
intersected with ravines, is reached: elevation quite 2,000 feet above 
the sea. From this plateau the rook rises up steeply for many miles* 
attaining a level of more than 3,000 feet above the Bea, and forming a bold, 
narrow ridge. The farther slope is steeper, presenting an escarpment 
properly and geologically so-called—a really fine instance j for 20 miles 
it continues without a break, having a face of 1,000 feet of vertical height, 
at a slope in some parts of 45°, in some rather less, everywhere marked by 
variations, according to the alternate outcrop of beds of sandstone and of 
clay. (Drew.) 

KALLAIN—Lat. 33° 3'. Long. 76° 41'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawar, situated on the slopes of the spur between the Nerd 
river and Bin Kad stream. It lies about 11 miles north-west «of Bad¬ 
rawar, and is the usual stage between that town and Doda. There are 
a great many fruit-trees about the village, and extensive cultivation, the 
fields being unusually large. There is a small government garden in the 
village and a baraddri for the accommodation of travellers. 

Supplies are procurable, but water is scarce, as the Bin Kad, the nearest 
stream, flows at a considerable distance below the village, and the only 
source in the village is a pool in which rain-water is collected. The qsual 
encamping ground is near this pool. 

The village contains about twenty houses, inhabited by zamindars, who 
are almost exclusively Hindus. 

KALLAN—Lat. 33° 8'. Long. 75° 33'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawar, situated above the left bank of the Chandra Shiga, 
a little to the west of Doda. There is a deep ravine on the east side of the 
village, through the bottom of which a stream flows into the river. There 
are both Hindus and Muhammadans among the inhabitants, who nun}her 
sixteen families. It is stated that recruits for the maharija's. army are 
frequently collected and drilled in this village.- 
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KALLI KUND— 

A small mountain-lake in the hills to the west of Badrawir, 

KALTURA—Lat. 84° 24'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Pohru river. Colonel Beja 
Singh attempted to build an aqueduct over the river at this place, to convey 
water into the Zainagir pargana. ( Montgomerie .) 

KAMAKDORI (Bdrd Kasskaturi). 

KAMAKDORI PASS—Lat. 35° 8'. Long. 74° 16'. Elev. 18,750', approx- 
» A pass over the Kishan Oanga-Indus watershed and connecting Chilas 
with Sharidi. The road from Sharidi to the pass leads up the Samgan 
stream (qv.), and is 28 miles long. It is at present unfitted for baggage 
animals, but could easily be improved. The pass is over a narrow stony 
ridge with remains of old stone breastworks on it. For 600 or 700 feet on 
either side the descent is very steep. There is, eveu in August, a little 
snow on the Chilas side. The head of the valley on the Chilas side much 
resembles that of the Samgan. Within a mile of the top on either side 
good pasturage is to be obtained. Wood in moderate quantities is found 
within 2 miles of the pass. 

By following the ridge to the south-west for mile another pass 
(14,000' ?) is reached leading into the top of the Gnmot valley. The top 
is flat and easy, but there is a steep ascent from the head of the Samgan 
stream, where there is a lake rather under £ mile long by J milo broad. 

Between the head of the Gamot valley and Chilas territory, the hills 
appear rounded and easy, and there must be some good passes. 

This pass is said to be open for six months. (Aylmtr.) 

KAMARA or KOMARA—Lat. 85° 25'. Long. 75° 84'. Elev. 

A large pargana in the ilaka of Skardu (Baltist&n), the last village on 
the north side of the Skardu plain; to the north conglomerate and clay- 
beds rise in steep banks. The fields rise in terraces one behind another, on 
a steeply-Bloping platform. It is said to contain 800 houses, and is the 
first march on the Skardd-Gilgit road. ( Thornton — Aylmer.) 

KAMBAI—Lat. 88° 13'. Long. 74° 4'. Elev. 

.A village and fort in a district of the same name in the province of Nno- 
shera; they lie to the west of the road between Bbimbar and Kotli, a few 
miles south-west of Dharmsdh. Vigne states that though finely situated 
on a rock, the country round the fort seems too much confined. ( Figne — 
Allgood.) 

KAMBO or SKAMBU—Lat. 84° 27'. Long. 76° 14'. Elev. 

A small village of ten houses on the left bank of the Purik river (Wakha- 
chu). There is an artificial aqueduct here, about 1 mile in length. 
(Cunningham—Aylmer.) 

KAMIL— 

This river is formed of three streams—the Bangas, the Rangwari, and the 
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Bad Khol, or Buranambal—which rise on the mountain elopes at the north* 
west end of the valley of Kashmir, and unite near Drangiari; the river 
then flows in a north-easterly direction through the Uttar pargana, 
joining the LoUb or Lahwal stream near the village of Mogaipur, and 
forming the Fohru river. Above the village of Riri the lacustrine deposit 
reaches the height of about 800 feet above the river, resting on the 
primeval rock through which the Kamil flows, and which in some places is 
cut down to the depth of 80 or 40 feet. 

The Bangas stream is bridged beneath Drangiari, and the Kamil 
between the villages of Zunabeshi and Riri, also opposite the fort and 
village of Shalurah, where the river flows in two channels, just west of 
which, under the village of Champlra, there is a ford. 

The Kamil as it crosses the Shalurah plain is very rapid, and daring 
the melting of the snows is quite impassable. {Montgomerie—Godwin- 
Austen.) 

KAMMAR—Lat. 33° 29'. Long. 75° 21'. Kiev. 

A village in the ShahaMd valley, lying near the left bank of the SSndran 
river, about 3 miles north-west of Choan. It contains about eight 
houses inhabited by zamfndars and three families of pirz&dds, who oocnpy 
a brick building on the mound, in the middle of the village. Below it ia 
the zf&rat of the Kadam Rasul, now a mass of ruins, beneath which the 
precious relic is said to be buried. 

kamrAj— 

The name of one of the two great divisions of the Kashmir valley, compris¬ 
ing the north-western portion. It is divided into two zillas and eighteen 


parganas 



Name of parffina. 





Till station or cWsf pUo«. 

1. Ktuhin 

• • • 





Baramdla. 

2. Telgan 

• • • 





Bopdr. 

8. Khuhi 

• * • 






4. Khuihama . 

a « ♦ 





Bandipdra. 

5. Zainagir 

6. Ham al 

* * • 





Shewn. 

a • • 




a 

Hadipdra. 

Lai par. 

Shall} rah. 

7. Loitfb 

a a • 




a 

8. Uttar 

a a « 




a 

9. Machiprfra . 

a a a 





Hand wars. 

10. R&mhal 

a • a 





Shaldrah. 

11. Naibarai 

a a a 

Patan Zilla. 





** 

12. Dansu . 

• • • 





Bargain. 

Bybug. 

13. Macbihdma . 

a a a 

a 




14. Birwa or Bird 

• a a 

a 

a 


a 

Birwa. 

16. Baogil 

a a « 

a 

a 


a 

Lolpdr. 

16. Parozpdr . 

a a a 


a 


a 

Kowaa. 

17. Baremozapain 

a a a 

a 

a 



8 timbal. 

18. L&r . 

a a a 

a 

a 



Arats. 
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Dl\ Elmslie states that it has beenconjeotured that Kamraj, or Kemrtfc, 
a* H< is sometimes called, is derived fro* Kama Raj, the territory o£ Kema, 
the god of love. 

It is chiefly karewa land, cut into by various streams which unite with 
the drainage of the Lolab and U ttar streams to form the Pohru river. 

KAMRI— Lat. 84° 48'. Long. 74°58'. Elev. 13,1(50'. 

A pass between the Burzil valley of Qurais and the Aster valley on the 
Kashmir-Gilgit road. 

After crossing the watershed, the route follows the western branch of 
the Astor river through Ratlu and Chngam. This route is practicable for 
laden animals, and is shorter, and on the whole easier, than that by the 
Dorikun pass (#.».), but it is closed by snow for nearly six months, i.e., 
a few weeks longer than the other route. Unladen men can, however, 
generally cross the Dorikun pass during the winter, while the Karari hr 
closed to all. The Kamri was crossed on May 15th, 1880, by unladen men 
for the first time that year. 

Iu 1885 the pass was closed by snow till July, but the snowfall was 
abnormal. From Baugla in the Burzil valley, there is a steep ascent of 
over S,000 feet to the first ridge, the Dill-side being bare of trees, but 
clothed with luxuriant herbage. The road then wiuds in and out, up and 
down, across the spurs from the Gatumi or Gotamara mountain to the 
erest of the Kamri ridge, which is a well-mnrked depression in the ranges. 
Oue third of a mile from the crest the road descends by a zig-zag down 
a steep ravine to the Kamri Dara. The pass is not a difficult one when 
clear of snow, but when the snow is lying it certainly is very difficult 
indeed. It is 61 miles from Gurais to Gurikftt of Astor. 

In the Gilgit-Astor map this pass is given a second name, viz., Raj. 
deaugan, whioh is incorreot. At all events, Kamri is the only name one 
bean. (Barrow—Manifold.) 

KAMRI DARA— 

A branch valley of the Astor valley of Kashmfr, which may be consider- 
ed the main western branch of the Astor valley. Including its side valleys 
it contains about eighteen villages, with a total estimated population of 
about nine hundred souls, all D4rds, speaking the Shina dialect. Both 
Bunfs and Shfas are represented. The Sunfs shave their heads, while the 
Bhias wear their hair long. The men delight in polo and sport. Their 
arms comprise swords and matchlocks, and bows and arrows. There is 
no fruit in the valley, except the mulberry. Wheat and vegetables only 
are grown. The cold iB extreme in winter, and from December to Mareh 
the people are confined to their houses. Wood and water are plentiful. 

Above Rattu the valley, generally speaking, is fairly open (half to one 
mile), with plenty of good forage, but below it becomes coufined between 
steep rocky ranges of bills. The principal village in the valley is Cbu- 
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gim, and the chief tributaries are the Kala Pani, the Lyonhudar, the 
Mir Malika and Rupal nalat. 

The name Kamri Dara seems to be locally unknown, and the inhabitants 
generally speak of the main river as the Kala Pani. The latter, howevor, 
at its junction is certainly the lesser stream of the two. The Kamri 
river is fordable in summer with great difficulty below the junction of the 
Bast stream, down which comes the Qagai route. It is crossed by bridges 
at the following places : once near Tsin between ShanWsrghar and 
Chugam, once at Chugam, and twice between Chugam and Gurikftfc. 

The principal crops are jao, kdnik, cheni, tromba, and mitta. Taxes 
are paid in kind and appear to be heavy. Generally speaking, the road 
down the valley is good. 

The gorge between Chugam and G urikfit would be a splendid place 
to resist any force advancing from the Bunjf direction. 


Resources. 


Villtgei. 

Hoout. 

Kona*. 

Homed 

CAttU. 

Shetp nil 

goat!. 

.Remarks. 

Mir Mslik valley 


• 

• 

a 


15 

26 

60 

600 


Rupal valley 


e 

• 

• 


46 

(?) 40 

(P) 120 

(P) 1,200 


1 " ” i 11 


• 

• 

* 


3 

8 

20 

200 


8hankargbar 


s 

a 

a 


4 

3 

16 



lipi and ttomai 


• 

a 

• 


9 

11 

66 

600 


Dirla . 


a 

• 

a 


11 

8 

48 



PharUai 


• 

• 

a 


2 

3 

20 



Pbakarkot . 


• 

• 

• 



6 

30 



T»in . 


• 

• 

» 



6 

20 

800 


Gorial 


a 

■ 

a 

L 


5 

10 

200 


ltatto . . 


• 

e 

a 

a 

8 

10 

86 

800 


MninUi . 


s 

a 

V 

. 

8 

16 

30 

800 

1 smith. 

Chugam 



• 

• 

• 

12 

20 

40 

400 








129 

157 

493 

4,960 



(Ahmad Alt Khdn — Barrow — Aylmer ,) 


KANABAL—Lat, 33° 44'. Long. 75° 11'. Elev. 

A village situated on both banks of the Jhelum, about a mile west of 
Islamabad. It is distant by land about 4 miles above Bij-Behdra, but 
the journey by boat occupies about three hours and a half; large boats do 
not usually ascend beyond it on account of the shallowness of the water. 
There is a rest-house. 

Dr. Ioce gives the following particulars regarding the wooden bridge 
which crosses the JheLum at this village: length 63 yards, breadth Is 
feet, average depth of water beneath 4} feet. It is supported by a single 
woodta pier and masonry abutments. (HUgel — Vigne — htee.) 
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KANAGUND—Lat. 84° 4'. Long. 75° 7’. Elev. 

A considerable village lying about a mile uortb-east of Arphal, on the east 
aide of the upper extremity of the Ttal valley, where it becomes very nar¬ 
row. The ziarat of fiakir Shaikh S&hib and the rnasjid are most pictur¬ 
esquely situated on a wooded spur just to the east of the village. The 
population numbers about twenty families of zamindars. 

KANAL—Lat. 88° 10'. Long. 75° 84'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwir, situated about 0 miles north-west of Doda, above 
the path leading towards Bagu and the Brari Bui. It contains about six 
houses inhabited by Hindus. 

KANARI RANGE of mountains—'Separates Zanskdr from Ladak. (Bel- 
lev>.) 

KANDABAL—Lat. 84° 16'. Long. 74° 44. Elev. 

A large village which lies on the east shore of the Manas Bal lake, at the 
foot of the Aha Tung mountain. It contains a great many lime-kilns > 
from whence the city of Srinagar is mostly supplied. The limestone is 
procured from the adjoining hills, and the wood for burning it is conveyed 
from the forests in the Sind valley. Huge], who calls these the only lime- 
pits in Kashmir, thus describes them : the kilns are 8 feet in diameter, 
and it takes sixteen days’ labour, and requires 2,000 logs of stout wood, to 
heat them thoroughly. The wood, which is from a species of the fir called. 
Hair, is brought from a distance of 12 kot. 

There were, at the time of his visit, twenty men employed in the kilns 
undet the superintendence of three sepoys. A kharw&r (144 lbs) of burnt 
lime then sold on an average for one rupee. Kandabal has no lands, and 
is simply a settlement within the limits of the Angara valley. ( llilgel — 
Inee — Wingate,) 

KANDA LA—Lat. 84° 3'. Long. 77° 27'. Elev. 10,240'. 

A pass over the Kanari range, leading from Phi, opposite Leli, to Skio. 
At the end of June, a deep bed of snow lay on the left of the pass. On 
the top was the usual votive pile of stones, decorated with rags and bits 
of doth. ( Moorcroft .) 

KANDBARI oe khanbAri PASS— 

Lat. 85° 54'. Long. 78° 56'. Elev. 14,700< (?). 

A para across the Indus-Gilgit watershed, about 6 miles to the west of the 
Chonchar pass. It connects the valley of Kandb&ri (q.v.) with that of 
Shatoohao, which drains iuto the Siugal valley, Gilgit district. It is 
about 700 feet higher than the Chonchar and more difficult. It is only used 
iu summer by the herdsmen and their cattle. ( Ahmad AU Kh&n.) 
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KAND HAMZA—Lat. 84° 42'. Long. 76° 10'. Elev. 

A village and small valley on the right bank of the Indus in Khurmang 
(Baltistan)* It contains thirteen houses. 

KANDI—Lat. 84° 24'. Long.. 78° 52'. Elev. 

A village in the Karnao valley, situated about 2 miles west of the fort-. 
It lies ou the path from Titwal towards the Kashmir valley. The village* 
which is well shaded, contains in its upper and lower divisions ten families 
of pirzidas, ten zamindars of the Bambd caste, a mulla, a kazf, a black* 
smith, and a carpenter. 

Just east of the village there are three masjids, and close to the path 
is the ziarat of Nizam-u-din Aulia; all these buildings, which are of the 
Kashmiri style of architecture, show traces of fine wood-carving. 

KANDI— 

A stream which rises at the south-east end of the Koluarawa valley, to 
the south of the Diosur pargana. It takes a north-westerly course through 
the strath and, after effecting a junction with the Buzu stream from the 
south, empties itself into the Veshau, at the mouth of the valley, near the 
village of Haujipur, lat. 88° 87', long. 74° 58'. ( Vigne.) 

KANDNI—Lat. 3S C 18'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwar, situated about 0 miles south of the town of that 
name, above the road leading towards D<}da. On the path beneath the 
village an immense projecting rock gives shelter from sun or rain, which 
has been increased by surrounding the spot with great branches of trees. 
Consequent on its position, about a mile north of the suspension bridge 
over the Chandra Bh&ga, and the convenience of the water-supply from a 
hill torrent which rushes down close by, travellers frequently seek the 
protection of this rock. {Hervejf.) 

KANDPtJR—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 76° 10'. Elev. 

A village situated on the edge of the Karalu Puthra table-land, about 
two miles north-east of Bij-Bebara. It contains about twelve houses and 
produces corn. 

KANDRIK LA —See “ Pcrik La." 

KANELWAN—Lat. 83° 48'. Long. 75° 12'. Elev. 

A village in the Dachinpara pargana, of which it is the tahsfl station. 

KANETTA—Lat. 83 5 45'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A village in Punob, in the Haveli pargana, situated above the left bank of 
the Suran river. The village, which is inhabited by Muhammadans, is 
divided into two separate parts, and contains in all about fifty houses. 

KANGAM NAG—Lat. 88° 87’. Loog. 76° 21'. Elev. 

A spring, situated about three quarters of a mile north-east of Sof, on the 
direct path leading into the Nowbdg valley. It rises in a natural pool in 
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a pretty grassy dell, shaded by trees. The pool, which is about 25 feet in 
diameter, contains some small fish. The water of this spring, though 
very clear and bright, and pleasing both to sight and taste, is not esteemed 
by the natives. It does not appear to be impregnated by iron or any other 
mineral substance. 

KANGAN—Lat. 84° 10'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

One of the largest villages in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank 
of the river. It is said to contain 15 houses. It contains a large building, 
which is used as a mosque. 

The laud in the neighbourhood is fruitful and well cultivated. There 
is a well-shaded spot suitable for encamping, and supplies aud water are 
procurable. ( Moorcroft — Aylmer.) 

kAngrI— 

A small earthen pot about 6 inches across, enclosed in basket-work; it 
contains live charcoal. The Kashmiri’s hold this beneath their great gowns 
against their bodies, and the heat from it, especially when they are seated 
on the floor, diffuses itself beneath their olothing, and makes up for the 
scautiness and looseness of it. (Drew.) 

KANGWATTAN—Lat. 33° 36'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A few Gujara’ huts, situated in a beautiful glade amid the mountains, on 
the right bank of the Veshau river, about a mile south of the junction of 
the Chitti Nadi. At this spot the river is bridged by a single pine tree 
about 96 feet in length, thrown across the stream; it may also be forded. 

KAnI PASS-Jjat. 35° 38'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A pass in Ddrdistin connecting Gor with the Sai valley at Damot. It is 
not muoh used, except for taking cattle to the Gandai valley, and is alto¬ 
gether closed for four months by snow. (Ahmad All Khde.) 

KANJI— 

A river in Baltistdn, vising in about latitude 84° 10' and longitude 76° 
36', and flowing into the Indus some 5 miles above Dali. It is also 
called the Sangoldma river. The portion of the valley in which Kharbu is 
situated is wide, skirted by gently sloping hills, which at some distance on 
the left bank rise into high mountains, but on the right only attain a 
moderate elevation. Alluvium occurs, indurated into a hard conglomerate. 
Kanji valley forms a part of the ilaka of Kargil. 

Communieatione .—The Leh-Srinagar road passes for some distance down 
this valley, entering by the Fotu La and leaving by the Namika La. From 
it a branch road leads to Kanji and then into Stiru by the Yigne L* or 
Kanji La. It is said to be very bad. 

Another branch road leads down the valley to the Indus. This is said 
to be very fair. 
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Village or _ 
pergana. 

Honae*. 

Horaea. 

Donkeys. 

Taka. 

Zhoa. 

Cowa. 

Sheep 
and goats, 

Bemarka. 

Kanji . 
Kharbu 
Heniakot . 

TAkai . 
Ohiktan 

mu 

ll 

(P) 40 

1 

<?) 10 

2 

”’l 

‘i 

8 

15 

7 

8 

(f)50 


Buddhists (1 eknith). 
Bnddhiata. 

Ditto. 

Mnhammadaas. 
JfnhaMmadana, BA- 
iaa Bnasanptr 

nftiBT* Kh4y- 

Total . 


84 

175 

13 

26 

80' 

1,700 



Authority .—(Local lambardara.) ( Thornton — Aylmer.) 
KANJI—Lat. 84° 14'. Long. 76° 40'. Elev. 


A email village on the left bank of the Kanji river, situated about half-way 
between the Kanji and Fotu passes. Contains about fifteen houses. 
KANJI PASS ok KUNGI LA ob VIGNE LA— 

Lat. 84° V. Long. 76° 84'. Elev. 

A pass situated close to the sources of the Kanji and Wakba streams. 

KANKATORI— 

This river, which is more frequently oalled the Sargan or the Sarsdti, takes 
its rise on the range of mountains forming the watershed between the 
valley of the Kishan Ganga and Chilas, It flows in a southerly direction, 
and empties itself into the Kishan Ganga, lat. 84° 48', long. 74° 14', 
almost opposite the village of Sharidi. It is crossed by a kadal bridge jttsfc 
above the junction, and a path towards Chilas lies up its course. 

KANKNAI— 

A stream which rises on the eastern slopes of the Haramuk mountain, and 
flowing through the Lar pargana, empties itself into the Sind river, lat. 
84° 16', long. 74° 66', uear the village of K4jipura. ( Inee .) 

KANKOT—Lat. 33° 46'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

A large village lying on the right bank of the Drungli stream, close to it* 
junction with the Suran river; it is situated above the path, about 3 
miles east of Punch. 

KANNA TSETTEPtfRA—Lat. 88° 69*. Long. 74° 86'. Elev. 

A small village, containing four houses inhabited by zamfndars, situated on 
the slope of the spur about 2 miles north of Drang, in the Birwa 
pargana. 

KANORA—Lat. 33° 21'. Long. 73° 60\ Elev. 

A village in NaoBhera, between Mirpur and Kotli, about 2 miles front 
the left bank of the Punch T6i. It contains thirty booses, the inhabitant* 
being Muhammadans, and one Hindd shopkeeper. 
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KANPtfR—Lat. 84° 12'. Long. 74° 22'. Etev. 

A village situated on tlie left bank of the Jheluro, apposite Baramfila. 
(Allgood.) 

KANSAR BAL-Lat. 88° 87'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A village containing seven or eight houses, situated near the mouth of the 
Kolnarawa valley, about a mile south-east of Hanjipur. 

KANSIRA—Lat. 82° 58'. Long. 75° 47'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the slopes of the mountains a few miles south¬ 
east of Badrawar. It contains six houses inhabited by Hiudus of the 
lowest caste. 

KANTAR NAG—Lat. 88° 58'. Long. 74° 24'. Elev. 

A small lake lying on the Panjdl range, to the north of the Firozpur pass. 
It is said to be distant 6 hot from the Gulmarg by a good path. 

KANUNOR KILANG or KILUNG— 

Lat. 32* 50'. Long. 77° 81’. Elev. 

A oamping ground at the foot of the Bara Lacha pass (north-east of it). 
It is the first camping ground in Lad&k territory, on the route from Kulu 
to L6h, and lies 164 miles south of Ldh. There is a bridge here over the 
Yunam river. A rest-house and supply dep5t are much wanted. (Drew 
—Cayley.) 

KANYAGTJND—Lat. 84°. Long. 74° 87'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pnrgana, situated on the right bank of the Sukn&g 
river, which here flows in numerous channels through a wide stony bed. 
The streams are fordable, and may also be crossed by a series of kdnal 
bridges. 

The village contains about twelve houses, of which seven are inhabited 
by zamfndars and five by fakirs. 

KANZALWAN (Vird Kanzalwar)— 

Lat. 84° 89'. Long. 74° 45'. Elev. 7,400'. 

A village in the Gurais valley, situated at the end of a steep wooded spur 
on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga. It is distant about 26 miles 
north of Bandipdra, and is the third stage on the high-road from Kashmir 
towards Skardu. Astor may likewise be reached from this village by a path 
lying up the valley of the Gagai stream ; it is described as being a good 
road, but is not now used. 

Kanzalwan contains about seven houses inhabited by Muhammadan 
Eamindarsj it is supplied with water by three small springs. Most of the 
cultivation lies on the banks of the Burzil or Buzi Ddk stream, which flows 
into the Kishan Ganga some 300 or 400 feet below the west side of the 
village. 
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The usual encamping ground is situated below the village, near a long 
row of stables, at the south end of the bridge which crosses the Kishan 
Oanga. This bridge can be crossed by pack animals if led over singly. 

The camping ground is large enough for a regiment; snow, however, 
lies on the ground till the middle of April. (Bates—Bartow — Manifold,') 

KAORMANG—Lat. 34° 25. Long. 73° 42'. Elev. 

A village in the Lachrat district, on the left bank of the Kishnn Gangs j it 
lies on the slopes of the mountains 2 or 3 miles south of the path between 
Pahzgram and Nosudda-Noseri. 

Including the divisions called Shadera, Bandi, and Mojni, there are 
said to be eighteen houses in all in the village. 

KABASHNA—Lat. 85° 18'. Long. 75° 39'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus close to Skardu : there is a ferry 
here. ( Oodwin~Justen.) 

KAPLAS—Lat. 83° 52'. Long. 76° 43'. Elev. 14,241'. 

A lofty mountain in the range between Badrawdr and the Basaoli district; 
it lies on the west flank of the Chatardhar pass. 

As its sides are very precipitous, less snow remains upon it than on 
neighbouring peaks of inferior elevation. On the north side of the moun¬ 
tain lie the Kund Kaplas, a cluster of tarns. Sera Jatika, Kalka, Kalikdnd 
Nig, are some of the names given to the smaller pools. 

Hindus make pilgrimages to these lakes in the month of August, for the 
purpose of bathing in the waters, which are esteemed sacred. The path by 
which they are approached lies up the cohrse of the Ilaluni stream, from 
the direction of Uadrawar, and is described as being very rough and 
difficult. 

KAPRAN—Lat. 33° 28'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village situated towards the south-east extremity of the Shdhabad valley, 
above the left bank of the S&ndran. It consists of a few scattered huts 
inhabited principally by blacksmiths. Iron is mined iu the neighbourhood. 

karAI thAr— 

A range of hills stretching from about opposite Ramkdt for 26 or 80 miles 
north-west. The ridge has a steep face, an escarpment, to the south-west, 
for here the beds aro dipping to the north-east. Near R&mk&t its height 
is 5,000 feet; there it curves round and joins on to the higher mountains; 
in the direction of Dansal 3,500 or 8,000 fee* is the common height. 
This raDge is traversed by the Tawf in a gorge; one of the main roads 
to Kashmir crosses it near Dansal by a very steep ascent; a few miles 
north-west of that it dies away. Nowhere is it a simple ridge ; when one 
has crossed the main line and descended, other smaller rocky ridges have 
to be passed. (Brew.) 
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KARAKASH— 

A river which rises in the northern slope of the Karakoram chain in 
about lat. 84° 45', long. 78° 45', and at an elevation of about 17,000 feet. 

From its source the river, after rounding the Kompas La spur, flows 
north for 82. miles to Kizil Jilga (16,850'), between which and the 
pass an immense ioe-bed extends for 2 or 8 miles right across the ravine 
(which is about a quarter of a mile broad). From Kizil Jilga to Chang* 
tash (16,590') the river flows north-west for 23i miles, and is at this point 
joined by a tributary from the north-west. At Cbangtash it takes a 
bend to the north-east and continues in this direction as far as Sora, 
Near Sora it is joined by the eastern or shorter branch, whioh rises in the 
southern face of the Kuenlun mountains. From Sora the river flows nearly 
due west for 70 miles to Shdludula (11,780'), at which point it takes a 
bend to the north-east and keeps this direction till it reaches Khotlin 
(or llchi). 

The bed of the river has a fall of about 27 feet per mile from its source 
to Shahiddla, where it pieroes the Kuenlun range, and flows at the rate of 
200 yards a minute, or nearly 4$ miles an hour, as observed at a point 220 
miles below its source. The vegetation found above the banks in its upper 
course is scanty, and is principally confined to low brushwood, with patches 
of coarse grass. Where it skirts the base of the steeper mountain of the 
Karatagb and the Kilian mountains, the course of the river is more con¬ 
fined. At as high an elevatiou as 16,800 to 16,000 feet, grass and the 
burtti plant grow, and below an elevation of 12,000 feet, vegetation, 
with bushes and trees, occur along the downward course. The bed of the river 
consists chiefly of gravel and conglomerate, while an alluvium and fine sand 
ie developed in many parts of its course. Nearly the whole volume of its 
waters is utilised for irrigation throughout the province of Khot£n. The 
stream is frozen during the winter months. 

An eastern branch of this river joins the main stream at Sora; it has 
its source in the Kuenlun mountains. The eastern Karakash, at its 
nearest point to the Lingzithang plains, flows in a valley between the north¬ 
west corner of these plains and the foot of the great range of the Kuenlun j 
here it is 15,000 feet above the sea, 1,000 feet below the level of the plain ; 
and the valley has a width of a few hundred yards; it slopes down to the 
west-north-west corner at a slope of about 8°. Ou the north it is bounded 
immediately by the main Kuenlun range; on the south by spurs from a 
more southerly, nearly parallel line of mountains. These southern moun¬ 
tains are of slate and shale, and the same rock extends some way up the slope 
of the Kuenlun opposite; but at this part the ridge itself of the Kuenlun, 
and farther east the whole height of the slope, are of granite. Down the 
Valley rocky spur after spur, from both sides, comes forward, until the 
curving of the northern range shuts in the view. 
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Grass and fuel (the lurtsi or wild lavender plant) are procurable at 
almost every camp in the Karakash valley. “ Its natural vegetation re* 
sembles that of the NubrX valley, but it is uncultivated and uninhabited, 
except by the Kirghiz camps in the pasture season. Between Shjhfdula 
and Bnlakchi the stream is a considerable one, but fordable at most parts, 
on a pebbly bottom, at this season (October 18th).” Henderson describes 
the country in the Karakash valley from the junction of the main and 
eastern branches down to Shdhidula. “ On either side rugged peaks of 
granite rose to more than 20,000 feet. The main valley was about a mile 
wide, and there was quite a forest of myricaria bashes and plenty of good 
grass. At the next camp the valley varies from 1 to 2 miles in width, 
and the river flows over shingle, in a great number of streams. Here and 
there the ground is covered with saline efflorescence, and there are numer¬ 
ous springs, some of which are warm, along the foot of the ranges which 
rise abruptly and sometimes precipitously on either side. The lower peaks 
appeared to be composed of gueiss and slate.” 

There are small fish in the shallow side-springs and pools, bat none 
were seen in the main stream. 

On July 31st, at 1 P.M., the thermometer was at 66° F., under an 
awning. At night it fell to 25® F., but there was hardly any ice on the 
water. Even in September the river was never completely frozen, although 
the thermometer was every night nearly at zero, and during the day was 
never above freezing point in the shade. 

The main stream in August was about 30 or 40 yards wide, and fordable 
pretty easily early in the day. Velooity of current from 8 to-8$ miles per 
hour. Lower down fording was more difficult, even at 10 a.m. at the 
widest parts. But in the middle of September it had fallen so much as 
to be easily fordable everywhere. Patches of tamarisk jungle are met 
with at intervals. One of the commonest plauts was a wild onion, which, 
when cooked, is good eating. 

Near Bulakohi there are quicksands, and fording is difficult work. 
Quicksands are common along the whole course of the river. At 8hXhf- 
dula the Karakash is joined by the Kirghiz Jungle and Snget streams, 
which rise at the Kirghiz and Suget passes respectively. {Bellew—Hn. 
derton — Hayward — J. R. O. 8., Fol. XL.) 

Hayward gives the following account of the course of the southern 
branch:— 

“At Kizil-Jilga there is plenty of grass and fuel. The valley of the Karakash river 
above this place ia flanked by snow ranges, that to the west being the main chain of tbs 
Karakoram, whioh here forms the watershed between the Shyok and Karakash rivers. 
From Kizil-Jilga the valley runt north-west, and Is wide and open, and the road excel¬ 
lent. At Khtishk Maiddn, 17 milea below Kizil-Jilga, the valley is wide, and there is plenty 
of good wood for fnel, and grass. Immediately'below Kbushk Maidtfu the Karakash 
increases in volume, being apparently fed by some internal springs in the valley. Some 
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distance above tbie place, towards Kizll-Jilga, the water had entirely disappeared, leav¬ 
ing the bed of the river quite dry. The stream below Khdshk Maid4n was still frozen 
over on its surface (November), and we found the crossing of it somewhat difficult. A 
thick sheet of ice having formed on either side, necessitated a straight drop from the 
edge of this into the oentre of the stream. At 8 miles below here a large valley effects 
a junction from the westward, and immediately beyond the river winds round to the 
north, and steep spurs running down from the ranges on either side, forms a narrow gorge 
for 3 miles. Arriving at some hot springs in this defile we encamped behind them. 
Si* miles beyond the hot springs, the river suddenly turns to the north-east, and from 
the bend resembled a frozen lake for 3 miles, of about half a mile in width. The 
journey was here over the ice, since the steeper aides of the mountains, and the rooky 
ground, rendered a road along the bank more difficult than one over the frozen river* 
Having marched until dusk, we encamped in a ravine on the right bank of the river, at 
the foot of a moraine, which has carried immense quantities of rock and dibrit into the 
valley from below a glacier. The whole of the country passed through in the day’s maroh 
was wild and rugged in the extreme. Deep ravines between precipitous heights were 
seen from where the Karakash, forcing its way between abrupt spurs on either side, 
rushed on over its rock-bed to the bend, whore it emerges into the more open valley, and 
was now held arrested in its frozen expanse. From a lime and elate formation near the 
hot springs, the mountains lower down the valley change to strata of groy and yellow 
sandstone, while rocks of grey and dark granite, with fragments of felspar, lie interspersed 
upon the beds of conglomerate, whioh fill the valley and extend from the foot of the 
mountain to the water's edge. A mile below our camp at Zincbin, immense moraines 
have fallen from the high rangos and blocked up the valley, causing the river to form 
the lake alluded to. The river has worn its way through these, and for some distance 
flows on through narrow gorges muoh confined. The soonery was still very rugged and 
beautiful. High mountains, surmounted by snow and,glacier, towered above the valley 
on either end. their sides terminating abruptly in steep heights and precipices, while 
every ravine running into the main valley was filled with moraine of dtbris and granite 
boulders. 

“The river from here winds round more to the eastward. Granite was still the'pre- 
vailing formation of the mountains. The next day, November Jltb, we made a march 
of 17 miles further down the valley, which widens as the elevation decreases and the 
mountains are less steep and precipitous. The breadth of the valley had here increased 
to upwards of a mile, and the river flowod in several streams over its more open bed. A 
snow peak (19,616 feet) overlooks the valley, where we encamped that night atMulgoon. 
The valley here is 14,468 feet above the soa. The cold, too, was not nearly so great. 
Near here some fresh springs issuing from the ground add to the volume of water in 
the rivor; and the temperature of these was sensibly above that of the stream. Some 
12 miles below Mulgoon the river turns suddenly to the north-west and runs through 
the valley of Sariki to Shdhldula. 

"We were now under the Kuenlun range, some high peaks in which rose imme¬ 
diately to the north-east, and coming in at this bend in a valley from the south-east, 
in whioh runs the eastern branch of the Karakash river. From this point the Karakash 
runs with a general curve bearing west-north-west to Shdhiddla, some 76 milo* dis¬ 
tant, and skirting the southern base of the KuenluD, whioh rises in a high, rugged 
range to the north. Grass and fuel are met with everywhere iu abundanoe, and game is 
plentiful all down the valley. Neat Ak-k($m, a wide valley known to the Kirghiz as 
Kara Jilga, joins from the eastward. The Karakash valley is here upwards of a mile and 
a baK in breadth, and is hounded on the north by the steep rocky heights of the spurs 
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from the Kueolun. The spurs of the AkUgh range to the southward are more even And 
less abrupti while their slopes are covered with accumulations of drifted sand. The lower 
stratum of this range is sand and argillaceous rooks, large beds of conglomerate occur all 
down the valley. Prom Qulbashem, a very easy pass was said to lead across the Aktdgh 
range to Malikshdh, on the Karakoram route; and another pass, difficult for laden 
animals, but still practicable, orossed the Kuenlun range near the junction of the 
KaraJilga valley above Ak-kdm, from where a road leads down the valley of theKhotdn 
river to Ilchi (Khotan), the capital of that provinoe. In the ravines above Qulbashem are 
situated the jade quarries formerly worked by the Chinese. There are other jade quar¬ 
ries situated lower down the Karakash valley towards Khot&n, 

« The valley of the Karakash at Qulbashem is 12,646 feet above sea-level. Ten miles 
further down is an encampment called Bulakchi, below which the Suget valley effeots a 
junction from the south. Some 2 miles below this junotion the Karakash river turns 
to the north, and piercing the main chain of the Kuenlun, again assumes an easterly 
course, until nearly tho meridian of Khotdn, when it diverges to the northward, and 
enters the plains of TurkistAn. 

. “On October 3let, when Shaw first visited the eastern branoh near Brangsa, it wae 
•ijft frozen, flowing through a little round valley; enolosed to the north by a large old 
moraine. To the north-east are high Bnow mountains and glaciers; the coarse of the 
stream comes down very steeply from them. The Karakash has here a broad valley, 
quite flat and half a mile wide. The dry and shingly bed of what ib sometimes a stream 
occupies the centre, with low terraces on either side, the barren mountains rising north 
and south of the valley, which itself runs westward. The sterile. soil did not even 
Bupply the la vendor plant for fuel. The stream was dry ; the three great requisites fora 
traveller's encamping ground—fuel, grass, and water—were all absent. Further down the 
main branch joined in from the left or south side of the valley and filled the hitherto 
dry bed of the main valley. Next day we found a little grass on the banks of a warm 
spring on the right and some brushwood. The stream here runs free between banks of 
ice. It is a few inches deep'and 6 or 6 yards wide. Plenty of wood, as the same 
brushwood jungle extends down here. November let .—Thermometer up to 40° F.. at 
ten o’clock in the day. At daybreak it was 9° F. November 2nd .—Marched down the 
Karakash stream, which now flows freely between ioe-borders. It is fed by numerous 
warm springs, hence its freedom from ice. Two miles from last night e oamp we crossed 
a small plain dotted over with little oraters, each 4 or 6 yards across, and 2 or 3, 
feet deep id the oentre; deposits of saltpetre in these. The valley is wide and flat, 
and the vista is only broken at intervals by great sloping tongnes of dSbrie issuing from 
the mouths of ravines (generally from the north side), and running nearly across the 
valley. More or less grass all along to-day’s march and plenty of brushwood. On the north 
side granite rooks now rise directly out of the valley. The granite is orumbling and dis¬ 
integrated like that of Laddk. November 3rd .—At a corner on the south side there is a 
piece of path with a bit of wall built up to support it, and yesterday we passed a group 
of stone huts ; all signB that the road was once in use. (This valley was formerly fre^ 
quented by the Chinese who obtained jade from henoe.) November 4th, At daybreak 
thermometer 1° F. Pitched camp in the evening in a fine grassy meadow wbioh 
ocoupies the whole width of the valley for several miles down. November 5th .—A suc¬ 
cession of five meadow ^plains full of aalt oraters, larger than the former ones, some 6 
or 7 yards aoross. In this valley, wherever there is grass, there is also a saline efflor¬ 
escence on the soil. November 6th .—Great part of to-day's march has been barren, but 
our camp is near a lot of grass. Near this camp are some jade quarries, now abandoned. 
At Sbrfhiddla there is a small trout-stream fringed with low bushes, while all around riss 
the barren, rocky uiounlaius.” (Shaw.) 
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Obtereaiiont made by Mr. Hayward in 1868 in the Karakask Valley. 


November. 

The 

8 A.M. 

RMOMBT 

12 noon. 

KB. 

8 P.M. 

Wind. 

Weather. 

B. P. 

of 

water. 

Height 
in feet 
above 
aea- 
lovel. 

Plaoe. 

6th 

• • 



13 

W. N. W. 

Pine 


182-8 

16,192 

Kizil Jilga. 

6th 

• « 


... 

17 

W. 



184-0 

15,570 

Khushk MaidAn. 

7th 

♦ • 


24 

154 

S, W. 

Cloudy 





8th 



254 


W. S. W. 

Pine 


184-2 

15,482 

Hot Hpringa. 

9th 



31 

16 

W. S. W. 



184-4 

15,364 

Zinc hin. 

10th 




18 

W. S. W. 



185-2 

14,957 

Sang Kalan. 

11th 




20 

S. W. by W. 



186-2 

14,458 

MalgAn. 

12th 


34 

84 

15 

W. S. W. 



186-6 

14,220 

if yang Jan gal. 

13th 



29 

18 

a. w. 

Cloudy 


186-9 

14,043 

Mandurlik. 

14th 




23 

s. w. 

Snow 


187-4 

13,848 

T-iunguak. 

15th 

a • 


22 

19 

8. W. 

Fipe 


188-1 

13,-480 

Ak-kiim. 

16th 

• » 

6 

85 

154 

N.W.byW, 



188-9 

13,070 

Langar. 

17th 

* a 

9 

. .. 

19 

W. N. W. 



189-1 

12,952 

Mulbaah. 

18th 

a « 

94 


18 

W. N. W. 



1896 

12,649 

Qnlbasbem. 

19th 

• • 

14 

36 

184 

W. N. W. 





Bulakehi. 

20th 

• • 

94 

..a 

15 

N.W.byW. 

»> 


191-0 

11,745 

ShAhiddla. 


{Hayward-—J. A. 0. S., Vol. 40, partly Shaw.) 


KARAKORAM BRANGSA —Vide “ Balti-BeaNgsI.” 

KARAKORAM MOUNTAINS or "black gravel” mountains, also called 
MUSTAGH (i.«„ “ice mountains ”), and called tho Bolor mountains by 
the people of Balti or Bolor. They form the natural boundary to the north 
of the districts of Gilgit, Hunza-Nagar, Baltistin, and Ladak, and extend 
from the source of the Gilgit river to that of tho main branch of the 
Karakash, their general direction being from north-west to south-east, 
i.e., about parallel with the Kailas range and tho Himalayas. The high¬ 
est peaks are found north of Baltistan, near the Mustagh pass, in the 
midst of immense glaciers. Theso peaks are K2, 28,278, and Gusher- 
brum, 26,878 feet. The average height of the range is over 20,000 feet. 
The lofty peaks above mentioned and those at tho headwaters of the Nubrfi 
and 8hyok are covered with perpetual snow, but in the neighbourhood of 
the Karakoram pass, and to the east of it, little or no snow lies on the 
range during summer, and not in any quantity in winter. The rango in 
this portion forms tho true watershed between tho affluents of the Tarim 
on the north and the Indus on the south. It is quite barren, the black 
gravel and shale of which it is composed being unfavourable to vegetation 
of any kind, no lichens being even found. There is also very little animal 
life j a few ravens are occasionally seen. {Cunningham—Thornton.) 

This range extends from the meridian of 74° east with a general direction 
from west-north-west to east-south-east to near the source of the river 
Indus. It intersects the Hindu-Kush range at the head of the Gilgit 
valley at a point known as the " Pusht-i-Khar.” Of its prolongation oast- 
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ward, nothing is very definitely known. The most elevated summits 'obcur 
in that portion of the chain lying between the Karakoram pass and the 
head of Gilgit, where some peaks attain the height of 25,000 or 26,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The crest of the range has a mean elevation of 
20,000 to 21,000 feet above sea-level, and the most lofty summit is found 
near the MustAgh pass, where a peak near the 77° meridian of east 
longitude rises to the stupendous height of 28,278 feet. The chain to 
the north is here penetrated by long transverse valleys, while the southern 
face in the watershed of the Indus presents steeper declivities, and is 
more rugged than the northern slope. {Ilaytoard — -JR. O. 8., XL., 126.) 

Hayward says:— 

“ The valleys that traverse the mountains between tho crest of the chain and the 
longitudinal valloy of the Yarkand river appear to narrow into ravines towards the head 
of the range, and are filled with glaciers; and the wholo surface of the ground to the 
north of tho chain is probably more elevated ia it* average altitude than the mountain 
system, embracing the southern slopes of the range in the watershed of the Indue. 
The Karakoram here (the source of the Y&rkand river) loses the great altitude to whioh 
it attains in that portion of the range lying between the MustAgh pass and the source of 
the Yfirkand river j and from here eastward to beyond the Karakoram pass is muoh 
broken, presenting features assimilating to the crest of an irregular and detaohed range 
bordering a high table-land; while higher summits occur in the more elevated spur 
whioh, branching from the chain near the head of tho Ydrkand river, forms the water¬ 
shed between the Shyok and its tributary, the Nubrtf river. The main range continues 
eastward beyond the Karakoram pass to where a remarkable double peak occurs in the 
chain; and at this point throws out a somewhat irregular spur, namod the KaraUgh, 
towards the Kuenlun, which forms the oastem orest of the high central plateau of AktAgh. 
At this double peak the Karakoram range, after running with a general dirootion of east- 
south-east from the Pusht-i-Khar, a distanoe of 320 miles, suddenly turns to the south, 
and again rising into a lofty chain of snowy peaks considerably above 21,000 feet in 
height, forms the watershed between the Shyok and Karakash rivers, until, in the 
parallel of 34° 43’ north, it trends again to the eastward, and runs along the heads of 
Changchenmo; and here constitutes the southern orest of the elevated table-land 
known as tho Lingzithang plains and the Aksai Chin; aud continues eastward to the 
north of the Paugong lake aud Rudok.” 

Whether regarding the Karakoram as a separate chain, or as a pro¬ 
longation of the Himalaya to tho northward, it forms a distinct watershed 
between the Indus and the river systems of Tartary or Eastern TurkistAn. 

The height the passes reach is very considerable. The two principal 
ones over the more central portion of tho chain are the MustAgh and the 
Karakoram, the latter reaching an elevation of 18,317 feet above the sea. 
The third pass, that of Changlung, crosses the range more to the south¬ 
east, at an elevation of 18,839 feet above the sea, and is remarkably easy. 
The chief difficulty connected with the passage across this range is 
caused by the distress of laden animals owing to the rarefaction of the 
atmosphere at such high elevations, and the general sterility of the eur* 
rounding country. {Hayward — J. R. (}. 8., XL.) 
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KARAKORAM PASS—Lat. 35° 80'. Long. 77° 67'. Elev. 18,560'. 

Is crossed on both the winter and summer routes from L6h to YArkand, 
being about 190 miles north of Leh by the summer, and 212 miles by the 
winter route. It lies half-way between the camping grounds of Daolat- 
Beguldi and Balti-Braugsa. Ea-Hian, the Chinese pilgrim, crossed it in 
A.D. 399. 

Dr, Bellew describes the rise to the pass from Daolat-Beguldi (16,880') 
as being “gentle, except at the pass itself, where it is sudden and Bteep, 
but short both in the ascent and descent. At the foot of the pass (on the 
Daolat-Beguldi side) is a saddle-shaped watershed across the valley, which 
divides two tributaries of the Shyok. The elevation of the pass affected 
our men and cattle severely. Several of the former tumbled off their 
ponies from the giddiness produced, and some fainted. Two of our bag¬ 
gage ponies died on the pass, and two others soon after reaching camp. On 
the other side of the pass we went down a loose, shingly drainage gully, 
similar to that on the south." ( Bellew .) 

Dr. Thomson calls the top of the pass “ a rounded ridge connecting 
two hills which rose somewhat abruptly to the height of perhaps 1,000 feet 
above me. They were quite without snow, nor was there any on the pass 
itself, though large patches lay on a shoulder of the hill to the right 
(going nortl)—August 19th)." Vegetation was entirely wanting, the 
ridge was scattered over with shingle, chiefly a brittle black-clay slate. 
“The road is marked with skeletons of horses; the rarity of the atmo¬ 
sphere and the absence of grass for many days’ journey causing a great 
mortality among beasts of burden.” ( Bellew — Henderson — SAaw.) 

KARAKORAM ROUTE —Vide “Routes.” 

KARAKORAM STREAM— 

A tributary of the Y&rkand river, rises north of the Karakoram pass. 

KARASU—Lat. 85° 15'. Long. 79° 2'. Elev. 

A camping ground on Hayward’s route by Changcbenmo to Ydrkand, 
situated at the south foot of the Kizil pass, 10 miles north of Burtsi, and 
14£ miles south-east of Kizil Jilga. {Drew.) 

KARATAGH—Lat. 85° 12'. Long. 79° 15'. Elev. 16,890'. 

A camping ground on the Changcbenmo route, 9 miles west of Shorjilga, 
and22i miles south-east of M&liksh&h (or Aktigh). The lake is situated 
in a large flat and open plain at the bottom (west) of the Karatigh pass. 
It was frozen over in September and October. Water obtained by making 
a hole in the ice. Plenty of burtsi, but no grass visible. Plain covered 
with several inches of snow. 

Lake about half a mile across; water sweet. {Trotter — Henderson.) 
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KARATAGH PASS and mountain range— 

Lat. 86° W 64". Long. 7b° 26'. Elev. 17,710'. 

Leads over a range of mountains that extends from the Karakoram pass 
north-east to the great bend in the Karakash river near camp Sora, where 
it joins the range that runs parallel with left bank of the Karakash from 
Sora down to Shdhfdula. The Karatagh pass is crossed between Shorjilga 
and the Karatagh lake. From Shorjilga the road is bad, leading up a 
ravine; snow and ice nearly the whole way (October). Descent short, 
but sharp. (Trotter.) 

KARATAGH PLAINS—Lat. Long. Eiev. 

Extend from the pass of that name north-west to the source of the Yar¬ 
kand rivor towards Kuliksha. (Trotter.) 

KARATAGH RANGE —Vide “ Karatagh Pass." 

karAwAl DlWAN ok OUTPOST HILL— 

Lat. 34° 86'. Long. 77° 86', Elev. about 14,550’. 

A ridge to the south-west of the Saser paBS, just above Changlung. Dr. 
Bellew describes the ascent from Changlung— 

“Our path led by a steep 1 rig-zag up the face of a high range of granite hills. At 
the top of the steep there is a small ledge of flat land, and then another rise to the orest 
of the pass. Beyond the ledge the rise is more gradual up to the Kariwal Diwan, or 
‘ outpost hill/ It is the first Turki name wo have met, and but an empty memorial of 
the Y&rkand invasion by Sultdn Saiad. The Bhots call this plaoe Hlasgya.' Aronnd the 
stage huts at the top of the pass, I found skeletons and bones of horses and yaks in 
evory stage of decay, and amongst them some human bones. From the crest of the 
ridge the path led across a steep Blope of loo Be shifting gravel down to a deep and rocky 
boulder-hod, through which rolled noisily a tributary of the Nubrtf river. We crossed it 
by a riokety spur bridge, the last met with on this route.” (Bellew.) 

KAREN—Lat. 84° 40'. Long. 78° 69'. Elev. 

One of the largest villages in the Drawar district; it is situated on the left 
bank of the Kishan Ganga river, and forms the division between Upper and 
Lower Drawar. 

There are two islands in the bed of the river opposite the south end of 
the village; and just below these islands there are the remains of a kadal 
bridge, which was erected seven years ago, and lately carried away; it will, 
it is said, be rebuilt; in the mean time a rope bridge is suspended between 
the abutments. At either end of the bridge there is a sexagonal masonry 
tower, with loopholed walls and a sloping shingle roof covered with earth. 
That on the left bank of the river has been nearly destroyed by fire, but is 
to be rebuilt. The garrison of these forts is said to number about twenty 
men. A considerable stream flows down into the Kishan Ganga through the 


1 “ The itiffest bit of aecent on the whole Journey to Yirkaud, being a riee of more than 4,000 feet in a length 
of about 6 mile*/’ 
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south end of the village; this torrent Beems to possess no distinctive name 
beyond that of the Kashrmr-ka-kutta; the road leading towards the Kashmir 
valley by the Puthra Gali lying along its banks. 

Boogan, a village lying to the south-west of Karen, may, it is said, be 
reached by a path lying along the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, but it 
is described as being very rough j there is also a path over the mountains 
to the north, to the village of Bar, opposite Tali Lohat. Karen contains 
a masjid and a masdfir-khdna, and about twenty-five houses inhabited by 
zamlndars, including a barber and a carpenter. There is a customs estab¬ 
lishment maintained in the village during the summer months, but duties 
are, it is said, only levied on the goods of traders. 

A strict watch is maintained at the bridge to prevent unauthorised emi¬ 
gration. Rice is grown around the village, but this cultivation does not 
extend further up the valley of the Kishan Ganga. There are a few fields 
on tho right bank of the’ river opposite the village, at the edge of a narrow, 
grassy plain, which is strewn with vast rocks. 

karewA— 

Is the Kashmiri word for plateaus of alluvial or lacustrine deposit. Their 
soil is for the most part a loam or loamy clay. They are divided from each 
other, sometimes cut into strips, so to say, by ravines of from 100 to 300 feet 
in depth; occasionally they are surrounded altogether by lower ground, but 
more generally they connect on to some of the mountains that bound the 
valley. 

Karewds are of two kinds, viz,, those which, on their summits, make a 
table-land, flat, or nearly so, and those which slope up continuously, but 
with an increasing slope, to the mountains. 

Over the surface of the karewds water has sometimes been brought for 
irrigation, and then a fertile tract is the result; but more commonly their 
cultivation depends on rain alone, and in that case the yield is precarious. 

Looking at the composition of these karewas, we find them to be made 
up of beds, horizontal or nearly horizontal, of clay and sand. The follow¬ 
ing is a characteristic section; it was measured at PIru, a mile east of Is¬ 
lamabad, in one of its flat-topped karewas 


Rather coarse drah or brown sand, with some small pebbles 
Fine soft brown sand ...... 

Hard, very fine-grained, sand ..... 

Blue, sandy clay. 

Fine, soft sand. 

Coarse sand, like the uppermost bed .... 
For further remarks see under head “ KashmIr.” 


foot. 

20 

3 

15 

5 

5 

2 


KARGAH— 

One of the principal feeders of the Gilgit river on its south side, entering 
that river between the two hamlets of Basin. The valley is so far import- 
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ant that up it lies tho only practicable route for horses between Gilgit and 
Dardl. The pass at its head is known as the Chonohar. It is also the 
principal source of Gilgit's wood supply. There are no villages in the 
valley, but at Jut there is a small Gujar settlement. Below Jut the 
valley is totally destitute of trees, a rock-strewn ravine, often bound by 
perpendicular cliffs, several hundred feet high, above which again tower 
the steep mouutain slopes characteristic of these regions. Above Jut, 
according to Hayward, it is a beautiful Kashmir-like tract, with green 
sward and forests of pine, dense willow.groves lining the stream. Above 
this comes a grass country. At the head of the valley, where vegetation 
ceases, the rugged hill-sides and the path itself are strewn with piles of 
splintered rock. Prom the summit of the pass (14,000') a rough pathway 
leads down to the Khanbdri valley, which has to be crossed near its head. 
The Barigah pass then to be crossed, after which there is a long descent to 
Yaktdt, the first village of Dardl. It was at the head of the Karg&h 
valley that in September 1886 a column of the Kashmir army, returning 
from an expedition against Dardl, was overwhelmed by a sudden and un¬ 
seasonable snowstorm, in which a number of sepoys and coolies perished. 
The Chonchar route is impassable from December to April. Snow is met 
with till August, when it disappears altogether for a couple of months. 
The river is fordable in winter. (Tanner—-Hayward—Ahmad All Khin— 
Barrow.) 

KARGIA— 

A tributary of the Zanskdr river. It rises in a glacier close to and north¬ 
west of tho Bara Lacha pass, and falls into the Zanskar river some distance 
above Padam, opposite the village of Chrar. 

KARGIA, oa KHARGYA, on KHRGEEA— 

Lat. 33° 4'. Long. 77° 17'. Elev. 13,670'. 

A village on the loft bank of tho Kargia stream, in the Zansk&r district. 
Supplies and fuel procurable. Large flocks of sheep and yaks graze about 
here. The Bara Lacha pass lies to the south-east. 

KARGIL—Lat. Long. Elev. 

An ilaka of the wazirat of Skardu. It consists of the valleys of the 
Kanji (#.*>.) and Wakha (q.v.) streams, of the Suru valley below Kargil 
and of the Indus valley (left bank) between the Kanji ( q.v.) and Drds (q.v.) 
rivers. 

Its inhabitants are partially Muhammadans and partially Buddhists. 

Communications .—The Leh-Srinagar road passes through this ilaka 
and is very good. The roads to Surd and along the Indus are indifferent.- 

The head-quarters of the district are at Kargil, where the thanfcUr lives. 

The bridge opposite Kargil itself is of considerable importance, as the. 
Surd river is quite unfordable in Bummer. (Aylmer.) 
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Particulars of Resources. 


Village or 
district. 

Houses. 

Horsos. 

Yaks. 

Cows J 

Sheep 
and goatB. 

Zhos. j 

Donkoys. 

Remarks. 

Kanii Valley 

Purik 

408 

84 

13 

80 

1,700 

20 

175 

1 Smith. 

438 

227 

2 

138 

1,430 

73 

| 

83 

4 Smith*, 

1 Carpenter. 


SArA River— 








Karffil 

30 

10 

1 

20 

100 



1 Smith. 

SilixA 

Indus— 

35 


■ 

15 

40 



Do. 

Lain 

25 

G 


8 

60 

10 

15 


Bilmu 

40 

7 


15 

40 

10 



Banach 

Darchik . 

} 25 

... 



60 

6 

10 

Brokpas. 

Garkhun 

25 




60 

10 

10 

Do. 


1,035 

334 

16 

336 

8,490 

135 

i 293 

7 Smiths, 








1 Carpenter. 


Authority .—Local tunburddrs. (Aylmer.) 


KARGIL—Lat. 84° 34'. Long. 76° 11'. Elev. 8,787'. 

A considerable village, and the capital of the Kargil district. It is pic* 
turesquely situated at the junction of the Suru and Pashkyum (or Wakha) 
rivers. There is a fort here, commanding the road at the junction of the 
rivers. It stands about 250 yards above the bridge, on the left bank. It 
is of the usual style, namely, a square with corner bastions. The 
walls are 26 feet high and loopboled in two tiers. The garrison is one 
native officer and fifteen Bepoys. It is commanded from the collect orate 
above. (Aylmer.) 

The collectorate is at the top of the village, and comprises some neat 
and commodious buildings. There is a polo ground here. From Kargil 
the road crosses the river in front of the fort by three or four log bridges, 
which are connected by a line of embankment,and rising out of the hollow 
for 4 or 6 miles, leads across a high undulating tract of gravel, which 
occupies the angle between the two rivers, and then descends into the Pas- 
kyum valley. The successive reaches on either shore are occupied by flour¬ 
ishing little hamlets; these are surrounded by their corn-fields and planta¬ 
tions of willow and poplar, and present a pleasing picture of prosperity 
amidst the bare rooks around. There is less snow here in winter thaD at 
Dr&s, and a greater force of sun and warmth in summer to help on vegeta¬ 
tion. Wheat and barley flourish. Fruit-trees are scarce. There is a post 
office here. ( Bellew — Drew—Aylmer.) 

KARIM—Lat. 86° 7'. Long. 75° 5'. Elev. 10,500'. 

A village in the Upper Astor valley on the right bank of the eastern branch 
of the Astor river. Here the snow lies on the fields for seven months; this 
is the longest on any cultivated ground. “ A miserable collection of flat- 
roofed mud and stone-built houses." (Drew.) 
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KARlMPTJRA—Lat. 84° 7'. Long. 74° 29*. Elev. 

There is said to be but one bouse in this village, which lies just to the south¬ 
east of Khipur, by the path between Patan and the Gulmarg. 

KARKARPtfR—Lat. 88° 57'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, between Aw£ntipdr 
and Pampur. The Ramchu river flows into the Jhelum just below it, and 
behind it there are some fine shady trees,and also two old temples and oeme- 
teries. These ruins are so deeply buried in the ground, that without an ex¬ 
cavation it is impossible to ascertain their character or antiquity. The name 
of this village may possibly be a corruption of Khagendrapura. If so, this 
would be the oldest historical site in Kashmir, as King Khagendra flourish¬ 
ed in the fifth century before Christ. Vigne, who remarks that these ruins 
are scarcely worth visiting after Martund, adds, “ the geologist, however, 
would be better repaid than the antiquarian, by observing the long ridges 
of limestone strata on which the table-laud above the village is supported, 
jutting out perpendicularly to a height of 80 or 40 feet in some places, 
close to the river, and on the north side, and which is consequently nearly 
the lowest limestone in the valley, and probably the only locality where it 
appears in the open plain.’ 1 

From Karkarpur there is a good road to Pampur, and also to the ruins 
atPaYech. ( Vigne — Growse.) 

KARKPET or KARKFE—Lat. 38° 46'. Long. 78° 4'. Elev. about 14,000\ 
A small village of three houses on the wostern shore of the Pangong lake, 
between Mang and Takang. 

A few crops grown here; naked (grim) barley and peas. Mang is 11 
miles distant. (Drew.) 

KARNAO—Lat. 34° 14' and 34° 28'. Long. 78° 50' and 74°. Elev. 

A district lying north-west of Kashmir, on the south side of the Kishan 
Ganga; it comprises the valleys of the KaziNag and Shamshabari streams, 
which unite about 3 miles east of Titwal, where they flow into the 
Kishan Ganga river. 

These valleys are very fruitful and extensively cultivated; the grassy 
mountains by which they are surrounded are, for the most part, bare of 
forest, and of inconsiderable elevation, except on the east and south sides. 

The northern portion of the valley is traversed by the rood between 
Shalurah and the village of Titwal, on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga) 
the path lies through the Nattishannar Guli during the summer months, and 
by the Kukwa Gali in winter. 

This portion of the valley may also be reached by shepherds’ paths from 
the left bank of the Kishan Ganga. The direct road from Sopur to the 
Kishan Ganga lies through the southern portion of the valley, crossing the 
Tutmari Gali, and joining the northern route near the village of Shart, 
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shortly before reaching Titwai. There are also mountain paths communi¬ 
cating with the districts on the north side of the Jhelum. 

The tributary rajas of Karnao, who resided in the village of Gabra, in 
the middle of the valley, seem to have been of some importance, and are 
stated to have ruled over a considerable district, comprising the whole of 
the Kishan Gangs valley as far north as Sharidi, and the tract lying on the 
banks of the Jhelum, as far as the confluence of the Kishan Gangs, and 
their authority seems to have extended into Kamraj. 

Raja Sher Ahmad, who is said to have been the seventh of his family 
who succeeded to the title of raja or nawdb of Karnao, was the. son of 
Rdja Munsur Khan ; he rebelled against the maharaja in 1867, and collect¬ 
ing his retainers on the north side of tho Kishan Ganga, severed communi¬ 
cation with the left bank; after awhile his followers, mistrusting the teme¬ 
rity of their leader, deserted him ; in this extremity the r&ja claimed the 
protection of the Ahkun of Swat, which was refused ; he then applied to 
the British Government with a like result, and, as a last resource, threw 
himself on the mercy of the maharaja, who spared his life, assigning a small 
jagir in the Kashmir valley for the maintenance of tho raja and his family. 
The misunderstanding and eventual rebellion of Sher Ahmad is stated to 
have thus arisen. Tho maharaja sent to cut timber near the village of 
Bdran, on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, and the wood was appro¬ 
priated by Raja Sher Ahmad for a house he was erecting; the mahar&ja's 
servants having expostulated in vain, reported tho matter to their master, 
who sent certain officers to make an investigation; these were maltreated 
by Sher Ahmad, who especially wreaked his vengeance on the news-writer; 
tho maharaja then moved troops in the direction of Karnao, when the rfija 
raised the standard of revolt. The Karnao valley is now included in the 
jurisdiction of the zilladar of Mozafarabad. 

KARNAO—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 73° 54'. Elev. 

A fort situated in the middle of the northern portion of the Karnao valley, 
where it is something less than a mile in width. It lies on the bare plain 
just south of the villugo of Tangdar. The walls, which are loopholed, aro 
about 30 feet high, built of stone connected with bands of timber, and 
are double at the west end. At each corner there is a bastion tower. 

A rill from the Shamshabari stream flows through the fort. The gar¬ 
rison is said to number ono hundred sepoys, besides fifty who are accom¬ 
modated in a line of huts on the north side of the fort. It is said that this 
*£ort waB first built during the Sikh occupancy of Kashmir, and Jodh Singh 
was appointed killadar. Sher Ahmad, r6ja of Karnao, forged an order 
directing him to return to Kashmir with his garrison, and the ruse succeed¬ 
ing, the raja attacked Jodh Singh and his troops as they were leaving the 
valley; he also burned the fort. 

At a later date ill-feeling arose between the rdja, who lived at Gabra, 
and his younger brother, Mozdin Khan, who held the valley of the Sham- 
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shabari in jajri' - , and resided in the village of Tangdar; the latter appealed 
to the maharija, who caused the fort of Karnao to he rebuilt and garri¬ 
soned. Previous to this, the Karnao rijas, though tributary to Kashmir, 
had been left in undisturbed possession of their estates. 

KARNEY GAD— 

A stream which drains the Bhutnju district between Badraw£r and 
KishtwlCr. It unites with the Kar Gad from the south, and empties itself 
into the Chandra Bhaga, lat. 88° 9', long. 75° 51'• Its waters are of a deep- 
green colour, contrasting with the muddy hue^ of the Chen&b: The road 
between Kishtwar and Badrawdr crosses this stream by a good, broad, 
wooden bridge. ( Hervey.) 

KARO LI—Lat. 84° 18'. Long. 73° 86'. Elev. 

Somewhat important town, containing several well-built bouses ; it ie 
favourably situated on an elevated plain on the left bank of the Jhelum, 
about 9 miles south-east of Mozafarab&d, Below it the river forms a 
sudden bend, and a pretty island starts from its waters. Hiigel states that 
the whole aspect of the place greatly reminded him of an Italian village. 
(Hiigel.) 

KAROTI—Lat. 38° 12'. Long. 75° 81'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtw&r, containing seven houses, situated on the left bank of 
the Lidar Khol, about a mile north of Bagu. There is a bridge across the 
river beneath the village, from which there is a path leading over the 
mountains to Ramban. 

KARPtfR—Lat. 83° 89'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A village about 8 miles west of Nowbug, on the path to SMngas, by the 
Harrikan Gali. All the houses in this village are almost entirely construct¬ 
ed of wood, though two and three Btories high. Clumps of poplar trees 
are fouud near, and pines grow in dense forests on the hills skirting the 
path from Nowbug. 

The path from Karpur to Shdngas is first an ascent, followed by a long 
wooded and rather steep descent into the Kuthar pargana. (Hervey.) 

KARPtfRA—Lat. 83° 46'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

This place, which contains but one house and the ziarat of Saiad Abdulla, 
is situated just to the south-east of the village of Brimbar, on the left bank 
of the Arpat, in the Kuthar pargana. It is surrounded by rioe cultivation. 

KARSAR on KARSHA—Lat. 33° 32'. Long. 76° 58'. Elev. 

A town in tho Zanskfir district, nearly opposite Thonde, and a few miles 
below the junction of the Zanskar river, with a tributary from the north. 
(t It is the largest town in ZanskSr, and lies in a ravine at a considerable 
distance from the river, and, from the steepness of the slope on which it is 
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built, presents rather an imposing appearance. The level traot between 
the town and river was covered with cultivation.'’' (Thomson.) 

KARTAKSHA —See “ Khuemang." 

KART2E—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A email district lying between tho districts of Kargil and Sura, partly in 
a valley tributary to that of the Sum river, and running into it from the 
east, and partly in the Suru valley down as far as Bum. It nominally forms 
a part of the ilaka a/ Dias (q.v.), but seems to be administered almost 
independently. (Aylmer.) 

KARTZE—Lat. 84° 23'. Long. 76° 19'. Elev. 

A village of twenty houses in Kargil (Baltistan). It lies in the Phukar 
valley, which joins the Wakha valley at Shergol. Its inhabitants are 
Muhammadans. (Aylmer.) 

KARTZE or LANG KURTZE— 

Lat. 84° 16'. Long. 76° 8'. Elev. 10,000’, approx. 

Situated on the right bank of the Sura river, at its junction with the 
Pulumba Chu rivulet, and opposite Sauku. It is the chief village in the 
Kartze district. Goitre is very common here. Contains about forty 
houses. (Moorcroft — Cunningham — Aylmer.) 

KARZOK OR KORZO—Lat. 82° 58'. Long. 78° 16'. Elev. 14,900'. 
Is situated at the north-west end of the Tsomorori lake, and is a halting- 
place on the route from Spiti to L6h. There is a monastery here contain¬ 
ing about thirty-five lamas, a house belonging to the chief man of the 
district, and eight or ten hovels, which are inhabited by the old and sick, 
who are left here when the camps and flocks move down to winter in the 
Indus valley. The summer camp is 2 or 8 miles distant, up the side 
valley, down which flows the Karzok stream. Naked barley is grown here 
to a small extent. It does not always ripen. During the summer months 
immense flocks of sheep and goats graze on the surrounding hills; these 
migrate in winter to the Hanl6 valley. (Drew — Manifold.) 

KASHMAL—Lat. 35° 86'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A small pargana in the ilaka of Rondu (Baltist&n), situated a mile to the 
west of Rondd village, on a plateau above the left bank of the Indus. 
It has thirty houses and includes the villages of Harboat, Hardas, and 
Kashmal. (Aylmer.) 

KASHMAL—Lat. 85° 85'. Long. 75° 38'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistan). It contains eighty-two 
houses. (Aylmer.) 
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KASHMIR— 

One of the two provinces into which the territories of His Highness the 
Mahardja of Kashmir and Jamu are divided. Besides the valley of 
Kashmir, it includes Drawer, Gtirais, Tilail, Astor, and Gilgit. It is 
administered by a chief officer styled Hakim-i-ala, who generally resides 
at Srinagar. {Ploicden— Aylmer.) 

KASHMIR VALLEY— 

Kashmir is a plain embedded in the midst of mountains, lying in an 
oval-shape, north-west and south-east between 83° 6 and 84 7 north 
latitude and 74° and 75° 10' east longitude, elevated 6,200 feet above the 
level of the sea, drained by the river Jhelum, the Hydaspes of the Greeks, 
which, after traversing the valley, breaks through an opening at the north¬ 
west extremity, and pursues a tortuous course to the plains of the PanjSb. 
The country of Kashmir has justly a reputation for something distinctive 
if not unique in its character. Its position and form are such that there 
is no parallel to it in the whole of the Himalaya. The position with 
regard to the great mass of mountains and to the plains of India is this; 
the long diameter of the oval, lying north-west and south-east is parallel 
with the general run of the chief ranges in this north-western portion of the 
Himalayas; the distance of the valley from the plains of the Panj&b varies 
from 60 to 76 miles,—that is to say, there is a mass of mountains of that 
width interposed between the two plains. 

For administrative purposes, the valley is divided into the following 
zillas and tahsils, though these divisions are rather too frequently subject 
to alteration. Besides the zillas of the valley, the zilla of Mozafarabdd, 
which includes the whole vale of the Jhelum from Baramula downwards, 
is reckoned as bolonging to the Kashmir governorship. 


Lid of Zillas and Tahsils in the Kashmir Valley in 1887 (S. 1943), 


No. 

ZUla. 

No. 

Tab oil. 

Villages 

Revenue, 

Chlllci 

rupees. 

Remarks. 

1 

8h&hr KhAs or Srinagar « 

1 

2 

5 

4 

6 

0 

7 

Yech. 

Nfigfim .... 

Vihew Nahama . . . 

LAI with BAir Mojla PAin . 

PhAk. 

DoneA Machhima * 

Mir Behri .... 

86 

95 

74 

143 

116 

161 

12 

1,01,190 
1,11,194 
87,719 
97,481 
06,929 
1,27,297 
82,276 






676 

6,64,078 

(or HOfle por Til¬ 
lage.) 







3 

Haripur or Shuplon . ^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

Denear . . • • » 
Bhupion .... 

TrAl . . • . • 

Charrt. 

Ram Patrt .... 
ChlrAt ..... 

141 

137 

07 

92 

121 

66 

1,23,214 

1,19,378 

1,08,070 

1,14,003 

1,10,634 

1,00,822 






013 

6,88,181 

(or 81,104 per .11. 
l&ge.) 
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List of Zillas and Tati tilt in the Kashmir Valley in 1887 (8.1943)— contd. 


No, 

Zllla. 

No. 

Tehafl. 

Villages 

Revenue, 

Chilkt 

rupees. 

Bemarka. 

S 

( 

Kamr&J or Wular Lake ^ 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

8 

7 

8 

UtUr Machiptira . 

Hamal Zainlglr . 

KhuihAma «... 
M&hAl SungAra (Wular take) 
Krohar. Baramtila . 

Biroh Magfim , 

Patau. 

Chakla Drugmata. . . 

148 

131 

60 

61 

108 

160 

120 

10 

92,868 

1,09,667 

72,182 

37,397 

1,00,621 

93,690 

1,06,226 

22,003 

(and 48,076 kbar- 
w&ra.) 





788 

6,40,464 

(or R812 per tII. 
lut.l 

(end 46,076 khar- 
w4r«.) 

4 

AnantnAg or lolaraaliad j 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

A 

7 

Anantnig or IularaabAd . 

Bahlbabad . . . . 

Harkora Bring . , , 

Sri Ranbhifiioghpura . 
Khorpara Martand 

Dachinpara ♦ . . , 

Krena Kaubirpura . . 


Hj'li 





401 

6,89,366 

(or 111,460 per Til¬ 
lage.) 


abstract. 


No. 

• 

7411a. 

No, of 1 
Tahsila 

No. of 
Village®. 

Revenue, 
Chilki rupees. 

Remarks. 

1 

Bhahr KhSa or Srinagar , 

7 

676 

0,54,070 


2 

Harlpur or Sbuplon .... 

0 

023 

0,8S, 181 


3 

KamhO or Wular I.ake . 

8 

788 

0,40,464 

(and 46,075 kharw.ru.) 

4 

AnautoAg or Islamabad , 

7 

401 

6,88,365 




28 

2,487 

26,72,068 



Average per allla * 


022 

6,48,017 



Average per tahsll 


89 

91,800 | 



Average per village .... 

|p| H 


1,034 1 

- 


( Wingate .) 


The size of the country may be measured in two ways—one reckoning 
from summit to summit of the mountains that bound it, tbe other counting 
only the valley,—-that is, the nearly flat part that lies between them. Taking, 
then, the range of mountains, wo find that the length of the irregular 
oval which the lino of their summits form is 116 miles long, and 
that the width varies from 40 to 75 miles, the area within this rocky 
fence boing about 3,900 miles. The part which is comparatively low 
and flat—that which may be called the vale—is about 84 miles long, 
from north-west to south-east, and in width it varies from 30 to 35 
miles : it haB an area of 1,800 to 1,900 miles. In level, what has been 
counted in with the valley varies from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the 
sea down to 6,200 feet. The lowest portion is along the north-eastern 
side; the average of the whole valley may be taken as about 5,000 feet 
above the level of the plain of the Panjab, or near 6,000 feet above the sea. 
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The mountain ridge, or rather the combination of ridges which surround 
Kashmir, varies much in height. The loftiest points are on the north¬ 
eastern side, where some peaks rise to close on 18,000 feet. Where the 
mountains curve round the north-west side of the valley, 12,000 and 18,000 
feet are the average heights. On the south-west side, the great range called 
the Parvjdl, whose summit ridge is commonly 14,000 to 15,000 feet high, 
for a length of some 80 miles, separates Kashmir from the Panjdb. 
On the south-east a continuation of that rango at a somewhat less elevation 
curving round, unites with the range on the north-east. It is near the 
southernmost part of the oval that the lowest portion of the mountains 
occurs; for a few miles the ridge is somewhat under 10,000 feet. 

By the ring thus almost completed the valley is enclosed. The one gap 
left is the gorge by which the drainage of the valley and of the inside Blopea 
of the mountains escapes to the sea. Towards the north-west end of the 
Kashmir valley, the waters, having collected into one great stream, flow out 
by a ravino, or an extremely uarrow valley, flowing in it a long way before 
reaching the open plains. 

Looking more closely into the form of the ground, we find it naturally 
divided into two parts—the plain of the alluvium of the river and the 
plateaus or platforms of older alluvial or lacustrine deposits; these may 
be spoken of separately and in some detail. 

The plain of the river alluvium .■—The streams which drain the south¬ 
eastern end of the barrier of mountains, flowing from many directions, 
unite near the town of Islamabad, and form a river which from that spot 
onwards, through the length of valley till the gorge before mentioned is 
reached, is navigable. This river is called the Jhelum. 

It is by the banks of this river that the flat plain exists, extending along 
the north-eastern side of the valley from Islamabad north-westwards 
for more than 50 miles, with a width varying from 2 or 3 to 15 
miles. [A description will be found under the heading “ Jheujm ” in the 
alphabetical portion of this work.] 

The plateaus or karewds. —KarewSs 1 and their dividing ravines occupy 
a width of from 8 to 16 miles along the south-western side of the Kashmir 
valley for a length of about 60 miles, from near Shupion to the river-flat 
between Sopur and Baramula. Beyond Sopur, again, the north-western 
sido of the valley is mostly karewa ground. Lastly, on the north-east side 
of the valley across the river, on its right bank, are spaces of karewd; 
in some cases they are in recesses made by retiring hills, in others they 
project out from spurs. 

For an example of the flat-topped karewa we may go to the town of 
Pampur. The space iucluded between the river and the semi-circle of 
mountains to the north and east, which space constitutes the pargana or 


1 For a description of karewas, see under that bead in the alphabetical portion of this work. 
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“ hundred M of Vfhf, is almost entirely karewd; it is a fiat table-land, 
about 150 feet above the level of the Jhelum, and its alluvial plain 
ends towards the river in a bluff, partly worn down by the weather 
to a slope. The table-land is cut through by narrow valleys; these contain, 
and have been made by, the streams that carry away the drainage of the half 
ring of mountains; at Pampur but a small area, and that of not very high 
ground, is thus drained; the streams, therefore, are small, and the ravines 
they have cut not wide. The surface of the karewd is dry and quite bare 
of trees: its position is not such as to make it receive a great rainfall; 
also there must be a natural deep drainage of its soil to the side valleys 
and the end cliff, so the moisture quickly leaves; still it will bear some crops. 
Some miles south of this, on the other side of the river fiat, is the karewa 
of Pa Yeck: this is in the form of a triangle, whose base is 6 miles and 
perpendicular 4 miles; it is an isolated plateau entirely surrounded by low 
land, having the alluvial flat on one side, and on the other the broad valleys 
of streams that drain the Panjal. Behind Islamabad is another good 
specimen of the flat-topped karewd. There a hill of limestone, separated 
by some miles from the mountains, rises immediately behind the town, to a 
height of a few hundred feet. The space between that hill and the 
mountain spur that connects it with the great ridges, an area of some 6 
square miles, is a nearly level table-land, about 5,800 feet above the sea, 250 
feet higher than the stream valleys on each side. This space is extremely 
arid: with difficulty can anything grow on it. Works have been begun for 
bringing water from higher up the northern valloy, along the hill-side, 
to afford irrigation to the ground, which with that aid would be sure to 
bear crops. 

We now come to the sloping karewds. Probably all the karewds that 
occur along the south-west side of the valley belong to this class. By 
Shupion there is a large tract of ground, sloping to the north-east from a 
height of 7,000 feet down nearly to 5,500 feet. This may be called a karewd, 
though its surface is not so regular as most, and its slope seems to be radial 
like that of a very flat cone : more accurately perhaps it might be called 
an alluvial fan on a large scale. Water.courses are led over it from the 
hill streams, and they produce such fertility, that the tract is crowded with 
villages. Prom Shupion, if we were to go, first in a northerly direction, 
and then in a north-westerly, to Sopur, edging the hills, we should alter¬ 
nately cross karewds and low valleys. The karewds start from spurs of 
the mountains, and extend out north-eastward, sloping slightly in that 
direction; the slope of them is greater near the hills, and less away from 
them until the outer parts get like the flat-topped karewds; the level of 
them may be taken at 0,500 feet, or rather more at their beginning, and 
they decline to about 5,400 feet. The dividing valleys are somewhat 
narrow, steep-sided ravines, with just a little width of green land at the 
bottom, watered by the streamlet; other valleys, where a great amount of 
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drainage has collected and formed a large stream, are wide or become al¬ 
most like plains ; these, by the stream-bed, are apt to be pebbly: they, too, 
gradually slope towards the east. 

Over the surface of the karewis water haB sometimes been brought for 
irrigation, and then a fertile’ tract is the result; but more commonly the 
cultivation on them is dependent on rain alone, and in that case the yield 
is precarious. The Panjal ridge supplies by its various streams an enor¬ 
mous amount of water, some of which is utilised; but to bring water over 
the higher plateaus is difficult; as a rule, they are (left to the chance of 
rain, and only the intervening valleys or lower parts of the karewfi are fed 
by streams. 

The north-west end of the valley is called Kamrdj (q.v.). 

Lakes. —In his description of the lakes of Kashmir, Vigne explains 
that the word dal is applied to a lake in the plains. Sar iB the term for a 
morass; and nag (literally “ a serpent") is used as a name for the moun¬ 
tain lakes or fountains, whoso depth and clearness entitle them to be 
considered as fitting abodes of somo one of the innumerable divinities of 
the Hindu pantheon. (For an account of the various lakes see page 11.) 

Rivers. —Of the rivers, the Jhelum alone is navigable from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Islamabad to Baramula, a distance of about 60 miles. 

Boats.—' The boats used in Kashmir are of various kinds, vis., the 
bahats, dunga, shikdra, khuch, tsdtawar, and larin&o; of these, only the 
three first are commonly met witb. They are all constructed of deodar 
wood, and are mostly built at Srinagar; but some few at Sopur, Baramdla, 
and at Naid Khai, a village in the morass which extends between Patan and 
the Wular lake. 

The boats on the Kashmir lakes and rivers have no sails. The cost 
of these boats at Srinagar is Baid to be, for bahats R500 to R800, for 
dungas R150 to R200, and Bbikaras R50 to R100, British currency; the 
two former descriptions are said to last only about seventeen years, and 
the latter about eight years; this seems hardly probable, having regard to 
the durable quality of the wood of which they are made. 

The government levies a tax on all new boats, and also on all sales of 
second-hand boats. In the time of Akbar the number of registered boats 
exceeded, it is said, 8,900. (For description of boats see pages 12 and 18.) 

Bridges.— The Jhelum is spanned by thirteen bridges in its course 
through the valley of Kashmir; they are of peculiar construction and are 
called kadals; a description of them will be found elsewhere. Smaller 
bridges of a single span, known elsewhere in the bills as sangas, are 
met with in Kashmir, where they are likewise called kadals; they are 
usually formed in the following manner : on either side of the stream 
abutments of rubble masonry, laced with cross-beams of timber, are built 
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up, and into these are inserted stoat poles, one over the other, in succes¬ 
sively projecting tiers, the interstices between the latter being filled up 
with cross-beams. Tbe projecting poles increase in size as they approach 
the upper platform, and have a slight incline upwards, their shore ends 
being firmly braced into the stonework. • Between the uppermost row of 
timbers, two or three long and very strong connecting trees are placed, and 
scantlings are laid over them for the pathway; sometimes a railing is 
added for greater security. These bridges are frequently of considerable 
span, and, if well built, last from thirty to forty years. 

Next in importance come the rope suspension bridges, which are often 
of great length ; of these there are two descriptions, called respectively 
chika and jhula, and the latter, when tbe ropes are made of withes, seems 
frequently to be called tamjpa, from a Kashmiri word signifying "to move or 
yield." 

The chika bridge consists simply of six or eight stout ropes close 
together, stretched between rude piers on either bank of the torrent; on 
these a ring timber, formed of a section of a tree about 2 feet long and a 
foot in diameter, slides, and is hauled backwards and forwards by a rope 
attached to it and connected with the suspension ropes at intervals of about 
twenty feet by stout cane rings; to the slide a loop of ropes is secured 
through which the legs of the traveller are inserted, and he clasps his hands 
in front of him round the ropes to retain himself in a sitting position; it 
looks dangerous, but is, in practice, a perfectly safe, though tediouB, opera¬ 
tion ; baggage is carried across in the same manner, each package being 
lashed to the loop aud hauled across separately, and in like manner sheep 
and goats and sometimes cows are conveyed across rivers and torrents. A 
jhula bridge is formed of a stout rope of five or six distinct strands 
stretched between piers and securely fastened on either side of the river; 
this forms the footway, and about '8 feet above it on either side is a guy- 
rope, which is grasped by the passenger to enable him to retain his footing 
on the bridge; these guy-ropes are kept in their places by being attached 
at intervals to the ends of forked branches like the merry-thought of a 
chicken. 

Some of these bridges swing a good deal with the weight of the traveller, 
and are trying to the nerves of those unaccustomed to them. The ropes of 
which they are constructed are made either of hemp, or willow or birch twigs, 
and are renewed annually, or as often as occasion may require. 

Two other descriptions of bridges met with in Kashmir remain to he 
mentioned: the tangari, which is formed of two side timbers placed a little 
way apart and covered with brushwood kept in its place by large stones, 
and the kdnal bridge, which is simply the trunk of a tree or a plank thrown 
across a stream; they are necessarily of limited dimensions, and are only 
practicable for foot-passengers. 
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Canals .—Srinagar is intersected by a labyrinth of canals, which, when 
properly taken care of and filled with running water, no doubt contribute 
to the salubrity and cleanliness of the city. 

To avoid the necessity of crossing the dangerous Wular lake, through 
whieh flows the main stream of the Jlielum, the N6ru canal was con¬ 
structed in very early times to connect Sopor with Srinagar. 

Irrigation ohannels are numerous ; of these the Sh&hkul canal in the 
Khourpara pargana, and the Naindiand Ninnar canals, near Islamabad, are 
among the most important. 

Geology .—The pans4ls or mountain ranges which inclose Kashmir 
appear, with little exception, to be of igneous origin and basaltic, their 
usual formation being a beautiful amygdaloidal trap. Vigne found rocks 
of this character on the summit of almost all the passes, exoept that of 
Drks, which is three days’ journey beyond the limits of the valley, and on 
the crest of which slate occurs. In the north-west, in the vicinity of 
Baramula, the bare cliffs of schistoze rock rise perpendicularly to the height 
of from 500 to 1,000 feet. 

There are several basaltic eminences of small elevation scattered over 
the bottom of the valley. Such a physical conformation cannot fail to 
suggest the notion that this singular region was once the crater of a vast 
volcano, and such was the first impression of Vigne on viewing, from a 
commanding eminence, the valley in its whole extent. 

“ There are,” he observos, " many elevated points of view from whioh 
this extraordinary hollow gave me at first sight an idea of its having been 
originally formed by the falling in of an exhausted volcanic region. It 
Beems, however, at one time, to have formed the bottom of the ocean, as 
there are in many plaoes great beds of limestone, containing organic remains, 
principally marine.” 

Gypsum occurs in the north-west of this region. Primary formations 
appear of very rare occurrence; erratic blocks of grauite arc scattered over 
the slopes of the Haramuk mountain on the north-east, and in the Baramula 
pass, but this formation has nowhere been observed in situ. Veins of 
quartz, however, so usually accompanying schistoze formation, have been 
observed of large dimensions. 

The subterraneous disturbance, of the past activity of which the results 
have been just briefly traced, continues to the present time. In June 1824 
the city of Srinagar was shaken by an earthquake which destroyed about 
twelve hundred houses and one thousand persons. The earth in several 
places opened and discharged foetid warm water from the clefts, and masses 
of rock rolled from the mountains amidst repeated explosions. For about 
two months every day from one hundred to two hundred shocks were felt, 
each accompanied by an explosion. Deleterious gases appear to have 
exuded on that occasion, as the cholera then broke out and caused dread- 
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ful mortality. Abul Fazl, describing the country about two centuries 
before, mentions the frequency of earthquakes. In his time the houses 
were framed of timber as a precaution against destruction by the shocks, 
and the same precaution is still observed. 

The earthquakes of 1885 are quite the worst on record, a great part of 
Srinagar being destroyed, while many towns, such as Baramula, Sopur, &c., 
were left almost a heap of ruins. The disastrous effects of this earthquake 
was confined to Kashmir, but it was felt as far as Astor, although no damage 
was done there. 

Some years ago, at Sohoyum, near the north-western extremity of the 
valley, the ground became so hot that the sand was fused, and appearances 
seemed to indicate that a volcanic eruption was about to take place. 

Moorcroft observes: — 

“Indications of volcanic action aro not imfreqnent; hot springs are numerous; at 
particular seasons the ground at various places is sensibly hotter than the atmosphere 
and earthquakes are of common occurrence.” 

Vigne supposes that the great calcareous deposits have been raised to 
their present position from the bed of the ocean by the upheaving of vol¬ 
canic masses from beneath. Pebbly conglomerate, sandstone, and clay in 
many places extensively overspread the mountain slopes. 

Vigne considers the appearance which tbekarewas present strong proof 
of the truth of the tradition that the whole valley was once occupied by a 
lake. The flat surfaces of the wodars, whose cliffs are from 150 to 200 feet 
above the lowest part of the valley, are attributable to their having for 
ages remained at the bottom of a still lake, porhaps at least 800 feet above 
its present level, at the bottom of that valley. Some who have viewed 
the scenery of the valley consider that they havo found corroboration of 
the tradition that it was once occupied by a lake in a succession of hori¬ 
zontal stages observable on tho sides of the mountains, and which appa¬ 
rently have been beaches formed successively by the waters of the lake in 
the course of subsidence. 

The soil of the lowest part of the valley appears to have been deposited 
from a salt lake, as the water obtained from wells dug there is brackish, and 
none perfectly fresh can be had, except from the river, which is of course 
supplied principally from the snows and rains falling on tho mountains. 
The great opening at the north-western extremity called by the Kashmms 
Basmagul, by which at present the aggregate waters of Kashmir escape to 
the lower country, has probably been coeval with the original upheaving 
of this region, as, though an earthquake might have caused a fissure suffi¬ 
ciently large to drain the supposed lake, it is more difficult to suppose such an 
event to have removed the enormous mass of matter requisite for filling up 
the space of the present valley of Baramula. Such is the view taken by 
Vigne, who considers the Baramula opening to have been from tbe first 
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filled witli submarine shingle and a soft conglomerate, through which the 
Jhelum has worked its way, assisted in some degree by openings resulting 
from earthquakes. 

“ So far,” observes Rennell, "am I from doubting the tradition respect¬ 
ing the existence of the lake that covered Kashmir, that appearances alone 
would serve to convince me, without either the tradition or the history.” 
This lake, according to Kashmirian tradition, bore the name of Satisaras, 
or “ the lake of tho chaste woman,” as it was considered peculiarly to belong 
to Uma, the wife of Mahadev, one of whose names is Sati, in the character 
of a chaste woman. Baron Von Hiigel, however, is quite incredulous re¬ 
specting the existence of the lake. Ho observes, “ there is not in the valley 
the slightest appearance of its having been drained.” 

We will now consider the mountains which surround the valley of 
Kashmir, looking first at the great chain on the north-east, and afterwards 
we shall see how branches from this come round and close the valley, com¬ 
mencing from the great mass, of which a part is called Nanga Parbat 
or Dygamar; we then find ridges and spurs, many points of which are over 
20,000 feet in height. The highest point of the whole mass (the one 
which bears the name) is 26,209 feet above the sea; this is not quite on the 
watershed between the Indus and the Jhelum, but is a part of a branch 
which divides the Astor and Chilas rivers, both of which flow into the Indus 
at no great distance from one another. 

It rises from a lofty ridge that for 10 miles is over 22,000 feet in 
height; the faces of this ridge, on the east and south, make an enormous 
cliff of from 6,000 to 10,000 feet, on tho greater part of which snow 
remains clinging, but it is in part of rocky precipices and from the highest 
point great buttresses radiate. Largo glaciers take their origin from the 
mountain. General Ounniugbam says he has seen the peak from Rdmnagar 
in the Panj&b, whioh w distant 205 miles. 

The southern part of the Nanga Parbat ridge becomes the watershed 
between the Indus and Jlolum basins. At this part it is 20,000 feet high. 
The ridge extends in a souch-easterly direction for 50 or 60 miles, at an 
altitude of about 14,000 feet. There are several gaps on the ridge that 
are passable. Two much-traversed roads that join the Kishan Ganga and 
Astor rivers go over passes of 13,200 and 13,500 feet; while further east 
passes lead from the former river valley into the basin of the Drds river. 
After a length of nearly 60 miles the mountains become rather higher; 
there are peaks of from 17,000 up to 17,400 feet high. But the ridge is 
broken, and a not difficult pasts occurs, which directly connects tho Tilail 
valley with Drds. A few miletf south of this gap occurs the branching of the 
mountain mass that goes to ma^ko the northern boundary of Kashmir; this we 
will return to, and now only note the spot from which that ridge separates. 
Again, a few miles further on, still on the south-east, we come to where 
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there ia ai gap in the mountains, which i« the lowest passage between the 
Indus on one side and the Chenib and Jhelmn basin on the other, along the 
whole length of 300 miles from the eastern sources of theChenab to the 
head of the KaghXn tributary of the Jhelura. This pass is called the Zoji 
L6 by the Tibetans and the Lad Skis; by the other it is commonly called the 
Dr&s pass. 

Continuing along the main chain, we find the summits get higher and 
higher: peaks of 18,000 feet, and some, as we go on, that approach 20,000 
occur, and the general level of the summits is not much below them. 
Long spurs, too, or branoh ridges, that jut out are very lofty. Ten miles 
east-south-east from the pass, a distinot ridge branches off in a direction 
somewhat west of south, which the one that curving round forms the 
eastern and southern boundary of Kashmir and connects on with the 
Panjal range: this too we shall revisit. Then, in some miles more (20 
or 27 miles direct from the last pass), we come to an opening, which, 
though not so low as the other, yet, considering the loftiness of the moun¬ 
tains it passes between, is a considerable depression. This is the Bbot Kol 
pass; it leads from the head of the Wardwan valley into the Suru district. 

From the Dr&s pass hither the peaks have been of a height to form 
glaciers. There is a glacier in every hollow of the ridge. Many of the 
branch ridges also hold them in their recesses. These glaciers are usually 
not large—2 or 3 miles long is common; and they do not generally 
extend very low ; one, however, named the Mechu Hoi glacier, has its foot at 
10,850 feet above the sea ; this is close on the valley of the Dras pass. 
Looking from near the Bhot Kol pass to the north-east at one view, a 
number of these small glaciers can be seen, embedded in the hollows of the 
mountains, whose narrow rock-ridges ourve round and enclose them. 

From the last-named pass eastward the range continues at a great 
height; points on it are nearly 20,000 feet in height. Lastly, distant 
from the pass 12 or 14 miles, there arise two enormous mountains, each 
of them a few hundred feet over 23,000. These are called the Nun aud 
Kun, or, together, Nun Kun. They are peaks that are conspicuous from 
afar off, standiug, as they do, a clear 3,000 f«<et above their neighbours. 
Their aspect varies much as one looks at thfjm from different sides; from 
Buru we get a side view, which seems to ahow that they are projecting 
portions of a rugged escarpment. (Drew 

Mountains on the northern boundary ,—One way of looking at the 
mountains that make the oval barrier of Kashmir, is to consider them 
as divided into a northern and southern ;part by the Sind river that flows 
from near the Dr&s pass into the vale, anti the Jhelura river as it flows out 
from Baramula to Mozafarabdd. The lime of these two is roughly east 
and west; it divides the vale and its monn!tain-ring into somewhat unequal 
parts, of which the southern is the greater. 
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We before marked the spot where the northern mountains branehfrom 
the watershed range, near the Zoji La or Drfis pass. This mass of 
mountains extends, without any break through it, for over 100 miles 
from east to west, with a breadth varying from 12 to 24 miles. On its 
south side lie successively the Sind valley, the northern part of the vale, 
and the Jhelum valley; on its northern side is the Kishan Ganga valley in 
Its whole length. At its beginning the mass is rocky and precipitous in its 
central ridge, and lofty enough to form small glaciers. Farther west, the 
glaciers cease and the range branches- and spreads. Again, one peak in it, 
called Haramuk, reaches to the snow-line. This is a massive mountain, 
which, from its rising abovo the general level of the ridgos, is conspicuous 
from a great part of Kashmir; in the hollows about it are several tarns, 
which probably occupy the sites of former glaciers. Most of the branch 
ridges from this mountain, and some of those farther east, which form the 
northern boundary of the Sind valley, have a steep cliff for their upper por¬ 
tion, with a more gradual slope below, which is clothed with either forest 
or grass. West of the meridian of Haramuk, the ridge keeps to a fairly 
regular height of 12,000 or 13,000 feet for a long distance, until, indeed, 
it turns round southwards. Between Bandipur and Gurais it is often a 
narrow ridge, with a slope down on each sido of 85° or 40°, running along 
pretty level, somewhat above the limit of forest; rocks project along the 
summits, but make no great cliffB; innumerable spurs jut out north and 
south, some of which lead down to the valleys, with a moderate, though 
seldom regular, slope; others end off with a steep fall of some thousands of 
feet. After the range has turned south, it gets somewhat higher, rising 
to over 14,000 feet, then there is a depression, and beyond that it is con¬ 
nected with the Kaj Nig range, which runs in a general way east and west 
from Baramula to Mozafarabad, forming the northern bank of the valley of 
the Jhelum, after that river leaves the vale. 

Mountains on the east.—We must return to where, on the main chain, 
the ridge branchod off that makes the eastern or south-eastern part of our 
mountain boundary. This spot, as before stated, is 10 miles east-south¬ 
east from the Dris pass. The mountain that here branches off to the south 
has at first the form of a high ridge with a very steep slope on the 
eastern side. In this neighbourhood there is a peak on it (called Kohenhar) 
of 17,000 feet; but the height soon diminishes, and then, for along 
distance, the ridge continues in an almost southerly direction at a little 
over 14,000 feet, with some passes through it (which connect Kashmir 
with the Wardwan valley) between 11,000 and 12,000 feet. The Margan 
(11,600 feet) is the chief of these. 

Between this ridge we have been tracing down from the north, and the 
line of the Sind valley is a great triangular space (having the edge of the 
valley for the base) which is occupied by a branching mass of mountains 
that has its source or junction with our ridge a little above Kohenhar. 
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The most conspicuous mountain of all on -these branches is Qnashbrari, 
apeak 17,800 feet, from which radiate many spurs, and between them 
hollows filled with small glaciers. Connected on the north-west is a bold 
peaked ridge, with glaciers in the hollows of it on the north side. From 
here, for 80 miles westward, a ridge continues that forms the southern 
side of the Sind valley, rocky heights of 18,000 and 14,000 feet whose lower 
slopes to the north are thickly covered with forest. The end of this forms 
the line of the hill behind the Skulim&r garden, whilo dividing spurs from 
other branches form successively the half circles that enclose the Dal and 
the parganas of Vila and Trahal, each ending in a bold hill, 8,000 or 4,000 
feet high above the flat. 

From the Margan pass the north and south ridge oontinues at near the 
same height, and with no greater break in it; it then curves round ; as it 
nears Banihal there is a depression for some miles to the level of about 
9,500 feet; beyoud this to tho west, we may count that the Panjdl range 
has begun. 

First it has an east and west direction for 80 miles, then it turns to 
the north-west,and continues for some 40 miles more; after which it dies 
off towards the valley of the Jhelum river. In the first part several conspicu¬ 
ous peaks occur: they are called Brahma Sakai; they are steep, rocky, 
thoroughly-pyramidal mountains that rise up from out of the range to 
a height of 15,000 feet. At the foot of them is a lake more than 2 
miles long and three quarters of a mile broad : near are two passes, 18,250 
and 14,120 feet in height. 

Near where the bend takes place two passes from the Darhalv alley 
(near Rdjaori) lead over the range; also it is near this that the Rattan ridge 
branches off from the Panjdl range. Here an irregular seriated ridge, or 
a chain of massivo, rocky peaks, encloses in its turns, and with the aid of 
branches, amphitheatres, most of which are occupied by tarnB. One of 
these is the Sam Sar. A few miles along, between the central ridge and the 
valley that leads down to Bararagala, is a plateau of which the substance is 
moraine matter of the former glaciers. In little hollows of this, also, are 
some lakes—Nfl-Sar and Nandar Sar, the latter close to a pass through 
the mountains. Beyond, and indeed all around, arc amphitheatres enclosed 
by the arms of the mountains. The map shows that numbers of these 
hold tarns, and wherever the tarns occur, there are found signs distinct 
enough of the old glaciers. Further on the pass of the Pir Panjal, the 
mouutains near it are not quite so lofty as those we have left. Beyond 
we get to ground as high as any in the ridge, especially there is an isolated 
peak called Tata-kuti, 15,524 feet. Again we see by the map that there 
are tarns in the hollows of tho mountains. 

Beyond this there are some high passes which lead very diroctly 
between Punch and Srinagar : then behind Gulroarg we find a summit ol 
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12,600 feet, which is nearly the last of the range. Towards Kashmir the 
hill-sides—the slopes of the spuvs—are in great part covered with dark pine 
forest; these spurs ultimately become elongated into long, low-wooded 
slopes, and these graduate into the sloping karew&s. 

From the last-mentioned summit spurs radiate and descend, at last 
suddenly, in bold slopes and steep-cliffs, for some thousands of feet, to the 
narrow part of the Jkelum valley. 

Climate .—The climate of Kashmir is temperate, being neither too hot 
nor too cold. In mid-summer the thermometer sometimes ranges up to 90° 
in the shade, and in winter it descends several degrees below freezing- 
point. The mean temperature of the year is nearly 67°, or rather lower 
than the temperature of Rome, Kashmir is less hot throughout the year, 
and during winter only two degrees colder than Southern France. 

In latitude Kashmir about corresponds with the following places: In 
Asia—Peshawar, Baghdad, and Damascus; in Africa—Fez in Morocco; in 
America—South Carolina; but the elevation above the Bea gives it a far 
more temperate climate than any of them enjoy. 

Upon the tops of the surrounding mountains the climate is extremely 
rigorous, while in the valley it is temperate, and intermediate between that 
of England and the plains of India. The seasons, as in England, are all 
well marked, and occur about the same time as they do there. Of the 
higher portions of the valley, the climate from the beginning of May to the 
end of October is mild and very salubrious, and is almost as invigorating 
to the European constitution as that of England. 

The following table shows the average temperature at Srinagar for two 
years during the principal months in which visitors occupy the valley 


Average temperature at Srinagar during the seasons of 1864 and 1865, 


Months, 

Morning. 

Nc 

In ehndo. 

►OH. 

In Ban. 

Eranlng. 

From 15th June . . . 

• 

. 

. 

6680 

75-80 

... 

6612 

July ..... 

• 

• 

• 

69*36 

89-36 

107-73 

7214 

August .... 

• 

• 

• 

69-32 

84-27 

104-16 

7372 

September .... 

• 

• 

• 

59-29 

78-40 

10207 

63-92 

To 24th October . 

• 

• 

• 

4212 

68*72 

9454 

62-56 
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The following abstract of meteorological observations is extracted from 
Mqjor Cunningham’s “ Lad&k and surrounding countries ” 


Month, 

Diatriot, 

Timpibattjbb. 

Extsi km. 

Min. 

Mar, 

Mean. j 

Min. 

Max. 

May . 

Kashmir 

6314 

64-3 

67-4 

48- 

70- 


There arc no periodical rains as in Hindustan ; and although the annual 
rainfall upon the mountains must be very great, yet in the valley itself the 
quantity does not probably exceed 18 or 20 inches during the year. 

About the end of March and beginning of April, there are frequent and 
sudden storms in the valley, accompanied with hail and vain, and spring 
showers are frequent during the latter month, and also that of May. 

Moorcroft remarks that “ tho end of March and beginning of April are 
distinguished by the popular term of * dirty spring ’ or ‘ mud season,’ and 
these appellations in regard to the mire of the surface and the rapid suc¬ 
cession of gusts of wind apd hail with short gleams of sunshine are well 
deserved.” During the April which Moorcroft passed in Kashmir, thero 
were only three day's of sunshine, and in the following May scarcely a day 
passed without a shower. This, however, is unusual. May and June being 
the best months. 

In the months of Juno and September also heavy rain is not unfrequent, 
and there are occasional showers in July and August. 

The hottest months in the valley are July and August, and the temper¬ 
ature in the shade at noon varies from 90° to 95°, or even 98° at Srinagar 
{29th July 1865); the air is occasionally close and oppressive, especially for 
a day or two before rain, which is often accompanied with thunder and 
lightning. These months are not healthy, and visitors usually spend these 
months at a cooler altitude. At this season the mosquitoes make camping 
in the valley almost unendurable. [Wingate.) 

Thunder-storms are frequent during the summer months, hut they are 
usually not severe; dust-storms are exceedingly rare. Earthquakes are tol¬ 
erably frequent during the summer months, but the shocks are usually 
very slight; sometimes, however, they are vei’y severe, and create great 
alarm ; peoplo forsake their houses and remain in the open air for hours or 
even days until the danger is over, Kashmir has this great advantage re¬ 
specting climate, that any depression of temperature can bo obtained by a 
journey of a few hours in ascent of the mountains. Night frosts set in as 
early as the middle of November, and by the end of that month the trees 
are Stripped of their leaves and all animal vegetation is cut off, a thick base 
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overspreads the whole valley, and the lakes and rivers send np clonds of 
vapour. Eve 17 movement of men or beasts raises great quantities of dust, 
and the haze becomes so great that even at midday and under a cloudless 
sky no objeot can be seen at a mile's distance. This murky Btate of the 
air extends for about 200 feet above the level of the valley, and those who 
ascend beyond that height, see the snowy mountains of a dazzling 
whiteness, and the sun shining clearly in a cloudless sky, while the low 
country lies hidden in dim obscurity. The first fall of snow restores the 
clearness of the air. This fall upon the mountains usually occurs about the 
beginning of November, but it is slight aud soon melted by the sun • 
the heavy fall begins about the middle of December, and the snow lies to 
the average depth of 2 feet until tho middle of April. 

The eoldest months are December and January, when the average morn¬ 
ing temperature in the valley is a little below freezing-point; ice invariably 
covers the surface of the lakes to a considerable distance from the banks, aud 
about once in seven or eight years tho Jhelum itself is said to be frozen 
over at Srinagar. 

The air of Kashmir is in general remarkable for stillness. Moororoft, 
after a prolonged residence in the very arid climate of middle Tibet, on en¬ 
tering Kashmir found reason, from the contrast, to complain of the humidity 
of the atmosphere, and considered it more favourable to vegetable than to 
animal life. Hiigel, on the contrary, considers the air dry, and supports 
his opinion by reference to the facts that mosses and lichens are rare, and 
that a decayed tree is not to be found throughout the valley. This dry¬ 
ness of the air he attributes to the lightness of the soil, which quickly ab¬ 
sorbs the rain and melted snow, though the volume of water derived from 
these sources is sometimes so considerable as to cause the Jhelum to rise 
30 feet. 

Drew writes:— 

“ As to moisture, the country is intarmedisto between that which is delayed by periodi¬ 
cal rains, and that which is arid from want of them. The monsoon, which, coming from 
the south-west, breaks with force on that side of the Panjdl bills, is almost completely 
intercepted by them, and proveutqd from reaching the interior of Kashmir. In duly and 
August one sees the storm-clouds collected round the summits of those mountains, and 
knows that they indicate that tho soason of rain has commenced in the tract beyond. 
Now and then the water-bearing clouds force their way across, aud precipitate their 
moisture on the slopes of the Kashmir side ; for this roason the karew& oonntry to the 
south-west, especially the higher part of it, receives a greater rainfall than the river 
alluvium flat on the south-east. The mountains beyond, again, those that divide Kashmir 
from Ladak, receive a good deal of rain.” 

May bo some moisture passes over the Panjal range without precipita¬ 
tion and becomes condensed on reaching the yet higher range beyond; or it 
may be that moisture, evaporated from tbe valley itself, gets carried away 
and deposited on contact with the mountains on the north and east. Certain 
it is that while clouds collect, and storms rage and rain falls ou the two raDgea 
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of mountains, yet the centre of the valley and the edge of the north-eastern 
hills,—where, for instance, Srinagar, and Awantipur and Islamabad stand,— 
are comparatively free from rain. But occasionally the rain-clouds spread 
over the whole area and give a supply of moisture enough to bring on those 
crops which depend on vniu, and to bring down the temperature of the air. 

According to the PanjAb Administration Report for 1878-79— 

“ the rainfall of the country is said to be 18 inches, but is probably less. Of this 
6 inches only bonefit tho crops; the rest falling during the winter months when no 
agricultural work is done. More important than the rain ie the snow which falls from 
November to Maroh, and on which the rico crop depends for its irrigation. Heavy rains 
fall in March and April, and without them the spring crop, which consists of barloy and 
wheat, cannot be other than poor, Some heavy showors are usually hoped for ia July to 
benefit the indian-corn and rioe, and showers fall again iu Septembor and October. The 
valley is completely removed beyond the effects of the Indian monsoon, and the rain 
always oomes from tho west.” 

The following meteorological observations and description of the climate 
of Kashmir aro taken from tho writings of the well-known traveller 
Schlageinweit• 


Srinagar in Kashmir. 

North Lat. 34° 4' 6." East Long. 74° 48' &. u Elev. 6,146'. 
1856.—Mean of the months. 


January 

♦ * • 

. 40 

July 

, • 

• • 

73 

February 

• • • 

. 46 

August 

. . 

• • 

71 

Maroh . 

• » • 

. 60 

September 

• • 

• • 

63 

April . 

• • • 

. 66 

Ootobor 

• 

• • 

67 

May 

• • • 

. 60 

November 

• • 

• • 

64 

June . 

• • • 

. 70 

December 

• • 

• • 

42 


Mean of the 

seasons and of the year. 



Deo. to Fob. 

Mar. to May. 

Juno to Aug. Sopt. to Nov. 

Tear. 


42-3 

65*3 

713 

58'0 

66-8 



"For comparison in reference to sanitary purposes, some words and 
figures may be added about southern Europe and the African coast of the 
Mediterranean. As I cannot enter here into all the varieties of climate, I 
have selected three stations only, differing in latitude and longitude, to 
Ahow the temperature. 

Southern Europe and Northern Coast of Africa. 

GeoOBAPHICAL Co-OBDINATES. 

N. Lat. E. Long. Elev. 

Montpellier .... 43° 36' 3° 63' 100 feet. 

Rome.41° 64' 12° 26' 170 „ 

Algiers .36° 47' 3° 3' L. A. L. S. 
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Mean of the months , seasons , and year. 



January 
February 
March . . 

April . . 

May 

June • 

Montpellier, 

42-1 

44'8 

48-9 

67-4 

64-4 

72-5 

Rome. 

450 

47-3 

51-8 

679 

66-8 

7i'2 

Algiers. 

62*9 

64-7 

6GT 

690 

G6-0 

716 

Montpellier. 

July . • 78'4 

Auguet . . 77*0 

September . 70 - 3 

October . . 619 

November . 50*5 

December . 45'9 

Romo. 

76'9 

76-7 

700 

64-9 

634 

47-8 

Algiers. 

76-2 

75-4 

73*2* 

78-0 

61-9 

66-4 

Seasons. 

Dec. to Feb. . 
March to May 

44-3 

66-9 

46-7 

68-3 

64-0 

60-4 

Seasons. 

June to Aug. . 76*0 

Sept, to Nov. . 60*9 

743 

62-8 

741 

67-9 





Year . 69'6 

60-6 

04*1 


« Nice and Mentone (the latter recently favoured so much by modical 
advisers, as being 1 the less rough of the two), Madeira, as mild and moist, 
Pau in Prance, Palermo in Sicily, might be added as the stations most 
frequented in winter. 

“ The charms of the spring of Kashmir have become widely spread 
already by Indian poetry; summer, even up to the middle of June, is still 
fresh all night, the mornings being as low 83 C0° to 68° F.; the mean of the 
day is 70° to 75° F.; only about six weeks of July and August, a period 
sufficient for the maturation of delicious fruit and most precious crops, 
have an average temperature equal to that of the southern parts of France. 
Thunder-storms in summer are not unfrequent, though their force is broken 
by the surrounding chains and peaks ; they are of longer duration than 
those in Europe, but weak when compared with what are seen in the 
tropical regions; and the rains, with interruptions of five to six days, are 
equally refreshing and beneficial to the crops. 

“ The sun is powerful here, as was to bo expected in latitudes from 88° 
to 35°; and in the days of interruption of the summer rains and thunder, 
storms it is felt the more. Houses, tents not the least, rocks, as well as 
the surface of the ground, then get thoroughly warmed through, and from 
tho middle of the day even trees allow one to feel it, their shade being 
frequently little protection. 

“ Then the temperature of the free air, determined by a thermometer in 
peripheric motion, swung under a double-clad umbrella, was generally found 
to be 2° to 3° F. cooler than a thermometer put up in the shade of the tree, 
where it was heated by the very temperature of the tree exposed to the full 
power of the sun. In tho morning, till about 10 o’clock, the same localities 
under trees are still cooler, the temperature being still under the influence 
of the night and early morning hours. In the tropics, under those Indian 
fig trees, covering quite a little territory with ramifications supported by 
their vertical branches, I had found analogous differences greater still. In 
Europe, the action of the sun is neither powerful nor generally uninter¬ 
rupted enough to produce such variations so regularly ; but in the hot July 
of this summer, 1865, I had occasion to observe it also under large pear 
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and nut trees round the Jagersburg, in Franconia, more frequently by 
their being 'too cool' in the morning than their being overheated in the 
afternoon." 

Dr. A. Neve, F.R.C.S.E., of the Kashmir Medical Mission, gives the 
following table in his “ Tourist's Guide" :— 


Approximate Table of Temperature at Srinagar. 
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was something more, and at Sh&habad there was a foot and a half of snow on the ground. 
On the Banih&l ridge it was so thick, one could not measure it. The pass could not he 
orossed by horses, and for men it was very laborious. Towards the end of February in 
general the snow disappears from the rale, and spring comes on with a burst.” 

Diseases .—Moorcroffc intimates that the climate is unwholesome, and 
Vigne states that though nothing can be more delicious than the air of the 
valley, yet in many places it is affected by a miasma from stagnant water. 
Yet Jacquemont expresses his surprise at the extremely rare occurrence of 
intermittent^ amidst so mauy causes which elsewhere invariably produce 
them; and Hugel styles the climate of Kashmir one of the best and 
healthiest in the world. 

The remarkable fecundity among the Kashmirians may, perhaps, be 
regarded as evidence of the salubrity of tha climate. 

Malaria, as might be supposed from the profuseness of vegetation and the 
humidity of the climate, is very prevalent throughout the valley, and fevers 
and affections of the bowels are common, but the other diseases peculiar to 
India are seldom observed. 

Small-pox has left fearful traces. 

The late Dr. Elmslie, the medical missionary, who devoted six years of 
his life to the welfare of the poor of Srinagar, lamenting the want of proper 
schools where a scientific medical education may be obtained, remarks that 
every other year an epidemic, either of small-pox or cholera, carries off 
thousands who, if vaccination were encouraged by the government and 
sanitary measures enforced throughout the valley, but especially in the 
capital, might, humanly speaking, be saved from sudden death. 

The most terrible visitation of the latter disease followed the memorable 
earthquake which commenced on the 26th June 1828, and continued for 
more than two months. 

In the account of the survey operations in 1857 it is mentioned that 
cholera stuck to the valley, strange to say, throughout the winter, when 
the snow was up to a man's neck. 

In Kashmir the practice of medicine is usually a hereditary profession, 
hut any one is at liberty to adopt it. The sou succeeds the father in his 
practice. The medical knowledge possessed has been derived from a scanty 
acquaintance with the Greek system of medicine, or of a few nostrums that 
are handed down from sire to son. The natives of the valley have consi¬ 
derable confidence in these hakims, considering how little knowledge and 
practical skill the latter possess, and it is surprising what influence they 
get over even wealthy and sensible men. There is a class of men and 
women who earn their living by applying leeches; another class does the 
same by bleeding, which is about the only knowledge of surgery they possess, 
and a very popular treatment for almost every disease,—so much so, that it 
was reported that in the epidemic of 1872 His Highness the maharaja sent 
orders to Kashmir that the hakims were not to bleed for cholera as they 
had been in the habit of doing. 
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The agricultural classes are acquainted with the medical properties of 
many plants which they turn to account in the cure of disease among 
themselves. The women generally profess to know a great many effica¬ 
cious remedies which they very readily communicate to their neighbours. 

On account of the poverty of the people they eat unripe vegetables and 
fruit, and so induce mijph disease. During the epidemics of cholera the 
Kashmiris suffer much from this habit and from drinking impure water. 

The inhabitants of Kashmir are not ignorant of the curative effects of 
mineral waters, of which there are several springs in the valley. They are 
accustomed to apply a ligature between the heart and a wound inflicted by 
a snake, because they say that by so doing they prevent the poison from 
going to the heart. The ligature generally employed is a long strip of 
cotton cloth. 

The inhabitants of a great many villages in Kashmir suffer from goitre. 
The idea prevalent in the valley as to its cause is that the water drunk by 
those afflicted has produced it. The waters of Kashmir are largely im¬ 
pregnated with lime. Where procurable, burnt seaweed {gilla pathar) is 
used as a cure for this disease, and for twenty-one days the patient iB for¬ 
bidden salt, and is dieted on bread, gbf, and black-pepper. 

During the rice season the peasants suffer from an eruption caused by 
continual immersion in water; tho ankles and wrists are attacked, the 
hands and feet, being mostly in tho mud, escape: klielnm tel, oil extracted 
from the pine mixed with ghi, is applied to the sores. The oil is thus ex¬ 
tracted : chips of ehil wood are placed in an earthen vessel, which is closed 
with clay and placed over a slow fire for twelve hours; the oil drips through 
a hole iu the cover into a vessel placed to receive it. 

In rheumatism tho oil extracted from kunjad (Sesamun orientate ) is 
used as a liniraeut with which to rub the body. 

In addition to the diseases which have been mentioned, phthisis, ele¬ 
phantiasis, syphilis, aud scrofula are common, but other affections of the 
skin and calculus of tho bladder are comparatively rare. 

Dr. A. Neve, Surgoon to the Kashmir Mission Hospital, writes 


“ Among the Kashmiris, malsrial fever, liver complaints, Ac , are rare. Tho diseases 
are essentially those of a temperate climate. Lung complaints are common during the 
winter owiug to the defioient clothing ; but consumption is rare, as also is dysontery.” 

With regard to cholera, so far as can be gathered, it appears to have 
visited the valley in the years enumerated below 


A.D. 

» 

» 

» 


1828 (after earthquake), 
1842 or 1843. 

1857. 

1872. 


„ 1879 (after famine). 

1888. 


» 
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Roads. —The barrier of hills whioh encompasses Kashmir is pierced at 
numerous points by roads or, more properly, paths : north and east towards 
the Upper Indus, LadXk, and TXrkand ; south-east towards the native state 
of Cbamba and the British district of Lahoul; south to Jamd where the 
Hindu ruler of Kashmir holds his court on the densely-wooded hills that 
skirt the Himalaya, south-west across tbe Pir Panj&l range and along the 
vestiges of the once imperial road to Bhimbar and Lahore j west by the 
banks of the Jhelum to the British district of Haz&ra or the hill station of 
Mari. 

Of these none are fit for wheeled traffic, though the last-named is now 
being constructed as a cart-road. 

Except the road between Jamu and Sialkot, and the road now construct, 
ingfrom KohAla to Baramul a, there is not a made road of any description in 
either Kashmir or Jamu. The roads are good fair-weather tracks within 
the valley and the various passes, and routes up side-valleys are mostly 
decent paths practicable for ponies. These paths and the numerous wooden 
bridges are kept open and in some sort of repair by the villagers. There 
is not a wheel of any description off the Jamu-Sialkot road. Kven tbe 
road to Kathua has not been made, though carts do occasionally get 
along it. (Wingate.) 

Population .—In 1885 the population of the valley of Kashmir was 
calculated not to exoeed 200,000 persons, to which number it had, in 
tweuty years, been reduced from 800,000 by oppression and the awful 
dispensations of earthquake, pestilence, and famine. 

Major Montgomerie, in his notes on the survey operations in Kashmir, 
records that 

“ in the country, generally, the number of inhabitant! in eaoh house, including every 
living soul, ranges from ten to thirty; in twenty-three different villages, in whiob epeeial 
enquiries were made, the average was found to be eighteen. It is said that every woman 
has, at an average, ten to fourteen children, and the proportion of men to womon ie as 
three to one; but the former are expended very rapidly, and alraoet invariably become 
promaturely old, whioh may bo ohiefly attributed to tbeir spending at least a quarter of 
their existence in an amphibious state, up to their knees in water in the rice khets." 


The following estimate of the population is extracted from the note¬ 
book of the late Dr, Elmslie, a gifted and accurate observer, who was 
medical missionary in Srinagar for six years 

« population of the valley of Kashmir, excluding the inrrounding oouotriee and tbs 
inhabitants ot the mountains, 402,700. 


This number is composod ot— 

Musalmtfns { | ; 

Hindi* .... 


. 812,700 
. 15,000 

. 76.000 


Total population of Ka/hmir . 402,700 




KA8 dAMTTm qi*xaij9x(b and unis. 


PopstlatiM.tf Stinagar. 

n«h<-.{8£ ; :::::: : 

Hindds . ' . 

W.4U0 

7.000 

26,000 

Total population of Srinagar . 

127,400 

Population of Kashmir, excluding Srinagar. 

Musalmina {§«£ ; ; | ; .* | | | 

llindds . .. . 

217,900 

8,000 

60,000 

Total t 

276,800 

Distribution op Population — Shawl-weavers. 


Musalmdnsffi *. 1 *. ! *. *. *. 

Hindds. 

28,116 

1,000 

8,163 

Total 

29,430 

Tax-payers ( excluding shawl-weavers and cultivators of the soil). 

Musalmdns [ gh “ sg ; | . 

Hindds •••«•• •••• 

60,775 

4,000 

Total 

64,775 

Clerks in the employ of His Highness's government. 

Hindds. 

Musalmdna. 

5,672 

Total 

6,672 

Jagirdars ( landholders ). 


Mnsalmdns { *. *. 

Hindds . .. 

2 

8 

40 

Total 

45 

Muldtim pesha {tenants). 


*«»«■■ {E :::::::: 

Hindds .. 

262 

30 

7,600 

Total 

7,782" 

The population of Kashmir was reckoned before the famine of 1877-79 
at about half a million, of whom all but 75,000 pandits were of the Mu¬ 
hammadan creed. No accurate census was ever takon, and at the present 
time it is impossible to say what the number of survivors may be, since the 
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method followed in distributing food leads necessarily to the falsification of 
returns. Some idea, however, of the depopulation of the conntry may be 
formed from the following authoritative description:— 

'“No European who carefully examined the city this summer (1879) with a view to 
guessing its population ever put the people at over 60,000 eonle, hut nothing can be 
exactly known. A number of the chief valleys to the north were entirely deserted j 
whole villages lay in ruins; somo suburbs of the city were tenantless; the oity itself half 
destroyed ; the graveyards were filled to overflowing j the river had been full of corpeea 
thrown into it. It ie not likely that more than two fifths of the people of the valley 
now survive." 

Monsieur Bigex, a French shawl-merchant, has informed the writer of 
this note that, whereas in former times there were from 80,000 to 40,000 
weavers in Srinagar, now only 4,000 remain, and that orders from Frauce 
for shawls cannot be executed for want of hands. It may be that the famine 
has fallen with most severity on the weaving class. 

The population of the valley is now reckoned at from 800,000 to 
400,000, and of this number the oity probably accounts for 100,000. 
{ Wingate.) 

Races .—Vigno states that the Muhammadans predominate in the city of 
Srinagar in the proportion of three to one, and nine to one in the villages. 

There are about twenty different tribes or clans among the Muhammadans 
in Kashmir, Of these, the Chak, who were the warriors of Kashmir, and so 
bravely resisted the invasion of Akbar, are the oldest and most distin¬ 
guished. Next, the Maliks, who were called Singhs, or lions; the Bandeh, 
and others; and there are others again whose names are those of some 
animals, such as the monkey, bear, and jackal tribe, and there is one re¬ 
joicing in the name of Shaitan (Satan). 

The Eishis, who seem to be peculiar to Kashmir, do not marry, and 
in tbut particular resemble European monks more, probably, than any 
othor of the Muhammadan ascetics. 

The Sums, or orthodox Muhammadans, far outnumber the Shfas, or 
Rafizi (heretics) as they are opprobriously termed : of the latter, who are 
the followers of All, there are said to be only 1,000 houses, numbering 
about five or six thousand souls. They are found chiefly at Zadibal, about 
2 kos to the north of Srinagar, at Nandapur and HasanabSd, near to the 
city lake. Though so few in number, the men of this sect form the most 
active, industrious, and well-to-do portion of the Muhammadan community. 
The finest papier-mache workers and shawl-makers in Srinagar are Shfas, 
and some of the wealthiest men in the city belong to that sect. 

A deadly feud has ever existed between these two great divisions of the 
Muhammadans. 

In the times of the Path&nB the Shfas were not allowed to enact the feast 
of the Muharram. In the time of Abdulla Kh£n, who made himself inde¬ 
pendent of his master at K&bul, thoy attempted to celebrate it but were 
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attacked and plundered, and their houses burnt ; someone hundred and fifty 
of them (for there were very few in the city) were collected, their noses 
pierced, and one string passed through them all, and, thus linked together, 
they were made to perambulate the bazdrs. Again, in the time of the gov¬ 
ernor Bams Singh, the Shias attempted to celebrate the Mubarram, but the 
enraged Sums fell upon them, killed fifteen of them, and plundered their 
property; and the Persian merchants, of whom there were two or three 
hundred, retreated from Kashmir and have never since resided there. 

On both these occasions, as in 1872, the dominant party averred that 
the attacks were made in retaliation for dreadful atrocities committed by 
the Shins, but in the absence of direct proof it can scarcely be credited that 
the small and well-to-do section of the Shias would wantonly arouse the 
slumbering animosities of their powerful and vindictive neighbours. 

That time has by no means weakened the vengeful feelings of the 
stronger sect and the bigotry of the weaker, the occurrences of September 
1872 amply testify. The disturbances then raged for more than a week, 
and for some time defied the efforts of the governor, who called in the aid 
of the troops; whole districts were reduced to smouldering heaps of ruins, 
and business was for some time entirely suspended, a great portion of the 
city being deserted. Tho Shias fled in every direction, some seeking safety 
on the adjacent mountains, while others remained in the city in secret lurk¬ 
ing places. Many of the women and children of the Shias found an 
asylum from the hands of their infuriated co-religionists in the houses of 
the Hindu portion of the community. When order waa at length restored, 
the ringleaders of the riot were seized and imprisoned, besides hundreds or 
thousands, it is said, of the poorer inhabitants. The apprehensions appear 
to have been made in the most indiscriminate fashion. 

Vigne states that the Hindus of Kashmir are divided into very numer- 
.ous different tribes or families, such as Pandits, Rasdun, Kol, Kabuta (a 
dove), &c., but these are all arranged under the two great divisions of the 
Hindus, the Malamasis and Barulimasis. Dr. Elmslie divides them into 
( 1 ) the Brahman Hindus, whose only work is to perform the Hindu wor¬ 
ship—in short, they are exclusively priestly, and number about five hundred 
houses; (2) the Jdtis Hindus, who study the stars for the purpose of 
predicting future events—they number from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty houses; (3) the Karkun Hindus, who are writers,merohantB, and 
farmers, but never soldiers. Relatively this is a very numerous class. 
The Kashmiri pandits all wear the Br&hminical thread, consisting of 
several fine cords. It passes from the left shoulder down to the right side. 

Commenting on the fact that “ bat ” frequently forms a portion of 
Muhammadan names, Dr. Elmslie states that "it is probably derived from 
the word bata or bat ah, which signifies a ’ pandit/ who is always a Hindu 
6 f course. Probably, wheu this word bat is used by a person, it points to 
the fact that originally his family was Hindu; for we kuow from history 
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that, when the Muhammadans conquered the valley of Kashmfr in. the 
fourteenth century, they compelled many of the inhabitants, who at that 
time were Hindus, to become Muhammadans/’ 

A person whose father is a Kashmiri but whose mother is not, is called 
“argon.” These hybrids between the Kashmiris and the surrounding native 
races are pretty numerous in Ladak, Kashgfir, Y&rkand, and other neigh* 
bouring cities and states. 

Here and there colonies of Pathans and Sikhs have settled in the valley 
of Kashmir; as might be expected, the latter are the most numerous. 

In the pargana of Maehiptira, at the north-west end of the valley, there 
have settled colonies of people from the west of Peshawar, and these have 
married with the Kashmiris. The class produced are called Machipuria ; 
they are divided into Machipurias proper and Khaibaris; the former sprang 
from an earlier colonisation; the latter date from the acquirement of Kashmir 
by the Dmani dynasty. 

Vigne appears to have been much struck with the beauty of the WatuI 
tribe. He says : “ They are, I believe, gipsies, and have all the manners and 
appearance of gipsies. They live in tents, or rather small huts of thatoh, 
which are easily rebuilt when occasion requires it, and by reason of their 
indiscriminate use of any food, they have no caste, and are looked upon by 
Musalm&ns and Hindus with the greatest oontempt. Many of their beauti¬ 
ful children are sold and sent as slaves to the Panjab, and I believe that 
many of the prettiest of the ndcA or dancing-girls are born of WatuI 
parents.” Dr. Elmslie says that the WatuI is most degraded, and performs 
the most menial offices; the tribe is divided into four classes. 

The farmers are nearly all Muhammadans, and in Kashmir the kdtoij 
or burner of dead bodies (Hindus) is always a Musalman. 

The shawl-weavers (Khdndawdo), of whom Dr. Elmslie says there aro 
23,018 in the valley of Kashmir, are Muhammadans, and are the most 
miserable portion of the population, both physically and morally. Crowded 
together in small and badly-ventilated workshops, earning a mere pittance, 
and insufficiently nourished, they suffer from chest affection, rheumatism, 
and scrofula. When a woman wishes her neighbour ill, she says “ May you 
get a shawl-maker for a husband !” 

The Qujar, Gopan-gur, or cow-herds, are not Kashmiris, and are not a 
very numerous tribe. They are said to have come originally from Gnjrdt 
in the Panjfib. In the spring time they collect large herds of cattle belong, 
ing to others, and drive them away to the mountain valleys to graze. They 
tako their wives and families with them and live in log-huts in the woods 
and in recesses at the foot of the Panjal range. 

The Pohiil , Pohlu, Chaupin, or shepherd, watches the flocks and herds of 
other people upon the remote mountain paeturo-lands. He receives his 
charge about the month of May and then repairs to the mountains, spend¬ 
ing the summer there with his family and dogs until the advent of the 
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winter snows drives him down into the valley. He receives a small money 
payment or an allowance of rice for the care of each sheep or goat during 
the season, and its milk also; and he is required to account for each casualty 
in the flock, producing the skin for the owner’s satisfaction; but the Kash¬ 
miri shepherd is not more honest than the rest of his countrymen, and 
many a lamb is sold or eaten by him, and the loss referred to the depre¬ 
dations of wild beasts. During the long winter the shepherd families 
reside in the villages, and are mostly employed in the manufacture of 
blaukets. 

The Gululdn or Guluwdn takes care of horses, aud has frequently the 
oreditof stealing them ; he leads a life similar to the shepherd, and receives 
eight tr&k (about 96 lb) of rice for the care of a horse during the grazing 
season. These guluwans are said to be the descendants of the old warlike 
tribe of the Chak, who were the warriors of Kashmir and so bravely resisted 
the invasion of Akbar. They were afterwards remarkable only for their 
predatory habits. They rarely intermarried with any other caste, and 
resided in the jungle, changing their place of abode whenever the chances 
of detection rendered it necessary to be on the move. In the time of the 
Pathans, it was dangerous to travel alone. The Chak would leave a few 
of their number in charge of their harem, while the rest sallied forth on a 
marauding expedition. A persou going from the city of Islamabad was 
in danger of being robbed on the skirts of the Wastarwan mountains: 
Sbahji Marg, or the King’s Hill, on the way from the city to Shupion; 
the vicinity of Shdh Nur-u-din, Haritrat, on the way to Baramula; and 
the jungle near tho village of Nunur, at the debouchure of the Dr£s road 
and the Siud river, were places particularly infested by the gulnban. The 
long defile leading from Dachinpara to Gund-i-Sur-Sing on tho Sind was 
much used by them, when they wished to avoid observation in passing 
from one end of the valley to the other. A long heavy club, with iron 
rings around it, was their principal weapon. The Sikh governor, Kupar 
Ram, put two or three of them to death ; but their entire suppression was 
one of the few measures that Sher Singh, maharaja of the Panjab, could 
claim any credit for during his tyrannical viceroyalty in Kashmir. 

The open and daring outrages of the guluban were much complained 
of, and having one day received intelligence that a party of them had 
assembled near the plain of Damudur, only a few miles from the city, ho 
sent thither a large force, killed some seven or eight of them on the spot, 
and afterwards banged seventeen of them at one time from the Amir’s 
bridge. 

The governor, Mi&n Singh, also sent an officer and a party after them, 
who killed and hanged several, and so terrified the remainder that they 
have never made any head since. Disowning the name of gulubdn they 
get a livelihood as labourers, or by tending horses. 

The J)am may be called a kindred tribe; they claim a descent from 
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the pandits, whom tradition has represented as being of giant strength 
and stature. They seem to be identical with the Damaras of the Rfija 
Taringini, wherein it is related that King Lalataditya lost bis life in an 
expedition against this fierce and intractable raoe. They were also the 
murderers of King Chacra Verma. Vigne states that the Duma, the 
informers, policemen, and night-watchmen of the villages, belong to this 
family. 

Natural qualities and appearance.-* The inhabitants of Kashmir are 
physically a fine race; the men are tall, strong, and well-built; their com¬ 
plexion is usually olive, but sometimes fair and ruddy, especially that of the 
Hindus; their features arc regular and well developed, and those of the 
Muhammadans have a decided Jewish caste resembling the Pathdns. 

Moorcroft remarks that the inhabitants of the city are rather slight, 
but amongst the peasantry, both Hindu and Muhammadan, are to be found 
figures of robust and muscular make, such as might have served for models 
of the Parnesan Hercules. As porters they excel, carrying heavy loads 
without fatigue over the steepest mountain paths. 

Drew says "the Kashmirf people are doubtless physically the finest of all 
the races that inhabit the Kashmir state, and I have not much hesitation in 
saying that in.size and feature they are the finest races on the whole con¬ 
tinent of India. Their physique, their character, and their language are so 
marked as to produce a nationality different from all around, as distinot 
from their neighbours as their country is geographically separated." 

Much controversy has been expended on the attractions of the women; 
while Vigne and Hiigel bear testimony to their beauty, Jacqnemont 
declares that the female race is remarkably ugly—-"I have never seen any¬ 
where such hideous witches as in Kashmir." Judged in comparison with 
those of the surrounding countries, the women of Kashmir, especially the 
panditinis, the wives of the pandits, must, no doubt, be described as beauti¬ 
ful. They are remarkably prolific, a fact which has been ascribed to a diet 
in which fish and meal are common ingredieuts. The staple food of the 
inhabitants is vegetable; rice, turnips, cabbages and radishes, lettuoes, 
spinach, and other common vegetables are in extensive use, boiled intoasort 
of soup with a little salt; the leaves of the dandelion, dock, plantain, and 
mallow are eaten, and the catkins of the walnut are also employed as food, 
seasoned with a little salt, mustard, and walnut oil. The root of the lotus 
plaut, when boiled and flavoured, is also eaten; it is called nudroo, is of a x ' 
pale-straw colour, cylindrical, and about 10 inohes loDg and an inob and a 
half in diameter, and is considered highly nutritious. The singkdra or 
water-nut is ground to flour and made into bread, which forms the princi¬ 
pal article of diet of those who live on the margins of the great lakes. Hap¬ 
pily for the poverty-stricken inhabitants, nature is usually very bountiful 
in Kashmir, and food is cheap and abundant. Those who can afford it est 
the flesh of sheep and goats. 
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Brett .—The drees of both men and women is very similar; it consists of 
a long garment called “ pheran ,” in shape not very unlike a nightgown with 
very wide sleeves. It is made of either cotton or wool according to the season. 
Pheran is manifestly a contraction of the Persian word “ pairlhan,” gar¬ 
ment, and tradition says it was introduced by the Em peror Akbar, who made 
the Kashmiris doff their more martial habiliments in order to subdue their 
then warlike spirit. It is sometimes of red or blue colour. The sleeves of 
the women’s pheran are wider than those of the men’s, and the skirts are 
longer, descending nearly to the ankles. When it is manufactured of 
wool, it is called “ Uch when of cotton, “ p6t»” 

The men wear in addition a pair of very loose drawers, and their head 
dress is a pagri or turban, all of white colour, which the Hindus smooth 
over the right temple and the Muhammadans on the left. 

The women wear a skull-cap with a band of red cloth on the front of 
it; the pnnditdnis call the long narrow piece of red woollen cloth which 
they bind round their heads " tarpich 

The ordinary veil worn by the Kashmiri female is called “pits it 
consists of a long piece of cotton cloth thrown over the head and allowed 
to hang down the back; its use is confined to the Musalman women ; the- 
panditlms or Hindu females wear a spotted veil, called “ tikiputs.” With 
the exception of the higher classes, the women do not affect to conceal 
their features. A long piece of cotton stuff called “ lungi” is worn round 
the waist over the pheran. A panditani never goes abroad without this 
girdle. In the winter, and when it rains heavily, the women wear the 
11 thras ,” which are shoes or clogs made of wood with thongs of straw 
called u del.” On marriage days, with other finery, they wear shoes of 
horse’s or mule’s skin, which, for such great occasions, are adorned with 
silk-work. The men on the mountains wear grass shoes, called “ pulahor 
when procurable, rice-straw is from its elasticity preferred for the con¬ 
struction of these shoes, but bark is frequently used. 

The Hindis wear marks or Bectarial decorations on the forehead. Saf¬ 
fron is the colouring ingredient in the mixture with which the mark is 
painted. 

The Muhammadans generally wear charms or amulets ((dtoiza ); these 
consist of the names of God, the name of Muhammad, the names of Musal- 
raln saints, or verses from the Korin. The paper on which these are 
written is usually sewed into a piece of cloth, generally of a red colour, 
and then tied round the arm or attached to the wearer’s dress. 

The women are generally profusely ornamented with elegant earrings, 
nose-rings, anklets, and bracelets. Their mode of dressing the hair is 
peculiar; it is drawn to the back of the head and finely braided ; the braids 
are then gathered together, and being mixed with coarse woollen thread, 
they are worked into a very long plait, whioh is terminated by a tbiok 
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tassel [gandapan) which reaches down to the loins. This peculiar arrange 
ment of the hair is called “ tednkopan.” 

Any one who may be bound for a long march will put on leggings of a 
peculiar sort, a bandage about 6 inches wide and 4 yards long, wound 
round from the ankle up to just below the knee, and then fastened by an 
equally long string attached to the upper end, which is lightly wound 
many times round the leg. This, which is called paiawa, is a muoh-cherished 
artiole of dress, and without doubt is very good for mountain work. For 
their feet they have either the common shoes used in India or else grass 
shoes made of rice-straw ; the straw is first twisted into a rope, and then 
interwoven to make a sole which is fastened on sandal-wise. 

Character .—The Kashmiri has been called the “ Neapolitan of the 
East;” lively, ingenious, witty, and good-humoured; they have for ages been 
oppressed and insulted, and are much addicted to the never-failing vices of 
slaves, lying and trickery; the truth, even for their advantage, is avoided 
by them, and they are inordinately devoted to amusemffnt and pleasure. 

Moorcroft, engaged against them in a course of commercial rivalry, has 
shown them no mercy in delineating their moral qualities. Hiigel likewise 
describes them as venal, dishonest, and dreadfully addicted to sexual immo¬ 
rality, only recording in their favour a remarkable aversion to shedding 
blood. 

They are a bye-word among Asiatics, and in every baz&r the verses are 
kuown and repeated, which assign to them a capacity for getting others 
into trouble, and which place them in unenviable juxtaposition with the 
Afghdn and the Kamb6,as among the three vilest races on earth. The well- 
known verses have been freely translated : “ If ever there should become a 
scarcity of men, beware of having anything to do with any of the following 
three races: one the Afghdn, the other the Kambd, the third the Kashmiri 
of vile descent. From the Afghan you have to expect malice, from the 
Kambd intrigue, whilst you will never experience aught but sorrow and 
anxiety from the Kashmiri.” To which a witty Kashmiri replied: "the 
fourth, that race that falsely says that vile is the Kashmiri.” 

Another verse says that “ when the Kashmiri will be weighed and bi 
virtues will be found wanting, he will whine out a prayer to God to change 
the scaleswhile these proverba are in every mouth : " Many fowla'in a 
house will defile it, and many Kashmiris in a country will spoil it “ If you 
meet a snake do Dot put it to death, but do not spare a Kashmiri“ Do not 
admit a Kashmiri to your friendship, or you will hang a hatchet over your 
doorway.” To his other vioes must bo added that of ingratitude. Kaye, in 
his description of the rising at Ludbi&na in 1857, records that the great 
colony of Kashmiri shawl-weavers, who, sheltered and protected as they never 
could have been elsewhere, followed their peaceful calling unmolested, and 
beld their gains in the most perfect security, rose against us with a vehe¬ 
mence proportioned to the benefits they had received, and were among the 
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foremost in " plundering the government stores, in pillaging the premises of 
the American Mission, in burning the churches and buildings, in destroying 
the printing-presses, and in pointing out the residences of government offi¬ 
cials, or known well-wishers of government, as objects of vengeance for the 
mutinous troops.” 

The abject condition of the Kashmirfs has been well described by the 
French naturalist, Victor Jacquemout, who visited the valley in 1888, and 
was, therefore, spared the pain of assisting as a spectator at the latest phase 
of national degradation. 

"The Afghans,” lie wrote, “having daring the last century despoiled tho Mognls of 
their conquest, and the Sikhs having expelled tho Afghans in this century, a general 
pillage has ensued upon each conquest j and, in the intervals of peace, anarchy and 
oppression have done their utmost against labour and industry, so that the country is 
now completely ruined, and the poor Kashmiris appear to have thrown the handle aftor 
the hatchet and to have become tho most indolent of mankind. If one must fast, better 
to do so with folded arms than bending beneath the weight of toil. In Kashmir, thero is 
hardly any better ohance of a meal for the man who works, weaves, or plies the oar, 
than for him who, in despair, slumbers all day beneath the shade of the plane tree. A 
few stupid and brutal Sikhs, with swords at their aidos or pistols in their belts, drive 
along like a flock of sheep these people, whose numbers and ingenuity are marred by their 
cowardice.” 

Let Dogr£s be substituted for Sikhs, and the picture will be recognised at 
the present time. 

Drew, who had seen a great deal of them, says:— 

“In character the Kashmiris have many failings and faults, but they also havo quali¬ 
ties which causes one to be interested in and to liko them. They are false-tongued, ready 
with a lie, and given to various forms of deceit. This character is more pronounced with 
thorn than with most of the races of India. . . . They have indeed a wide reputa¬ 

tion for being faint-hearted and cowardly ; still I must admit that I have met with Kash¬ 
miris who as against physioal dangers bore themselves well. In intellect they are 
superior to their neighbours; they are certainly keener than Panjtfbls, and in perception 
and dearness of mind and ingenuity far outvie tbeir masters, the Dogrla.” 

The Kashmiris, though poor, are very charitable; in their villages any 
one who may have become incapacitated from old age or sickness, and who 
baa no near relations to look after him, is supported by the community. 

In the cities, especially in Srinagar, food and money are given to all of 
the poor who may come to ask for them, from the houses of those who are 
tolerably well off, on the 11th of overy month, as well as on all their sacred 
days, and especially on the occasion of the Id and throughout the Ramz&n. 

Those who have best considered the character of the Kashmiri have been 
inclined to attribute his manifold failings rather to his political condition 
and surroundings than to any inherent viciousness of nature; and it can¬ 
not be doubted that a people possessed of such intellectual powers, descend¬ 
ants of a warlike race, though now the greatest cowards in Asia, whom 
oenturies of the worst oppression have not succeeded in utterly brutalising, 
tmub be capable of a moral regeneration, 
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Habitations.•‘-The houses throughout the Kashmir valley are nearly all 
built after the same pattern. First there is a ground-floor in which are 
two chambers, with the small hall of the house. The second floor contains 
threo rooms, and the floor under the roof usually consists of one long cham¬ 
ber, which is used as a loft for storing firewood, kitchen stuff,and lumber; 
here the household spend the summer months. That part of the house 
occupied by the females is called “bats;” kine are often housed in the 
ground-floor. 

The wood of which houses are built are deodar (Himalayan cedar), My%r 
(pine or fir), and mngal (Himalayan spruce). The woods of the poplar and 
plane are used by the poor, but they are far from being durable, and the 
latter is scarce, as no one is allowed to fell a plane tree without the permis¬ 
sion of the government. The materials of which the houses are built are 
stones for a foundation, wood for the framework, bricks and mortar to fill 
up the divisions of the framework, and earth and the libor of the birch 
tree, called boj patkar, for the roof, which is slanting. There are two kinds 
of bricks manufactured in Kashmir, the baked and the unbaked. The 
unbaked, which are most frequently used, are made of earth and dried in 
the sun. The baked are made of clay and burned in a furnace. The 
mabarfija retains the monopoly of making bricks. The baked brick is 
called “pack sir the unbaked brick is named “ ont sir.” 

At times, instead of the fine inner bark of the boj pathar ( Betula 
tartarica or birch), a tree which grows abundantly on the mountains of 
Kashmir, a reed called tshai, is used for roofing. Roofs of this description 
may he noticed on the houses in Srinagar, Sopur, and the adjacent villages, 
because they are near to the Dal, W ular, and Anchar lakes, where the reed 
grows abundantly. 

In some villages the houses are thatched with straw, and in Baramula, 
Shupion, and Tsrar the roofs are made simply of thick boards of wood, 
nailed firmly, on account of the very strong winds to which those places 
are exposed. In some of the houses there are fire-places, but generally 
they ure built without. Fires are used only for cooking purposes, and the 
smoke finds its way out by the doors and windows. Wood is generally 
burned; sometimes cow-dung, baked into cakes with straw, is used as fuel. 

In Srinagar and the other laTge towns the houses are frequently built 
two or three stories high, and are usually lighted by windows (panjara) 
formed of trellis-work whioh takes the place of glass. Some of this work 
is very beautiful. When the wentber becomes cold and rainy, paper of 
different colours is pasted over the inside of the trellis-work. Here and 
there, in the houses of the rich, small windows may be seen filled with glass. 
The glass is imported from the Panj&b, and mica also is used for the same 
purpose. 

_ In some parts of the valley, especially in the forests near the foot cf the 
mountains, the houses are built simply of undressed logs or timbers, laid 
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longitudinally and dove-tailed at the comers, the interstices being plastered 
with mud cement. The Gujars invariably inhabit log-huts with flaf mud 
roofs, and throughout the valley of the Kishan Gangs the dwellings, with 
few exceptions, which are all of modern construction, are built on a similar 
plan. 

The cottages are not clumped and crowded as in the villages of the 
PanjAb and of Dugar, but are commonly detached. Near the village grow, 
unenclosed, numerous fruit-trees, apple, cherry, mulberry and walnut, which 
form a wood or grove round the dwellings, and hide them from view. 
Looking from a commanding height we seethe vale all studded with such 
village groves. 

Cvttoms .—Polygamy does not appear to be very common among the 
Hindus of the valley of Kashmir, and among the Muhammadans the prac¬ 
tice is confined to the wealthier classes, who are generally found in the 
town; but few of the agricultural population have the means to indulge in 
a plurality of wives. 

As a protection against the cold in winter, the Kashmiris almost invari¬ 
ably carry a “kangri” or portable hrazier. The kangri, which somewhat 
resembles the Italian scaldino , consists generally of two parts, an earthen* 
ware vessel ( kandal) about 6 inches in diameter, into which is put a small 
quantity of lighted charcoal, and an encasement and handle of wicker¬ 
work. Sometimes, however, it is destitute of the wicker-work, and then 
it is called manan. As th? dress of the Kashmiri is of a loose fashion, 
the kangri can be placed in immediate contact with the skin of the 
abdomen and thighs, where in many cases cancer is in process of tim<* 
generated. It has been surmised that the Kashmiris learned the use of 
the kangri from the Italians in the retinue of the Mogul emperors, who 
were in the habit of visiting Kashmir. 

The Kashmiris, rich and poor, are passionately fond of tea, of which two 
kinds find their way into the markets of Kashmir. These are called suratt 
and s«4s. The surati is like English tea, and reaches Kashmir from Laddk 
and the Panjab. The sabz tea, on the other hand, is the famous brick tea, 
which finds its way into the country through Ladak. There aro various 
ways of preparing tea in Kashmir. Mogul chdi is made by adding to each 
tola of tea a masha of pkul (soda) ; this is then put into a degchi or vessel, 
with between a quarter and half a seer of cold water; after boiling until 
the leaves are thoroughly moistened, a cup of water is added for each of the 
company, and it is again boiled for about half an hour with the addition of 
about a masha of salt for each partaker; the vessel is then taken off the 
fire, and the liquor strained through a cloth and beaten up with a stick to 
give it a dark colour; in the meantime half a seer of fresh milk has been 
boiled down until three chitaks remain; this is poured on the tea, which ia 
Again placed on the fire and boiled for about ten minutes, a chitak of.butter 
being added when the preparation is at its hottest. If the tea is to be con- 
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gumed ia the family circle, it is served out with a wooden ladle into each of 
the cups, but if intended for company, it is poured out of thedegchi into the 
tea-pot ( »ammau>dt ). The Russian tea-urn or “ samovar ” is a common article 
of household furniture in Kashmir ; the shape is said to have been imitated 
from a Russian model brought by some travelling merchant years ago 
from the north. 

Tea prepared in the manner above described is drunk by the opulent 
classes after dinner; they also sometimes indulge in sweet tea in the early 
morning: it is simply prepared in the ordinary fashion in the tea-pot: with 
the early cup of tea a sweet biscuit called “ kulchi “ is eaten. 

Another mode of preparing tea is called »hiri chai. The tea is placed 
in the tea-pot with a little soda and water and boiled for half an hour. 
Milk, salt, and butter are then added, after which it is boiled for another half 
hour, when it is ready for drinking. The phul or salt used in the infusion 
of tea is found in the Nubrd valley of Ladak; it contains the carbonate 
and the sulphate of soda, and a little of the chloride of sodium. 

The Kashmiris are not great smokers, though both tobacco (tamoc) and 
snuff {»ast) are in general use. Most of the snuff consumed in Kashmir is 
imported from Peshawar \ that manufactured in the valley, though much 
cheaper, is greatly inferior. 

Some of the customs of the couutry are of obscure origin and meaning, 
but Vigne remarks that they have one which closely resembles what we 
call making an April-fool. When the new snow falls, one person will try 
to deceive another into holding a little in his hand, and accordingly he wilj 
present it to him (makiug some remark by way of a blind at the same time) 
concealed in a piece of cloth, on a stick, or an apple, folded in the leaves 
of a book, or wrapped up in a letter, &o. If the person inadvertently 
takes what is thus presented to him, the other has a right to show him 
the snow he has thus received, and to rub it in his face, or to pelt bim 
with it, accompanied with the remark in Kashmiri,« New snow is inno¬ 
cent/' and to demand also a forfeit of an entertainment or a nach or dance, 
or some other boon, of the person he has deceived. The most extreme 
caution is, of course, used by every one upon that day. 

In some partB of the valley it is customary to deck the graves of 
departed relatives and friends with flowers on some given day in June. 
The iris is planted in all graveyards. 

“ Jai D&>,” or glory to mercy, is the mode of salutation which a 
Kashmiri pays to the maharija when he addresses him. This term is used 
in Jamu as well. 

Hindus salute each other with ‘'rams," " rama;" a Kashmiri Hindu of 
rank says “ s4hib-8alamat /’ a Muhammadan stranger salutes a visiting 
Hindu with “ daolat ziyada” (may your wealth increase), and the answer 
will be “ umar-daraz ” (may your age be long). 
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Bdiffiontn-T ;he religion of’Kashmir has been frequently changed. In 
the remotest ages it was that of the nagat or snake-gods. 

Buddhism was introduced by Aaoka, B.C. 250; castes were adopted by 
Jaloka, his successor; the’snake-worship was followed by the re-eetablish- 
tnent of Buddhism under the Tartar princes; and the Brakminical or 
Hindri religion was introduced by Abhimanyu, B.C. 73, and snake-worship 
was subsequently revived under Gonerda III. 

The Kashmiris say that the country was converted to the doctrines of 
Muhammad seven hundred years ago, which would bring us to a period long 
antecedent to that of Shams-d-diu, who is considered to have been the first 
Muhammadan king. 

The native Brahmins in Kashmir informed Hugel that subsequently 
to the establishment of Muhammadanism, the number of their caste was by 
oppression reduced to eleven, and that it was recruited by the settlement 
of four hundred Brahminical families from the dark-complexioned natives of 
the Dekdn. 

There are now several sects of Hindus, amongst whom are the pandits, 
who are nearly all connected with the government in some official capacity. 
The proportion of Hindus to Muhammadans is very small, although they 
are the governing class; in Srinagar it does not amount to one in seven, 
while in the country, as has boon remarked, it is less. The Muham¬ 
madans are almost entirely Sums, the number of Shias, at the pre¬ 
sent time, being exceedingly small. There are also a few of the mystic 
Muhammadan sectarians called Sufis. The Chaks are an old and dis¬ 
tinguished sect of Muhammadans, who, judging from their tombs, were 
probubly numerous and very wealthy in former times. The teachers of 
either faith, mullas and pandits, are extremely ignorant, and possess little 
influence. 

All classes are remarkably superstitious; they visit in pilgrimage 
numerous places of reputed sanctity, and they firmly believe in the exist¬ 
ence of various supernatural beings, resombling in character the fairies, 
satyrs, and similar phantoms which haunt the imagination of the credulous 
in other countries. 

Xajtyuayc.^The language of Kashmir is peculiar to the province, and 
differs considerably in different parts of the valley ; it is a prakrit of the 
pare and original Sanskrit. Yigne states that he was told on good authority 
that out of one hundred Kashmiri words twenty-five will be found to be 
Sanskrit, or a prakrit, forty Persian, fifteen Hindustani, and ten will be 
Arabic, and some few Tibetan Turki. 

He further remarks that there is an uncouth rustioity about the Kash- 
mirian pronunciation which is almost sufficient to betray the language as 
* patois, even to a person who did not understand it. Forster thought it 
resembled in sound the Mahratta tongue, though with more harshness. 
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which probably induced the inhabitants to compose their songs in Persian, 
or adopt those of the Persian poets. “ Yet/' he adds, f< despite the unplea* 
eant tone of their speech, there is scarcely a person in the country, from 
youth to old age, who has not a taste for music/' 

It is a disputed point whether K6shur, as the Kashmiri dialect is called* 
was ever a written language. Dr. Elmslie says that in ancient times it 
was written in the ShXrada character, a brother form of the Devanfigrf, and 
in this view he is supported by Dr. Loitner. The former authority states 
that the following story is related in Kashmir as to the introduction of the 
ShSrada Achbar alphabet into the valley. There lived about 2,000 years 
ago, in the city of Uj jain, in the province of the same name, a person whose 
name was BikramXjit or Vikram&dat, whose brother was king in that 
city and province. This brother’s wife waa a woman of bad character. 
She wished Bikramajit to oohabit with her, and because he stoutly and 
persistently refused, she fabricated a story against him, and prevailed 
upon her husband to expel his own brother from his territories. Bikramfi. 
jit, thus driven from house and home and accompanied by a few compani¬ 
ons, began his travels. The exiles at last reached Kashmir. One of the 
little company was called Sharada Nandan, who taught the inhabitants 
of Kashmir how to write the letters which have ever since been called 
after him. 

To this Dr. Elmslie adds—" There is a remarkable similarity between 
the Sanskrit and the ancient Kashmiri letters. The books written in the 
ancient character and languago are unintelligible to the Hindus of the valley, 
except to a very few of the sacerdotal class among them. It is snid that 
Thunu Sambhota, in the first half of the seventh century of our era, intro¬ 
duced the Kashmiri characters into Tibet. These characters remain un¬ 
changed to this day. 

On the other hand, Babu Nilambara Mukerji, M,A,,B.L., who has de¬ 
voted much attention to the subject, and is in every way well qualified to 
give an opinion, asserts that the vernacular dialect of Kashmir was never 
written in the ShXrada character, which is, he maintains, incapable of re¬ 
presenting the peculiar vocal sounds of the language j moreover, the works 
in the valley written in the Sbdrada characters are pure Sanskrit works, 
and Kashmiris ignorant of Sanskrit are unable to read the Shirada 
character. 

Modern Kashmiri is generally rendered by Persian letters, to which 
varying, as well as arbitrary, sonnds are attached, a circumstance which 
makes it impossible to pronounce the words correctly unless one has heard 
them. 

The grammar of the Kashmiri language is as peculiar as its orthoepy. It 
is highly inflectional, and offers not only forms of reduplication, but also 
makes changes within the root. Kashmiri literature, though not extensive, 
is far from hong uninteresting. Some time ago, Dr. Leitner published the 
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text and a translation of a poem oalled f ‘ The Patience of Saintsand the 
poems of Muhammad Garni, of Gani, a contemporary of Jami, of Shiraz and 
Hasan, who wrote iu Persian,—Wali4b, who wrote Kashmiri Ghazals,—and 
Aziz, a religious poet,—are well worth translation. 

There are also several histories, innumerable songs, and many pretty 
legends. Muhammadanism, which stamps out everything that is even re¬ 
motely connected with “ any infidelity,” especially “ idolatry,” has uot 
quite succeeded in destroying the highly imaginative mind of the natives of 
Kashmir; and even where they draw on Muhammadan sources for inspir¬ 
ation, their treatment of the subject is generally original. 

The shawl-weavers possess a language of their own, which, although 
essentially K4shur, differs materially from modern Kashmiri, it> which cor¬ 
rupt Persian words so greatly prevail. This trade dialect is furnished with 
an alphabet of the colours, signs, directions, &c., used iu the shawl-craft. 

The inhabitants of Tilail and Gurais, and the upper portion of the 
valley of the Kishan Ganga generally, are acquainted with the Dfird dialect, 
which is commonly spoken in those districts. From Panjfibi and from 
Dogrf it is so, different as to be quite incomprehensible to those nations, 
also it is difficult to learn. The officials of the maharija’s government, 
who have much to do with Kashmir, seldom master its language; if they do 
so at all,{with rare exception, it is so far as to understand and not to speak it. 
The Kashmiris, on the other hand, are good linguists : nearly all the men 
and a good proportion of the women know either PaDjabi or Hindustani, 
or more likely speak a mixture of both, 

Kashmir canal. —This is an old canal that used to take out of the Ravi 
near Bazantpur, but now takes out above Lakhampur, nearly opposite the 
village of Dhauna. It is intended to irrigate the lands north of the village 
of Kathua, but is in bad repair and of little ubb. [Wingate) 

KASHMIR JILGA—Lat. 36° 14' 54'. Long. 77° 47'. Kiev. 14,450'. 
A camping ground on the banks of the Yarkand river, situated 11 miles 
below Khafelung, on the winter (or Kargia) route to Yarkand. [Trotter.) 

KASHMIR province— 

This province includes, besides the valley of Kasbmfr, the valleys of Tilail, 
the Kishan Ganga, and the Jhelum. It is bounded on the south by the 
rajaship of Punch and the Jamu province ; on the east by the Jamu 
province and the gayernorship-of Baltistan; on the north by Astor and 
Chilas, and on the west by Kaghan and Hazfira, 

KASHT GHAR-Lat. 83° 9'. Long. 76° 80'. Elev. 

A village situated on the spur some little distance from the rigb Lank of 
the Chandra Bhfiga, between that river and the Lidar Kbol stream. 

There was in former times a fort at this place; it now contains about 
fifteen houses, with a mixed population of Hindus and Muhammadans. The 
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Lidar Khol is bridged beneath the village on the path leading to Doda, 
• which lies about 7 miles to the east. 

KASIRUS— 

The local name for the Kashmiris who settled in Qilgit about 1760 A.D. 
They now form the largest section of the population in Qilgit itself, but, 
being weavers and carpenters, are regarded with some contempt by Shfns 
and Yashkfns aliko. They are a most thriving and energetic class, and 
besides being artisans, are also tillers of the soil. Their distinctive oastes 
are—Mir, Shaikh, Paiar, Lai, Sunar (goldsmiths), Dar Rawat, But, and 
Tatehon (carpenters). They intermarry amongst themselves, except the 
Tatchon, who are considered below the rest, and they occasionally give 
their daughters to the Yashkfns and Shins. ( Biddulph .) 

KATA I DAW AN PASS—Lat. 35° 40'. Long. 79° 30*. Elev. 17,600'. 
Is crossed on the most easterly of the routes leading from the Changchemno 
valley to Yarkand. It lies H miles north of Yangpa, and leads down to 
the eastern branch of the Karakash river. Both ascent and descent easy. 
{Johnson.) 

KATHAI—Lat. 34° 9'. Long. 73° 53'. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Jhelum, in a district of the same 
name; it lies on the road between Mozafarabad and Baramula, and is 
situated high above the river in the middle of a wide aud open pla¬ 
teau. There is a fort about a mile south-east of the village, and on the 
west a double-storied bungalow, containing five rooms for the use of travel¬ 
lers. The fort is a simple square enclosure with mud walls; the houses 
in the village are likewise constructed of mud and wood. 

Hiigcl estimates Kathai to be 2,200 feet lower than the valley of Kash¬ 
mir, and remarks that the vegetation in the neighbourhood begins to 
' assume a more tropical character. 

Tho district of Kathai was in former times governed by a raja, whose 
family now reside in the village of Palpura, in Kamrdj, as pensioners of 
the maharaja. The raj formed a portion of what was called the Lowarbid 
district, under Anatulla Khan, a descendant of the old reigning family of 
Mozafarabad; he left his possessions equally divided between bis two sons, 
giving Dopatta to his elder son, Fateh Khan, and Kathai to his younger. 
Wall Khdn. Zulfikar Kh&n, grandson of Wall Khan, was in possession of 
this raj when Diwan Kirpa R£m entered the district as governor on the 
part of the Lahore government; he fled at the approach of the Sikhs, but 
being overtaken by snow on the high range behind Kathai, wb9n attempt - 
ing to cross over into Karnao, was frozen to death with about one bundred 
followers. His brother, Zabardast Kh£n, who remained at Kathai to wel¬ 
come the diwan, succeeded him in the raj, paying an annual “ DazarXna" 
of S7,000, which left-him about H2,5t)0. 
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This rig extended from the gate of Baramula on the east to a hill 
called the Kahdandi Tibba on the west, a distance of 65 or 70 miles, 
and was about 12 miles wide from the Jhelurn on the south to the Kai nao 
and Bangas boundary on the north; though it comprised a considerable 
extent of superficial area, it contained very little arable land, and the greater 
portion of the revenue was derived from the flocks and herds. ( Hilgel — 
Figne — Lwmsden — Allgood.) 

KATHIRA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

Head-quarters of a tahsfl of the Jasrota zillah. The town is divided into 
three sections, known as Bajw&l, Tejwal, and Majli, each with its lands 
distinct. There is a dilapidated fort to the east of the town. A nala, 
an affluent of the Biijd stream, passes through the west side of the town. 
There is an excellent camping ground in a mango grove with spring 
water to the south-west of the town. (JFingate.) 

KATHtfA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A tahsfl of Jasrota zillah, lying on the right bank of the Ravi river, and 
between it and the tJjh river. On the north lies the Basaoli tahsfl 
and on the south the Gurdaspur zillah of the Punjab. The southern side 
is very fertile. The chief crop is rice, and the water-supply is everywhere 
good, being conveyed by numerous channels from the river-courses. North 
of the town of Kathun, the ground rises slightly, and water is scarce, and 
the country is largely munjh grass and dh.dk bush jungle, till the lower 
hills are reached. Nilgai and pig are very numerous, and owing to its fertility 
the taslnl used to be called “ Little Kashmir,” but cultivation has become 
less and the revenue has greatly declined in recent years owing to over- 
assessment and bad administration. (Wingate.) 

KATPANA—Lat. 35° 19'. Long. 75° 39'. Elev. 

A pargana in the iluka of Skardu (Baltistin), Three miles north-west 
of Skardu fort. It contains only thirty houses. (Aylmer.) 

KATSURA —Lat. 85° 26'. Long. 75° 80'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Skardu (Baltist&n), on the left bank of the Indus, 
on the road between Skardu and Rondti, at the western end of the Skardd 
basin, and at the mouth of a ravine whose foaming stream drains a great 
space of mountain country on the south. For cultivation there is plenty of 
water, but ground fit for it is scarce, the loose blocks of stone so much fill 
up the space: wherever water-courses run, there fruit-trees flourish exceed¬ 
ingly well; the fields are all shaded with them. There are apricot and 
walnut trees in abundance, and mulberry trees that bear a very fine fruit. 
This cultivated part is on ground that has been made by the stream; but 
at the mouth of the ravine, on both sides, is an enormous amount of glacier 
ddbru ; on the right or south-east side is a long moraine heap, reaching 
from close to the mountains down to the river; on the left bank of the 
Katsura stream is another moraine heap, that also begins from the moun- 
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tain elopes ; this is an enormous accumulation, the surface is all of large 
blocks; it stretches wide as well as long; a great hollow in it is occupied 
by a lake, which the people there call the " Jarva Tso " (q.v.). There is 
also a small lake 150 yards by 800 yards, called Lutso, on the right bank of 
the torrent; near it there is room for camping. Supplies procurable. 

The Sliigarthang is quite unfordable in summer, bnt is crossed by a 
fair bridge. 

Katsura contains about 120 houses. There {a a polo ground. ( Drew — 
Aylmer.) 

From Katsura there are routes into Astor. (Vide u Rootbb.") 

KATTA—Lat. 84° 26'. Long. 78° 48'. Elov. 

A village in Lower Drawer, situated on the mountain-side to the east of 
Simari, on the right bank of the Kishan Oanga. It lies in a narrow valley 
at the junction of two small streams. The fields and houses, of which 
latter there are about twenty, stretch for a considerable distance np the hill¬ 
sides. Most of the inhabitants are zammdars of the Chutwdl caste; there 
is also one Kashmir family and a few Gujars. The path from B&ran 
towards the Chowgali pass lies through the upper part of the village, near 
a single cbunar tree, beneath which there is a small spring. 

KAURPARA—Lat. 84° 28'. Long. 73° 58'. Elev. 

A village lying on the left bank of the 8hamshabari stream; on the south 
side of the Karnao valley, about half a mile south-west of the fort* It con¬ 
tains some mills, and about twenty houses inhabited by Kashmir zamfadars, 
and produces both rice and corn. 

KAWAWINE-Lat. 83° 50'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A village in the Saremozebala pargana, situated on the left bank of the 
Jkelum, at the confluence of a nala. 

KAY LA or SKI-LA—Lat. 34°, Long. 77° 58'. Elev. 17,900' or 18,266'. 

Is crossed between Zingral and Tankse, on the Changchenmo route from 
L6h to Y&rkand. The road vid the Chang La is usually taken, being easier, 
though 6 miles longer than by the Kay La. 

This pass, though free from glaciers, is a very difficult one. Yaks 
should be employed to carry goods across as they cross with ease. 
{Trotter.) 

KAY LOMBA RIVER— 

Has its source on the east of the Kay La and joins the Dnrgu stream 
at Tankse. “ It is fringed with grass and bushes for a considerable 
distance up, and at a height of 16,300 feet flows out of a lake about 400 
to 500 yards long, of a very deep, clear water. It owes its origin'to a large 
landslip from the left side of the ravine. From the lake to the pass the 
scenery was as wild as wild could be.” {Godwin-Ansten.) 
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KAZl nAQ— 

The name of the stream which drains the southern portion of the 
Karnao valley ; it is joined by the Shumshabari in a deep ravine between 
the villages of ChamkOt and Chittarkftt, and empties itself into the Kishan 
GangaatTitwa), lat, 84° 23', long. 78° 49'. At Titwal, where the stream 
is about 50 feet broad and not fordable, it is crossed by two kadal bridges, 
and by another about 2 miles higher up, near the village of Sbart. 

KECHAMA—Lat. 84° 10'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

A village situated near the left bank of the Jhelum, about 5 miles south¬ 
west of Baramula, on the south of the road from Man. To the east of this 
village the valley of the Jhelum opens out into a broad, oval, and cultivated 
plain, surrounded by low and well-wooded hills. ( bice .) 

KBHPtfRA— Lat. 88° 50'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A village in the Saremozebala pargana, situated on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, just west of Murhama. 

KEIGHAM—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A village situated at the south-east cud of the Uttar pargana. A path 
from this village towards the Lolab valley meets those from Kundi to 
Sogam and Sandigain; they are good roads and quite passable for laden 
ponies. The march is about fivo hours’ easy walking. ( Montgomerie.) 

KEL DARA— 

A valley in Kashmir territory which drains from tho Barai pass on the 
watershed separating the Kel Dara from the Bunar valley, to the Kishan 
Ganga river 12 miles above Skardu. Till about 1870 this valley was un¬ 
inhabited. It was then occupied by paharis from Kaghdn, and now con¬ 
tains a population cf about six hundred souls in two scattered villages. 
Besides cultivating indian-corn, the people keep large numbers of very fine 
goats and buffaloes. Grass, wood, and water are abundant, but there is no 
fruit whatever. The valley is not subject to very great cold. Crime is 
uncommon, and the people are peaceable, although the men do carry both 
sword and matchlock. ( Ahmad AU Khan.) 

KELUNCHEH— 

A sect or family of Muhammadans who came from Purik (Sum). The 
Kelunohehs are heretics, from either the Sum or Shia persuasion, following 
the doctrines of a Saiad, who came from Kashmir in the time of Rafir 
Kh&n, and wrote a book containing his own idea of the faith. In common 
with the Shias, he does not respeot the first three Caliphs, but venerates 
the memory of Ayesba (or Eve), the daughter of Abubakr; and Hafza, 
daughter of Osman, who were both wives of the Prophet, and who, as such, 
he affirms are worthy of honour also. In these and some other respects he 
differs from the Shias. ( Vigne .) 

KEM1S— Tide “ IIemis ” 
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KENIPATER— 

A valley oa the northern slopeB of the Amrn&th mountain, to tiie west of 
the Zoji La. It is drained by a stream, which takes its rise from a 
glacier at the south end of the valley, and forms one of the sources of the 
Sind river. ( MoorcrofL) 

KEPCHUNG-Lat. 35° 18'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilarka of Skardu (Baltistan). It lies to the east of Skardu 
on the main road from Skardu to Srinagar. It is said to contain 112 
houses. {Aylmer.) 

KKPSANG—Lat. 34° 21'. Long. 79 f 22'. Elev. 17,200'.* 

Lies north of the Kepsang pass and east of Lurakang, at the head of 
the Changehenmo valley, and close to the boundary between Ladak and 
Chinese Tibet. Captain Basevi, R.E., died here on tho 17th July 187). 

KEPSANG PASS or NO PASS—Lat. 84° 10'. Long. 79° 36'. Elev. 

Is situated at the head of the Changehenmo valley, close to the source of a 
stream which flowing west from here joins the Changehenmo river at Kiam. 
The pass is on tho boundary line between Ladak and Chinese Tibet. 
{Johnson.) 

KEPSANG PEAK or KIEPSANG-Lat. Long. Elev. 20^085'. 

A trigonometrical station lying just east of the Gong La (or Khmg Gang 
La) and on the frontier line of Kashmir and Ruddfe territory. Major 
Godwin-Austen went up to the summit of it in August 1868, on bis way 
from Pal, at the east end of the Pangong Lake to the Changehenmo 
valley. 

“I took the line of a ravine which led up to the ridge east of the Kepsang staff; 
the ascent was most fatiguing over the loose angular debris that filled the steep bed of 
the ravine, whose waters were frozen into waterfalls of ice. On reaching the ridge, 
there was a long pull up to the pole, but the view recompensed all the labonr to lege and 
lungs; the ascent was 3,200 feet, the peak being 20,035, while the camp below was about 
16,800, Bleak wastes of hill and wide dry drainage-courses met the eye to the north¬ 
east, backed by some high mountains, whose loftier peaks were oovered with snow and 
threw down Some glaciers. To the south the great tributary of the Pangong, the Mipal 
valley, could be followed for many miles j high, rugged, angular mountains bonnded it 
on every side. It was very cold, and I could scarcely do my work or hold my pencil." 

( Godwin-Austen.) 

KEPTUNG KIPTUNG LA—Lat 84° 9'30". Long. 78° 20'. Elev. 17,642'. 
A pass in Ladak, between Chagra on the road from L6h to Changobenmo 
and the Koh Lumba. From Chagra there is rather a steep ascent to 
the grazing spot called Bunzi; from this a high, broad plateau extends to 
the pass : the line of watershed boing so broad that is difficult to assign 
its exact position. 


* Oodwln-Austen stimates the height to be 18,256 feet. 
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KESAR-Lat. 83° 25'. Long. 78° 20'. Bley. 

A small village on the right bank of the Indus, a little below Chumathang. 
{Reynolds.) 

KHAB’ELUNG or KUFELONG— 

Lat. 86° 8'84". Long. 77° 55'. Elev. 14,810'. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Yarkand river, at the junction 
of a stream from the south-west. It is passed on the winter route {vid 
Kargia) to Ydrkand, 20 miles from AktXgh (or M&likshah) and 11 miles 
from Kashmir Jilga. Camp in a patch of jungle which extends several miles 
up and down the valley. {Trotter.) 

KHAIBARlS— 

A class living in the pargana of Machipura at the north-west end of the 
Kashmir valley. Colonies of people from the west of Peshawar settled 
in this part of tho country and intermarried with the Kashmiris. The class 
produced are divided into two classes—Machipurias proper, and Khaibans; 
the latter date from the time of the acquirement of Kashmir by the 
Dur&nf dynasty. {Drew.) 

KHALSI, or KULSI, or KULLUCH KULATZE— 

Lat. 34° 19'. Long. 76° 57'. Elov. 10,180'. 

A villago of about thirty houses on the right hank of the Indus, about 50 
miles below L4h. It is a halting-place on the routes from Srinagar and 
Skardu ( vid Chorbat) to Leh, the two routes meeting here. The Srinagar 
road crosses the Ipdus by a good wooden bridge a mile or more below the 
village. The river here flows impetuously between steep rocks, the channel 
being only 50 feet wide below and 60 feet above. The bridge was built by 
the DogriL invaders, and is 77 feet long and 8 feet broad, with a stout 
railing on each side. Height above water (15th October) 45 feet. 

The bridge is commanded by a small fort built on its northern and higher 
bank by Dfwan Hira Singh, the first governor of Ladak appointed by the 
mah^rSja. The garrison consist? of nine men. The village is on a plateau 
about 260 feet above the river. There is a lonjf strip of cultivated land 
watered from a side stream : crops and fruit-trees grow on it well, and even 
luxuriantly, and walnuts and apricots ripen. 

The bridge is occasionally carried away during heavy rains as was the 
case in August 1882. All traffic had then to go vid Skirbichan, except 
where merchants passed over their goods by a suspended rope bridge, 
swimming the pack animals across the river. {Bellew^Drew-r-Cunningham 
— Manifold.) 

KHAMBA— 

A race of the country of Kham, far to the east of Lhasa. By 
what road they first came from their own country is not known, but 
now they reach the districts of Zansk&r and Rupshu, from the side of 
India. They are of Tibetan race, and their language, though different 
from that of the ChampSs, still can be understood by them. Tho Khambas 
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are professional beggars, of a very vagrant disposition; they wander abont 
some parts of India in the cold months, and make their way up to Lad&k 
in the summer, subsisting by begging. The Khambas, too, give themselves 
a religious air. But in their ways they are more like gipsies than devotees. 
They have their wives and children with them, and these all come round 
in succession to beg, as if independent of each other. They live in the 
smallest of tents ; these are only just high enough for one to seat oneself 
on the floor beneath them. The tents and their other traps are carried on 
the backs of a few of the load-carrying goats which they always possess. 
The maharaja’s authorities have tried to persuade some of these Khambas 
to take to agriculture, and a bit of land has been given for this object by 
the Pangong lake. In 1870 only one family had settled there. (Brew.) 

KHANAPT?R—Lat. 83° 58'. Long. 74° 86'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated abont a mile north-east of Drang, 
on the road towards Srinagar; it contains a maejid, and nine houses in¬ 
habited by zammdars, including a carpenter and a mulla. There are also 
three government storo-houses in the village, which are not now used. 

KHANAPtfRA—Lat. 84° 26'. Long. 74° 18'* Elev. 

A small village in the Machipura pargana, containing five houses surround¬ 
ed by rice cultivation j it lies about 3 miles south-east of Magham, by the 
road between Sopur and Shalurah. 

KHANDIAL—Lat. 34° 38'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

A village lying at the foot of the mountains on the south side of the 
Gurais valley, about 1 i miles west of the fort. 

There is a shady spot for encamping on the east side of the village, near 
the ziarat of Baba Darvesh, on the bank of the Gugai stream, which is 
said to flow from a pool on the Kisser mountain to the south ; its waters 
are bright and clear, and very cold ; the stream is crossed by a bridge, and 
may also be forded. 

The village, which is somewhat scattered, lies a little distance from the 
left bank of this torrent; it contains a masjid, and about sixteen houses in¬ 
habited by zarmndars, including the kotwdl, a mulla, and a shepherd. 
There is also a small spring in the village and two mills. 

KHANPtfR SARAl—Lat. 38° 56'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

A very small village situated on a high and comparatively barren plateau, 
about 5 miles north of Bdrnu, on tho road towards Srinagar. Some larga 
chun&r trees shade the sarai, which is old and out of repair, but contains 
two or three rooms available for travellers. The only supplies, however, 
obtainable are milk and wood. There is space for encamping round about 
the sardi. (Pigne—Hug el — Allgood — Ince.) 

KHAPALU— 

One of the ilarkas composing the wazirat of Skardu. It lies on both banks 
of the Shyok from long. 76° 8' to 76° 83', and includes all the country 
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draining into that portion of the Shyok.* The Thalia and Saltoro (with ite 
branches) are the principal valleys, the former having a certain reputation 
for fertility. 

Communications .There is some attempt to keep these in repair. The 
principal road is that described in the “ Routes " which follows the right 
bank of the Shyok from Kunis to opposite Khap61u. The passage of the 
river is made in zaks or skin-rafts, horses being swum .across. The rond 
goes nearly straight from Khdpilu village to Lnnkha and is very good* 
An alternative road goes to Lunkha vid Surmu. 

There are paths up the Huslie and Saltoro rivers. At the head of the 
Saltoro there is said to be a pass leading to Yarkand, now closed for many 
years. {Vide “ Ali Bransa.”) 

Khdpalu is connected with Shigar by the Thalld pass ( q.v.). The Kailas 
range is crossed at the heads of the Bara and Gansd valleys. 

The Shyok is navigable for skin-rafts between Abndon and a point 
some miles below Kh6p61u. These rafts or zaks are about 7 feet square 
and carry six or seven men inclusive; about four are obtainable near tho 
village of Kh6p£lu. 

Cultivation, See .—The usual Baltistan crops are grown; apricots and 
mulberries in great quantities. Tho mountains are very barren and espe¬ 
cially rugged to the north of the Saltoro valley. Some valleys contain 
pasturage, but it does not appear very good. Sheep and goats are not 
plentiful; very few cattle are seeu. The average is about four or five 
sheep to each household and two yaks or cows to every three houses. Fuel 
is very scarce. There is a lot of abandoned cultivation. 

Population .—Owing to opposition by the wazir of Skardu, a detailed 
list could not be obtaiued. The following is derived from native inform¬ 
ation corrected generally by personal observation :— 


Tillage or pergatmah. 

Number 

of 

houses. 

Sheep and 
goat*. 

Yak® a-id 
oo*rs. 

II 01**8. 

Item ark 9* 

Braghar .... 

Kirko .... 

Dowani ..... 

Thallfi valley 

Barr . . , 

Khapalu .... 
Surmu .... 

Yacbung .... 
Malhilu ... 1 

Tallia . . . ) 

UrtaA .... 

Billing . 

Yugut Kharpak . 

Saltoro . . . ") 

and > 

Huahi vnlloja ' 

Totat. 

120 

120 

120 

250 

160 

460 

260 

60 

250 

120 

60 

60 

800 

10.0O0 

r 

1,500 

P 

These estimates are, I think, 
somewhat too small. Bo- 
dba Kisben Kol, Rai Ba¬ 
hadur, who was governor 
of Skardd, states that the 
number of houses is 8,000. 

2,300 

10.000 

1.500 

? 
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Authorities .—Tlio raja’s name is Hatim Khan, a fine-looking matt 
of about 40. He is the most influential of the rdjas of Baltistfin. 

“ The Shyok ”—Throughout Khfipalu this river flows in many chan¬ 
nels and is a fine river. It is very turbid. Its bed is over 1 mile broad. 
Owing to its sandy nature dust-storms are frequent. Gold-washing is 
carried on. (Aylmer.) 

KHAPALU—Lat. S5°S'. Long. 75°25'. Elev. 8,400', approximate. 

This village, or rather collection of villages, occupies a Bemi-circular 
piece of sloping ground at the mouth of the Ganse torrent. The circum¬ 
ference is formed by spurs from the main Kailas range, while the river 
Shyok forms the diameter. 

It is the principal place in the ilarka of Khdpfilu (Baltistan) and is the 
residence of the raja and other officials. 

The old fort, which was situated on a rocky knoll (almost inaccessible) 
jutting out from the mountains to the south, was destroyed, it is said, by 
order of the Kashmir Darbar. The merest ruin remains. 

The ground is dotted over with about a dozen hamlets averaging forty 
houses each. It is well planted with fruit-trees, principally mulberries and 
apricots, and the cultivation occupies the ground between the various ham¬ 
lets. 

There is a good polo ground 200 X 50 yards at the highest part of the 
place, near which stands the rSja's house. Other camping ground is not 
easily found. Supplies plentiful. Opposite Kb£p£lu the Shyok is crossed 
on zaks or shiu-rafts. 

The cultivated plain of Ratisgwar (about 14 square miles) lies 1,000 
feet higher to the south-east. The cultivation belongs to the inhabitants 
of Khap61u. It has been much neglected lately. KhdpSlu is a stage on 
the Leh-Skardu road. 

KHAR—(in Tibetan) fort. (Drew.) 

KHAR— 

A long tufty jungle-grass growing in the beds of ravines, &c. (Drew.) 

KHARBU, KHARBO, or KARBU— 

Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 76° 37'. Elev. 11,890'. 

A village on the left bank of the Kungi river, and lying between the Nam- 
yik La and Potu La. It is a halting-place on the route from Srinagar 
to Ldh. The Baltis, uuder Ahmad Khdn, were defeated here with great 
loss by the Bhots in A.D. 1625. 

“This is an apparently recently-built village, at the base of a precipi¬ 
tous cliff, on the summit of which are the ruins of a former village,” and 
of a large fort. The village with surrounding hamlets contains 62 houses. 
There is a large but dirty koti for travellers. Supplies are procurable. 
(Belleto — Henderson — Aylmer.) 
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KHARBU.—Lat. 34° 83' Long. 78° 8'. Elev. 

A small village of 15 houses on the right bank of the Dr&s river. It is 
passed on the route from Srinagar to L6h between Tashgam and Knrgil. 
There is a police station here. The route from Srinagar to Skardu (vid 
Dr<U) also passes this village, which is U miles from Hardas and 5 miles 
from Tashgam and is situated “ high up a steep, lateral valley, with scattered 
groves of juniper on the sides of the hills above the cultivation.” On the 
11th December snow fell heavily to a depth of 15 inches. ( Bellew — 
Thornton.) 

KHARDONG—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 13,500'. 

A village lying to the north of the pass of that name, 27 miles from 
Leh, on the summor route to Yarkand. It is situated on an alluvial 
plateau, and is bounded on one side by cliffs several hundred feet high. The 
onward path leads down to the stream at the foot of these cliffs and so on 
to the Sliyok valley. The stream flows between high banks of gravel and 
conglomerate. Its course is thickly set with a brushwood of myricaria, 
tamarisk, rose, and buckthorn, and is crossed three or four times on little 
rustic bridges. (Bellew — Brew.) 

KHARDONG PASS, also called LEH PASS and LAOCHE LA— 

Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 77° 42'. Elev. 17,900'. 

On the range of mountains lying between the Indus and Shyok valleys. Is 
orossed from a camping ground 7 miles north of Leh on the summer 
route to Y&rkand, and is very difficult for ponies. YakB are used in carrying 
goods across. Dr. Thomson crossed it from the Leh side on the 20th July. 
The pass is usually open from 15th J uly to 16th December. 

“The morning was intensely frosty. The path lay close io the stream, 
ascending somewhat rapidly. The last part of the ascent was extremely 
steep, among immense, angular, granite boulderB, with here and there a little 
snow in the crevices. From the summit the view to the south was very 
extensive, embracing a great extent of snowy mountains with numerous 
lofty peaks, as well as a part of the Indus valley, and the town of L6h. To 
the north it was much more limited, as hills close at band completely ex- 
eluded all distant view, except directly in front where one snowy peak could 
be seen a long way off, evidently beyond the Shyok. On the north side of 
the pass snow commenced at the very top, and continued for at least 1,200 
feet of perpendicular height. The descent for this distance was extremely 
eteep, over a suow-bed, which appeared to cover an iucipient glacier. About 
1,200 feet below the top, I came to a small oval-shaped lake, completely 
frozen over. Beyond this the descent became more gentle and was partially 
free of snow.” (Thomson — Trotter.) 

KHARIDRAMAN—Lat 33° 52'. Long. 74-°. Elev. 

This village is said to be distant 9 hot north-west of Punch; it is situated 
in the Tat district, and lies on one of the routes between Punch and Marf. 
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KHARNAK oa KHARNA-*Lat 33° 42'. Long. 77° 20'. Elev. 

A small village situated in the upper Khamak valley, close to the Yar La. 

KHARNAK RIVER— 

A tributary of the Zanskar river, which rises near the Yar La, and 
flowing north-west, joins the ZanskXr river a little above Skew (Skio) 
General Strachey, at the end of May, found the breadth of the river 
between Khamak Sumdo and Tillut Sumdo to vary from 5 to 15 yards, 
and its depth from 1J to 2$ feet, the current very rapid. He had to ford 
it seven times, and wade across twice in 3 miles. In June it becomes quite 
unfordable. (II. Strachey.) 

KHARNAK SUMDO or KHARNAK— 

Lat. 34° 42'. Long. 77° 23'; Elev. 14,17 <f. 

A camping ground situated at a little distance from the right bank of the 
Khamak river, at the foot of tho Riberang La. 

K HARO I TALAO —Vide “ Tsokab," 

KHARTSAR or* KARSAR—Lat. 84° 29'. Long. 77° 46'. Elev. 10,430'. 

A village 39 miles north of Leh, and close to the left bank of the Shyok. 
It is passed on the summer route from L£h to Yarkand, botween Khar- 
dongand Taghar. It “lies in a deep ravine,excavated out of the clay 
formation by a considerable stream, on both sides of which for nearly a mile 
there is a belt of cultivation. Owing to the sheltered situation from the great 
height of the clay cliffs on both sides, the cropB were exceedingly lnxariant, 
and frait-trees were plentiful.” A road leads from here to Deskit, at the 
junction of the Nubra and Shyok. (Thomson.) 

KHARU or KHURRO—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 77° 49'. Elev. 

A small village at the entrance of the Chimi'6 valley, passed on the Chang, 
chenmo route. (Reynolds.) 

KIIATRI— 

A caste inferior to the Brahmans and Rajputs, They are the class of 
traders, and also commonly munBhis, They are generally less good-looking 
than the RXjputs, aud are less inured to physical hardships, bnt they are 
much keener, and are men of better judgment and greater power of mind. 
From their being thuB better fitted for responsible posts, and from their 
wielding the power of the pen, they have come to supplant the RXjpfito 
or MfXns in place and power. (Drew.) 

KHAZANABAL—Lat. 33° 89'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A clearing and a few huts situated on the right bank of the Veshau, about 
2 miles south-east of Sedau. The Veshau here flows in a wide chaunel, 
which is crossed partly by steppiug-stoues and fording, and by a bridge 
about 55 feet long over the main stream. 
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KHERE or KYARE—Lat. 8S° 29', Long. 78° 13'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus, below the junction of the Puga 
rivulet. 

KHIPUR—Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

This village, which lies partly in the Bangil pargana and partly in Kruhin, 
is divided into the upper and lower village, Petpura and Bunpura. It lies 
on the east side of a low sloping spur, about 7 miles south-west of Patan 
and Palhallan, on the path towards the Gulmarg. There is a tan-yard in the 
village and two masjids,and about eighteen families of zarmndarB, a carpen¬ 
ter, blacksmith, oilman, leather-worker, and two sweepers, and also two 
pandits, who are the patwaris. A grassy meadow below the village, shaded 
by a line of poplars and other trees, offers a convenient situation for en¬ 
camping. Water is obtainable from a channel which is said to be brought 
from a spring in the neighbouring village of Mogalpura. To the east of the 
village there is the stony bed of a torrent, which dries in summer, its water 
probably being abstracted early in its course for irrigation purposes. 

Some tobacco and other dry crops arc grown in this village, and rice is 
also cultivated on the slopes to the east. 

KHOJASERI—Lat. 34° 46'. Long. 74° 11'. Elev. 

A village in Upper Drawer, situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
a few miles south-west of Sharidi; it contains three houses inhabited by 
zamindars, who also cultivate the fields on the site marked Doga, where 
there are no habitations. 

KIIOMAR—Lat. 35° 54'. Long. 74° 23' 30". Elov. 5,000'. 

A village contiguous to Gilgit, from which it is only separated by a sandy 
strip a few hundred yards wide. It consists of two small hamlets, and 
probably does not contain more than twenty or thirty houses. It gets its 
water from the Khomar nala, and possesses several water-mills. (Barroto.) 

KHORDA—Lat. 33° 12'. Long. 75° 29'. Elev. 

One of a cluster of villages situated high up above the right bank of the 
Lidar Khol stream, on the south-east slopes of a spur from the Lohar N&g 
mountain; it contains ten houses inhabited by Hindus. 

RHORKUN—Lat. 35° 19'. Long. 76” 49'. Elev. 

A village in Baltistfin, on the left bank of the Kondus stream, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Saltoro. Close to it is a perpendicular precipice, part of which 
appears to be coloured by an oxide of iron. On the opposite bank is a hot 
spring, which, at an elevation of 9,000 feet above the sea, has a temperature 
of 185° F. 

KHOROorKURU—L at. 84° 40'. Long. 77° 20'. Elev. about 10,300'. 

A camping ground at the mouth of the Butbar stream on the right bank 
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of the Shyok, whioh here enters a narrow gorge, and in its bed are two 
remarkable detaohed hills. (Aylmer.) 

KHORPtfRA—Lat. 88° 56'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A small village in the Dansu pargana, containing three houses surrounded 
by rice cultivation ; it lies about half a mile south-east of Pajipura. 

KHOTAN—Lat. 87° 10'. Long. 79° 27'. Elev. 

A province in the Chinese Empire lying to the north of the Eastern Kuenlun 
range, which here forms the boundary of Ladak. 

KHOURPARA— 

A pargana in the Anatndg zilla of the Mir£j division; it comprises the 
district north-east of Islamabad, on the left bank of the Lidar river. 

The talisfl station is at Sir. Copper is found in the mountains at the 
north-east end of the pargana, and the mines at Harpat Nfig were former¬ 
ly worked. From Goguldar, a shepherds* settlement near "Harpat Nfig, a 
footpath lies over the mountains, by which the Maru Wardw£n valley may 
be reached during certain seasons; and an excellent road, lying over the 
Metsij hill, communicates with the Kuth&r pargana. 

KHUHI— 

A small pargana in the Kamrdj division. The tahsil business is transacted 
at Sopur. 

KHUIHAMA— 

A pargana in the Kamraj division ; it is a large plain, bounded on the thjree 
sides towards the north by the Kashmir ridge of hills, and on the south by 
the Wular lake. It is a very fertile district, its chief produce being rice. 
Fruit-trees also abound. 

When surveyed between the years 1856 and 1860, this pargana contain¬ 
ed fifty-nine villages and six hundred and two houses. The tahsil station 
is at Bandipura. It now (1888) contains about fifteen hundred houses. 
(Montgomerie — Aylmer.) 

KHUJAGtfND-Lat. 33° 59.' Long. 74° 86'. Elev. 

A village situated on the top of the spur above the left bank of the 
Suknag river, to the west of the road between Makahtima and Drang. It 
is inhabited by two families of zamindars, a shal-bdf, and a cowherd. 

KHtfND—Lat. 33° 35'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

The name of a lovely strath situated at the south end of the Kashmir 
valley, between the Diosur and ShSbabad parganas. It is separated from 
the plains of Kashmir by a wooded ridge of hills, and the craggy peaks and 
precipices of Kolnarawa rise directly behind it. 

The Kbund valley is oval iu shape, about 8 miles long and 2 miles 
broad, and contains sundry villages; the lower and east sides are hilly, but 
the upper portion is all well cultivated, and fruit-trees everywhere abound. 
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The climate is said to be the coolest in Kashmir and in the hot weather the 
valley is much resorted to on this account* The streams which irrigate 
the Khund valley are augmented by a spring which rises in the forest at 
its upper end. This spring is said to become dry about the 1st September, 
and to remain so for six months; it is probably therefore fed by the snows 
on the Panjal range. Vigne, in his description of the Khund valley, men¬ 
tions that the poh tree, which furnishes a very hard description of wood, 
grows here plentifully, and that he also saw specimens of a poisonous wood 
called arkola, which, when green, blisters the band that holds it. This tree 
droops its branches like a weeping ash. {Vigne—luce.') 

K HUM DAN— Vide “ Shvok River ” 

KHURMANG, KARTAKIiSHA, or ANTHOKAR— 

An ilaka in the wazirat of Skardu. A large but thinly-populated dis¬ 
trict. It occupies the valley of the Indus from the borders of Laddk t<r 
the village of Pari on the right bank, and stretches from the sources of the 
Shingo to Tolti on the left bank of the Indus. 

According to Biddulph the inhabitants consist, of the following races:— 



Rons. 

ShLn« (Horn). 

VaBhkln. 

Dum, 

Baltf. 

Hone. 

28 per cent. 

12 per cent, j 

5 per cent. 

60 per cent. 


When Baltistan was conquered by the Dogras, Khurmang was given as a 
jagir to raja Ali Sbere Khan, father of the present rfija, whose name is 
Jafar Ali Khan, a man of 60 years of age. He has one son named Emam 
Ali Khan (20 years old), and two brothers, Hasan Ali Khan and Aga Ali 
Khan. 

The communications are as follow :— 

(1) The main Srinagav.Skardu road, along the left bank of the Indus. 

It is hardly passable for baggage animals. 

(2) The Skardu-L^h road along the right bark of the Indus. This is 

very bad indeed. 

(3) Several paths over the Kailas range to Khapdlu and Chorbat. All 

bad, 

(4) Several indifferent paths to the Deosai plains. A rope bridge 

crosses the Indus just below the fort of Khurmang. 

There appears to be far move wood in Khurmang than there is north 
of the Kailas range, {Aylmer.) 
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{Authority — Japar Ali Kuan, Raja of Khurmang.) 
Resources. 


If use of village of dlvialao. 

Where iitu* 
ated. 


Hotiel. 

Don* 

fccjl. 

Horned 

cattlo. 

Sheep 

end 

*»»U. 

ftetn&rke. 

PAri , 




180 

7 


80 

140 


Ghandoa 




87 

3 


60 

140 


Thang» 

8ikAlraa | 



9 

83 

6 

4 

2 


16 

66 


Sbagban ) ' 



... 

7 

to 


Uronkot . 



n 

27 

1 



116 


Kandrik 




12 

2 


23 

80 


Ramboka * 



o 

9 

1 


12 

36 


Byama . 



c 

40 

... 



20 

81te of fort. 

Krabathang. 




10 

6 


16 

00 

Residence of the 

Oh bis . , 




14 

2 


30 

40 

rAja. 

Dibbala 




12 



16 

85 

Sink&rinu 



« 

10 



30 

87 


Kand Hamza 




13 



49 

80 


Marol Bala . 




8 



16 

60 

Brokpaa. 

Ganok 




16 


12 

60 

860 

Brokpaa. 

Dumboh 




2 


6 

2 

Mifll 

Garb Garb . 




2 

*fj* T* 


8 

25 


Kharpatu • 




3 



7 

30 


lnkot . , 




9 



22 

87 


Gambah . 




14 

8 


12 

40 


Uunduku 




2 



6 

12 


Uhachcba 




86 




60 


Gidkidubala 



9 

8 

... 


4 

17 

Brokpaa. 

Gidki . 



J3 

6 

, . 


e 

26 

Sbaritang , 



Mm 

6 

, 

... 

6 

24 


Targofa . 

Tarakti 



M 

e 

35 

16 

4 


10 

10 

140 

60 

Brokpaa. 

Manahang . 



JS 

2 


... 

2 

10 


Olding 



43 

30 

7 



206 


Hargoaal 
Mamin tang 



3 

23 

6 


26 






6 

2 


12 

120 


Mamua 




15 

2 


20 



Kankani 




4 

8 


7 



Barisil . 




26 

4 





Uarwas 



) Left 
> bank of 
\ DrfU. 

14 

5 


11 

80 


Kirkitcbu . 
Kirkit 



4 

16 



10 

21 

Bu!SH 


Eakaal 



9 



12 

206 


Dringtang . 




2 



9 



ThanuB 




8 



5 

44 


Fultoki 




21 

12 


40 

300 


Rayal 




1 


■1 ■ 


20 


Shigar . 



<D 

11 


ifillH 


S08 


Kh&rbogh , 




7 


HI 


200 


Kunial • 



8, 

9 



SBfn 

150 


Bunial 



_c 

6 


■FH 

rteKifl 

112 


Frandzahat . 



M 

W 

8 


mfm 

9 



Jankmalang. 



4 


■ ■ 

10 

800 


Sbwaran . 




4 

3 


16 

100 


Koltri. 




14 

IS 

■ 

10 



Total 

• 

... 

738 

140 

17 

823 

6,272 



KHURMANG or KARTAKSHA— 


Lat. 34° 57'. Long. 76° 16'. Kiev. 8,500', approx. 

A collection of hamlets on the right bank of the Indus in Khurmang of 
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BaltistSn. It is the residence of raja Jufar Ali Khan who holds this dis¬ 
trict as a jagir from the Kashmir Darbar. It consists of the two villages 
of Byama and Krabathang. 

The old palace or fort, an intricate building made of stones and wooden 
frames, is perched on an isolated rock overlooking the river. It has been 
abandoned, and the r£ja now lives iu a house at the foot of the rock. 

There is a small polo ground. Just below the village the Indus is 
crossed by a shaky rope bridge which is said to be carried away occasion¬ 
ally. The bridge is guarded by a small square fort without bastions on the 
left bank. 

The valley of the Indus is very narrow, the mountains rising nearly 
from the water’s edge, 

Thomson says that the inhabitants are remarkable for their zeal as 
Shi a Mahummadans. 

Supplies procurable; good water in abundance; camping ground limit¬ 
ed. {Aylmer.) 

KHtJSHK MAIDEN on KH0SH MAIDEN— 

Lat. 85° 27'. Long.78° 50'. Elev. 15,590\ 

A camping ground in the Karakash valley (Changchcnmo route), 17 miles 
north-west of Kizil Jilga. At 5 miles from the latter, the water disap¬ 
pears in the ground. None to be found for 11 miles, where there are 
numerous springs. Camps on south side of valley. Fuel abundant, 
grass scarce. Road excellent all the way. Chungtas (7 miles north-west) 
is sometimes used as a halting-place instead of Khushk Maidan, but there 
is no fuel or grass there. 

Snow fell here on the 24th September to a depth of several inches, and 
concealed all the grass. ( Trotter — Henderson.) 

KI AM—-Lat. 84° 17'. Long. 79° 2'. Elev. 15,400'. 

A camping ground in the Changchenmo valley, situated on the left bank 
of a stream running down west from the Kepeang or No pass into the 
Changchenmo river, about 2 miles above their junction. It lies 11 miles 
east of Pamzal, the road from which lies over flat ground, covered with 
sand and boulders, up the left bank of the river. At 9 miles from Pamzal 
it crosses and then recrosses the river. The fording iu summer is difficult, 
the water being cold, deep, and rapid. The morning is the best time for 
fording, when the water subsides partially. There are some celebrated hot 
springs here which are visited by the Tartars of the Pangong district and 
of No and Rudok. The water, which in Augnst had a temperature of 
179°, has an offensive smell and taste, being impregnated with soda and 
sulphur. It is said to be beueficial. in cases of rheumatism, &c. The 
ground about the spring is covered with soda to a depth of about 2 inches. 
The valley between this and Pamzal is wide and open, and has a wild 
appearance. A general want of vegetation, except near Kiam, where grass 
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is plentiful, and burtsi (lavender bushes) are to be seen on the bill-side 
south of the springs. Antelope and kiang are plentiful; also a few bares 
and marmots. ( Johnson — Godwin-Austen.) 

KIANG CIIU on KYANG TSO— 

Lat. 83° 15'. Long. 77° 55 / . Elev. 15,000'. 

A camping ground in the middle of the liupsku plateau, 14 miles south 
of Rukchen. No supplies procurable. Water from small stream (in 
summer often scarce). Fuel plentiful, grass in patches. Road from Ruk¬ 
chen good, over plain. (Reynolds.) 

KIANG MAIDAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 12,900'. 

A camping grouud in the Karakash valley, 18 miles above Gulbasbem. 
Grass and fuel procurable. (Montgomerie.) 

KIANG PLAIN—Lat. Long. Elev. 

Lies between Sumgal and the Tagalang pass. It is about 85 miles long 
and 2 miles wide, forming a valley bounded by low mountains, with slop¬ 
ing sides and flat summits. In summer there is often no water on this 
plain, and travellers from Kulu to L£h branch off to the west from Sumgal 
up the Zara valley. (Moorcroft — Cunningham.) 

KIDMUNG, or KINMIJNG, or K1NMA— 

Lat. 33 c 18'. Long. 78° 20'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus, a little below Chumathang, and 
nearly opposite Kesar. Indus was fordable here in November. Water 
breast high. (Reynolds.) 

KILAII. SHAY— 

A stream which rises in the lofty mountains on the north side of the Tilail 
valley, and flows into the Kishau Ganga, in lat. 84° 87', long, 75° 1'. The 
path lying up the Tilail valley crosses this stream just above the junction; 
it may also be forded. There are said to bo two villages on its hanks, Sadi 
Kila Shay, containing two houses, described as lying 2 kos from the 
mouth of the valley, and lspeh Kila Shay, containing a masjid and six 
houses, about 2 kos further on. 

KILLAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A small meadow 1,000 feet above Gulmarg, which, although somewhat 
wider and longer, is not nearly so pretty. It is about 2fc miles or so 
from Gulmarg and can be reached by several paths leading through the 
fine dense forost upon its south-western side; it is the retreat of the 
guluwans or horse-keepors, who tend their herds of cattle upon tbeso 
mountain-dowus. (Wakefield.) 2 i 
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KIMSARAN—Lat. 84° 88'. Long-. 74° 84'. Elev. 

A mountain in the range lying to the east of the LoUb valley; betwoen it 
and Ganmara to the north-west, the range is apparently highly impreg¬ 
nated with iron ore. ( Montgomerie .) 

KINARI—Lat. 84° 41'. Long. 78° 59'. Elev. 

A village in Upper Drawer, containing two houses, situated above the right 
bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 14 miles south-west of Tali Lohat, 

The Babun-ka-Katta, a considerable stream which flows into the Kisban 
Ganga, just to the south of the village, is crossed by a bridge below. 

KINDAR—Lat. 84° 11'. Long. 78° 47'. Elev. 

A very small village situated on the side of a ravine on the right bank of 
the Jhelum, about 28 miles south-east of Mozafarabad; it lies about a 
mile north of the road to Baramula. 

There is a double-storied travellers' bungalow on the path, about 50 
feet above the river. (Hugel — Allgood — Ince.) 

KINDORA—Lat. 83° 26'. Long. 74° 57'. Elev. 

This is said to be a large village containing about twenty-five houses; 
it is situated in the Dowal district, on the south side of the pass near the 
Goldbgarh fort. 

KINEJUT PASS—Lat. 85° 86'. Long. 73° 45'. Elev. 14,000'. 

A pass over the watershed between the Gilgit and Indus rivers, connect¬ 
ing the Khinar or Talpin valley with Paiot in tho Sai valley, Gilgit dis¬ 
trict. It is barely practicable for unladen cattle, but is not passable before 
the middle of May. Even then there is a difficulty in getting coolies. 
The Kinejut valley is comparatively open. Two or three miles below the 
pass it joins the Baribenglen, and these together drain into tbeNaruuisbini, 
which is itself a tributary of the Khinar valley. (Ahmad All Khan — 
Ward.) 

KIRGHIZ CAMP—Lat. 86° 22' 9". Long. 77° 56'. Elev. 

Near Kirghiz Jungle. A long stretch of brushwood passed in the valley 
between Kukat Aghzi and Kashmir Jilga. It is a favourite summer re¬ 
sort of the Kirghiz. (Trotter—Bellew*) 

KIRGHIZ JUNGLE—Lat. 36° 25'44*. Long. 77° 36'. Elev. 13,620'. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Yarkand river, passed on the 
winter (or Kugiar) route to Yarkand. At 8 miles from Kukat Aghzi, 
a road leads vid this camp and the Kirghiz pass to Shahdula (two days' 
march). (Trotter.) 

KIRGHIZ PASS—Lat. 86° 25'. Long. 77° 86'. Elev. 17,092' 

Is crossed between Kirghiz Jungle and Sh&hdula. It is at times infested 
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by tbe Kanjuti robbers. Johnson gives its elevation 10,790 feet. An 
easy pass. {Johnson.) 

KIRIS— 

An il&ka in the wazirat of SkXtdu (Baltist^n), situated along the course of 
the Shyok, just above its junction with the Indus. It is about 10 miles 
in length and 10 miles in mean breadth. Its area is not more than 100 
square miles and the mean height of its villages above the sea is about 
8,000 feet. Before the Sikh conquest the chief w»e Kuram All Khdn, 
who claimed descent from Biwan-cho, one of the Gyalpos of Khapalu. 
The inhabitants who are all Baltis show great ingenuity in constructing 
terraces for their crops, the earth having often to be brought from a long 
way off. They are wretchedly poor, and state that for half the year they 
suffer greatly from waut of food. 

The plough is often pulled by manual labour, and it is a common sight, 
to see a bullock and a man pulling the same plough. 

Apricots and mulberries grow in great quantities. The hills are quite 
barren. A good many poplars. The Leh-Skurdu road runs along the 
right bank of the Shyok and is generally good. 

A pass leads into the Thalld valley. 



From personal observation, [Aylmer,) 
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KIRIS—Lat. 85° 14'. Long. 76° 1'. Elev. 8,000', approximate. 

A collection of hamlets in Kiris Baltistan, on the right bank of the Shyok, 
just above its junctiou with the Indus. It is on a nearly level plateau 
of large size. Round Kiris there is a very extensive deposit of lacustrine 
clay, very fine, and horizontally stratified. It contains about three hundred 
houses. (Aylmer — Thomson.) 

KIRKIT—Lat. 34° 8?'. Long. 76° 6'. Kiev. 

A villago on a torrent of the same name, which flows into the Dras river, 
left bank, in Khurmang (Baltistan). It contains sixteen houses just above 
Kirkitchu. (Aylmer.) 

KIRKITCIIU, or KIIUTCHU, or KARKITCHU— 

Lat. 34° 46'. Long. 76° 6'. Elev. 

A village of six houses on the left bank of the Dras river, 10 miles above 
Gangaug in Khurmang (Baltisthn). It is a halting-place on the routes 
from Srinagar to Leh, and Srinagar to Skardu via, Dras) the two routes 
branching off here. Travellers either halt here or at Chunagund, on the 
opposite bank. The red currant grows wild about here in great abundance. 
(Montgomerie — Henderson.) 

KIRKO—Lat. 85° 15'. Long. 76° 17'. Elev. 8,300', approximate. 

A collection of hamlets east of the junction of the Thalle stream with the 
Shyok in Khapalu (Baltistan). It contains above 100 houses. (Aylmer.) 
KISIIAN GANGA— 

The Kishan Ganga, or the river of Krishna, takes its rise at the eastern 
extremity of the Tilail valley, and flowing in a western direction, is soon 
joined by the Raman Sind from tho south, and after effecting a junction 
with the Burzil, a stream of equal dimensions, it bends in a north-westerly 
direction through the Gurais valley aud the Drawar district, and rounding 
the northern boundary of Kashmir, turns to the south-west, emptying 
itself into the Jhclum, lat. 34° 21', long. 78° 31', just below the town of 
Mozafarabad. Cunuingham estimates the whole length of the Kishan 
Ganga at 180 miles, aud its probable discharge at 1,000 cubic feet. 

With the exception of the ferry at Mozafarabad, it is nowhere navi¬ 
gable. Major Montgomerie, in his account of the survey operations in 
Kashmir, describes the valley of the Kisban Ganga as being throughout 
very precipitous, and for the greater part little better than a chasm in the 
mountains; he adds “it is indeed almost impossible for even the best pe¬ 
destrians without loads to follow the river from Titwal to Gurais, and any 
one wishing to do so would prefer going actually along the northern ridge 
of the Kashmir valley." 

In some parts of its course the river seenery is very wild and beauti¬ 
ful. 

There is a tract beginning a few miles below Kanzalwan, where the 
valley is so uarrow and the hill-sides so steep, that although the climate is 
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favourable, no cultivation exists, and there are no inhabitants; indeed it 
is almost inaccessible. 

The principal tributaries of the Kishan Ganga are the R6man Sind 
which has been mentioned as joining it from the south side of the Tilai 
valley; the Burzil stream, which flows through the north-east portion of 
the Gurais valley; the Matsil, a considerable stream which drains the 
mountainous tract to the north of tho Kashmir valley; the Kel dara, which 
drains a similar district on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, south of 
Chilas and Astor, and flows in nearly opposite the Matsil. The natives 
describe the Kel river as running into the Kishan Ganga at right angles, 
with such force and volume as to arrest its course, causing a large whirl¬ 
pool just above the junction. At the north end of the Drawar district, 
the Kishan Ganga is joined on the right bank, nearly opposite to Sharidi, 
by the Kankatori or Satngan, and in the middle of the same district, also 
on the right bank, by the Jagran riveT, receiving the united watei'B of the 
Shamshabari and Kazi Nag streams, the drainage of the Karnao valley, 
by its left bank at the village of Titwal. Besides the tributaries above enu¬ 
merated, the Kishan Ganga receives contributions from innumerable streams 
and torrents. 

The forco of the current, always very great, varies considerably in 
places ; on reaching the valley in which Mozafarab£d stands, a few miles 
above its junction with the Jhelum, it moderates perceptibly. Its waters 
are throughout of a murky hue, and carry with them much detritus, owing 
to the friable nature of tho mountains amid which they flow. 

A thermometer immersed in the stream at the village of Tsenial, on 
the Burzil branch (22nd July), registered 41° to 52° in the air; at Titwal, 
above the junction of the stream from the Karnao valley (21st August), 
56° to 78°; and at Mozafarabad (16th August), 60° to 89° in the air; and 
at the junction (17th August), 61° to 89° in the air; the same thermo, 
meter immersed in the Jhelum rising to 78°. At the point of junction, 
the Jhelum, which has the swifter current, flows in almost right angles to 
the course of the Kishan Ganga; the right bank of the united rivers is 
much the higher. 

Throughout the upper part of its course, as far as the Gurais fort, the 
river is said to be completely frozen over during the winter; to the west 
of the fort ice forms in still places, but of no great strength or thickness. 

From about the beginning of September to the end of April the Kishan 
Ganga is stated to be fordable at favourable places at and above Gurais 
fort, and as far down tho valley as the village of Sirdari; below the village 
and fort of Sharidi it is reported never to be fordable. 

In its course through the Tila.il valley the Kishan Ganga is crossed by 
wooden bridges below the villages of Gujrind, Husingnm, and Badagam, 
and between the villages of Mazakoi and Jurnial, the bridge at Badagam is 
about 76 feet in span; there is likewise a wooden bridge over the river 
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below the Gurais fort, which measures about 12B feet between the abut* 
merits; a mile or two further down, near the village of Wanpura, thero 
is another bridge of similar description, but rather less span. Below the vil¬ 
lage of Kanzalwan it is crossed by the main road leading towards Skardu. 
The river when at its height flows in two channels, which are both bridged, 
that over the main stream, which lies on the right bank, measuring about 
110 feet in length, and 4^ feet in breadth at the narrowest part between 
the balustrades. The next bridge crosses the stream between Bakthaor 
and Thaobut, and is about 125 feet long; the river haB also been 
bridged at the village of Bakthaor, but no traces of this bridge now exist, 
and that which crossed the river at the village of Satti to the west of Thaobut 
was so frequently carried away, that all attempts to reconstruct it have been 
abandoned. A long interval then ensues without any bridges, but their 
want is not felt, as the mountainous tracts lying between the Gurais valley 
and Sharidi are almost entirely uninhabited. At Sharidi, where the path 
from Kashmir towards Chilas crosses the Kishan Ganga, the only means 
of communication is by a rope suspension bridge of the zampa description, 
except in winter, when the river is crossed at a narrow point above the vil¬ 
lage by a series of planks and trunks of trees; these, however, only afford 
transit to foot-passengers, cattle having to be swum across the stream, which 
is described as being a hazardous operation, owing to the force of the 
current and the number of rocks in the channel. 

At Dasut there is a fragile zampa bridge, and another just east of the 
village of Dudnial. 

The wooden bridge which crossed the river just below the two islands 
opposite the village of Karen has lately been carried away; it is said that 
this bridge will be rebuilt; in the meantime a suspension bridge snpplies its 
place. Between Bugan and Lalla there is a rope suspension bridge, and 
the remains of similar bridges may be traced between Sbarkot and Bata, 
and between Mirpur and Baran. 

Besides these, temporary kanal bridges, made of planks and trunks of 
trees, arc, it is said, pushed across the stream at various places during the 
winter months when the river falls. 

At Titwal a substantial wooden bridge is thrown across the narrow 
rocky chasm through which the river flows. No other bridges are met with 
until reaching Mozafarabad, just above which town there is a rope suspen¬ 
sion bridge; the traveller can also cross the river in the ferry boat, which 
is said to ply all the year round, except for a short period in the depth of 
winter, when the stream falls too low for the boat to make the passage in 
safety. Below the town and above the junction of the .Thelum the natives 
are accustomed to swim the stream with the aid of masaks, or inflated skins. 

The high-road from the Kashmir valley to Skardu lies along the upper 
portion of the valley of the Kishan Ganga, from the village of Kanzalwan 
to noar the source of the But zil stream. The avalanches that fall in winter 
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and the huge rocks carried down by them, would soon render this road im¬ 
passable, but for tbe labours of the maharAja’s troops, by whom it is an¬ 
nually repaired before the despatch of stores for the support of the frontier 
garrisons. In a north-westerly direction a path lies by the banks of the 
river as far as the village of SirdAri, a little beyond which place it entirely 
ceases. The course of the river between Sirdari and Sharidi can only be 
followed at certain seasons of the year, when the waters are low; even then 
it has been but seldom accomplished, and is a matter of no little difficulty 
and danger. Between Sharidi and Mozafarabad the river may be traced 
throughout its entire course : the path, which is only practicable for foot- 
passengers, is very rough, and but little used. 

Vigne states that the Kishan Ganga contains a great many fish, but the 
inhabitants of the valley would seem to be unable to catch them, as they 
form no part of their diet; be further addB that he was cautioned not to 
eat the roe of the fish, it being considered poisonous, and that one of his 
servants, disregarding the warning, became alarmingly ill. 

KlSHTWlR—Lat. 33° 10' and S3 0 25'. Long. 75° 25' and 76° 10'. 

The name of a division of the Udampur district lying on the east Bide of 
the maharaja’s dominions. It is bounded on the north by Kashmir and the 
IVInru WaidwAn valley, on the south by BadrawAr, on the east by the Chan¬ 
dra Bhaga river, and on the west by the districts of RAmbAn and BanihAl. 

It is a very mountainous district, and is bisected by the Chandra BhAgft, 
which on being joined by the Maru WardwAn river flows almost due south 
through the middle of the province. 

The present condition of KishtwAr is not that of the time* of its right¬ 
ful rAja, who claimed, in common with the maliks of ShAbabAd in Kashmir, 
a descent from Nurshivan, king of Persia, and whose grandfather was the 
first Muhammadan raja of tbe country. 

The Mogul emperors were kindly disposed towards the rAjas of Kisht- 
war, and gave them jagirs or grants of land in Kashmir, which they pos¬ 
sessed till the time of the Sikhs. 

Abdulla Khan, who, as governor of the valley, made himself independ¬ 
ent of his master, Timur ShAb, the Amir of KAbul, took BadrawAr and 
gave it to the raja of KishtwAr. The frontier of the latter province was 
at one time extended to that of LadAk, by the possession of Maru WardwAn 
and Sura. After being taken possession of by Gulab Singh of Jamu, the 
oppression and rapacity of the Sikhs reduced tbe revenue to a paltry amount 
of a few thousand rupees per annum; in A.D. 1850 it was said not to 
exceed 3,000 Harf Singhi rupees. 

The people of KishtwAr are a fine-made race in general, especially the 
Hindu portion, and are morally much superior to the Kashmiris, being 
more straightforward and cheerful. The language of KishtwAr is not that 
of Kashmir, but is said to resemble the dialect spoken on the hills in the 
neighbourhood of Simla. 
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The Muhammadan population rather exceeds the number of the Hindus. 
The villages are so small as scarcely to be worthy the name, but the people 
generally live two or three families together, and the number in some 
housos is very considerable, amounting to fifteen or seventeen including 
children ; seven, however, may be taken as a fair average. The coarse puttu, 
or woollen cloth, worn by the people is made by themselves. The dress of 
the^nen consists of a loose jacket aud long loose trousers tightened iu at 
the ankle, with a skull-cap, and sometimes a blanket wound round the loins ; 
a pair of grass shoes completes the costume. 

The women wear a long broad piece of puttu round the body and coming 
over the shoulders, and fustenedby two curious long brass pins, with a chain 
connecting them. Most of them wear a sort of skull-cap, and 6ome of them 
trousers. 

Parts of Kishtwdr have been compared to a perfec orchard, in which 
luscious wild fruits abound. Apples, pears, peaches, and pomegranates load 
the trees, and some of the poorer classes are said to subsist almost entirely 
upon fruit during the time it is in season. 

A good deal of Ladak merchandise finds its way into Kishtwar, princi¬ 
pally tea, felt, and pashm. Salt is also largely imported, but mostly from 
the Panjab. 

Flocks of goats and sheep are taken from Kislitwar in the month of 
November and early in December to the pastures near Jamu, where they 
remain about five months, a tax of one per cent, being levied on the way. 

Leopards, bears, jackals, foxes, porcupines, eagles, vultures, falcons, kites, 
hawks, and it is said hares, are found in the mountains of Kishtwar. The 
wild goat, called the tehr at Simla and Mussoorie, is common upon the 
mountains, where it is known by the name of the krds. The musk-deer is 
called the rouz; the gural or chamois is called the pijur. The hanglu, or 
stag of Kashmir, is also said to be common on the western bank of the 
Chen6b, and between that river and the Panjal. The scream of the pea¬ 
fowl is occasionally to be heard. The moual is called nil or “ the blue bird 
the hen is called the haum. A pheasant, which from description may he 
supposed to be the argus of the Himalaya, is here called the hulal, and its 
hen is called munk. The kalej pheasant is culled the buklar. The jungle 
fowl and the red leg are common. The Chenab is said to contain but one 
kind of fish, probably the common Himalaya trout. Vigne was told that 
three kinds of snakes were met with in Kishtwar, one of which is the cobra; 
that it is smaller than that of the plains, but its bite equally to be dreaded. 
The cure is attempted, as is usual in these countries, by manter or incanta¬ 
tion, by drawing a circle of water round the wound, and the repetition of 
certain words. 

The climate of Kishtwar is something like that of Badrawar, but is 
somewhat warmer and must have a less fall of rain and snow. Snow 
falls during four months, but it does not stay continually on the ground; 
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it may do so for twenty days at a time. On the slope towards the river, 
1,000 to 1,500 feet below, it stays but a few days. 

Drew gives the following account of its history :— 

“ KishtwAr was governed by rAjput rajas, who, in early times, probably ruled inde* 
pendently of all others. 

“The first whose name I can hear of is rAja Bhagwan Singh, who must have lived 
two hundred years or more ago, as he was seven generations back from the one who was 
ruler fifty years ago. The name of rAja BhagwAn Singh was preserved from the oblivion 
that has overtaken his ancestors sulely by his having had the hardihood to make war on 
the king of Delhi of the time. It was in the direction of Kashmir—then ruled from 
Delhi—that occurred the collision between these two powers so disproportioned in force. 
Tradition says that there was some fighting, but that the rAja ultimately surrendered, and 
then the king of Delhi kindly bestowed two wazirs upon him, to advise him to see that 
he committed no such errors as the last. The names of theso two were Jidu PAl and 
Kahn PAl j they were Khatrfs of Delhi. It is a curious thing that descendants of those 
men are up to this day in KishtwAr. The positions of these two wazirs must have been 
just like that of a British resident at a native court in India now ; but in that their 
office became hereditary, and that their families for generations supplied adviser* to the 
ruler, the parallel does not hold. After BhagwAn.camc in regular succession, rAja Maba 
Singh (or perhaps MAn Singh) and raja Jy Singh, of whom nothing is recorded. 

“ Then camo (I am told he was sou to the last named) raja Girat Singh. This one 
left his old faith and became a Muhammadan, being converted by the miraoles of one 
Saiad ShAh-Farid.ud-dln. Girat Singh was also a disciple of the emperor Aurangzeb, 
who gave him the now name and title of rAja Saiadat YAr Khan. 

“ This conversion seems to have been followed by that of a certain number, but by no 
means tbo majority, of the KishtwAr people. Of Mubammadanised KishtwArfs, as dis¬ 
tinguished from Kashmiris, who being Muhammadans came in and settled, there are 
some both in the town and in tho villages. No doubt, many of the servants of the rAja 
turned Muhammadan with him. We must remember that at that time tho faith had 
the prestige of being the one held by the rulers of India. After this first Muhammadan 
rAja (whero change of religion determined the faith of all succeeding rAjas), came rAja 
Amlak Singh, who received from the king of Delhi the style of rAja Sa'adatmand Klufn. 
Then came the rAjn Mihr Singh, who reoeivod from the same source the title of rAja 
Sa’idmand KhAn. Next camo rAja Sujan Singh ; then rAja Inaytulla Singh ; lastly, rAja 
Muhammad Tej Singh, also called Saifulla KhAn. 

“ RAja Tej Singh was the last independent KishtwArf ruler. Down to this time 
the decendants of the two wazirs sent from Delhi were serving the family. But rAja 
Tej Singh made his chief advisor and gave the title of wazfr to one Lakpat, a ThAk, who 
till then had been a small landholder. This man quarrelled with his master, fled from 
KishlwAr, and came to rAja GulAb Singh at Jamd and showed him how easily KishtwAr 
could bo annexed by him. GolAb Singh brought a force to Doda, and there ho was met 
by the rAja, who, without fighting, gave himself up. He went to Lahore to Ranjlt 
Singh's court. Tej Singh had two sons, JamAl Singh and ZorawAr Singh. Cunning¬ 
ham says that the representative of the family (whether one of theso two, or a further 
descendant, Ido not know) was converted to Christianity by an Amerioan missionary at 
LudhiAna. 

“ KishtwAr has ever since belonged to Jamd. Wazfr Lakpat held high office under 
i Aja GulAb Singh, and did him good service; he was kilied at Mnnshl BAgh, olose to 
Srinagar, in tho fight between GulAb Singh’s troops and Shaikh Imam-dd-dln’s, in the 
year 1840. His son was Wazlr ZurAoid, who was a confidential minister of the maba- 
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raja's, The descendants of the two wazlra from Delhi long remained in power in Kisht- 
wdr. They were in faot hereditary ministers. They so far left the rules of their oaste 
as to intermarry with with the Thakurs.” ( Drew — Vigne — Heruey — Montgomerie.) 

KISHTWAR—Lat. 38° 19'. Long. 75° 48'. Elev. 5,450'. 

The principal town in the province of the same name ; is called Kartawar 
by the Kashmiris. It is situated near the left bank of the Chandra Bhaga, 
on a plain which is about 2 miles in width and 5 miles in length, and lies 
about 74 miles south-east of Islamabad by the Marbal pass, and 46 miles 
north of Badrawar. It is distant eleven marches, 129| miles, from the 
town of Jamd, and 84 miles or 7 marches from Inshin, in the Maru 
Ward w6n valley, and 186 miles or 20 marches from Kulang in Lahoul, by 
the road which follows the course of the Chandra Bhaga. The soil of the 
plain upon which Kishtwar is situated rests upon a substratum of gneiss. 

The mountains which tower on every side are coated with oaks and 
hollies, whilst their summits are covered with snow and fir trees, and justify, 
by thoir influence on the climate, the assertions contained in the follow¬ 
ing translation of a hill distich, by which their neighbours, the Kashmiris, 
have endeavoured to ridicule the poverty of the place : “ Kishtwar is the 

causeway of distress, where people aro hungry by day and cold by night; 
whoever comes there, when he goes away is as meagre as the flag-staff of 
a fakir,” 

Several streams come tumbling down to the river from a very great 
elevation; one in particular opposite the town has a shooting fall of many 
hundred feet, which, when swelled by the melting of the snows, must be 
a cascade of no ordinary magnitude. Villages are scattered over the plain, 
and are usually surrounded by hedgeless fields, raised in plateaus, and irri¬ 
gated by the little streams that flow over it from the eastward, and wheat, 
barley, and rice are cultivated upon them. A little saffron is also grown 
which is said to be of superior quality to that of Kashmir; and apples, 
pears, peaches, apricots, and quinces are fine and tolerably abundant. 

In the immediate vicinity of the town, water for irrigation purposes is 
scarce, but wheat of a superior quality, indian-corn, a little rice, barley, 
trumba , and other of the coarser grains are grown. 

That the town of Kishtwar was formerly much larger than it is at pre¬ 
sent, the remains of stone fountains, one below the other down the ravine 
below the town, testify. It now consists of about 200 small houses, or 
rather cottages, not roofed hire those of Kashmir, but flat-topped, and of 
one storey generally, aud composed of wood, loose stones, and a plaster of 
mud. Fruit-trees are planted amongst them. The principal street is 
oocupied by the baz&r, and contains fifteen or twenty looms for weaving 
shawls of inferior quality. Coarse woollen blankets are also manufactured, 
but there is a complete absence of life of the busy cheerfulness one sues in 
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some bazdrs. The people seem to have been brought to a low stage of poverty 
from having, in former years, been given over to the Wazfr family, which 
still holds much influence here. Two large houses built after the fashion 
of the houses of the richer people in Kashmir, which belong to that family, 
are exceptions to the general state of decay. 

The Muhammadan population of Kishtw£r rather exceeds the number 
of Hindus who are of the Thakur, Krar, and other castes. The favourite 
ziarat or shrine of the former stands about a quarter of a mile from the 
town on the north. 

But the glory of the Hindus is a small black image of stone, about a 
mile and a half from the town, and known as the goddess with eight arms; 
two only are visible, as she is closely muffled up in clothes. 

The house of the old r£jas is surrounded by a mud fort erected on 
a sort of eminence commanding the town. After the Sikhs took possession 
of Kishtw&r, it was used as a prison, and the building in the Shalimdr, a 
favourite garden of the old rajas, situated in a cool and well-shaded ravine 
on the eastward of the town, was razed to the ground, and all pains taken 
to remove any objects that were likely to cherish the recollection of the 
former dynasty. The fort is oblong, with corner towers and other projecting 
buildings, and has a garrison of some thirty men. It is said to contain two 
guns. On the greensward before the town is the ebangham or polo ground, 
and the stone pillars which formed the goals are still standing. To the 
present day the villagers assemble in the months of December and January, 
and play a game with bent sticks and a leather ball, exactly resembling 
hockey. 

Cholera has been known to he prevalent in Kishtwdr as late id the season 
as the early part of November. ( figne — Hervey — Montgomerie.) 

KIT IIRI TENG—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 

A hamlet lying on the right bank of the Jheium just north of Bij-Beb£ra. 

KIUNG GANG LA or GONG LA— 

Lat. 34° 15'. Long, 79° 10'. Elev. 17,5159', 

Is on the boundaries of Lad6k and Rudok, in the mountains south of the 
Changehenmo valley. The route from Rudok to Kiam leads over this pass, 
which is situated south-east of Kiam and close to the Kepsang peak (which 
lies east). {Godwin-Austen.) 

KIZIL ANGUS or KIZIL LANGUR— 

Lnt. 85°l5'. Long. 78° 5'. Elev. 16,700'. 

A camping ground on the summer route by the Karakoram pass, south of 
the Dipsang plain, which is crossed between it and Daolat-Beguldi (20 
miles). The road from Murghi follows up the course of a tributary of the 
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Shyok, and is very difficult, and crosses the stream repeatedly. There is 
also a risk from stone avalanches. Beyond camp (on the right bank) the 
road continues up the stream for 6 miles to the Dipsang plateau. No fuel 
or forage procurable. {Bellexo — Trotter.) 

K.IZ1L JILGA—Lat. 35° 20' 42" Long. 78° 55' Elev. 16,350'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash river. Two routes 
from the Changchenmo valley meet here, viz., that by the Changlung 
Pangtung and that by tbe Changlung-Burma pass. The passage of the 
river is difficult a little above the camp. It here flows between two huge red 
rocks, (he camping ground being under the southern one. Fuel ( burtsi ), 
.grass, and water within reach of camp down the river. {Trotter.) 

KIZIL PASS or KIZIL DIWA.N — 

Lat. 85° 15'. Long. 79° 12'. Elev. 17,290'. 

Leads from the Lingzithang plain down to the valley of the Karakash, and 
is crossed between Sumna and Kizil Jilga on the rou'e leading over the 
Changlung-Burma pass from the Changchenmo valley. 

“The pass is hardly perceptible.” No grass, bnt a little water and fuel 
can be found. {Trotter — Cayley.) 

KIZIL TAGH—Lat. 35° 40'. Long. 77° 57’. Elev. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Yarkand river. It is passed 
between Balti-Brangsa and Wahab Jilga on tbe Karakoram route. It is 
5 miles from Chadartash. A little grass here in river-bed. {Shaw.) 

KNARUNG—Lat. 34° 1' Long. 77° 22' Elev. 

A spring, about 2 miles north-east of Skiu, “said to have medicinal pro¬ 
perties, and of considerable repute among the natives. The water was 
scarcely tepid, and of a mawkish taste. Along the sides of the spring 
were incrustations of soda.” {Moorcroft.) 

KOFWARA—Lat. 84° 32'. Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

A village situated in a glen on the right bank of the Lolab stream, at the 
western end of the valley. It contains about twenty houses, which are much 
scattered. The most convenient spot for encamping is in a grassy dell in 
the centre of the village, shaded by trees, and surrounded with low hills 
on all sides but the east, which looks up the valley of the stream. 

KOHALA—Lat. 34° 7.' Long. 73° 32'. Elev. 

A village situated on both banks of the Jhelum, 21 miles north-east of 
Mari, on the high road leading into Kashmir; it is distant about 29 miles 
from Hatian by the old road, and 45 miles by the new. 
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In the neighbourhood this village is commonly oalled Patan, or the Pass. 
The Jhelum, which her® forms the boundary between British territory and 
Kashmir, is a deep and rapid stream, about 75 yards wide, and its banks 
are steep and rocky. It is crossed by an iron suspension bridge. His 
Highness the late maharaja of Kashmir contributed through the Panjfib 
government S42,000 towards its cost. There is also a ferry, but the 
passage occupies about half an hour. There are various paths lying over 
the mountains between Kohala and Punch ; they are described as being 
practicable for cattle. Cn the British side of the river is a very good dak 
bangalow. [Aylmer.) 

KOHALING—Lat. 34 °V. Long. 74° 25'. Elev. 

A village in the Kruhin pargana, containing about sixteen houses, situated 
on the slopes of the hill above the left bank of the Ningil stream. 

KOHIL—Lat. 33° 53'. Long. 74° 59'. Elev. 

A small village in the ’valley of Kashmir, about 5 miles south-west of 
Awantipur, and a mile north-east of Pa Yech. On its southern side, about 
100 yards beyond a fine spring which issues from the foot of the plateau, 
there is a small, roofless, and half-buried ruiued temple, resembling that ih 
the Manas Bal lake. (Ince.) 

KOHIYAMA, See “ Khuihama” 

KOHLUMllA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A valley in Ladak lying between lat. 84° 4' and 34° 14', in long. 
78° 27/ It is surrounded by lofty mountains, which rise very abruptly and 
send down a row of glaciers that end in moraines upon the plain of Koh 
Lunjba. The sides of these mountains are rugged and steep, and topped 
with perpetual snow. Godwin-Austen says that at the time of his visit 
(the end of August) the increasing cold had driven the shepherds with their 
flocks and her.Is from the higher grounds, and he found some families at 
Mondol, from which there is a path to Muglib. Towards the Pangong 
lake (into which the stream flows) it ends in a gorge, opening out towards 
the lake, into a considerable broad expanse of open ground, on which are 
scattered some small hamlets containing three or four families each, viz., 
Pabraong, Yurgo, Tublang, and last of all, where the stream debouches into 
the plain of Pangong itself, is Lukung. A path leads from Tsarap Tso 
(between Muglib and Taktil) to the Kohlumba, and also a track from 
Pbobrang. [Godwin-Austen — Ward,) 

KOINABAL—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 74° 59'. Elev. 

A village situated about 2 miles east of Pampur; it lies amid the rice- 
fields, on the direct path from that town towards Shar. 
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KOIRETA—Lat 88° 82'. Long. 74° 4'. Elev. 

A villago in the province of Naoshera, situated on the left bank of the 
Ban stream; it lies in a well-cultivated and undulating plain, 4 or 6 
miles broad, surrounded by hills. A short distance to the south-east, on the 
high bank of the river, there are two baradarfs well shaded by mulberry 
trees. Supplies can be procured, but are precarious. 

Koireta is distant about 24 ion north-west of Bhimbar, and 9 ko» 
south-east of Kotli, and lies on the road between those places. (Vigne 
— Allgood .) 

KOKGtTND—Lat. 33° 82'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

A village in the Shahabad valley, situated about half a mile south-east of 
Vernfig, of which place it is considered to form a part. It consists of a 
few double-storied wooden houses shaded by trees. 

EOL—Lat. 38° 35'. Long. 75* 2'. Elev. 

A large village in the Kol Nnrawa valley. The houses, which are built 
principally of wood, are double-storied, and have pent and thatched roofs. 
"Wowul Kol, a smaller village, lies about a quarter of a mile to the north. 

EOLAHOI—Lat. 84° 13'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 11,000', approximate. 

The name of the valley at the northernmost source of the Lidar. It derives 
this appellation from a stone, which has a natural hollow, where a fakir 
used to reside. This stone is still an object of veneration to a few people. 
A glacier, from which the river issues, closes th» valley. (. Montgomerie — 
Wingate.) 

KOLANG MOLANG— 

The name given to the northern slopes of the Kolang and Molang peaks, 
in Upper Drawer, situated respectively in lat. 8 4° 41 and 84° 39', long. 
74° 4', on the south side of the Kishan Ganga river. 

EOLHAMA—Lat. 84° 4'. Long. 74° 31'. Elev. 

A small village in the Bangil pargana, situated a few miles east of Firozpiir, 
on the south side of the torrent, 

EOLLUR—Lat. 33° 55'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

A village in the Dachinpara pargana, situated above the right bank of tbo 
Lidar, on the road from Bij Behira towards Ganesbbal. ( Tleney.) 

KOL NARAWA— 

A beautiful strath opening out of the Diosur pargana, at the south-west¬ 
ern extremity of the Kashmir valley. It is between 9 and 10 miles in 
length, by about 1$ to 2 miles in breadth. In looking up to it from 
the plain, the large village of Ilanjipur stands conspicuously in front; 
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before it are numerous rice-fields in plateaus, and behind it is an ad¬ 
mirable disposition of peeks and wood-crowned heights, bounded on all 
sides by the snowy Panjal range. 

It contains five or six villages inhabited exclusively by Muhammadans, 
and in the recesses under the mountains arc the log-houses of the principal 
herdsmen in Kashmir. The waters of the Buzu and Karndi streams, which 
draiu this valley, are highly esteemed. These streams flow into the Veshau 
river, and the valley is passed on the march from Vernag to Shi^pion. 

( Wingate — Vigne.) 

KOMERIE— 

A stream which rises in the mountains on the north side of the Siwuldar 
pass, south-west of Badrawdr, and empties itself into the Nerd river in lat. 
83°, long. 75° 45', below the village of Udrana, where it is crossed by a 
bridge on the road between Badrawdr and Doda. 

KOMPAS LA —Fide “ Djchba Kompas.” 

KONGRA CHU— 

The principal affluent of the Hanld Tso. It flows into the lake from the 
west, from the mountains east of the Tsomorari lake. {Cunningham*) 

KONGTA LA, or KONBA LA, or GONGTA LA, or MANBAR PASS— 
Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 78° 40'. Elev. about 16,500'. 

Lies 4J miles west of Shushal, south of tho Paugong lake, and is 
crossed from here on the route to Ldh vid the Lung Chu (or Lung 
Burma) valley. Trebeck crossed this pass (tho Manbar he calls it) on the 
2nd December, west, and joined the Changlung valley above Gogra. 
Fuel plentiful; grass scares ; water from stream. {Drew—Trotter.) 

KON NAG—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

An elevated encamping ground on the Bhot Khol stream, in the narrow 
valley which leads from Maru Wardwan into 8uru by the Bhot Khol or 
Lanwi La. The outline of the surrounding mountains is sharp and 
rugged; some are of granite formation and others exhibit clay strata. 

A few stunted birches are the only trees to be seen, except here and 
there an abortive pencil cedar. Grass is abundant on the small plains and 
the elopes of the less rugged heights. A few bushes of tamarisk grow on 
the banks of the river, and the wild flowers are very abundant. 

From near this place the path to Surd by tho Kwaj Kur pass branches 
off. (Hervty.) 

KONSA NAG—Lat. 83° 31'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A mountain lake lying between the basaltic peaks of the Panjal raBge at 
the south-west extremity of tho valley of Kashmir. 

The position of this far-famed lake is the same as that of the valley; 
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north-west and south-east, its length is apparently about 2 miles, and 
its greatest breadth something under a mile and a half; at the east end 
the banks slope gently downward to the water’s edge, leaving a gulf be¬ 
tween them through which another part of the Panjdl is visible, and which 
also iu summer time affords a channol by which the melted snow can pass 
into the lake. There is verdure on this and the western bank or dam, 
which is steeper. On the north and south sides the bare rook rises very 
abruptly from the water at an angle of about forty degrees with its level, 
and with an inclination towards the oast. The peaks on the east side, 
which are not more than 1,400 feet above the level of the water, are re¬ 
markably pointed; the sides arc bare and scarped, and, to all appearance, the 
valley of the lake has been formed by the forcible separation of the moun¬ 
tain top. Judging from the angle at which the slopes enter the lake, the 
bottom must originally have been about 200 feet in depth below the present 
level of the water, though the depth may have been slightly decreased 
by the soil and detritus brought into it by the melting of the snow, which, 
when in full action, makes a difference of 4 feet in the level of this great 
mountain.reservoir. The surface of the water is dark and dull-lookiug, 
and has in many places the appearance of great depth ; its temperature 
(17th August) was 57° to 64° in the air. The fresh and unworn aspect of 
the eastern side forbids the idea that this extraordinary place has ever been 
the crater of a volcano, which the more irregular and heaped-up appear¬ 
ance of the western bank, combined with the knowledge that it is uot a very 
compact mass (a knowledge derived from the fact of the waters of the 
lake having found their way through it), might otherwise have tended to 
encourage. But it is evident that the vacuity has been formed by the 
sinking of the lower end of the tabular rocks on the eastern,bank, and tbat 
the northern bank, or dam, remains more rounded in consequence of its not 
having been sufficiently a sharer in the force which has upraised the other. 

The formation is a beautiful amygdaloid, containing spots of quartz in 
a dull, dark, purple-coloured matrix. This formation, which is very com¬ 
mon in Kashmir, the natives call the chitur deyu, or the devil’s small-pox, 
supposing it to be a disease iu the rock caused by the evil eyo. The stream 
which descends from the lake is the incipient Vesbau; its full strong tor¬ 
rent is seen gushing out from the foot of the last and lofty eminence that 
forms the dam on the western end of the lake, whose waters thus lind an 
exit not over but through the rocky barrier with which it is surrounded. 
The Konsa Nag is not held in the same estimation as the Ganga Bal on 
the opposite side of the valley. The real old Hindu name, and that of the 
mountains surrouuding it, is Kysur; and it is also called by them Vishnu 
paudb (the foot of Vishnu), who is reported to have created the lake by 
stamping with his foot. 

This noble mountain tarn is not of course without its legends. 

At the western end the trap-rock descends to the water in a succession 
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of stops or benches. Tradition and superstition have made out that the 
highest seat was the throne of a rtija, who used to preside in this part of 
the mountains; beneath him sat the wazfr, then the sardirs or nobles on 
the rock below them. Hindus occasionally pay the lake a visit for the pur- 
poses of ablution, when they invariably make offerings to the waters, be¬ 
lieving that a deyu or demon has its abode in the flood. 

The pass over the edge near the Kunsa Nag has long been known by 
the name or the Fathi Pans61, or the Ridge of Victory. The name was 
not given on acoount of any recent event. ( Vigne .) 

KORWINl—Lat. 38° 43'. Long. 75° 8'. Kiev. 

A small village on the right bauk of the Veshau, about 4 miles west of 
Islamabad, where there is said to be very good fishing. ( Ince .) 

KORZO GOMPA— Vide “ Karzok." 

KOSPljRA—Lat. 88° 48'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

A small dirty village situated about a mile south of Shupion ; it is watered 
by a stream from the Rembiara. 

KOT-Lat. 82° 87'. Long. 75° 52'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, consisting of a low houses scattered on the 
slopes of the mountain north of Pud. A rill of water flows down through 
the village, wbioh is surrounded by some cultivation, 

KOTA JI LG A-Lat. 84° 25'. Long. 78° 55 . Elev. 16,730*. 

A camping ground in the Kubrang valley, Smiles above Gogra. Road 
up stream, impassable for laden ponies; grass, water, and wood at camp. 
( Trotter — Ward.) 

KOTANG—Lat. 35° 23'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilavka of Shigar (Baltistan). It consists of two parts, 
vie., Kotangpoian and Kotangbala. It contains forty-six houses. 

KOTHAIR—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

A village situated in the mountains a few miles south-east of Achibil. It 
contains a Hindu ruin, consisting of a square building and an old tank, in 
no respect differing from the usual appearance of other old ruins iu Kash¬ 
mir. 

Two miles distant from Kothair are some iron mines. The ore from 
these mines is brought to the village to be smelted as there is no water 
near the mines. It is broken into small fragments by the children, and 
mixed with earth and coarsely powdered limestone. These materials *re 
piled np into a furnace about 2 feet high, with intervening beds of 
oharcoal, and two hand-bellows aro used to create a blast; the smelting lasts 
about twelve hours, aud the produce of a furnace is only a few seers. The 
heat is not suflicicnt to make the iron ruu; and it remains at the bottom of 
the furnace a viscous mass, full of scoriae, and very brittle when cold, with 
a tufaceous aspect. The slag u black glass, compact, and much Jess 
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sosriftceem than it customary. The inn is heated and befttsa with bbdmers 
ta refine it. It is short, probably from bad manufacture. 

Two or three men and children, and some, women, all of cme family, 
working as miners, carriers, and smelters, turn out about two maunda of 
iron from one furnace in the month. There are only three famaeea at 
Kothair, giving a supply of six maunds of iron per mensem. 

The turnout given of the smelting at Kothair is not to he regarded 
as an indication of the richness of the mines. Mr. Verchere believes that 
the miners only work the ore to pay their taxes to tbe maharaja's govern¬ 
ment, and that their most usual occupation is to grow a littlo rice or iudiant 
corn. “ I have no doubt,” he adds, “that a large quantity of iron could 
be obtained by increasing the mines, and adopting bettor furnaces with a 
blast worked by water-power, wiud-mill, or horse-power.” (Vigne — Ter - 
chart.) 

KOTIL—Lat. 33° 18'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 

A village situated to the north-east of Chaomnk, on the high land about a 
mile from the left bank of the Punch T<5i river; it contains about twenty 
houses, inhabited by Muhammadan zamfndars of the J at caste. 

KOTLI—Lat. 33° 31'. Long. 73° 67'. Elev. 

An open town situated about 100 feet above the left bank of the Punch 
T6i river; it gives its name to a district of Naoshera. Tbe town lies 
at the northern extremity of an oval plain or basin, which is enclosed by 
low jungle-covered hills. It is distant about 80 miles south of Punch, to 
which place there are two roads, one following the bank of the Punch T<5i, 
the other crossing the Nandheri and Sona Galis; both are somewhat rough 
and stony, and trying for Cattle. Mirpdr is distant about 40 miles south 
by the direet path, which is very rough, that by Senear being preferable; the 
journey by both of these roads is usually divided into three stages. Nao¬ 
shera is distant the same number of marches to the south-east, and the road 
is stated to be good and practicable For cattle, as is also that to Bhimbar, 
which lies four marches to the south-east. 

There are about two hundred and eighty-four houses in Kotli, some few 
being of brick, but most are single-storied buildings made of mud and 
boulders, with flat roofs, and have a very dilapidated appearance. There is 
a tahsil and kotwali in the town. The baradari, which is situated at the 
edge of the bluff above the river just north of the town, is a capacious brick 
building, but is very dirty and in bad repair; it is used as a government office. 
There are two Hindu temples and a shiwala or dharmslla; also two mas- 
jids, one of which is iu ruins. Below the town on the banks of the river 
is ft fakir’s makan and some gardens; also numerous water-mills, which are 
fed by channels constructed along the edgo of tbe stream. The Punch 
T<5i is crossed by two ferries, one just above and the other below the town; 
though broad, the river is not very deep, and may be forded during tho 
whiter months. The following is a list of the trades and occupations of 
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the inhabitant*, who are sail to number about eight hundred men, of wbpjft 


six hundred ere Hiadda 

Bbopi, Hindi .••••••• M 

„ Muhammadan.6 

Pahirf xamlndara, Muhammadans of the Mukral oaste ... 60 

Goldsmiths, Hindis. 14 

Horse-keepers ......... 10 

Washermen ........ ..6 

Dyers ........ ...6 

Butchers.1 

Gardeners.. . . . 1 

Leather-workers ...... ...8 

Sweepers .. ...... ..8 

Chokidars .......... 3 

Potters . . . . . . * . . . .11 

Carpenters .......... 1 

Blacksmiths ..........2 

Millers ........... 16 

Musicians .......... 4 


There is a well, and also four tanks in the town, which contain very dirty 
water; good water may, however, be obtained from the river at no great 
distance. Supplies are abundant. The climate of Kotli, which is very hot, 
is tempered by a cool breeze, which blows down through the narrow valley 
of the Punch T6i river. The surrounding plain is flat and highly onlti- 
vated; it is almost bare of trees, and there is but little shade in the town. 

KOTLI—Lat. 32° 69'. I^ong. 75° 46'. Elev. 

A large village about 1 mile north of Badrawdr; it is situated on the 
Hayl stream above the left bank of the Nerd, which is crossed by a bridge 
below the village. Kotli is the poiut of separation of the roads from 
fiadrawdr to Kishtwar and Doda. It is inhabited by both Hindtis and 
Muhammadans; there is one shal-hif, the remainder being zamfndars. 
A hi Chand, a descendant of the ancient rdjas of Badrawir, resides in the 
village. 

KOTLI—Lat. 34° 10'. Long, 73 u 44'. Elev. 

A small village situated a little above the left bank of the Jheluro, about 
(JO miles west of Baramula, between Chikar and Hatian. ( Ince .) 

KOUNDI—Lat. 84° 23'. Long. 73° 61'. Elev. 

A village in Karnao, situated at a considerable elevation above the right 
bank of the Kazi Ndg stream and the village of Schdrt. It is divided into 
two parts, Koundi Gujaroawalf and Koundi Syudonwali; the former con¬ 
taining eight families of Gdjars, a mulla, and two weavers ; the latter a 
masjid and five families of Saiads, a mulla, and two zamfndars of the Mkn- 
nam caste. 

KOUN NAG—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 75’ 81'. Elev. 

A small lake lying to the north-west of the Sacbkach mountain, close to 
the pass between the Astan Marg and Panjtarni valleys. {Montgomerie.) 
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KOUNTRA—Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

There are two villages of this name, situated on the west side of a low Spur 
about the right bank of the Ningil stream. The lower village is known as 
Bun or Chota Kountra, the upper as Pet, or Burra Kountra. The road 
from the Gulmarg to Sopur, and also that to Baramula, passes through 
these villages, to which places it is the usual stage, being distant about 5 
miles from Gulmarg, and 18 miles and 8 miles from Sopur and Baramula 
respectively. 

There are plenty of walnut and other shady trees about these villages, 
and many eligible spots for encamping, the most inviting being situated 
about midway between the two; a channel from the Ningil stream fur¬ 
nishes an abundant supply of water. There is also extensive cultivation, 
both of rice and dry crops. Supplies and coolies obtainable. 

Pet Kountra contains fifteen houses inhabited by Muhammadan zami'n- 
dars, a mulla, a watchman, carpenter, blacksmith, a cow-keeper, and a 
bania’s and general shop. In Bun Kountra there is a masjid, and ten 
houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamtndars,a pandit, who is the patwari 
of the village, a mulla, and a watchman. The houses are built of dove¬ 
tailed timbers plastered with mud, and have thatched roofs. 

KOWRA—Lat. 32° 37'. Long. 75° 52'. Elev. 

A small village in the Basaoli district, situated about a mile north-east of 
Pudj it contains about six houses built on the slopes of a conical hill, 
which is topped with fir trees. Below the hill to the north the ground is 
terraced and extensively cultivated. 

KOWSA—Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 

This village, which is the chief place id the Poruspur pargana, is situated 
on the left of the Suknag river. 

KRALNEW—Lat. 83° 58'. Long. 74° 39'. Elev. 

A village in the Dansu pargana, containing about twelve houses. 

KRALPtfRA—Lat. 84° O'. Long. 74° 51'. Elev. 

A considerable village situated on the right bank of the Dudh Ganga river, 
about 4 miles south of Srinagar, on the road towards Shupion. It is the 
tahsfl station of the Yech pargana. 

KRALWARI—Lat. 88° 55'. Long. 74° 47'. Elev. 

A large village in the NagSm pargana, containing about forty bouses, 
situated on the left bank of the Dudb Ganga river, about 5 miles north 
of ChrSr. 

The inhabitants say that in the time of the maharaja Guldb Singh, 
some European built a house in this village, in which he lived. The Dudh 
Ganga is crossed below the village by a well-made bridge about 25 feet 
long and 8 feet broad, and the stream, which is usually about a foot 
deep, may also be forded. 
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KRAR— 

A caste of Dogrls. They include the lower class of traders of different 
kinds—small shopkeepers, &c. ( Brew .) 

KREW—Lat. 84° 1'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A large village in the Vihew pargana, situated about 5 miles east of Pam* 
ptir. At the entrance of the village, on the north-west side, there is a 
stone covered with some curious carvings, and similar stones adorn the small 
tank at east end of the village, in which the Naga Nek spring rises. 
Besides this, there are two other springs, the II ir N&g and the Risbi N&g, 
the waters from which form a stream which flows through the village. 

On the west side of the village, shaded by magnificent cbundr trees, is 
be ziarat of Saiad Kasim. 

The following is an approximate list of the inhabitants t 8eventy 
families of Muhammadan zamiudars, forty shdl-b&fs and a rafiiga, two 
Muhammadan banias, sixteen pandits, two Hindu bnnias, a dum, two bakert» 
two milk-sellers, two cowherds, two blacksmiths, two carpenters, two 
washermen, four potters, four leather-workers, two harkaras. 

There are also among the inhabitants two krimkush. The usual enoamp- 
ing ground is on the open space on the north side of the Naga Nek spring, 
near a double-storied brick building intended for the reception pf govern¬ 
ment officials. 

The Harut 8arar fair is held at the Jawala-ji-makAn, on the spur of 
the Zala Parbat hill above the north-west end of the village. On this hill 
is a stone which the Hindus go and worship on the 14th of June, present¬ 
ing money, gold, silver, clothes, and eatables. 

Krew, being abundantly supplied with water, is surrounded by rioe cul¬ 
tivation, and the fruit and other fino trees by which it is shaded give the 
village a very pretty appearance. (ELmtlic.) 

K RIMCHI ob KIRAMCHI—Lat. 32° 58'. Long. 76° 9'. Elev. 2,500'. 

A small town in the province of Jamu, containing about four hundred inha¬ 
bitants; it lies about 80 miles north-east of Jamu, on the road towards 
Kashmir, by the Banih41 pass. On the south side of the town there is 
a fort situated on the flat top of an isolated hill, which rises to a height 
of about 200 feet above the level of the surrounding plain. The fort is 
in a very ruinous condition, but contains an enclosure with the necessary 
accommodation for the maharaja and his family when travelling. The town 
lies between this hill and the ridge to the north. Supplies are procurable, 
and water from a baoli, or from a branch of the Biru Kad stream, which 
flows on the east side of the town. Coolies are obtained with much diffi¬ 
culty, a large proportion of the inhabitants being Brahmins. 

This and the tract of country round it used to be under a raja or a 
Mfan of the Pathedl tribe of Rajputs, who was tributary to Jamu, paying, 
it yearly S2,000 aud giving the services of some ten horsemen. About 
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the year 1884, Goldb Singh, having made up his mind to possess the place, 
refused the tribute, and sent a force to besiege the fort; after some time 
they took it, and the country was annexed. ( Drew.) 

KRJRI—Lat. 84° 10'. Long. 74f° 81'. Elev. 

A large Village situated on a eloping table-land in the Krubin pargana. It 
is said to contain a masjid, and the zfarat of Saiad Hajf Murad Sahib, 
Bukhdrf, and twenty-five families of zemindars, five pfrzddas, a dum, a car¬ 
penter, a blacksmith, a bania, a cow-keeper, and a mulla. There are many 
trees about the village. 

KRISHPtfRA—Lat. 84° 29'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, which, with Gunapuraand Malpfira, make 
up the land called Nagar. There has been at one time a large town here 
which from some reason has boon separated into three villages. ( Mont - 
jf other ie.) 

KRITI—Lat. 83° 87'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A village situated in the middle of the Nowbug Nui, on the path lying up 
the Valley, about three miles south of Nowbug. It contains ten houses inha¬ 
bited by zamindars. 

JLRORAS—Lat. 84° 85'. Long. 74 c 22'. Elev. 5,900',approx. 

A village which lies to the north of the Loldb valley, but it is included in 
the Uttar pargana. It is situated in the Schdrt valley, on the path leading 
towards Sharidi in Upper Drnwdr. That part of the village lying on the 
right hank of the stream is called Lishtedl. 

The population numbers twenty-five families of zamindars, including a 
infills, a blacksmith, a barber, and a shepherd. There is a thdna in the 
village, and the ziarat of Saiad Habibula; that of Bdbd Gafur Sahib is 
Situated on a hill to the east. The villago also contains a spring called 
the Kar Kat Nag. Rice is extensively cultivated and a little corn, and 
there is an abundance of fruit-trees about the place. 

The inhabitants state that this village was founded by two brothers, Kulu 
and Ruchu, after whom it was called, and that the name has since been 
corrupted to that now in use. It forms part of tho jagfr which was bestowed 
at the desire of the British Government on Khwdja Shdh Niazulla, Naksh- 
bandi, in recognition of the services rendered by him to Mr. 'William 
Moorcroft. This family has done good service to the British Government. 
Muhammad Shdh, the elder son of Khwdja Shdh, died at Lahore. Ahmad 
Shdh, the younger, died in Yarkand, whither he had proceeded to discover 
the particulars of Adolphe Schlagentweit’s murder. Khwdja Gafur Shdb, 
one of the same family, was also engaged on a mission to Ydrkand. 

K ROW A—Lat. 88° 26'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A small village lying in a well-wooded little valley some distance above the 
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eight book of the BaoitUU stream, about 1 mile west of that Tillage. 
Hie bouses are built of mud with flat roofs; the village is supplied with 
water by a stream from the hills. 

KRUD—Lat. 83° 48'. Long. 75° 81*. Elev. 

A village situated on the south side of the Kuthir pargana, about 6 mile# 
north-east of Achibal. The houses, which are somewhat scattered, number 
about thirty-five; there is also a masjid in the village and the ziarat of 
Ylisaf ShAh. Five of the inhabitants are pandits, and the rest Muham¬ 
madans. 

KRUHIN— 

A pargana in KamrAj; it comprises the district lying on the left bank of 
the Jhelum, south-west of the Wular lake, but the tahBil station is at 
BaramCila. This pargana lies partly in and partly out of the valley, the one 
part (Narwao) being separated from the other by a very low spur, yet the 
whole is considered to belong to Kashmir. {Montgomerie.} 

KUARDO—Lat. 85° Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Skardu BaltisUm, about 6 miles from Skardd 
on the right bank of the River Indus. It lies along a ravine, bounded qb 
the west by a high hill of alluvial deposit, and on the north and east by 
spurs from the peak of Mashkulla. In spite of a somewhat seanty supply 
of water for irrigation purposes, without which nothing will grow in these 
regions, the village of Kuardo is beautifully wooded and green-j fields 
rise in terraces for a distance of about 8 miles along the valley. Tl e 
houses are scattered about them, surronnded by fruit-trees, apricot, tnu]. 
1 >erry, walnut, and apple; willows are common. The vines are planted at 
the, foot of the trees, and hang in festoonB from the branches; they bear 
largely. The field cultivation oonsists. qf w.heat, cockscomb, trumia, barley. 
Excellent gourds, melons, cucumbers, turnips, Sea,, are grown in the 
gardens. The water flows in artificial channels through the fields, and the 
supply being small, is economised by being collected into some large tanks 
with sides built of boulders and earth, from which a certain quantity is 
allowed to each zamindar. The houses, in sets of about eight or ten, are 
built in two stories; the ground-floor walls sra of the rounded .atones 
from the ravines, with mud, or of sun-burnt bricks of Urge size, .eat out 
of the hard lacuetrine elay. Tbi# lower story is usually about 0.. feet 
high, and is either used in the winter as a residence, or eervee for the 
cattle, sheep, andg oats. The walls of the upper.etory are made of strong 
wicker-work, often double, and well plastered with mud. The upper etory 
does not cover the whole of the lower; bnt a portion is left with a flat 
roof, where the owners usually sit and where they clean their grain. In 
the better kind of houses the upper story is of wood. The asoent to 
these houses is by a ladder from the outside, so that the inmates in a 
measure are secure. The crops are often stored up, aa small ricks, on tbe 
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roofs, as well as the grass for the cattle, where it is close at hand during the 
winter, when the ground is wholly covered with snow. The women clean 
the grain, and, with the exception of ploughing, do as much work as the 
men, even carrying heavier loads. When cattle are scarce, it is not un* 
usual to see a couple of men harnessed to a plough. The fields are kept 
exceedingly clean and are well manured. 

Duriug the apricot season the large rocks and roofs of tbo houses are 
covered with the fruit, and in two or three clear days become sufficiently 
dry to be packed in skins. The village is backed by very high masses of 
conglomerate and clay, forming very irregular, often precipitous, banks, 
resting on the ancient rocks behind. From Skardu these rockB are very 
conspicuous. It is said to contain 809 houses. [Godwin-Austen — Thomson— 
Aylmer.) 

KUCHMALLA—Lat. S8° 58'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village situated about 8 miles north of Tral, on the path towards 
Arphal. It contains a masjid and about twenty bouses inhabited by zemin¬ 
dars, including a mulla, chowdri, dum, and twobanins. There iB much rice 
cultivation about the village. 

KUENLUN MOUNTAINS— 

The eastern range stretches from the bend in the Karakash river at Shdh- 
dula in an easterly direction for a distance of about 100 miles from the 
sources of the eastern branch of the Karakash, and is then said to termi¬ 
nate on an extensive plain communicating with the Changthang plain. 
Johnson was told that by skirting the eastern extremity of this range, 
wheeled conveyances might easily be taken from Elchi to the Changchenmo 
valley over the Changthang plain. [Vide " Routss.”) 

He ascended three peaks of this range—E. 57 (lat. 85° 53' 86", long. 
70° 28' 82', height 21,767'). E. 58 (21,978'), and E. 61. 

The eastern range forms the southern boundary of Khotfin, and is crossed 
by two passes, the Yangi or Elohi Diwan, crossed in 1865 by Johnson, and 
the Hindutak Diwan, crossed by Robert Schlagentweit in 1857. Both 
passes are very difficult, and the latter can only be used by foot-passengers. 

Dr. Henderson says that (in July) the range was tipped with snow, 
and the valleys filled with glaciers; some of the higher peaks rise to over 
24,000 feet, and about 6,000 feet above the valley of the Karakash river 
which flows along their southern base. The higher peaks are all granite, 
and the lower spurs are composed of gneiss and slate. There is a general 
absence of vegetation. 

According to Hayward, the Karakash at Sbadula forms the division 
between tbo eastern and western Kuenlun. The latter range is crossed 
by several passes on the routes leading into Yarkand, vis., the Yangi Diwan 
pass (by the winter route) the Suget Diwan on the summer route over 
a spur of this range, and further north by either the Kilik, Kilian, or Sanju 
passes. ( Johnson — Trotter — Henderson.) 
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KtJENLUN PLAINS— 

Lie between the Kuenlun (eastern) and theLokhzung ranges; the latter 
separate them from the Lingzithang plains. Prom Thaldat the gronttd 
slopes gently down for 200 feet to the level of the plains. To the south¬ 
east their boundary is not senu, but lofty snowy peaks are visible in tbe 
distance. The plains are 16,000 feet above the level of the sea; or 1,000 
feet lower than the Lingzithang plateau. The surface is very uneven, aud 
is sometimes of a hard clay, and sometimes of a softer mixture, half sand 
and half clay. At thelower levels, small, shallow saline lakes are met with 
here and there. 

The drainage does not communicate with the Karakash river, there 
being an intervening barrier like tbe Lingzithang. These plains are deso¬ 
late, barren, aud uninhabited. (Drew.) 

KTJGRANG— 

A valley running into the Changchenmo valley from the north-north-west, 
and joining tbe Changlung valley above Gogra. Fuel plentiful; grass 
scarce; water from stream. ( Drew — Trotter.) 

KUKAR NAG—Lat. 38° 36'. Lo D g. 75° 20’. Elev. 

These splendid springs are situated at the foot of the hills on the south side 
of the Bring valley, about 3 miles south-east of Sagam. The Water 
gushes out most copiously in six or seven places from the limestone rock at 
the foot of a long range of verdant hills, and forms a stream equal to that 
of Verntig in volume, and far superior iu tbe quality of its water, which 
it considered among the finest in Kashmir. The stream, which flows from 
the spring, is about 12 feet wide, and forms a junction with the Bring 
river. (Vigne.) 

KUKAT AGHZI—“ The mouth of tbe blue horse"— 

Lat. 36° 18'. LoDg. 77° 20'. Elev. about 12,870'. 

A camping ground on the banks of the Yarkand river, 12 miles above 
Kulanuldi on the winter (or Kugiar) route to Yarkand. Two miles above 
camp are the ruins of an outpost fort at the mouth of a glen, which leads 
over a ridge to the east toSbadula (two days’ journey). On the road from 
Kulanuldi the river is crossed girth-deep several times on a shingly and 
sandy bottom. Channel wide, with high hills on either side. Camp in 
tamarisk jungle. (Bellew — Trotter .) 

KUKSAR or KAKSAL—Lat. 34° 36'. Long, 76° 4'. Elev. 

A village in Khurmang (Baltistan) situated on the left bank of the Drfis 
river, at the junction of its tributary the Kuksar. It contains nine houses, 
(Aglmtr.) 

KUKSAR RIVER on SHINGO— 

A, tributary of the Dr6s river, rises near the plateau of Deosai, aud flow¬ 
ing cast joins tbe Dr&s river, just below the village of Kuksar. Its waters 
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•re very clew, whilst those of the Dr4s river are turbid. Tl»e valley 
belongs to the- ilaics of Khutmang. The inhabitants are mostly Brokpas 
and number about 100 families. {Cunning ham— Belleto—Jjlmer.) 

RT7KURUS—Lftt. 84° 27'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A village in the Machiptira pargana, containing the zidrat of Bal>£ Putta 
Sahib; A road branches off from this place to the village of Wysa. 
{Montgomerie.) 

KtfLAN—Lat. 84° 16'. Long. 75° 11'. Elev. 

A village in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank of the river; it is 
shaded by fine trees, and watered by a stream from the hills. Besides a 
inasjid and a brick hamam , it contains the zidrat of Baboda Sahib,.and 
two bouses inhabited by pirzddas, and eleven families of zamindars. 

Rice is grown in the neighbourhood, but this cultivation does not extend 
higher up the valley. There are some government magazines in the village 
for storing salt and sulphur imported from Lad&k. 

The Niehinai valley, in the mountain range, to the north-east of the 
village, may, it is said, be reached by a path lying through the Chor Gali. 

KtfLANGAM—Lat. 84° 24'. Long. 74° 21'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Pohru river, about a mile west 
of Chogal, just south of the path between Sopur and Shnlurah. 

Including Arampura, this village oontains about twenty-two bouses 
inhabited by zamindars. 

KtJLANI—Lat. 83° 45'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 

Is situated on the left bank of the Mandi river, just above its junction 
with the Suran, about 8 miles east of Punch. It is a small village con¬ 
taining about sovcn houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars. 

KULANULDI—"The wild horse died"— 

Lat. 86° 18'. Long. 77° 10' Elev. 18,210'. 

A camping ground on the banks of the Y&rkand river, on the Kugiar route 
to Yirkand, 74 miles below Aktfigh, between which the river is crossed 
eighteen times. This portion of the route was at one time very unsafe, 
bring infested by robbers (Kanjuti). Camp in tamarisk jungle. River 
channel half mile wide. 

Eight miles below camp is the Yangi Diwan pass, tbs road to which is 
very difficult, passing through a narrow, tortuouB, and deep gorge, which 
is blocked till June by a glacier that molts away in the next month. 
[TroUer—Bellev.) 

ELULGAM—Lat. 83° 89'. Long. 75° 4'. Elev. 

A small town, the tahsfl station of the Diosur pargana; it is very pictur¬ 
esquely situated on the southern side of a table-land overlooking the left 
■bank of the Veahau, whose bed is here spread out and divided into several 
channels. It contains two old zfcrate; the lsrge one is that of H-usln 
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Siranari, and the smaller that of Shfih Hamaddn. Between Kulgdm and 
Shupion to the north-wcet, there is a small canal ctit front the Veehafi for 
irrigation purposes. 

The place was once famous for its manufacture of wooden toys, and 
would appear to have been a rendezvous for merchants and others proceed¬ 
ing tc the Panjdb by the Qoldbgarh pass. Close to Knlgaifc there is & 
heronry upon two huge chundr trees. Supplies are procurable. . 

I nee.) 

K.CLIGAN—-Lat. 84' 38'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A village situated to the north of the Loldb valley. An excellent road, 
which runs aloDg the ridge of mountains to the north, commences at this 
village. ( Montgomerie .) 

KULLI—Lat. 88° 55'. Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 

A village in the Wullar pargana, containing a beautiful spring shaded by 
four splendid chunar trees. This spring is known in the neighbourhood as 
Shai Hamdau’s spring, a fable relating that when this Baint reached the 
village, his horse was thirsty, whereupon he ordered him to strike his foot 
to the earth, which doing, this spring gushed forth. 

Kulli lies a little more than a mile south of Trdl, by the path towards 
Sursii, on the Jhelum. There is one Hindu family in the village; the rest 
of the inhabitants, numbering about thirty families, are Muhammadans. 

RULSI —Fide « KhIlsi." 

K0MBRIAL—Lat. 84° 33'. Long. 74° 21'. Elev. 

A village iu the Loldb valley, situated on the right bank of the Ssb{vt 
stream, just above its junction with the Labwal. It contains about twelve 
bouses. 

KUMDAN— Lat. 36° 8' 1". Long. Eler. 16,290'. 

A camping ground on the Shyok river, situated 9 miles below Oapshan, and 
10 miles above Brangsa Baser. It is on the winter route from the latter to 
Daolat-Beguldi. Between Brangsa Baser and Gapshan some immense 
glaciers are passed. Bellew gives an account of them >— 

" We descended to the bed ef the Shyok, and following up ite stream for two hours 
came to a glacier lying right athwart the valley, which runs in a north-west dirsotion. 
We here entered a narrow lane between vertical walls of white marble rocks on on* tide 
and bottlo-green glacier on the other, and for one hour went up its stream, crossing 
from side to aide, till we finally emerged upon the valley beyond, and then, going on for 
a mile or eo, we oatoped on a raised beach of shingle under a sheer wall of white marble 
and in full Bight of another great glacier only a few hundred yards ahead. This sSoond 
glacier is seen winding down a long valley of which it fills the hollow like a solid rive 
and at its top, many miles away to the west, rises a very remarkable peak. The ad¬ 
vance of this glacier obliquely across the valley, by closing its passage, produoed that 
inundation of the Indus in 1842 which proved so destructive along its course down to 
Atak. The other glacier, left behind us, crosses the valley at right angles, and must 
have struck the opposite sido with great force, for I noticed that the rocks were orushed 
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•nd powdered in some p»rt», »nd had mixes of the gUoler still adhering to them, prob¬ 
ably ever eince their separation from the main body, by the passage forced through by 
the pent Hup waters. It was the projection ariosi the valley of this glaoier which pro¬ 
duced that inundation of the Indus in 1869 which destroyed the Naoshera cantonment 
by a reflux of the waters of the Kdbul river at Atak." (Belle k.) 

KUNDI—Lat. 84° 28/ Long. 74° 23'. Kiev. 

A village situated near the Rattansar at the south-east end of the 
Uttar pargana. Two roads lead from this village to the villages of 
Sogam and Saudigam, in the Lolab valley ; both are good paths, and quite 
passable for laden ponies. The march is about five hours' easy walking, 
(Montgomerie.) 

KUNDI—Lut. 34° 26'. Long. 73° 85'. Elev. 

A village situated ou the flat top of the spur above the right bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, about 2 miles west of Mandal. It iB held in jagir by tho 
inhabitants, numbering saveu families of pirzadas. 

Rice is extensively cultivated about the village, and a little cotton. 
Below it, on either side of the pathway, thero is a b&gh or orchard. 

KUNDI—Lat. 33° 48'- Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

A large village situated about 14 miles north-east of Punch, at the point 
betweeu the confluence of the Gagrin and Dali Nnr streams. It is inhabited 
by Muhammadans, and contains about eighty houses. Dry orops only 
are cultivated. 

KUNGI LA —Vide “ Kanji Pass ob Vino* La." 

KUNIS—Lat 85° 12'. Long. 76° 11'. Elev. 

A village in Kiris (BaltistSn) on the right bank of the river Shyok which 
is here at its narrowest. With the village of Harikan above it, it ooutains 
seventy-five houses. Camping ground small; few supplies. (Aylmer.) 

KtJNUS—Lat. 84° 23' Long. 74° 84'. Elev. 

A village surrounded by fruit-trees and grapo vines, situated in a nook 
about a quarter of a mile from the western edge of the Wular lake, about 
3 miles south of Alsu, and four hours’ journey by boat from Bandipura. 

From this village, Lalpur, in the Lolab valley, may be reached by a 
path leading over the hills; it is about 5 kot distant. (Ittce.) 

KtJRI—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 73° 34'. Elev. 

A small town situated on tho right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, 
about 9 miles north-east of Mozafarab&d, It stands on a wide plateau, 
which slopes gradually from the foot of the mountains, dropping precipi¬ 
tously into the bed of the river, 

A considerable stream flows into the Kishan Ganga, through a narrow 
gorge below the east side of this plateau; it is bridged, but would doubt* 
leu be fordable when the waters are low. 

The town, which stretches for a considerable distance cast and west, is 
said to have decreased in size of late years. The houses are substantially 
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built, and some are shaded by trees, among wbioh are wild figs, peaches, 
and vines. The population now numbers about one hundred and fifty families, 
of whom fifty are Hindus and the rest Muhammadans. Among the re¬ 
sidents are numerous shopkeepers and artisans. 

The town contains a masjid, and the z fa rat 8 of Pfr Muhammad Alf 
Shah and Sultan Toda Shah, near which latter there are three springs of 
clear water, aud an orchard which contains a small place suitable for 
encamping. Firoz Dbfn Khdn, the titular r&ja of Kuri, and his son 
Sultan Muhammad Khan, an intelligent youth of about 22 years of 
age, reside in the town : the raja is related to Ahmad KbXu, the ex rfija 
of Karnao, but took no part in his cousin's rebellion. This family, which 
claims to have ruled the surrounding district for twenty generations, still 
holds it in jngfr, paying, it is said, chilki H7,000 annually as a nazar&ua to 
the maharaja. 

Raja Firoz Dhfn KhXn's three nephews have estates in the neighbour¬ 
hood; Waif Muhammad KhXn and Fathi Muhammad Khan reside at the 
village of Persucha, and Muhammad Zam£n Khan at Drar. Rija Firoz 
Dhfn Khan's power seems to be merely nominal, as a thanadir and fifteen 
sepoys in the maharaja's service are stationed at Kuri, to proteot the in¬ 
terests of the Hindus, and in all important affairs the maliaiija'a represent¬ 
ative has to be consulted. 

Various paths lie over the passes north of the town, leading into the 
Kaghau valley. Supplies are abundant and coolies procurable. 

KlJRl—Lat. 33° 36'. Long. 74° 55'. Elev. 

A village in the Diosur pargana, situated at the foot of the slopes from the 
Panjal range, about 10 miles south-east of Shupion. It is the point of 
departure from Kashmir of the road lying over the GolXbgarh pass, which 
wus constructed by Gulab Singh, aud is described as being a well- 
frequented route, and practicable for ponies. 

Kuri bas once been a village of great beauty, surrounded by orchards 
and walnut trees; but it is now much dilapidated, containing about seventy 
houses; of these, one is a substantial brick building, the rest being built ol 
boulder masonry and timber in the usual fashion. 

KURIGAN—Lat. 34° 47'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A scattered hamlet, situated on the right bank of the Kisban Ganga, about 
2 miles west of Sharidi. It contains altogether about twenty-five houtes 
inhabited by zamfndars, including a blacksmith, carpenter, potter, barber, 
and a dum. A considerable stream flows down through the village and 
fields; it is crossed at two places by small kadal bridges, and works one 
or two mills. There is much cultivation about the place. 

At the entrance of the village, on the east side, is the zfarat of Saiad 
Hubbfb; it also contaius a masjid and a mnajir-khana for travellers. 
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Barawai, in the Kachan valley, may, it ia aald, be reached from thia place in 
these marches by a path lying over the Haiti Gali. 

KURPE— Lat. 85° 40'. Long. 75° 56'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the .Braldfi river (Baltist&n). It contains 
sixteen hotsies. There is a rope bridge here. (Aylmer.) 

KURPITO—Lat. 85° 16'. Long. 75° 4'. Elev. 

A small village at the entrance to the Burjf La from the Skardu aide. 
(Godwin-Amten.) 

KURROLE- Lat. 88° 18'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the right bank of the Chandra Bh&ga, about 
a quarter of a mile west of the H&mb&u bridge, 

A stream flows down through the village; it is crossed by a bridge. 
KURU—Lat. 85° 11'. Long. 76° 8'. Elev. 

A village iu the ilaka of Kiris (Ballistic) on the right bank of the 
Shyok. It contains about sixty houses. It is watered by a stream from 
the mountains. Camping ground small ; a very few supplies procurable. 

It forms a stage on the Lih-Skardu road. (Aylmer.) 

KURU— Tide « Khoko." 

KURUS—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74° 52'. Kiev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of the Jkelnm,afow miles south¬ 
east of Srinagar. 

KUSHPtRA—Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 74° 4ft'. Kiev. 

A village situated rather more than 4 miles west of Srinagar, near the 
foot of the Hanjik wudar or table-land. 

There is a bania’s shop and about twenty houses in all in the village, 
which ia divided into two mahallas or districts, Banpura and Petpuras. 
The former contains the ziarat of Ubbun Sbah. 

KUSTING—Lat. 34° 68'. Long. 76° 32'. Elev. 8,800', approx. 

A village of about SO houses on the left bank of the Shyok in Chorbat 
(fhdti*tan). It is passed on the Ldh-Skardu routes. In winter a bridge 
ia thrown across tho river at this point. (Aylmer.) 

KUT—Lat. 83° 31'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A village in the Shahabad valley, situated on the right bank of the San- 
dran river, which is bridged botween it and the opposite village of Tara- 
mao- It oontains about -eight houses inhabited by zamindars. During 
the winter months the Sindran disappears at thia point. The Bring val¬ 
ley may be reached from this village by a path through the defile which 
passes the Sundbrar spring. 

KUTAKL1K— Lat. Long. Elev. 18,500'. 

A camping ground on the winter route by the Karakoram pass, situated at 
4be junction of the Shyok, and a tributary that flows into it from the north 
from the Dipsang plateau. It is ten marchos from Lch. (Draw.) 
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KUTHAR— 

A pargana in the Anatnag zilla of the Mi raj division, comprising the val¬ 
ley of the Arpat river ; the tahsfl station is at Achibal or Sahibabad. The 
best silk in Kashmir is produced in this pargana, and iron is found in the 
mouhtaihs on the south side. From the upper end of the valley, foot-paths 
lie over the mountains into the Maru Wardwan. A good road over .the 
Metsij hill communicates with the Khourpara pargana on the north-west, 
and there are various paths over the range to the south-east, leading into 
the Nowbug valley. 

KUTUS—Lat. 34'26'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Khuihama pargana, containing a thana, situ¬ 
ated about 2 miles west of Bandipura, on the northern shore of the Wular 
lake. 

KUWAS-Lat. 85° 1'. Long. 76° 85'. Elev. 8,750' approx. 

A village of about thirty houses on the left bank of the Shyok in Chorhat 
(Baltistan). To the north-west is the Kuwas stream up which a road 
leads to Khurmang via the Kandrik pass [q.v.). {Aylmer) 

KI7ZUZ—Lat. 33° 53'. Long. 75° 37'. Elev. 

A small village containing three houses, situated in a narrow valley, which 

opens into the Maru Wardwan at the village of Afith. It lies above the 
right bank of the Kuzuz stream, which Hows into the Maru Wardwan 
river. 

KWAJ KOR PANSAL—Lat. 84° 4'. Long. 75° 48'. Elev. 

A pass over the range lying between the north-eastern extremity of the 
Maru Wardwan valley and Suru. 

KYAMGO TRAGGAR— 

The name given to the main stream of the Changchenmo above Kjam, 
It is broad, and a great thickness of alluvial deposits is exposed on its 
sides. Godwin-Austen says that “ it was an alluvial plain in its transition 
state before the river had cut its way down to the solid rocks. Its former 
levels were beautifully shown in a series of steps and terraces, of which as 
many as five could be counted. At the point where we descended from the 
alluvial terrace into the bed of the Kyamgo Traggar, there was a small 
rim of water, but this disappeared about half a mile on, where the valley 
narrowed considerably, and the hills rose on either hand in high oliffs of 
sandstone, forming a regular gorge. We walked up the soft gravelly bed 
of the river for about 4 miles; it then narrowed considerably and took a 
bend to the east-south-east, and at 3 miles further on divided into two 
large branches : we followed that having nearly a due east course. From 
the mountain spurs having approached so close to the broad bed of the 
Kyamgo Traggar, the absence of water, and it having also taken a bend, 
we had been led to imagine that its course here ended, but this was not 
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the case-; for ahead of us was an enormous broad gravel-covered valley 
■stretching away to the foot of the mountain, at least 18 miles further 
to the eastward. This open valley had a most peculiar aspect, but partook 
in its gravelly bed a good deal of the nature of those valleys I bad seen be* 
tween Pal and the Kiung Gang La; its elevation was about 18,400 feet, and 
its breadth, in widest parts, about 2 miles; the ridge of hills bounding it 
to the north lay about 4 or 6 miles off, but were only 8,000 feet above it 
and the spurs came down with a very gradual fall towards the valley. On 
the south a very low ridge of about 500 feet, in places not more than 800, 
separated this valley plain from another broad one of a like character, the 
ravines of which run up into the hills in wide beds, from 200 to 800 yards 
in breadth. Several broad lateral drainage plains also formed a junction 
with the one we were in, from the northern hills that run parallel with it, 
Directly ahead a low, broad pass was visible, the mountains rising to the 
south of it in snowy peaks 21,000 feet high. Plenty of the woody-rooted 
wild lavender grew around, but grass was very scanty, only in two or three 
spots was there fouud barely sufficient for the yaks. Water was also very 
scarce. The mirage on the flat gravelly plain had at times the appearance 
of beautiful blue still lakes. The summit of the pass (17,960 feet) was 
quite 1,500 feet above the level of the valley, hut the asoent gradual." 
(Godwin-dusten. —J. R. G. S. 1867.) 

KYANG CHU —Fide “ Kunq Chu ” 

KYANG-MAIDAN —Vide “ Kiang MaidIn. ” 

KY ANG-TSO— Vide “ Kiang-Cuu.” 

KYARE —Vide “ Khere.” 

KYOONGYUM or KYtNGYAM—Lat. 88°40'. Long. 78°8'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, opposite Tin, and below the 
junction of the Puga rivulet, 

KYUN— 

Two small lakes lying to the east of the Tsomorari lake, and separated 
from it by a range of mountains. The north lake is fresh water, the south 
brackish. {Drew.) 

KYIJNG— 

A tributary of the Indus, that rises in the mountains east of the Tsomo¬ 
rari lake, near the Nidar pass, and flowing north enters the Indus at 
Nidar village. Half-way between the pass and Nidar the stream forms a 
small lake. {Cunningham.) 

KYUNG-DUitf or KYANG-DOM.— 

Lat. 32° 45'. Long. 78° 15'. Elev. 14,900'. 

CampiDg ground at the south end of the Tsomorari lake. It is passed on 
the route from Spiti to Leh, 11 miles from Narbu Suindo and 18 miles 
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south of Karzok. In July this place is iufested with such swarms of 
sandflies as to make it quite impossible to remain in camp even foe a day. 
{Drew—Manifold.) 

KYUNGSE LA —Vide “Nidae Pass.” 
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L 

LACHALANG PASS or LANGA LUCHA— 

Lat. 86° 5'. Long. 77° 42'. Elev. 16,630'. 

la crossed on tho route from Kulu to Leh, between Sumdo and Sumgal 
(or Sumkiel), and lies about 40 miles north-east of the Bara Lacha pass. 
There is another route vid tho Pankpo La and along the Tsomorori lake 
to Puga, and so on to Leh; but this route is not recommended. 

Dr. Cayley says that scarcely any snow lies on the Lachalang after 
16th June, and that it never offers any difficulties. The northern slope is 
steep, but there is now (1870) a fairly good road, which only requires 
repairs to render it quite easy. ( Cayley — Cunningham.) 

Two roads lead across the Lachalang, the old and the new; with regard 
to the latter, Mr. Elias, in 1878, reported that the amount of snow on the 
road was so great that he had not been able to go over tho whole of it 
on foot. Thd chief objections to it were that it was longer, that the zig-zags 
were steep and inconvenient, and that the snow lay unmelted much longer 
than on the old road. 

Mr. Jenkyns also says that “the travellers avoid the new route on 
account of its length aud adhere to the old road. The shortest road in so 
inhospitable a country is preferred.” 

The reason for this route to Leh being originally selected by traders, is 
due to the exorbitant transit duties formerly levied by the Kashmir Darbar; 
since these have been partially abolished, the trade returns show greatly in 
favour of the Mari-Srinagar-Leh route, which now possesses the advantages 
of— 

(1) railway to Rawal Pindi; 

(2) good road to Baiamula; 

(3) easy road, well supplied to Leh ; 

(4) thirty-five miles shorter than route vid Lachalang; 

(6) no high passes, while the Kulu road passes over four high ones.* 

(Maniohl — Ram»ay) 


Rotang 

Feet. 

. . , 13,000 

Bara Lacha 

. . . 10,060 

Lach&laDg . 

. . . 16,630 

Tagslang 

. . . 18,042 


LACHRAT— 

Tho name of the district lying on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga 
river, between Titwal and Mozafarabad. [Bates.) 

LADAK— 

A province of the Kashmir State lying beetween the Himalayas and the 
l£uenlun mountains, and between Baltistau and Chinese Tibet. 
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Name. —Ladd, in Tibetan la-tags, is the most oomroon same of th« 
country. It is also called Mar-gul , or low or red land, and Kia-ciun-pa, or 
snow land. The name Tibet is entirely unknown to the people. 

Boundaries.—Qn the north it is divided by the Karakoram and Koealun 
ranges from Ydrkand and Khotln. To the east and south-east are the 
Chinese districts of Rudok and Chumurti. To the south lie the British 
districts of Lahoul and Spiti and the Zansk&r country, now inoloded in 
theKashmirdistriotof Udampur. To the west lie Suru, Dr is, Khurmang, 
and Chorbat, ilakas of the Skardu Wazirat. ( Cunningham—Aylmtr .) 

The Karakoram or Mustdgh range forms the northern boundary as far 
east as the Karakoram pass. Eastward of the pass, however, to past the 
meridian of 80°, the boundary line is uncertain. The oountry lying be¬ 
tween this portion of the Karakoram range and the western Kuenlua on 
the north is a blank, uninhabited region, and may be looked upon as sea* 
tral territory. The boundary line from the eastern Kuenlun, down south 
to the head of the Cbangchenmo valley, is also undefined. Elsewhere the 
boundaries of Lad&k are well marked. 

The most striking feature in the physical aspect of the country is the 
parallelism of its mountain ranges, which stretch throughout it from south¬ 
east to north west. This general direction of the mountain chains deter¬ 
mines the courses of the rivers, as well as the boundaries of the natural 
divisions of the country. The principal valley in Ladak is that which fol¬ 
lows the course of the Indus from south-east to north-west through the 
greater part of the Country. Into it a number of smaller valleys open, 
forming basins for the tributaries of tbo Indus, the chief of wbioh are the 
Shyok on the north and Zanskdr on the south. The principal tributaries 
of the Shyok are the Nubr£, Cbangchenmo, and Lung Chu rivers. Those 
of Zansk&r are the Sumgal, Tsarap, and S&rehu. The only other important 
tributary of the Indus is the Drfis river, which is formed by the united 
streams of the Wakha, Surd, Dras, and Kuksar rivers. 

The principal mountain ranges are the western Himalaya, the Kailas, 
the Karakoram or Mustdgh range, and the eastern and western Kuenlun. 
These are described under their respective headings in the Gazetteer. All 
sheets of water in Lad&k are known by tbo general name of Tto, 

With a single exception, all the lakes are land-locked, and, consequent, 
ly, more or less salt. The principal are the Pangong lake, the Pangoor 
T 80 , the Tsomorari lake, and the Tsokur. There are besides some exten¬ 
sive salt lakes scattered about the Lingzi-tung plains. Ladak is one of the 
most elevated regions of the earth, and very barren. The lowest valley 
has an elevation of about 9,000 feet. The climate is most singular 
burning heat by day being succeeded by piercing cold at night, and every, 
thing is parobed by the extreme dryness of the air. The rainfall is small and 
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irregular, but tbs snow is sometimes very heavy [vide Ladak Meteorological 
Observatory returns). The climate is, however, favourable to animal life. 

Fauna .—On the plains up to 17,000 feet, wild asses (kyang), antelope, 
wild yak, ibes, and several kinds of wild sheep are found, and the hilUslopes 
up to 19,000 feet abound with marmots and alpine hares. Immense flocks of 
domestic goats and sheep are pastured in the elevatod plateau of Rupshu. 
The other domestic animals are the yak cow and zho (a cross between 
the male yak and common cow). The averago property of an avorage 
Household of five persons is, ten sheop and goats, 1 beast of burden 
(yak, donkey, or horse), and 1 cow or zho. The proportion of sheep, 
goats, and yaks is much higher in the upper portions of the valleys. 

The number of beasts fit for transport purposes is as follows:— 
Ponies about 500, donkeys rather more, yaks about 1,000, and a large 
number of sheep and goats. For the description of these beasts of burden 
eoe the Introduction. 

Cultivation is chiefly carried on On the alluvial plateaus, along the river- 
banks. The principal crops are barley, of two or three species, wheat, and 
a little buckwheat. Fruit-trees, poplars, and willows are only to be found 
in the deep river-beds, in sheltered nooks watered by side streams, and tim¬ 
ber is very scarce. Lucerne [chunpo) is extensively cultivated. The manu¬ 
factures are rude and unimportant. The principal is woollen cloth, adapted 
for home consumption, and, from cheapness of labour and material, sold 
at a very low price. There is considerable transit trade, Ladak being 
naturally the groat thoroughfare between Cbincso Tibet and Yarkand on 
the one hand and the Paujab and Kashmir on the other. (For details, vide 
Trade Reports.) 

Trade .—Ever since the customB duty on trade goods between India and 
Yfirkand was abolished by the Kashmir State in accordance with the treaty 
of 1870, a large trade has sprung up between these two countries. The 
highest yearly return of this trade was 18 lakhs worth of goods to and from 
Y&rkand and India respectively. The principal articles of trade to Yarkand 
arc English piece-goods, Indiau tea, indigo, sugar, &c., and those of import 
are principally charas, silk, silver, and gold. [Aylmer—Radha Kit hen.) 

Wind *.—From observations made by General Cunningham, bis brother, 
and other travellers, it would appear that the prevailing wind at Dight is 
from the north-east, and during tho day from the south-west. The day breeze 
in summer always begins to blow before mid-day, and continues rising and 
veering towards the west, with frequent and strong guests, until 3 or 4 p.m., 
when it reaches its greatest forco. Towards sunset it changes to west- 
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north-west, and gradually lessens, till at 9 p.m. it is only a gentle breeze 
from the north-west. At midnight there is a slight north wind, which 
becomes fainter and fainter towards the morning, and then freahons into 
a north-east breeze. 


Rain and snow. —The rainfall is very slight. In the more elevated 
districts of Rupshu, Nubrd, and Ladak proper, it rains, or rather drizzles, 
at intervals during the monsoon season, and occasionally there is a down¬ 
pour lasting for twelve hours, when all the rivers rise into flood very 
rapidly. Snow falls oftener, and sometimes very heavily. 

The snowfall in the Dr4s district is considerable, and the Zoji-La pass, 
leading from it into Kashmir, is closed by it usually for five months from 
the end of November. A greater depth of snow also falls in ZauBkir than 
in Central Ladak. In spring it causes great avalanches. The extreme 
height of the snow-line is 20,000 feet on exposed southern slopes. On 
northern slopes it does not rise above 16,000 to 17,000 feet. 

Temperature.-— The climate is characterised by great extremes of heat 
and cold, and by excessive dryness. In Rupshu the thermometer falls as 
low as 9° F. in September. The minimum temperature of the month is 
23-5°, and the mean temperature 42-93°. The mean annual temperature 
of the Indus valley is 37 5°. 


Table of annual mean temperature. 


Districts. 


Rupeliu 
Nubirf 
Lad iik 


Mean 


Height.; 


16,634 feet. 
12,763 „ 
11,500 „ 


13,299 


Annual temperature. 


2872° 

3900 ^ 

37-00° 


34-91° 


Daily range of temperature. 


Districts. 

Height. 

Dally range. 

Extreme range. 

Rupshu .... 

15,634 

4028° 

67-0CT 

Ladak .... 

11,600 

3300° 

30-76' 


By the above table it will be seen that the difference between the tem¬ 
perature of day and night increases with the elevation. 
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Moisture.*-The excessive dryness of the olimate is doe chiefly to de¬ 
ration, by which the air is so rarified os to be inoapable of holding much 
moisture in snspension. It is also partly due to the great radiation of 
heat from the bare soil, by which any moisture is rapidly evaporated. 
The dryness of the olimate increases with the height. The temperature 
of the dew point is so very low that the disposition of dew is quite nn- 
Tcnnyvn in the more elevated parts. ( Cunningham.) 


Table of moisture. 





Hornsea. 


Greatest 

depression. 

Month. 

j District, 

Height. 

Dry, 

Wet. 

Depression. 

Dew point. 

September 

Rnsphu 

15,631 

67'5® 

40‘5 

27° 

18-9° 

310° 

II 

Lad&k 

11,500 

65'7° 

42-9 

22'8° 

24-fi° 

23-6° 


Thunder and lightning. —The comparative absence of thunder and 
lightning is most remarkablo, and appears to be dependent on the excess¬ 
ive dryness of the climate. During twenty-three months General 
Strachey only twice heard a very faint roll of thunder, accompanied by 
clouds and a few drops of rain. 

Earthquakes. —Earthquakes also are of rare occurrence, and never 
severe. (H. Strachey.) 

Coinage. —In Laddk one meets with the coinage as well as the merchan¬ 
dise of all the surrounding countries. The only native coin is the silver jao 
or jo, which is worth really annas but is made to pass for ^ rupee. 

The Chinese silver ingot, called yamlu by the Ydrkandis, dotsat or 
tamikma (horses’ hoofs) by the Tibet6ns, and kurus (i.e., hoofs) by the 
natives of India. They consist of lumps of pure silver, often bent like 
a horse-shoe, and are imported from Yarkand, to which country they aro 
brought from Kathay, or Northern China. A silver ingot weighs about 
166$ tolas, and therefore is valued at the same number of rupees. Six of 
them are worth about HI,000. In Dr. Cayley’s trade report a silver ingot 
is valued at H170. [Cunningham — JI. Strachey.) 

Government.—Former Government.—The government was formerly a 
mild despotism, under a ruler who bore the title of gyalpo or “ king.” 

The Prime Minister.— The conduct of affairs was generally entrusted 
to the minister, or kahlon. His power was apparently absolute, but 
was really curbed by tho wide-spread authority of the monastic establish¬ 
ments and by the partial independence of the petty gyalpos and district 
kahlons. His office was almost horeditary, i.e., it was restricted to a 
member of one of the families of the principal district kahlons. Many of 
the nobility were petty chiefs of valleys which had once been independent 
There was a gyalpo in Nubr£, Gya, Zanskir, Pashkyum, &c. 
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Government Officer t. —The deputy kahlon was called the kahlon rig ten 
or nonokaklon : the other officers were the lonpot, or governors of towns, 
and kkarpont, or commanders of forts. In L4h, also, there were the 
maipon or Commander-in-chief, the ehagsot or treasurer, the shogam - 
ehagsot or head collector of taxes, shakspon or chief justice, the iArmpoiu 
or magistrates, kaka-tadti or master of the horse, and the ciagsi-gopa 
or kotwil. 

Inferior Officer*.— The inferior officers were the mipont or gopat, the 
headmen of the villages, and the shogumpa, or provincial collectors of taxes 
and customs. 

Relations with surrounding States. —The relations with the surrounding 
States were chiefly confined to political relations with Baltist£n and Rodok, 
commercial ties with Yarkand and Kashmir, and to religious connection 
with Lhasa. The difficulties of the passage of the Karakoram mountains 
prevented the Chinese governors of Yarkand and Khol&n from attempting 
the conquest of Ladak, and the poverty of the country offered no temptation 
to the Muhammadan rulers of Kashmir. The relations with these States 
were therefore friendly. With Baltistdn, however, there existed a continual 
state of border plundering. 

Administration of Justice. —The administration of justice was formerly 
patriarchal. An assembly of five or seven elders was called by the distriot 
gyalpo or kahlon, or by the village gopa, to decide cases. More form was 
observed at the capital, Leh, The complainant laid his case before the lonpo 
or mayor, who reported it to the kahlon. The shakspon, chief justice, was 
then directed to assemble a regular court of five or seven members, aooord- 
ing to the importance of the case. 

Punishments.—' The punishments were stripes, fines, and imprisonment'^ 
in extreme cases, banishment or doatb. Death was seldom awarded, and 
still more rarely carried out. Criminals were either crucified or thrown into 
the Indus bound hand and foot, and weighted with stones. Banishment, or 
rather ignominious expulsion from society, preceded by stripes and branding 
was the usual punishment for murder. For child-murder a woman was 
sentenced to the loss of one hand in addition to the above expulsion. 

Present Government.— The laws of Ladak still continue in foroe under 
the Kashmir rule, with the single exception of death for the slaughter of 
kine. Ladak is now governed by a wazir who is the chief officer of the 
state for the purposes of civil, criminal, and rovenue administration. 
There are also two Commissioners appointed by the Supreme Government 
of India and the Kashmir State respectively, styled the British and 
Kashmir Joint Commissioners. The latter is usually the wazir of LadSk 
at the 6ame time. The Joint Commissioners control trade routes within 
specified limits and matters connected therewith. L6h is the bead- 
quarters of government. {Aylmer.) 
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Riitory.—'l'at earlier history of the country ie mixed np with the usual 
fables, which endeavour to trace their origin to divine interposition and to 
dates considerably earlier than the creation of man. It will therefore suffice 
if we give short notices of facts which aro known to have occurred. The 
•first is the invasion of Laddkby the Haiti's in the beginning of the seven* 
teenth century. AU Mir, the chief of Skardu, taking advantage of a state of 
anarchy in the country, marched upon Ldh with a large force, and burnt all 
the temples and monasteries, together with their valuable libraries. About 
1625 there was a second Balti invasion. Tho Baltf troops were, however, 
signally defeated by the LodSkis, under Gyalpo Siunge Namgyal, at Kharbu. 
The gyalpo after this added the district of Eudok to his kingdom. About 
1670 the Ladakis invaded Khapalu, a dependency of Baltist&n. The Baltis, 
though assisted by the Muhammadan governor of Kashmir, were defeated 
at Sariru (locality unknown). Shortly after the success, the Ladakis were 
called upon to meet an alarming invasion of Sokpos, a Mogul tribe. Being 
defeated in several actions, they called for the aid of the governor of Kash¬ 
mir, who despatched a large force without delay. This force crossed the 
Indus at Khalsi by two wooden bridges, aud at Thanskya completely defeat- 
*ed the Sokpos, and drove them out of the country. 

From this time the gyalpos of Laddk began to pay tribute to the gov¬ 
ernors of Kashmir. 

In 1884 Gulab Singh of Jarau, having consolidated his power in the 
newly-acquired province of Kishtwar, sent a largo force from this valley to 
invade Ladak. It was commanded by Wazir Zorawar Singh. The follow¬ 
ing account of the invasion and conquest of Ladak is given by Basti Il&m, 
thdnadar of L6h, who was one of the principal officers of the expedition, 
The force entered Ladak by tho Bhotkol pass, at the head of the Suru valley. 
It was here opposed by the Ladakis under Mangul, who were, however, 
driven from their position. The Dogras halted eight days at Suru. The 
troops were prohibited from cutting the com, which was then ripe. This 
politic conduct was rewarded by the immediate submission of tho district 
xamindara. Zorawir Singh now built a fort at Suru, which he occupied for 
a month. After this he advanced into the Pashkyum district and was opposed 
by the Lud&kis at the bridge of Pashkyum., The Dogras were again vic¬ 
torious. The Laddkis by a skilful manoeuvre effected their retreat across 
the bridge, which they then destroyed. The Dogra force, however, crossed 
the river on masais without opposition. Pashkyum was now abandoned, 
and the chief of the place fled to the fort of Sod, where, with the district 
ratmndara, he determined to hold out. The Dogras after a ten days* siege 
took the fort by assault, and the gyalpo and about six hundred Laddkfs 
were taken prisoners. 

A whole month was now wasted in fruitless negotiations with the 
district zatmndars. Akabut Muhammad Khan, Gyalpo of Ladak, mean¬ 
while advanced with a force of 22,000 to Mulbekh. He sent envoys to 
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JZorawdr Singh proposing that the Dogras should send confidential agents 
to treat with the Ladaki chiefs. These were accordingly sent, and were 
treacherously seized by the Ladakis. In the meanwhile, the kahlon (prime 
minister), marching by a circuitous route, attacked the Dogrds in rear, and 
took many prisoners. Zorawdr Singh now retreated to the fort of Lang 
Karchu (Kartze), where he remained unmolested four months. He was then 
opposod by a large Ladaki force under the kahlon, but sallying out of the 
fort, defeated it. One thousand two hundred Laddkfs were taken prisoners, 
■and about four hundred were overwhelmed by the fall of a snow-bed. 
Among the prisoners were the kahlon and the master of the horse. After 
this victory the Dogrds again advanced upon Pashkyum, and thence vid 
Shergol to Mulbekh. Halting here fiftoen days, they proceeded by 
Kharbu to Lamayaru, and were there met by an envoy from the gyalpo, suing 
for peace. Zorawdr Singh now advanced upon Leh, where he remained 
four months. It was finally arranged that the Gyalpo should pay 850,000 
for the expenses of the war, and a yearly tribute of 820,000, After 
arranging these terms Zorawdr Singh fell back npon Lamayaru, but hear¬ 
ing that the chief of Sod had retaken his fort, he advanced on that plaoe 
by forced marches. The Ladakis retreated, and were surprised and defeated 
by the Dogras at Siiru. The zanrindara again teudered their submission to 
Zorawar Singh, who then marched intoZanskdr. The chief of this district 
agreed to pay a tax of 83-8 for every house. About this time there was 
an insurrection at Ldh, instigated by Midn Singh, the Sikh governor of 
Kashmir. Zorawdr Singh at once advanced to quell it, and was met by 
tho gyalpo at Shushot. The balance of the tribute, 813,000, was now 
demanded from the Lnddkfs, and besides this the additional expenses of tbo 
army. Tho government of the country was bestowed upon the kahlon of 
Banka, and the gyalpo was allowed as a jagfr the large village of Tok, 
opposite Leh. Zorawdr Singh having now despatched a force of 15,000 men 
to Padam, the capital of Zanskdr, and taken that place, returned to Jamd. 
The mahardja was much displeasod with him for making over the govern¬ 
ment of Laddk to the kahlon of Banka. A year after, news arriveil that 
the new king had revolted, and that the Dogid garrisons were beleagured 
in the different forts. Zorawdr Singh at once started off with 8,000 
infantry, and in two months arrived in the district of Padam, but, owing 
to the swollen state of the rivor, could do nothing for two months more. 
He then advanced through Zanskdr to L6h. 

The new gyalpo fled at his approach, but was seized in Spit! and 
brought back a prisoner to Ldli. 

The former gyalpo, Akabut, was now reinstated, and Zorawdr Singh 
again returned to Jamu. After a year, about 1889, he re-entered Laddk 
with 6,000 men for the purpose of seizing the kahlons of Banka and Basgo, 
who were plotting against the gyalpo. They bad been treating with Ahmad 
Sbdh of Baltistdn, whom they wished to help in a general rising against 
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tbe Dogras Zoraw&r Singh seized upon this as a pretext for invading 
Boltist&a. This he did in 1840, and leaving a garrison at Skardu, brought 
Ahmad 8h£h and his favourite son prisoners into Ladfik. In May 1841, 
Zorawiir Singh invaded Rudok territory, and plundered the monasteries of 
Haul6 and Tashigong. Both Rudok and Garo submitted without opposi¬ 
tion. On the 7th November, news was heard of the approach of Chinese 
troops from Lb&sa. Two detachments of Dogras were surrounded and 
taken prisoners. Zoraw6r Singh, with a small force, now gave battle to 
10,000 Chinese. lie was killed and his troops thrown into disorder. 
About 700 were taken prisoners, besides which many died from the 
extreme cold of this bleak, elevated region, and from frost-bite. Amongst 
the prisoners were Ahmad Sh£h of BaltisUn and his son, and the kahlon 
of Basgo. During the winter the Chinese reoccupied the whole of the 
Garo territory, and in tho spring of 1842 invaded Ladak and besieged the 
new fort at L6h. They were, however, defeated by the Dogr6s, and fell 
back upon Rudok, where they took up a strong position. This wub turned 
by the DogrUs, and the Lhasan wazfr was allowed to retire on tho single 
condition that the old boundary line between Ladak and Chineso territory 
should be re-established. 

In 1846 a slight disturbance in Zansk&r was promptly repressed by 
Baati R6m. Since then the whole country has been quiet. The neigh¬ 
bouring district of Gilgit has been added to the maharaja's dominions, 
which now extend from the sources of the Shyok almost to tho head of the 
Gilgit river. ( Cunningham .) 

Hot springs are numerous. The principal arc those at Puga, Shushal, 
Kiam, Gogra, Panamikh, and Changlang. A description of each will be 
found in the Gazetteer. 

Army .—--There was formerly no regulav army in Laddk. Every family 
was obliged to furnish one ready-armed soldier at the call of government.. 
The kablons, lonpos, and gobas also furnished from ten to four men euch. 
In 1834, 22,000 armed peasants collected to oppose Zorawtfr Singh. A 
larger number could not well have been assembled, as the number of 
houses was not more than 24,000. On a call to arms the soldiers were 
told off for the cavalry or infantry, by simply selecting all those who had 
horses, or rather ponies, for the former branch. Their arms were swords, 
matchlocks, and bowB and arrows. The makpon, or commander-in-chief, 
was either a member of the royal family, or one of the provincial kahlons. 
The soldiers were obliged to find their own food. Each man was, therefore, 
generally attended by another male member of bis family, who carried the 
joint provisions. The forts of eastern Lad&k were nearly all castellated 
monasteries, the defence of which was entrusted to the monks, assisted by 
tho neighbouring peasantry. They were generally perched on high rocks, 
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and quite destitute of water. In western Lad&k there were several 
castles belonging to petty chiefs, such as Pashkyum and Sod, whioh were 
better calculated for defence. The best means of defence, however, con* 
sisted in the general inaccessibility of the country during one half of the 
year, when the passes were closed by snow, and to the power of breaking 
down the bridges over the Indus and other unfordable streams during the 
summer. Under the mahardja of Kashmir, the country is "held by a few 
garrisons of tolerably well appointed infantry, who are quartered in the 
different forts erected by Zorawfir Singh and his successors, such as those 
at Leh, and the bridge-head at Kalsi. They are all built on the same 
plan, and in similar situations, on the banks of streams. The total 
number of Dogra troops in the country is about 250. There is also 
a force of militia police recruited from Bhots. About one hundred of theeo 
are kept in L6h, and a few in the chief villages. ( Cunningham — Mani¬ 
fold.) 

Passage of rivers. —The rivers are generally crossed by fording. Gal 
is the Tibetdn term for a ford. In summer, the morning is the best time 
for fording, for later in the day tho waters are much increased by the 
melting snows (according to the distance of the fort from the glacier 
sources of the stream). 

Ferry (grukha).— The common people are usually ferried over on a 
single inflated skin, but great men are usually taken over on a raft, 
formed by placing a bed on two inflated skins. The Shyok, opposite 
Satti, is crossed by boat in summer. 

Bridges, —There are two kinds of bridges met with in Laddk— 

(1) The sMng-zam , or wooden bridge, made usually of large beams 
of poplars. Good specimens are to be seen at L6h and Kalsi. 

(2) The chug-zaviy or suspension bridge, is common on the Indus 
and Shyok, above their junction. It is formed of two stout ropes of 
twisted birch twigs, about the thickness of a man’s arm. The ropes are 
suspended about 5 feet apart at the ends, but are drawn nearer together 
in the middle by tho weight of the side ropes and roadway. The side ropes 
are also of birch twig, and in them is laid the roadway. The latter consist 
of three ropes (of the same size as the suspension ropes) laid side by side. 
In tho best bridges tho side ropes are connected by a close wattling of 
wicker-work from end to end, to prevent passengers, as well as sheep and 
goats, from slipping through. The ehug-zam is a very cheap and easy 
mode of bridging a stream, and is, when new and well constructed, quite 
safe. The passage of old bridges is, however, often both difficult and dan¬ 
gerous. In them the suspension ropes form a great curve; the sides are 
frequently unwattled and completely opeD, and the roadway sometimes 
reduced to a single rope. ( Cunningham .) 
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According to the Administration Report of the Jamu and Kashmir 
territories for the year 187 a the population was as follows: 



Men. 

Women, 

Total. 

Hindis ..... 

107 

• ee 

107 

Muhammadans .... 

. 215 

46 

260 

Buddhists ..... 

. 10,784 

9,470 

20,264 

Total 

. 11,106 

9,616 

20,621 (£>rew.)* 


It is very unequally distributed. In parts of Rupshu there is only 
about one person to every 8 square miles. Ladak proper is the most 
populous district, there being about seVeuteen persons to the square mile. 
The Ladakis have a strongly-marked Tartarian or Mongolian coun¬ 
tenance, and are stoutly built. They are short and squat, with 
broad, flat, ugly faces, high cheek-bones, large mouth, and narrow 
forehead. Nose broad and flat, with wide nostrils and little or no 
bridge. Eyes small, narrow, oblique, and nearly always black. Ears 
large and prominent, with) particularly long lobes. Hair black, coarse, 
and thick. It is usually cut quite close in front and at the sideSj 
being collected at the back into a plait or pigtail. Moustaches are 
nearly always worn, but they are small, and the beard is very scant. 
The average height of a man is about 5 feet 2 inches, that of a woman 
4 feet 9 inches. They are cheerful, willing, and good-tempered, very 
ready for a laugh, and not quarrelsome, unless excited by ckang (a sort of 
beer). They also are outwardly honest and truthful, and though slow, 
not muddle-headed. (Cunningham — Drew.) 

Caste .—The groat mass of the people are of one race or caste. They 
intermarry and eat together, and are eligible as members of the national 
priesthood. But in the northern provinces thero is a numerous class called 
bem, or low, which includes all the dancing women and their attendant 
musicians, also all smiths and carpenters, and, in fact, handicraftsmen of 
every kind. The old aristocracy and the monks are nearly all of the agri¬ 
cultural class. (Cunningham — H. Slrachey) 

The Argons are half-castes, the offspring of the coDnextion which Mu¬ 
hammadan traders and others form with the women of the country. 
Before a Muhammadan can marry a Ladakf she must become a Muham¬ 
madan in name, The offsprings are frequently Muhammadans, but their 
lauguage is Boti or Tibetan. (Ramsay) 

Four races inhabit Ladak, viz., the Cham pis, Ladikis, Baltis, and 
Drokpas. The three first belong to the Tibetan race. 

The Champas, Chang-pa (Northerners), lead a nomadic life on the upland 
valleys of Rupshu in Changthong. They are a hardy, cheerful set of people 
and spend their lives in tents. As a rule, they do not intermarry with tho 

• The total population may now be taken at about 21,000 to 22,000 as resulting from the 
dement surrey of 1884-85. (Neg Elias.) 
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Ladakfs. Their religion is the samo, but their young men do not beoome 
lamas. There are not more than one hundred families of Champfis in the 
country. 

The Khamba are wandering, professional beggars from the country east 
of Lhasa. They como in summer to Lad&k, living in small tents. 

Balds .—Small colonies are found in the lower Shyok valley, also at 
Shushot, opposite Leh. There is a Balti quartor in the town of L6b 

Drokpas .—A few are found in villages along the Indus. 

Dress .—The men wear a thick, warm woollen cloak. It is usually of a 
dirty white, for they only wash once a year, and never wash their clothes. 
Coarse woollen or felt leggings are worn, secured by a garter wound spiral¬ 
ly round from the ankle upwards. The head dress is either a quilted skull¬ 
cap, or a sheepskin )cap with the wool inside, and a large flap behind to 
protect the neck and ears. The old-fashioned bonnet (tipi) is still a good 
deal worn. The end overhangs on one side of the head. The boots are of 
felt, with soles of sheep or goat skin, and are usually ornamented in front 
with small bits of coloured cloth. (Cunningham.) 

The Bhot is fond of ornament, and decorates his bonnet with branches 
of flowers. He wears rings of gold or silver wire strung with beads of red 
coral or green turquoise in his ears, and carries a big boss of amber or agate 
suspended as a necklet charm on his breast. From his belt hang the 
several indispensable items of his travelling equipment. Hissingle-bladed 
knife hangs oh one side, with a flint case chakmuk; and a pouch-bag, for 
tea, tobacco, and odds and ends, with bis bright iron pipe, hangs on the 
other. Suspended obliquely across bis back, and like a quiver in shape, ia 
his tea-churn, 

Women’s dress .—The women wear a black woollen jacket with a large 
striped woollen petticoat of many colours, generally blue and red, reaching 
below the mid-leg. Over all a sheepskin is worn, with the wool inside, 
secured in front by a large irou or brass needle. The poorer classes wear 
the outside of the skin plain, but those in better circumstances cover it 
with coarse woollen baize, either red, blue, green, or yellow, with a broad 
bordor, always of a different colour. Their heads are always bare, the hair 
being arranged in a border of narrow plaits, which hang round the head, 
like a long fringe. From the forehead, over the division of the hair, they 
all wear a long narrow bund of cloth studded with coarse, many-flawed 
turquoises, which hangs down behind as low as the waist. It is usually 
finished off with a tassel of wool, or a bunch of cowries. The ears are 
covered by semi-circular woollen lappetB, fastened to tho hair, and edged 
with fur, generally of the otter skin, the inside being woollen aud the 
outside brocade. All classes wear besides a profusion of necklaces of cor¬ 
nelian, turquoiso, or amber, and they have also massive ornaments of silver 
and brass, studded with turquoises. The complexion is improved by a 
process called shogolo. This consists of smearing the cheeky and forehead 
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with th« juice and seeds of the ripe berry of the belladonna plant. Much 
pains are bestowed in arranging the bright yellow seeds effectively, and 
the result is that the face appears sprinkled with grains of gold, and 
sparkles with a rich brightness. {Cunningham—Belle to.) 

Food. —That of the common people usually consists of " sattu/’ i.e,, 
thick barley-cake, or of barloymeal, with a broth of turnips, to which are 
added a few peas and a seasoning of salt and pepper. Meat is seldom 
tasted by the poorer classes. Tea is drunk two or three times a day by the 
upper classes. It is made in a strong decoction with soda, and seasoned 
with salt and churned butter. Three meals are taken during the course of 
the day, viz., at sunrise, mid-day, and sunset. 

Liquors.— All classes are exceedingly fond of spirituous liquors. The 
principal is chang, a sort of beer. This is made from fermented barley 
and wheat flour, and has a most disagreeable sour smell. It is sometimes 
distilled, and a clear spirit is obtained, something like whiskey, but of a 
villanous flavour. The people are allowed to drink chang, but all the spirits 
are prescribed by law. {Cunningham — Brew.) 

Social customs. —The most remarkable is the system of polyandry which 
is strictly confined to brothers. The eldest brother marries a wife and Bhe, 
de facto, becomes one wife of all of his brothers. Strange to say, this 
custom does not lead to domestic trouble. This system prevails, of course, 
only among the poorer classes. The rich, as in all eastern countries, gener¬ 
ally have two or three wives each. This system of polyandry is chiefly 
due to the advantage which, in cases of extreme poverty, brothers gain by 
being enabled to live together, and jointly till tho small property-which 
they may have inherited. {Cunningham—B ell etc— Manifold.) 

The childron always take the name, and obey as head of the family, the 
eldest brother, who is called the " big father/’ the younger brothers being 
spoken of as " little father. ” Polyandry is the principal check on the 
increase of the population, and is well adapted to this poor country, which 
could not produce sufficient food for a large population. 

Another curious custom is, that the father and mother of a grown-np 
family retire from active life as soon as their son has married and had 
a child. They give up their house and laud to their son, and go into a 
small house near at hand, taking only one or two cattle, and retaining just 
enough land to support themselves. After this is done they have no claim 
on the son, who becomes legal owner of the family property. {Drew.) 

The people are very sociable, and every event is made the pretext for a 
feast, the principal occasions being births, marriages, and deaths. Huge 
bowls of chang form the chief attraction, and merry drinking songs are sung, 
often accompanied by a fiddle or drum. The funeral feast varies according 
to the rank of the deceased. For a rich man a large party of lamas assem¬ 
bles, and read prayers daily till the body is burned, i.e., fifteen or twenty 
days afterdate of decease, While the body is in the houses piece of cloth is 
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fixed over the doorway, as a sign of mourning. The lamas are regaled with 
food and tea daily. When the body has been burned, they are presented 
with the clothes and cooking vessels of the deceased. The ashes of a 
gyalpo, or kahlon, or other great man, are carefully collected and made 
into an image of the deceased. 

A “ chortan" or pyramid is erected on the spot for the reception of an 
urn, which contains the figure, and also rolls of prayers, beads, wheat, bar¬ 
ley, rice, and pieces of the holy shukpa , or pencil cedar, and of sandal-wood. 
In the lofty districts of Rupshu, where no wood is procurable, the bodies of 
the dead are always exposed on hills to be eaten by vultures and wild dogs. 
(Cunningham.) 

dmusements.—Toh is the chief game of all classes. 

Buildings,—The finest buildings in the country are the monasteries, or 
gonpas. These are always perched on heights, more or less lofty, and have 
generally a very picturesque and imposing appearance. 

The outer walls are formed by the dwellings of the monks. The interior* 
if large, is divided by other buildings into several open courts. One room, 
more spacious and lofty than the rest, is set apart as a temple. The outer 
walls are whitewashed, and the battlements ornamented with broad bands of 
red, and surmounted with numerous small flags, and with poleB tipped with 
yaks' tails. 

The principal monasteries are thoBe of Lamayaru, Hernia Shukpa, 
Hemis, and Hanl<5. 

Houses .—The houses are all very much alike, and usually consist of two 
stories. The foundations 'and lower parts are stone, and the upper 
nails are built of large sun-dried bricks. In the better houses some of the 
rooms are of considerable size, 25 feet long by 18 feet broad; but they are 
always very low, never exceeding 8 feot. The roof is supported by 
wooden pillars. It is formed of poplar spars, laid about 1$ feet apart. 
The beams arc covered with small pieces of poplar branches. The whole 
is then covered with a layer of leaves and a thick coat of well-beaten 
clay. 

The floors are generally of earth, but the better sort are paved with 
small slit pebbles. The principal room has generally a balcony, facing 
either south or west. The doors are mere rough plankB joined together by 
wooden tendons. Purdahs are also used. There are no windows, but one 
or two loopholes admit a little light, and form the only exit for the 
smoke, there being no chimneys. The houses of the poorer classes are 
generally of two stories, the lower story being for the cnttle. The roofs 
are coarsely made, and the rooms are small, and very low, sometimes under 
6 feet in height. A flight of earthen steps leads to the upper story 
(Cunningham.) 

Postal arrangements .—There is a regular postal line between TAh and 
Srinagar, the former occupying seven days in summer. The post office at L£b 
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is a British one, and superintended by the British Joint Commissioner. 
(Earns ay — Aylmer.) 

Time. —Two modes are used— 

(1) The cycle of twelve years, for common computations, such as 

a man’s age, or the date of any recent event. 

(2) The cycle of sixty years, borrowed from India, which is used 

both in writing and in accounts. 

In the cycle of twelve years, each year is named after a particular 
animal, such as— 

(1) Byi-lo, the mouse-year. 

(7) Ta-lo, the horse-year. 

(12) Phog-lo, the hog-year. 

The cycle of sixty years is much more elaborate. The first cycle is counted 
from A.D. 1026. The Hindus have a distinct name for each year of the 
cycle, but the Tibetans have adoptod the Chinese nomenclature, which is 
formed by coupling the names of the twelve animals of the other cycle with 
the names of the five elements, considered as both male and female alter, 
nately. The first element, male and female, is coupled with the first two> 
animals, next with the 11th and 12th animals, and so on j by which the 
change of names is preserved throughout the whole series. The 14th cycle 
began in 1806, the 15th in 1866 ; so 1876, the present year, is the 10th 
year of the 15th eycle. ( Cunningham .) 

Religion .—The religion is a modified form of Indian Buddhism, and was 
introduced into Lad£k during the reign of Asoka, upwards of 2,000 years 
ago. In A.D. 899 it was formally abolished, but was finally restored in 
A.D. 971, and has since continued to be the dominant religion of Tibet. 

It is contained in a voluminous work called the Kah-gyur, or “^Transla¬ 
tion of Precepts,” because it is a version of the precepts of Sakya mado from 
the Indian language. Sakya Muni, the founder of the Buddhist faith, is 
usually called Chom-dan-dax by the lamas, but Sakya Thubba, or the 
“ mighty sakya,” by the people. There are several sects of lamas, or 
monks. The most ancient is the nyiampa. To it belong most of the 
lamas in Ladak and Nari. They all wear red dresses. It was founded in 
the middle of the eighth century. In the fourteenth century the great sect of 
gtlulpa was founded. Its foundor built the temple of gahldan, and was 
the first great abbot ( khdnpo ) who occupied the gahldan chair, which has 
been filled by a succession of abbots to this day. The getukpa sect wear 
yellow dresseB. It is now the most numerous in Tibet, aud both the Dalar 
lama of Lhasa and the Tashi lama of Tashi-Lhun-po belong to it, Besides 
these two great lamas of the yellow seot there is a third great lama in 
Bhutan, called the Dbarma rfija. He is head of the dukpa sect, who wear 
red dresses. 

All who have taken vows of celibacy are called by the collective name of 
yedun , the clergy. A monk is styled lama, a nun djomu, tsomu, or aiti, 
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Most of the lamas in the country wear a red ooat with sleeves and long 
skirt, secured by a red girdle. They generally have their heads shaved, 
or the hair cropped short, and go about bareheaded. The higher lamas, 
howover, wear semi-circular red caps. 

The ritualistic instruments are three in number. The bell, the sceptre 
or thunderbolt, and the prayer-cylinder. The bell is used during the per¬ 
formance of daily servico. The sceptre is called tho sera-pun-dze. It is 
said to have flown away from India and to have alighted at Sera in Tibet. 
An annual festival has been established in its honour. The prayer-cylinder, 
the mani chkot-khor, or the precious religious wheel, is a very ingenious 
instrument. The body of it is a metal cyliuder about S inches in 
height, and from 2 to 2 inches in diameter. The axis is prolonged to 
form a handle. The cylinder is filled with rolls of printed prayers and 
charms, which revolve as the instrument is turned round. Every lama 
carries a chhos-khor, which he keeps perpetually turning by a gentle motion 
of the hand, assisted by a cubical piece of iron fastened by a ohain to the 
outside. Some of them have the sacred sentence Aunt l Mani padnte kun ! 
engraved on tho outside. 

Cylinders about 1 foot in height are placed in rows round the temples 
and are turned by the votaries before entering. Still larger ones are some¬ 
times seen near villages turned by water. 

Religious Buildings .—?The principal are as follows:—The gonpa, or 
monastery. This word signifies a “solitary place/' because monasteries, 
according to the directions of Sakya Muui, are always built far from the 
bustle of towns and villages. A general description of a monastery is 
given under the heading “ Buildings.” Convents are only separate monas¬ 
teries walled off from the rest of the buildings. 

Lha khang, “ God’s house," or temple. These consist of single rooms, 
square and unadorned outside, and filled with'images and pictures. The 
images are generally about half life size, made of unburnt clay and 
painted. 

Ldbrang, a lama’s house. Where no monasteries exist, the lamas live 
in separate houses, called labrang. 

Chorten, an “offering receptacle.” A dedicatory pyramid ereoted in 
honour of Sakya Thubba or of somo of the holy Buddhas. It consists of a 
square basement, surmounted by four steps, on which stands the dome, or 
principal part of the edifice, which in shape is an inverted truncated cone. 
The dome is surmounted by a lofty pinnacle, crowned by a sacred cresoent- 
shaped emblem. These buildings vary from 15 to ,80 feet in height, and 
are carefully constructed of brick, plastered over and pninted. 

Kagani is a largo chor-ten with a roadway leading under it. It is 
placed at the entrance to villages and houses. ( Drew.) 

Bungten, a “ bone-holder,’’ is a pyramid erected either over the corpse 
of a lama, or over the ashes of a king or person of consequence. The ashes 
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are placed in an urn together with numerous relies. Vide " Funeral ceremo¬ 
nies. " ( Cunningham.) 

Mani, a dyke, or pile of stones. These are long and thickly built-up 
walls, covered with thousands of flat stones bearing the holy inscription 
n Aum l Mani padme hurt l” This, according to Klaproth, signifies, " Oh 1 
the jewel in the lotus. Amen!" General Cunningham translates it, “ O 
lotus-bearer hunt” Occasionally it is seen on the side of hills, the letters 
being formed of stones fixed in the earth, and of so vast a size as to be 
visible at a considerable distance. The mani, or sacred walls, are from 4 
to 5 feet high, and from 6 to 42 feet broad, varying in length from 
10 and 20 feet to nearly half a mile. Very large ones are met with 
near L6h. They are also seen near villages and by the roadside. The 
path invariably divides and goes on both sides of the wall, so that the pas¬ 
senger may always keep it on his right. The inscribed slabs covering these 
walls are votive offerings from all classes of the people. They are bought 
from the lamas and deposited on the mani for the attainment of some par¬ 
ticular object, such as the birth of a son, or a good harvest. ( Cunning - 
ham — Drew.) 

Cairns are met with at the summit of almost every mountain pass. 
They are crowned with the horns of wild sheep, ibex, &c., placed here as 
votive offerings by shepherds. {Drew.) 

Tsha-khang, an image-room, containing images and medallions. The 
images are sometimes of metal and sometimes of clay, gaudily painted. 
The room is also furnished with numerous instruments of worship, with 
lamps, bags of graiu, and bowls of butter, the latter sustaining a wick 
whioh constantly burns. It is hung with banners, and the walls are often 
adorned with paintings. The lamas periodically assemble here to worship. 
The people occasionally pass in and bow, but no women (so Mr. Drew 
understood), not even the nuns, enter the image-room. The service is per¬ 
formed at sunrise, noon, and sunset. It consists of the recitation or chant- 
iug of portions of their scriptures, accompanied by musio. The musical 
instruments used are large sliding trumpets about 6 feet long, large drums, 
and large brazen cymbals. During the service incense is kept burning, 
and offerings of fruit, grain, and even meat are mado to the figures of 
Sakya Thubba, &c. ( Cunningham — Drew.) 

The lamas are jovial and good-natured. They will willingly conduct 
Europeans over their monasteries, and even into the sacred image-rooms. 
The superior of a monastery is always appointed from LbAsa, but the rest 
are recruited in the country. With nuns the monastic life is apparently 
optional, and is only adopted by the friendless and homeless. A woman 
merely shaves her head and goes to a monastery and becomes a nuu ; if she 
wants to go away she lets her hair grow, pays a small fine to the lamas 
and goes away. (BeHew.) 

The monasteries hold large lands and they receive support from the 
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people. Many of them have libraries. The books are merely long narrow 
sheets, collected between two boards. The characters are beautifully 
formed. 

Printing .—Printing has long been known and practised in Tibet, but 
only by engraved stereotype wooden blocks and not by moveable types. 
New works are rarely undertaken, but the printing of the standard religions 
works is still carried on with the same old blocks that were in use upwards 
of a hundred years ago. For the ordinary prayer rolls, a thin brownish 
paper is used, but a much finer paper is used for books. ( Cunningham .) 

Mask dance by lamas. —Dr. Bellew gives a description of a curious mask 
dance which he witnessed at the monastery of Hemis : “ At length we were 
conducted to a court in which a company of lamas entertained us with a 
pantomime performance, the subject of which none of us understood. It was 
a very grotesque spectacle in imitation, we were told, of Chinese devil-dances. 
The designs on tho rich silken robes of the monks were evidently from the 
celestial empire. Most of the masks represented the heads of wild animals, 
and there were some of ogres and demons. The performance consisted of a 
wild sort of dance round a flagstaff in the centre of the court of the prin. 
cipal temple. The musiciaus commenced some very lively and discordant 
music, and the daucers at once set in motion, began to caper and whirl, and 
fling their limbs about, the whole circle the while keeping its form and 
revolving round the centre pole/’ 

Moorcroft observes that these dramatic representations usually form 
part of the ceremonials at religious festivals. 

Revenue .—Formerly the chief sources of the revenue were — 

(1) A tax on dwellings. 

(2) A duty on merchandise. 

The poorer classes, being unable to pay either in money or kind, were 
obliged to pay by bodily service as labourers. The duties were partly taken 
in money and partly in kind. The tax on houses was regulated according 
to their size, from R7 for a large to Rl-12 for a small house. Under the 
gyalpo's rule tbero were 18,000 houses paying in all R36,000. Tbe 
monasteries and crown villages were exempt from this tax. 

The following was the gross revenue under the gyalpo’s rule 


R 

House tax.. . . . . 30,000 

Customs • . . . .. . . . . . 18,000 

Tax ou brokers.6,700 

Presents from government officers ...... 6,000 

Amount alionated for support of monasteries ... * 8,000 

Amount derived from crown villages ..... 4,000 


Total revenue, . 70,700 
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The salary of the kahlon, or prime minister, consisted of half tho 
amount derived from the oustoms, and half of that derived from the tax on 
brokers,».«., Hi 1,850. 

The gyalpo's income was about 249,000. But his actual income was 
nearly double this amouut, for he was chief trader in his own dominions ; 
and as all his traffic passed duty free throughout Ladak, he always realised 
between 240,000 and 1150,000 a year. His average income from all sources 
thus amounted to one lakh of rupees (£10,000). 

The various charges defrayed by the State were few in number and 
■mail in amount, as all the principal publio officers had the privilege of 
trading duty free. The salaries of the paid officers amounted in all t® 
about 220,000 per annum. 

The military charges were nil, as each family was obliged to furnish one 
soldier, whenever called upon to do so, and to feed him during his term of 
service. (Vide “ Military resources. ”) 

Revenue under Kashmir rule. —Under the present mahardja, the reve¬ 
nue in 1887 amounted to about 1154,000 a year, of which 1142,000 was 
obtained from the cash assessment on land. The balance was made up 
by land revenue, payment in kind, by the sale of borax, Baltpetre, stamps, 
tea. The chief officer is the wazfr, who is also Kashmir Joint Commis¬ 
sioner under the treaty of 1870. [Ramsay.) 

Weights and measures.'- -The weights of Ladak are tho latti and man 
{or maund)— 

1 batti — 2 Indian seers, or 82 chitaks. 

8 batti = 1 man of 16 seers. 

“ The only other Ladakf measure with which I am acquainted is the 
khdl. It is the universal measure for all kinds of heavy produce, but 
more especially for grain. It is of two kinds 

(1) The del-khdl or weight khdl. 

(2) The shur-khdl or measure khdl. 

** The common kbdl, whether by weight or measure, is the well-known 
quantity of a sheep’s load [luk-khdl), which is equal to 8 battis or a 
maund of sixteen Beers. This is usually named khdl, but wluu larger 
measures are mentioned, the prefix is always used, such as— 

Ta-khal (a horse-load) = 4 maunds, or 64 seers. 

YakMdl (a ydk-load) = ditto.” [Cunningham.) 

The following weights and measures are taken from General Strachey’s 
reports:— 

Lineal measures.— The smallest in common use is tho sor or sormo. 

1 sor = a finger’s breadth (the Indian angul). 

5 sor = 1 lakpa, or hand’s breadth. 

2 lakpa = 1 bito, or short spaD with tho fore and little fiugcr. 

12 sor = tokaug, or full span with the thumb. 
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11 to = skangeng, or short cubit from elbow to wrist. 

2 to = 1 tugang, or long oubib with tbe hand extended. 

(The long cubit, or tu, averages about English 16 inches.) 
4 tu = 1 domgang, or fathom. 

500 dom = 1 gyangtak, or mile (1,000 yards?) 

8 gyangtak = 1 paktsat, or league. (No actual computations 
are ever made by the mile and league, journeys being 
reckoned by the day.) 

Nyiama = a day's journey. 

Phet = \ day's journey. It is also called tail-lam, or “ breakfast half¬ 
way." 

Smaller distances are reckoned thus 

Miktong — eyesight, or as far as one can see a man distinctly. 
Dagang = bowshot. 

Corn measures. —For corn and salt the Tibetans have a measure of ca¬ 
pacity. Those generally used are the bre ( vulgo de), the bo, and the ial. 
20 de always = 1 ial. 

From 2 to 5 de = 1 bo. 

There are several varieties of bre and khdl, differing in size, name, and 
use. The principal are— 

Pogbre = ration measure (tbe smallest). 

Punbre = interest measure. 

Ongbre = harvest measure, the largest of all, and used for agricul* 
tural purposes. 

The measures are roughly made of wood, with a separate bottom, and 
sometimes bound with iron hoops. 

Approximate English equivalents. 

1 kh&l 3= about f of a bushel. 

1 bro = about 1} pints. 

1 bo (na) = about S quarts. 

U'eights, Troy.— A skarma («.«,, star) = the grain or minim. 

2} skarma = 1 kagang. 

4 ka =* 1 shogang. 

10 sho = 1 shangang. 

60 shang = 1 shilka or dotsat, or Chinese ingot (silver). 

The last of these, the shilka, is the standard, and weighs about 166} 
Indian tolas. 


English equivalents . 

1 skarma =» 6 grains. 

1 ka = 15 grains. 

1 sb o = 1 drachm. 

1 shang = 1$ oz. 
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Avoirdupois — 

4 flliang or pore = 1 nyagang or negn (>.<*., mark on steelyard). 

20 nega = 1 kal. 

10 to 15 kal = a man’s load. 

The nega = of a Chinese ingot, or about Jib. 

The kal = 71b avoirdupois. 

The Tibetans do all their weighing with steelyards. (//. Slrachep.) 

Routes. —In Tibetan every road is called lam. 

Lam-ch/ieu is a highroad. 

Gya-lam, a passable road. 

The principal road is from Kashmir vid I.eh to Ydrkand. The only 
others of any importance, and used by tiaders, arc the roads from Leh to 
Lhfaa vid Garo, and to the Panjab, vid Rupshu, Lahoul, and Knlu. 

The following roads have been used by the different in vaders of Ladak:— 

(1) The route from Skardu to L6h, leading up the Indus valley, 

by All Sher of BaltistAn, about 1600. 

(2) The Rudok road from the east, by the Sokpos in 1686. 

(8) The route from Kiahtw&r to L6b, rid the Suru valley, used 
by ZorawAr Singh in 1834. 

Besides the above, there are many less frequented and more difficult 
roads, used chiefly by the people of the country in passing from their own 
districts into the next, such as— 

(1) Tho road up the Shyok. 

(2) The roads leading into Zanskar. Those by-paths are called 

Lam-lhan, or Lam-d&gpo, *>., “ little roads." (Cunning¬ 
ham.) 

LADAK PROPER—Lat. Long. Elev. 

The central and most populous district of Ladak, from which it is 
sometimes called Mangyul, or the district of many people. It stretches 
along the Indus in a north-west direction from Rupshu to the frontier of 
BaltistAn, a length of 120 miles, with an average breadth of 83 miles. 
Its area is about 4,000 square miles, and the mean elevation of the 
inhabited portions, as deduced from observations along the Indus, 11,500 
feet (10,500?). 

It is bounded on the north by the Kailae range, on the east by the 
Indus, south by ZanskSr, aud west by Purik and Suru. (Cunningham.) 

LA DO LALDI—Lat. 33° 9'. Long. 75° 16'. Elev. 

A range of mountains crossed by tbo road from Jamu towards Kashmir 
between Landra fort and the village of Bilaur. 

This name signifies, in the hill language, the bride and bridegroom; the 
range is said to bo so called from the sad fate that befell a newly-wedded 
pair of lovers, who perished on the summit. The ascent on the south side 
is somewhat steep and stony, that on the north being much more gradual. 
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There is a flak hut close to the summit, near which water is procur¬ 
able, ( Bates.) 

LADRIAN—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 32'. Elev. 

A small village in Kishtwar, containing two houses inhabited by Hindus; 
it is situated a few miles north-west of Doda, below the path leading 
up the Lidar Khol valley. 

LADRtf—Lat. 84°. Long. 75° 2'. Eiev. 

A village in the Vihew pargana, situated on the table-land at the foot 
of the mountains, about 5 miles east of Pampiir. It may also be reaoked 
from the village of Lalitpur, on the right bank of the Jhelum, by an ex¬ 
cellent road over the table-land ; following the base of the mountains, the 
distance is about 3 miles. There is likewise a good path which crosses 
the range to the east, communicating with the village of Pastuni in the 
Tr6l valley. 

The population of Ladru consists of about thirty families of zanrindars, a 
mulla, hurkara, blacksmith, carpenter, and two cowherds. There are many 
fruit-trees about the village, and much cultivation of both corn and rice,. 

Rather more than a mile north-east of the village, in a gorge on the 
slope of the Wastarwau mountain, there is a patch of cultivation and a 
clump of fine trees, watered by a small rill which flows from the Dudar 
N6g. This spot was granted in jagir three generations ago to Jfwan 
Gusain, a Kashmiri pandit; it is now held by Nund Gopi, his descendant. 

LA GANSKIEL or GANSKIEL-LA— 

Lat. 83° 8.' Long. 79° 15'. Elev. 

A low pass, on the road from hSh to Gartok, about 14 miles south pf 
Chibra. The Indus near here is fordable in summer. In winter it is 
crossed on the ice. The pass is on the borders of Ladak and Chinese 
Tibet. (Moorcroft.) 

L AGMAR—Lat. 83° 17'. Long. 75° 81'. Elev. 

A village in KishtwXr, situated on the top of the spur which runs down 
through the north end of the Lidar Khol volley, between the headwaters 
of that stream. It contains four houses, which are built of stone and 
timber, and have flat roofs. The inhabitants are Hindus. 

This village is the point of separation of the roads leading from Doda 
into Kashmir, by the Brari Bal and the Periston valley. 

LAHAN-I-TIIAL— 

A stream which rises in the lofty mountains on the south side of the 
Tilail valley; it flows in a north-westerly direction, and empties itself into 
the Kishan Ganga, lat. 84 a 87', loDg. 75° O', opposite the village of 
Barnai. 
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The sides of the valley in somo places are quite perpendicular. There 
seems to be no sign of a glacier-bed like that in Tilail, but walls of green 
slate and limestone rocks, The valley is very narrow, only room for the 
stream at the bottom : the sides are very steep. The southern side of the 
nala is half as high again as the northern. 

LAHAN TOUR—Lat. 83° 43'. Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 7,049'. 

A hill which rises about 850 feet above the level of the plain, about a 
mile and a half south-east of Shupion. The hill is composed of amygda¬ 
loid trap, and is surrounded by a sort of natural glacis; it is bare of trees, 
except a few on the top, and one or two here and there on the sides. A 
most extensive view of the valley of Kashmir, is obtained from its Bummit. 

LAIIOUL— 

A district lying south of ZanskSr and south-wc9t of Rupshu, separated 
from them by the Bara Laoha range. It formerly belonged to Lad6k, 
but is now attached to British India. Tho route from Kulu to L6h 
passes through Lahoul, and enters Ladik by the Bara Lacha pass. 

LAII SHAHPtfR—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 74° 48’. Elev. 

A village in the Lar pargana, picturesquely situated at the foot of 
the Sofapur mountain, on the right bank of the Sind river, at the western 
extremity of that valley. ( Vigne .) 

LAHWAL— 

The namo applied to the drainage of the Lolab valley ; this stream 
unites with the Kamil, lat. 34° 81', long. 74° 18', near the village of 
Mogalpur, and forms tho Pohru river. 

LAKHIMPTTR— 

A local division in the eastern portion of the district of Jas rota. Before 
the treaty of Lahore this division belonged to Gulab Singh, but according 
to the terms of that treaty it clearly belonged to the British Government. 
It was, however, made over to Gulib Singh. {Crawford.) 

LAKHIMPtfR—Lat. 32° 28'. Long. 76° 38'. Elev. 

A village in the district of the Bame namo on the right bank of the river 
Ravf. There is a tbana here situated in a small roctangular fort, ( Win¬ 
gate.) 

LAKUNG or LUKUNG— Ft</« “ Ldkung. ” 

LAKZUNG —Vide " Lokhzuno. ” 

LALAD-Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 74° 80'. Elev. 

A village situated near the mouth of a wide valley between two table-lands 
about 2 miles south of Sopur, just to tho west of tho path leading toward 
Gulmarg. 
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The village, which is shaded by a fine clump of chunfir and other trees, 
contains a masjid, and fifteen houses inhabited by zamfndars, a mulla, a 
dum, and two pandits. 

It produces rice and a little cotton, and other dry crops. Amrgad, which 
lies at the edge of the morass, just to the north-east of Lalad, on the path 
from Sopur towards Gulmarg, was founded about three years ago. It con¬ 
tains about twenty houses, and is surrounded with rice cultivation. 

LAL GHULAM—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A towor situated on the eastern slope of the Fir Panjal pass, about 2 miles 
from AKabad Sarai, where the defile is extremely narrow. The name is 
also given to the portion of the road between Alfab&l Sarai and the tower, 
where there is a causeway built upon the steep and rugged face of the 
mountain. This causeway was built by order of Shdh Jnhfin. 

It was owing to the treachery of the two chief men of Shupion, who 
bad been sent forward to this tower to watch the movements of the enemy, 
that the Sikh army was enabled to penetrate the valley of Kashmir at 
Shupion, A.D. 1819. ( Vigne — Hiigel.) 

LAL KHAN KI GARHI—Lat. 34°. Long. 74° 32'. Elev. 

A spur which juts out into the south-west side of the valley of Kashmir 
to the west of Kdg. It is said to derive its name from a fort, which waa 
built upon its summit by Lai KhSn, wherein he defended himself after his 
defeat by Az4d Khdn, the Pathau governor of Kashmir, about A.D. 1788. 

lAl khol— 

The name of an old canal in the Zainagir pargana, concerning which the 
following history is related. It is said to derive its name from Lala Reyna, 
an opulent and benevolent resident in the pargana, by whom it was con¬ 
structed. On its completion, rice cultivation was successfully introduced 
into this arid district; but after its designer's death, the canal was permit¬ 
ted to fall into disrepair, and the cultivation failed. King Badsh&h caused 
the channel to be repaired, and connected it with the Pobru river, and once 
more rice was successfully cultivated. After this king’s death, succeeding 
rulers permitted the canal to remain uncared for until the year 1917, 8am- 
vat (A.D. 1860), when the Wazir Panu again repaired it, and one crop, 
which yielded 700 kharwars of rice, was produced. Scarcely, however, were 
the works completed, when the embankment unfortunately broke, and the 
waters escaped. Consequent on the expense which had attended the 
repairs, amounting to Chilki R80,000, no further attempts have been 
made to utilise the canal, and but very little water is found in its 
channel. 

Rice cultivation in the Zainagir pargana is now confined to a few fields 
surrounding the villages of Tujjar and Shows. 

L ALL A—Lat. 84° 86'. LoDg. 73° 58'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawer, situated on a flat-topped spur, above the right 
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bank of the Kishan Ganga. Though it contains but five houses and a 
mssjid, the village covers a considerable extent of ground. It is supplied 
with water by a stream from the hills. There are a few shady trees about 
the place, and one or two eligible spots for encamping. Wild tigs and vines 
are found in the neighbourhood. 

Below the village there is a rope suspension bridge across the Kishan 
Gangs, communicating with the village of Boogun, which lies almost op¬ 
posite. Both rice and corn are cultivated. 

LA LOR—Lat. 33° 15'. Long. 75° 8 O'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwir, situated on the top of a spur, above the right bank 
of The Lidar Khol stream. 

It contains seven houses, three of which are inhabitod by Hindus and 
four by Gujars. There are some line trees about the village, and consider¬ 
able cultivation. A shepherd's path from this village joins that between 
Borkan and R&mb£n. 

LALPtfR—Lat. 34° 30'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

The chief place, tahsfl, and thana station of the Lol&b pargana, is situnted 
in a very fruitful district towards the south-east end of that valley. The 
housqp, which are much scattered, number about sixty, a large proportion of 
the inhabitants being Iliudus. There are also a few sepoys located in the 
place. A stream flows through the village, furnishing an abundant supply 
of water. From Lalpur to Mogalpur, near the junction of the Lahwal and 
Kamil rivers, is considered two marches, though on an emergency it may 
be made in one. There is likewise an excellent path to Alsu, near the 
margin of the Wular lake; the distance is about 9 miles; other paths 
pross the same range of hills to the south of Lalpur. Good encamping 
ground; supplies abundant. (Montgomerie—Aylmer,} 

LALU— Lat. 34° 35'. Long. 76° 22'. Elev. 

A village said to contain 25 bouses in Kargil (Baltistin). It lies at the 
head of a small valley which joins the left Bide of the Indus valley in 
lat. 34° 39' and long. 76° 24'. 

The inhabitants are Muhammadans. (Aylmer.) 

LAM— 

A mountain valley which openB into the north-east end of the Wullar par¬ 
gana. It is drained by a shallow stream, which flows iuto the Arphal 
stream, near the village of Pastuni. The village of Lam is situated at the 
western end of tho valley. 

LAMA GtfRTJ—Lat. 83°. Long. 77° 85'. Elev. 

The first marob from Lingti (at the junction of the Yunam and Tsarap 
.streams), up the latter river vid the Paukpo La. Road tolerably good and 
essy, but beyond this difficult. (Cavley.) 
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LAMA KYENT, i.e,, MONK’S VILLAGE— 

Lat. 84° 15', Long. 78° 18'. Elev. 12,200'. 

A halting-place on the right bank of the Shyok, -six marches from L6h 
by the winter Karakoram route. Travellers either halt here or at Shyok 
on the opposite bank. ( Drew — H. Straehey.) 

LAMAYURU— 

A kardari or collectorate of the provinces of Ladak. It consists of the 
following villages—Lamalyuru, Witnla, Phatuksa, Yelehung.and Lingshit, 
the largest being Lamayuru which, inoluding surrounding hamlets, contains 
IOC houses. 

This is a high lying district. There is only a single, somewhat 
inferior crop. 

Phutaksba and Yelchung are separated from Lamayuru and Wanla by 
the Sbingela wbat is only opened for four or five months in the year. 
Cash revenue about B2,200 besides taxes in kind. 

This district is very impassable. {Aylmer.) 

LAMAYARU or LAMAYURU— 

Let. 84° 2o'. Long. 76° 50'. Elev. 11,520'. 

A halting-place, situated half-way between Kharbu and Nuria, on the route 
from Srinagar to Lfli, and below the crest of the Fotu La which lies west 
of it. The rest-house lies under two steep cliffs, on whose summit ia 
perched a large monastery. It contains twenty monks {lama) and eight 
nuns {ehomn). “ Their superior is always appointed from Lhasa, but the rest 
are recruited iu the country.” There is some cultivation here, a narrowstrip 
lying for some length above the sloping valley bottom. When Moorcrofi 
visited Ladak, there were said to be about 500 monks and nuns attached 
to this monastery. They do not all reside together, but are dispersed 
amongst the people. A road goes from here to Zanskdr,—Padam, the capital, 
being eleven marches or 106 miles south. {Bellew—Moorcroft — Drew.) 

Cowley Lambert says: “This place was certainly the most curious I 
bad yet Been. It is built among sand and gravel rocks, the tope of whioh 
are everywhere surrounded by little gods' houses. The inhabitants' hduses 
are built below these.” 

In 1888 the placo with a few outlying houses was said to contain 40 
houses, 10 ponies, 55 horned cattle, and 1,000 sheep and goats. {Aylmer.) 

LAMSA—Lat. 34° 56'. Long. 77° 85'. Eler. 

A crest crossed between the Saser pass and the Karawal Dfwan at 8 
miles from Tutiyaluk and 3 miles above Changlung. Ascent from the latter 
very steep. {Trotter.) 

LANAK PASS—Lat. 32° 48'. Long. 78° 40'. Elev. 18,100'. 

Lies 15 miles east of the southern end of the Tsomorari lake, and is 
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crossed on the route from Spflf to Changchenmo vid Hanld. It is in the 
range forming the watershed between the tributaries of the Indus and 
the Sutlej. Dr. Thomson crossed it on the 18th September, from a camping 
ground (Dongan?) 5 miles from its western base and situated on the left 
bank of a stream flowing down from tho pass. “From our encampment 
the mountains appeared easy of access and rounded in outline, and we com¬ 
menced the ascent by a nearly level walk across the gravelly plain. At an 
elevation of over 16,000 feet the vegetation was quite alpine. After a 
mile we left the ravine (through which the stream flowed) and ascended to 
the open gently sloping ground on its left. The surface was, as usual, dry 
and gravolly. We continued nearly parallel with the ravine, and crossed 
it again a little further on. It was not dry, and its steep, stony banks were 
covered with bushes of dama. Still gradually ascending, we crossed the 
ravine a third time, where its bed was upwards of 17,000 feet. Leaving 
it, the ascent became steeper as we advanced. A rounded ridge lay on the 
right, and we rose nearer and nearer to its crest. The top of the pass was 
nearly level for several hundred yards, and covered with boulders, princi¬ 
pally granite. The outline of tho mountains was generally rounded, and 
they rose gradually in both directions above the pass. View on all sides 
extensive, but country barren. No villages or trees to be seen. Lake 
Tsomorari ulso not visible. No snow on the pass (September), but a steep 
mountain, half a milo to the right, was still covered with snow to at least 
600 feet below the level of tho pass. The descent was at first gentle, but 
very 60 on became steep to the bottom of a valley in which a small stream 
was running.” Cunningham gives 18,746 as the elevation of the pass. 
{Thomson,) 

LANDRA—Lat. 33° 8'. Long 75° 14'. Elev. 

A much-scattered village in the province of Jarou, situated about 47 miles 
north-east of Jamu, on the road towards Ramban. It contains a fort 
of no great strength, built on the top of a spur, which juts out over a 
torrent which flows down through the village. The fort is an oblong 
structure, about 35 feet long by 80 feet broad, built of stones strength¬ 
ened by bands of timber, and roofed with mud on a layer of brushwood. 
At each corner, except the south-east, it has a bastion. The walls, which 
are loopholed, are highest on the west side, where they have an elevation 
of about 20 • feet; on the north they are about 15 feet high. The east 
side overhangs the stream, and is inaccessible. The fort is commanded 
from a distance of about 800 yards to the east, and partially so at about 
60 yards to the north. The garrison is said to number eighteen sepoys; 
just outside the walls, near the banks of the torrent, there is a baoli 
of clear cold water. 

LANGA-LACHA —Vide “ Lacdalang. " 

LANGBUT LA —Vide “Ribeeano La.” 
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LANGKARESHtf—Lat. 84° 29'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

A small village in the Uttar pargana, containing four houses inhabited by 
zatmndars. It lies about half a mile south of Shalurah, to the nest of the 
path leading from that place towards Sopur. The village contains a few 
trees, and is surrounded by rice cultivation, whioh is irrigated by a small 
stream. 

LANG-KARTZE or LANG KARCHU —Vide "Kartzb.” 

LANGRPtfRA—Lat. 84° 19'. Long. 73° 34’. Elev. 

A small village containing a customs post, situated on the right bank of 
the Jhelum, about 8 miles south-east of Mozafarabad, on the road 
towards Baramula. {Allgood.) 

LANKA—Lat. 84° 22'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 5,187'. 

The Lanka island, or Zaina Lunk, lies on the south-eastern side of the 
Wular lake, near where the Jhelum enters it. This islet, which is the only 
one in the lake, is the subject of several traditions. According to one of 
these, the Wular .once extended to the vicinity of Sumbal, and the extent, 
therefore, to be traversed, exposed the boats to Budden gales of wiud, and 
occasioned frequent loss of lives. To prevent Bucb accidents. King Zein- 
ul-abdin (who reigned in A.D. 1422, and was theeighth and most re no wil¬ 
ed of the bAdshahs or Muhammadan rulers of Kashmir) determined to form 
a half-way landing-place, and accordingly had ordered an immense pile of 
stone and rubbish, derived from the Hindu temples, which had been demo- 
dished, to be thrown into the water, and thus formed the substratum of the 
island, to which, in ridicule of Hindu tradition, he gave the name of Lanka. 
Another story is, that the capital of Kashmir formerly occupied the site 
now covered by the lako, but that it suddenly sank, and was submerged 
by some great convulsion of nature. Zein-ul-abdin, it is added, caused the 
lake to be explored for some rolics of the catastrophe, and the buildings 
now on Lanka were constructed, by his orders, of fragments recovered from 
the water. 

The island is quadrangular in shape, covering abont two acres; its 
longer sides, north and south, are about 95 yards long, and its shorter, 
•which are east and west, about 75 yards; it is covered with trees, chiefly 
mulberries, many of which aro entwiued by grape vines. 

Some years ago the island was inhabited, but a fakir now lives there in 
dismal solitude. The surface of the water around is covered so thickly 
with the lotus and singh&ra plants, that the island can only be reached in 
a small light boat. 

A beautiful and extensive view may be had from the Lanka island; 
but in the later months of summer, mosquitoes swarm in this portion of 
tho lake. {Moorcroft — Yigne—Ince — Orowse.) 

LANKA lik — Fide "Marsbmix La." 
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LANKA PAMBAY—Lat. 83° 37'. Long. 75° 5'. £lev. 

A village situated at the east end of the Diosur pargana; it contains a few 
huts surrounded by some cultivation, and lies on the path leading towards 
the Briugliiu—Lanuor valley. 

LANKA ROCK or PEAK—Lat. 82° 57'. Long. 77° 43'. Elev. about 19,000'. 
A boundary mark between Lahoul and Ladak, near Lingti, from which 
place to the summit is a steep, rough climb of over 4,000 feet. It is a most 
conspicuous object, and visible from almost every side. (Caj/lcy.) 

LANNOR—Lat. 33° 36'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

This village is situated on the west side of the Bringhin-Lannor valley, a 
beuutiful strath amid the mountains between the Diosur pargana and the 
Sbdhabdd valley. It contains ten or twelve wooden houses, which are iu 
a rather ruinous condition, besides two new brick buildings. There is an 
abundant supply of water from a small stream which flows down from the 
hills. 

LAOCHE LA — Vide “ Khardong Pass. ” 

LAPCHUK— 

“ The L&pchuk or commercial embassy from Laddk to Lhdsa is believed to be of very 
old standing, and before the Dogrd conquest it was probably the means of transmitting 
tribute as well as of keeping up trade, but nowadays it has no political significance 
It was established on its present footing in A.D. 1842, when a treaty between Laddk 
and Lhdsa was made which determined the existing north-east frontier of Laddk and 
began the peaceful relations between the two States which havo subsisted ever sinoe. 
The arrangement is that every three years a kafila should leave Laddk for Lhdsa, con¬ 
sisting of 270 horso or yak loads of goods, and conducted by a representative of the 
roahardja chosen by the governor of Laddk. For just that number of loads is oarriage 
provided by the Lhdsa authorities from Garh to Lhdsa on the outward journey, and from 
Lhdsa to the first villages or eucampmeuts in Laddk on the return journey. The maha¬ 
raja’s representative is always taken from a Laddk (Tibetan) family of eminenoe, as no 
other person, not even a Dogrd of high rank from the mahardja’s own court, would be 
welcomed, probably indeed would not be received into the grand lama’s capital. The 
post of leader of the lapehuk, though held only for one turn, ie much valued, as it 
generally enriches the family, between whom and the mahardja's government the pro¬ 
fits of the trade are divided. The goods sent from Laddk are dried apricots, which 
constitute the most bulky part of the consignment, currants, saffron, kottzobin, and 
textile fabrics from European and Indian looms ; on the return the chief goods are shawls 
wool, and tea. Complimentary letters signed by the governor of Laddk are sent to th 0 
grand lama and his ministers, and to the heads of oertain of the monasteries, and with 
each of them goeB a small present, tho nature of which is laid down and does not vary. 
The embassy, which is absent nearly a year, brings baok corresponding letters and 
gifts. The leader transacts bis business with the ministers, but pays ceremonial visits to 
the grand lama. It appears that he is always well treated, and that tho arrangements 
for his journey are carefully made. Besides this triennial embassy, of whioh the last set 
out from Laddk in 1871, and the return compliments by Lhdsa, there is a yearly kafila 
from Lhasa, consisting also of 270 loads, for which carriage isfound by the mahardja's 
government within his border, the reason for this additional party being that as only 
about a quarter of the whole route lies in the mahardja's territories, and as the cost of 
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carriage falls heavier in proportion on the Tibetan government, the latter look* to re¬ 
imburse itself by a more frequent venture. The same formalities are observed on either 
side in regard to this as to the triennial embassy." (GHrdlettone.) 

“ l!ut in addition to the.presents," writes Mr. Elias, “taken by the 

lapchuk from LadAk, he is also provided with the following, which he pays to the 
treasurer of LhAaa:— 

Co.'s a 

10 bags gold dust, value B8 eaoh . , . .80 

1{ seers of saffron ....... 60 

5 piooes native cloth, eaoh of a separate colour, value 

about HI eaoh.6 

Total . 135 

“ These three items are known as tahtal, or ground tax, and a receipt is given for them 
by the treasurer, whioh the lapohuk brings back to the wazir of L&dAk. 

" It is difficult to estimate precisely how far the tahtal paid or presented to the 
treasurer of LhAsa is regarded by the Tibetan authorities as nazar or tribute; but by the 
government of Kashmir it is certaiuly looked ujjon in the light of a present of oeremony 
only, and as a return for the provisions, &o., with which the agent and his party are 
supplied during a part of their stay in LhAsa. Further, the last of my informants oa 
this subject (the man who acted as lapchuk to LhAsa in 1877-78) says that no mention 
is made of the Min Sur jagir, either in presenting the tahtal to the treasurer or the 
presents to any of the other authorities. The treasurer is a servant of the native gov¬ 
ernment, and is appointed by the Deva Jung, or great lama, not by the Chinese offioi&la, 
and his receipt sets forth that the tahtal has been paid into the Deva Jung's treasury. 

“The facts (1) of the treasurer giving a formal receipt, while the other recipients 
of presents give none, (2) that he sends no return present, and (3) that the word 
tahtal means literally ‘ land tax, ’ would be reasons in favour of regarding the present or 
payment made to the LhAsa treasurer as tribute paid by the mahaT&ja’s government to 
Chinese Tibet. But against this must bo placed the following considerations : ’ (1) that 
so far as those best acquainted with the contents of the agreement of 1842 are aware, no 
mention is made of tribute in return for the Min Bar jagfr j (2) that tahtal of similar 
value, &o., was given by the lapehuka for many years before the agreement was made; 
and (3) that iu those (third) years when no lapchuk goes to LhAsa, no tahtal is paid by 
the mahardja’s goverument, though the revenue of the jagfr is collected as usual. 

“ The distinction between presents of ceremony or friendship on the one hand, and 
tribute as a sign of dependence or vaRBalsge on the other, is frequently very loosely drawn 
by Asiatics, and the names of their taros, duties, &c., do not always designate accurate¬ 
ly the purpose for which they are levied. Thus, as far as I am able to judge from such 
enquiries as I have made, I am inclined to think that noither the presents nor the tahtal 
seut by the maharaja s government to the LhAsa authorities can rightly be regarded ss 
tribute (or nazar) either for the Miu Bar jagfr or for any other consideration ; and fur¬ 
ther, that the Min Sar jagfr is viewed by the Lhasa authorities as a local matter con¬ 
cerning the Gartok proviuce only, and entirely soparato from the agreement regarding 
the lapchuk.” 

Mr. Henvey, the officer on special duty, however, remarked;— 

“ Whatever the Kashmfris may think of the tahtal and presents, I have no doubt 
that the Chinese regard them as tribute." 

The Minsar village belonged to the rnjA of Ladab, who was conquered by 
the, DogrAs, who thus became owners of Minsar. But the rajA of LndAk 
probably paid tribute to Lhasa for this village, aud now the Dogras have 
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to Bend a triennial mission of Ladikfs, just as we have to send a Burmese 
envoy to Pekin. {Hamtay.) 

LAR— 

A pargana in the Patan zilla of the KamiAj division ; it compvises the 
western portion of the Sind valley. The tahsil station is at Arats. 

LAR—Lat. 82° 85'. Long. 76° 51'. Kiev. 

A small village in the Basaoli district, situated on the top of the spur 
above the left bank of the Chil stream, about 9 miles north of Basaoli. 
There is a good deal of cultivation about the place. 

LARCH—Lat. 34° 21'. Long. 74 15'. .Elev. 

A village situated near the left bank of the Mawar river, on the path 
leading from Sopur towards the Karuao valley by the Tutmari Gali. 

LARDO—Lat. 34.° 14' Long. 77° 11'. Elev. 

A small village of three or four houses on the left bank of the Indus in the 
Rardari of Saspul (Ladtfk). Just above here the Indus is crossed by a 
shaky bridgo. A road leads from Lardo to the Zanskdr valley via the 
Spangling pass, which Ward says is not open before June 15th. (dyInter.) 

LARIA—Lat. 38° 54'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village in the Tral valley, situated at the north-eastern extremity of 
Awiutipur wudar, or table-land, on the path from Sursu towards Tral. It 
contains a masjid, and twenty houses inhabited by zamindars, a mulla, a 
dum, and a paudit. There is much rice cultivation about the village. 

LARIKP0R—Lat. 83° 54'. Long. 75° 3'. Elev. 

A village and gbit situated on the left bank of the Jholum, a few miles 
south-west of Awdntipur. 

LARtfN—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A large village in tho Nowbug valley, situated on the left bank of the 
river, rather more than a mile south of Nowbug; it contains two masjids 
and fifteen houses disposed in three clusters. There is a considerable 
amount of rice cultivation about the village. 

LASHIPUTHAR—Lat. 34° 19'. Long. 75 19'. Elev. 

A hamlet situated on the left bank of the Nicbinai stream, near its con¬ 
fluence with the Sind, about a mile north-west of the Sonamarg; it con¬ 
tains three houses, surrounded by a little cultivation. 

LASIR MOU PASS— Vide “ Thanglasgo Pass." 

LATAPtfR—Lat. 83° 58'. Long. 75°. Elev. 

A village situated at the foot of the Sonakrund table-laud, on the right 
bank of the Jhelum, a few miles south-east of Pampur; it contains a masjid, 
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and about fifteen bouses inhabited by zamfndars. Saffron ia extensively 
cultivated on the plateau between this village and Pamptir. 

This village is the representative of the anoient Lalitpura, founded by 
King Lalitaditya (A.D. 693 to 729). 

There is nothing actually on the spot, beyond its name, to indicate its 
history; but at the neighbouring village of Ladu, which lies about 3 
miles north-east by a good, broad, level path, there are ruins of two temples. 
(Growee.) 

LATCHIPURA—Lat. 34° 11'. Long. 74° 8'. Elev. 

A village ia the Dochin district, situated in the valley some miles north 
of Qingl. There is said to be a path from this village iuto the Karnao 
valley. 

LATHtf PASS—Lat. 85° 34'. Long. 74° 33'. Elev. 

A much-used pass between Gor and the Sai valley. It is used by both 
men and cattle, but is closed by snow from December to March. It issues 
from the mountains at Dam6t in the Sai valley. It may be reckoned 
as two days’ journey from Gor to Damdt. Water and firewood are pro¬ 
curable eu route, but there is no wood below Sul&t or above the oave of 
Boto Banial. North of the Lathu pass and to the left of the stream are 
three big caves. One is colled Dobai Haiii, the other Boto Bani&l, the 
third Naro Banial. Dobai Harii ia close to left bank of the Lathu stream, 
at about 60 or 60 feet above the foot of mountain. It can shelter 200 
goato, and is so used in summer. Boto Banial ia situated about 1 mile 
north of Dobai Har&i, and about 800 feet west of Lathu stream, and nearly 
100 above the foot of mountain. Shelter for 160 goats. Naro BaniAl lies 
less than half a mile north of Boto Bani&l, about 300' above the base of 
the mountain : it is the largest of the three caves, accommodating 1,000 
goats. The path to eaoh of these caves ascends from the stream, and that 
to Naro Banial is rather difficult: there is no access from any other side, 
the hills being steep and precipitous. (Ahmad Ali Khan.) 

LAZGUN PASS —Fide “ Digar La.” 

L£H—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A kardari or eolloctorate of the province of Ladak. It oontains ten villages, 
the principal ones being L6h, Phiang, Pitak, and Sobu. Stok, the large 
village opposite L^h, belongs to this kardari, but forms the jagfr of the 
heir of the ex gyalpo of Ladak, 

The total revenue is over 6,000 rupees in cash, besides considerable 
taxes in kind. 

The mean height is about 11,000'. There is only a single’crop of wheat, 
barley, peas, and beans. The number of fruit trees (apricots and apples) 
is very limited. Vegetables grow well if properly looked after, ( Aylmer .) 
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LEH—Lat. 84° 10'. Long. 77° 87'. Eler. 11,688'. 

The capital town of Laddk; is situated about 8 miles from the right 
bank of the Indus, at the apex of a triangular-shaped valley that rises gra¬ 
dually as it recedes from the river. The town lies about 1,000 feet above 
the river, and oocupies the slope, aud surrounds the base of a low spur 
on the east side of the valley, while the centre and west side are occupied 
by extensive tracts of cultivation. The fields rise in terraces and are 
watered by little rills drawn from a stream which flows down the centre of 
the valley. The streets are disposed without any order, and forma most 
intricate labyrinth, and the houses are built contiguously. A good baz£r 
has, however, been built by the Dogrds. “ Entering from the direction 
of Kashmir, we pass through a small gateway and find ourselves in a long 
wide, and straight bazfir, the houses being regularly built and uniformly 
whitewashed. The most conspicuous building is the royal palace of 
the formor gyalpo, a fine-looking building, 250 feot in length and 
several stories in height. The outer walls have a considerable slopo, as their 
thickness] diminishes rapidly with their increase of height. The upper 
stories are furnished with long, open balconies, and the walls are pierced 
with a considerable number of windows. Tho beams of the roof are 
supported on carved wooden pillars, and covered with planks painted in 
various patterns on the outside. The building is substantial and plain." 

Outsido the town are several plantations of willow and poplar trees, 
which make good camping grounds. Small hamlets aro scattered over the 
cultivated portion of the valley, and about a mile south-west of the town ib 
a fort built by the Dogrfji conquerors on the banks of the Leh rivulet. 

The fort consists of a muin wall about 25 feot high, square in trace, with 
bastions at the corners and in the eentro of tho sides. From outside to 
outside this is about 800 feet. The barrack-rooms aud stores are built 
against this main wall inside in two stories. 

The walls are loopholed and small guns can be placed in the bastions. 
In the centre of the inner court is a low building. 

There is an outor loopholed wall 12 or 15 feet from tho main wall, and 
outside this again is a dry ditch with masonry escarp aud counterscarp. It 
could be flooded fairly easily. 

These walls are built of sun-dried bricks and are musket-proof. 

The armament consists of six short old guns, about 2i inches bore. 
There are no sher-bachua to be seen. The garrison consists of twenty 
artilley-meD, a company of regulars and some irregulars. 

The place ia often used as u prison. 

It is somewhat out of repair. 

It would be difficult to assault, but could offer no resistance against a 
field-gun. 

It is commanded within a mile by the hills to the west. * 

The accompanying sketch is ouly approximate. (Aylmer.) 
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Johnson and Ney Elias reckon the popnlation of Llh at about 2,500 in 
winter, and 3,000 to 3,500 in summer. It consists of Ladakfs, Kashmfrf 
and Turki merchants (most of the latter are only settled hore a short time, 
returning ta Y&rkand after having disposed of their goods). There is also 
a hybrid class called Argont, mostly of Kashmiri and Ladaki parentage. 
Wazir Rodha Kishen said that in 1888 the number of houses was 400: 
the number of shops in the bazdr was 130, of which fifty remained open all 
the year round; the remainder were open during the months of July, 
August, and September. 

The foreign commerce of Lad&k is principally one of transit with 
the town of IAh for a sole mart or entrepfit. The different lines of traffic from 
Yarkand, Chinese Tibet, Kashmir, and the Panjib, meet here. Prior to 
1868 traders were much oppressed by the exactions and heavy duties levied 
by the Ladak officials. For the purpose of developing Central Asian 
trade, 'a commercial treaty was concluded in 1870 between the Govern, 
ment of India and the Maharaja of Kashmir. Since then a Joint Com¬ 
missioner is appointed annually by each government, vested with certain 
powers. They remain in Laddk during the trading season, and look after 
the interests of the traders from different countries, and settle disputes, See. 

The population of Lih varies greatly, as during the trading season there 
is a great influx of merchants from the Pan jib, Kashmir, ancTKashgiria, 
the traders from the south generally exchanging their goods with the men 
from the north, so that, as a rule, the same trader does not go right through 
from the Panjib to Yarkand. The traders arrive about July and most have 
left by November. The late Mr. Dalgleish, however, left Lih with a 
caravan of goods for Yarkand in December 1882, and made a successful 
journey across, but the dangers of so late a start from Lih are considerable. 
As a rule, the traders do not keep their ponies or mules in L6h, but send 
\thern down to Shushot on the Indus, where there is very good grazing 
during the summer months. 

Very good lucerne grass is grown at Leh and neighbouring villages, 
and is in great demand for ponies. There is a travellers’ bangalow next to 
the British Joint Commissioner’s bouse. ( Aylmer — Manifold.) 

Four roads lead from L6h to Yirkand across the Karakoram range, 
for the Changcbenmo routes can, in an extended sense, be regarded as 
branches of the main line of traffic; indeed, it sometimes happens that a por¬ 
tion of a caravan, consisting of mules, parts company with the main body 
consisting of ponies, at Aktagh, near Shihidula, and proceeds to Lad&k 
vxd Changcbenmo, while the latter comes down the main route; the 
Karakoram may be therefore considered to be crossed by— 

(a) The road leading from Leh across the Khardong pass, up the val¬ 
ley of the Nubr£ river, and thence across 
• This is the ordiuwy summer route. tte Saser and Karakoram passes to 

Shtihidula* 
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• Thi. It the winter route for inch tlnu W Tlle road leading from L£h 
u th# Digtr put it open. There it alto a across the Digar pass into the valley of 

road from Uigur to tho Nubri valley, and .t,, c i_i • _ _ , J ,. 

tliiw it the summer route for tuch time at ** ie “"y°k river, and thence across the 
the Khardong it doted. Karakoram pass to Shdbidula.* 

f Thit It the winter route when the Di- ( c ) road leading from L6h up 

gnr pest U doted. It is along this route the valley of the Indus, and thence 
that Mr. Show advocated the construction ru 1 , , ... , 

of an nll-the-year.round road. across the Changla pass and to Shyok 

village and up the Shyok valley to the 

Karakoram pass and Shdhidula.f 

(/*) The road leading from L6h up the valley of the IndiiB, aud thence 

\ Thie is the old Chancchenmo route. UCr08S tho Changla pass to Tankse, 

§ This is the western Changcbonmo ronte and over the Changchentno and Lingzi- 
discovered by Ur. Cayley. Ihftng plains of Aktf gh and Shahidula.J 

or from the Lingzithang plain down to the valley of the Karakash river to 
Shfihidula.§ 

According to Mr. Shaw the direct route over the Karakoram via Nubra 
was much more difficult than the branch route through Changchemmo vid 
the Karakash river and Karstagh pass to Wahab Jilga. He wrote:— 

“ Beyond the Indue there are two sets of roads to Ytfrkand, which may be classed 
under the hoads of tho Karskoram lino and Cbangchenmo line. When I had tho honour, 
in 1869, of submitting to His Excellency tho Viceroy a memorandum on the routes, the 
comparison lay between the old or Karakoram route aud that vid Changcbonmo across 
the high plateaux of Lingxitbang aud the Soda plain. Now, however, a new and more 
eligible route has been pointed out by Dr. Cayley and followed by Mr. Forsyth's return¬ 
ing party from YArkand. If the first-explored Changohenmo road was preferable to the 
old Karakoram one, there can be no doubt that the line taken by Dr. Cayley and Mr. 

Forsyth is distinctly superior. 

The superiority of the latter route .... 

n (l) Khsrdonx, 17,000 It.; Digar, 17.030 ft.j may be thus summed up. Instead of four high 

0t passesll (two of them covered with glaciers 

« ?;;«,°TOt' 850 “• « nd thr *« minor, though difficult ones, we have 

* (11 four P»" ,0 » altogether,^] wbiuh ore on a par with 

($) Changing, 18,910 ft, t,ie of those by the old route, ana on 

The^hslvhtlrfire!^are°'taken from the '• Lad.k “° D ' ° f Whi< * hTB 8n0 , W , 0r ; ce ^ fonnd "» 
Gasetteer.” the summer. Instead of the difficult and don^er- 

oua forde of the Shyok (at only one of which a 
boat can be used),** we have no water higher than the knee to cross. Instead of four and a 

•• On th® summer rout® th® Bhyok !■ erased half days from tjrass to grass..the 

only twico. one® betw««n Khardong or . . , 

Digar and Sattl, and once again at north baa® of new route has first one camp without grass, and 

Rfler interval of four days one or possibly 

Utter place a lerry.boat waa at»rt«d by Mr. Elias two more.on which noca- 

In issi or 1883. Both boita in mi. in uie. a • t. ... . 

Tho boatmen >re paid out of th* Joint Commii- 8,0D ' alone tnere is a chance of the horses going 
■loner.'fund. Tin S«ir ta»tiWD jet R90jnr an entire dav without Vrnrincr 

■c»«on, tho Sattl boatmen H90 per sueon. the " , ™ y CnOUl K razm g. 

ferry-boat* do not c*rr» baraaxe aoimali; then* 1 he difference in point of roughness and labor!- 
hire to iwlro, but even durlnjr the time Ilia k . 7 . , 

Shyok la In 8ood, vim., July »n<l Auguat, they ou * no89 between the two routes cannot be ex- 
are very widow drowned In the | attempt ; they pressed by a contrast of numbers .... 
are waabed away and laud lower down the , J .... 

stream. It muat, moreover, be remembered that the old 

Sblaw-a remark’iriujit^tiaTo been°appli»d* , to the route P MMS through gorges where it is difficult, 
Uo^r-T.n d \t.'io^ h V« t n“%o“med 0 o”r lh hJ; atyd over glacier passes where it is impossible, 
broken. Then th® Bhyok hos to b« forded fro- Koop the road in ordor # while the course of 
quautly, and Ud. 1. at plum r.r, daugwoua. lhc otLer j, cbie% over plain> „ tliroUjfh wide 
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I (1) Khardon*. 17,000 ft.; Digar. 17,030 ft., 
or Cbangla, 17,590 ft. 

(2) Sa-er. 17,820 ft. 

(3) Karakoram, 19,800 ft. 

(4) Buget, 17,610ft. 

5 (1) Changla, 17,690 ft. 

(2) Miraeraik, 18,400, ft. 

($) Changing, 18,910 ft, 

(4) Karattgh, 17,710 ft. 

The height® given are taken from the *• Ladak 
Gasettoor.” 


tatter plaoc al®rry*boat was #t*rted by Mr. Elia® 
In 1884 or 1883. Both boat® are now in use. 
The boatmen are paid out of the Joint Commis¬ 
sioners’ fund. The Baser boatmen get R90 n«r 
season, tho Batti boatmen H80 per season. The 
ferry-boat# do not cart* baggage animals ; these 
hare to awiro, bat even aarlng the time the 
Shyok is In flood, vis., July and August, they 
are very seldom drowned In the attempt; they 
are washed away and land lower down the 
stream. 

In th® winter the Shyok is frozen over. Mr. 
Shaw's remark must have been applied to tho 
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Tillage* ..... While firmly believing in the superiority of the improved 
Changobenmo line over the old ronte, one muet admit that traffio is the only final and 
decisive test in oomparing two roads. With equal artificial advantages the best of the 
routes will certainly, in the end, be picked out by those who habitually use them ..... 
But we are far from having reached that stage yet. Not a single native caravan has 
yet traversed the lateat line vid Changchenmo .... TLoro has not yet been time 
for them to do so .... Thus the only Changchenmo route as yet practically 
known to merchants is that whioh the neglect of certain Kashmir officials strewed with 
the dead bodies of some 200 horse* during Mr. Forsyth's upward march .... But 
even setting aside this terrible and unnecessary mortality, the state of all the new routes 
up to the present season has been this. Each merchant and caravan has had to discover 
the ronte afresh, partly assisted, it is true, by hearsay descriptions, and partly by half- 
obliterated traces of predecessors. In those wind-swept regions of shifting sand or of 
gravel, there are no marks to direct the traveller, who must feel his way along, nearly at 
random. Even if he succeed in taking the right line, it is odds but he missee the right 
camping ground, near the grassy side-valley or hill-slope, which affords the only chance 
of grazing for his cattle for the next 20 miles .... Let us compare this with 
the case of the well-known old route by the Karakoram, where - custom has made the 
traders at home in every yard of the way. Each blade of grass within grazing distance 
contributes to the support of the animals. Camping grounds are so arranged as to make 


the most of the few advantages of the road. It is obvious that until the traders’ know, 
ledge of the new ronte in some measure comes up to their knowlodge of the old, the 
former will not have a fair chanoe. For this purpose both road and camping grounds 
must either be distinguished by nnmisUkeable and permanent marks (a difficult thing 
in such a country), or else each party must be aooompanied by men thoroughly acquaint¬ 


ed with the route .... Again, anothei 

• The two cues differ, ud It !■ doubtful whether 
euoh * traffio would spring up ou the Chaugcbenmo 
route. 

In the cue of the Karakoram route we hare the 
Bater peas close to the low-lylug and fertile valley 
of Nubri, and there ere Tillage, and cultivated lands 
so miles beyond LSh and within IS mllet of the Baser 
pete. 

On the Changchenmo line, villages end cultivation 
cease a few rallce above Tankee, which ie 56 mllea 
from L.h. There le a email patch of cultivation at 
I.ukung on the Hangong lake, bnt for practical pur- 
poses the country beyond Tankee may be said to be 
uninhabited, save by a few Tartar shepherds, who 
wander about from place to place grating their cattle. 

t Village on aouth aide of Paogong lake, about 
II or 16 miles born Lukuog oamping ground. 


Commissioners must take their place in 

t The provision of euppliee along s regularly fre* 
quouted road In a mere matter of time and mon«y, 
but thi point for consideration K could supplies be 
furnished along the ChanKohenmo ronte at prioes 
whioh traders could afford to paj. without re¬ 
solving not to come strain by that road t lam in¬ 
clined to think they could not. at any rate at placet 
more distant than Gogra. 


point on which the artificial advantage* are 
not equal it the assistance afforded to the 
caravans by the country people. The men 
ofNubrtf reap an annual harvest by sending 
their yaks, with provisions, across the Baser 
pass to meet the traders .... On the 
new route this mutually advantageous traffic 
has not yet sprung up,* and the losses incur¬ 
red by the villagers whose cattle were em¬ 
ployed .... 1870 will not encourage 
them to begin. Again, till such time aS {lie 
Tankse and Pangong t people find out the 
advantage of doing it themselves, the Joint 
providing inpplies in the Cliangoheomo 
valley .$ . . . . In short, it seems that we 
have the choice between an inforior bnt 
frequented road, and a superior but un¬ 
developed and (at present) unfrequented 
road. If the Joint Commissioners are oon- 
fined to the former, the trade lose* thei 


prospective advantages promised by the adoption of a better line. If the latter ie 
exclusively chosen, their jurisdiction would, at least for some years, bo confined to an 
empty tract, while the trade would be flowing unprotected through a parallel channel. 
One horn of the dilemma is entirely avoided, and the other partially, by fixing on a line 

which, while taking in the whole of the 
5 Tbs town of Uh Is, I presume, referred to. better route, also includes the terminus,§ 

or a most important point of the old and usual road. At the tame time, it would prob. 
ably be wise to reserve liberty of changing on to the other road if at a future time it 
be found that the great test of traffio withholds its sanction from the new route.” 
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The Karakoram route is, however, preferred by most traders. It 
has the great advantage of shortness from L4h to Shdhidula c id the 
Khardong-Saser passes, being 240 miles; while vid Changchenmo the 
distance is 816 miles, and where grain has to be carried for the feed of 
animals thi is of the utmost consideration. The only people who really use 
the Changchenmo route are the Panjab mule-men, who do not feed their 
animals on gram, but let them subsist on such grass as they can pick up; 
the mass of trade is, however, carried on ponies, and they being fed on gram, 
distance becomes of primary consideration. On this route traders are 
obliged to hire yaks to carry their loads over the Khardong (glacier) 

pass.* These yaks are hired at Leh 
and discharged at Khardong village. 


* In the middle of summer, when the Digstr 
puss in free from snow, they might go vii 
Digar instead of via Khardong, but the Digar 
is vory steep on the Ldh side, and, as a matter 
of fact, traders always prefor, if possible, to go 
by Khardong to hire yAks for the two marches 
between Lth and Khardong village. 


and the hire paid is R2 per yak. 
From Khardong to Changlung (or 
Nubrii) the road is fairly easy; the 
next two marches, viz., to Tutyalak 
over the Changlung pass (also called Kar&wal Diwan), and to the Shyok 
river, over the Saser pass, are long, hard marches. Laden horses can 

f The Saser glacier is not very difficult for and do pass over this road,")' but, ag 
horses to cross, at it is not very stoip, r.nd is a rule, traders wish to spare their 
covered with snow. , „ , r ,, 

horses as iar as possible, so that 

they may be better able to endure the fatigues of the onward journey 
from the Shyok to Sbdhidula. For this reason yaks are hired at Panamikb, 
one march on the Ldh side of Changlung, which is a very small village, 
where yaks are not obtainable. 

For the journey from Panaraikh to the Shyok the hire is R4 per yak. 
It may, therefore, be considered that in going by the summer road, R6 per 
horse-load is expended on yak hire between L6h and tho Murghi nala. 
When coming from Yarkand to Leh the case is different, for no yaks 
remain for hire at the Murghi nala , and traders are therefore obliged to 
make their horses carry their loads over the Saser pass; but on arrival at 
Khardong village, they hire yaks at R2 each to carry their goods to Leh. 
Thus the total expenditure on yak hire for the double journey to and from 
Ydrkand vid the Saser route is R8 per horse-load. ( Bamtay .) 

LfiH PASS— Fide" Khardong Pass.” 

For details of trade, vide Trade Reports. ( Cunningham — Drew—Cayley.) 

LEHINDAJAR-Lat. 88° 55'. Long. 75° 16'. Elev. 

A small village inhabited by Gujavs, situated on the mountains on the 
west side of the Dachinpara pargaua, on the Bhugraur path leading into the 
Tr&l valley. 

LELAM—Lat. 84° 39'. Long. 73° 59'. Elev. 

A village situated on the mountain-side, above the right bank of tho 
Kiahan Ganga, almost opposite Karen, It contains five houses. There 
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ire also two houses surrounded by fields on the path below the village; 
this hamlet is called Kascr, and is the highest point where rice cultivation 
is met with in the valley of the Kishan Ganga. 

LEPTRA— 

A valley, the southern prolongation of the basin of the Tsomorari lake. 
(Fide “Pirsa River.” (H. Strachtg.) 

LERI—Lat. 33° 87/. Long. 73° 59'. Elev. 

A village in the Kotli district, lying about 9 miles north of that town 
on the road to Punch. It possesses a very fine spring, which rises in a baoli 
by the side of the path, from which a considerable rivulet is formed. 
There are about twenty-five houses in the village, the inhabitants being all 
Muhammadans. Dry crops, including a little cotton, are grown. 

LIDAR— 

The Lidor, or the '* Yellow *’ river, is formed by two mountain torrents 
which, flowing from the north and north-east, unite near the village of 
Palgam, lat. 84°, long. 75° 22'. The eastern stream trickles from the snow 
on the southern slopes of the Panjtarni mountains, and, as the Gratinpura, 
flows into the Shisha Nig, which is connected with another small lake called 
the Zamti Nag, fed by a glacier; from this latter lake the peculiar white 
colouring matter of the Lidar seems to be derived Leaving the 
Shisha Nag the stream flows in a westerly diroction, joining the nortLern 
branch, which rises on the northern slopes of the Gwashbrari, or Koluho, 
mountain, and is joined by a stream flowing from the Tar Sar and Chanda 
Sar. After the junction of these torrents, just south of the village 
of Palgim, the river flows on a rapid and unnavigable stream in a south¬ 
westerly direction, separating the parganas of Dachinpara on the right 
bank from Kaurpara on the left. In its passage through the lower part of 
the valley, the river separates into numerous channels, and on gaining the 
vicinity of Islamabad, its rapidity ceases with the rockiness of its bed, 
and at the places of junction with the Jhelum, just north of that town, its 
dull and muddy streams are scarcely less than that of the Jhelum itself,. 
( Vigne — Montgomerie-^Ince.) 

LIDAR— 

This valley opens into the south-east end of the Kashmir valley, giving 
passage to a river of the same name. It extends in a northerly direction 
from near Islamabad to Palgam, a distance of about 22 miles, and 
includes the parganas of Dachinpara and Kaurpara. , At Palg&m the valley 
divides into two defiles, which stretch obliquely : one towards the north-west, 
pointing towards the Sind valley, which may, it-iesaid, he'reached by a 
footpath following the coarse of the Lidarwat stream; the other toward* 
the north-east, leading up to the Shisha Ndg, and the sacred cave of 
Amrnath. 

At its lower end the valley is 3 or 4 miles wide, but at its upper 
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end only a few hundred yards; it is bounded on both sides by mountains, 
which are increasingly lofty, especially in its upper half, and, when the 
altitude admits of it, they are covered with dense forest. Cultivation does 
not extend beyond 8 miles north of Palgdm. There is a road along the 
valley, whioh follows the left bank of tho river as far as Palg4m, and 
then takes the eastern defile towards the Shisha Nag and the Amrnath 
cave. This path is practicable for ponies, and is yearly traversed by 
pilgrims of both sexes, some of whom are very decrepit. 

It is possible, though a matter of some difficulty, to reach the Sind 
valley from the Amrnith cave, by following the course of the Panjtarni 
stream, but only in the^early spring when tho snow-bridges are firm. 

Jacquemont states that he found copper ore in the Lidar valley* 
( Vigne — Cunningham—Montgomerie — Ince.) 

LIDAR KHOL— 

The torrents which form this stream lake their rise on the slopes of the 
mountains bounding the south-eastern extremity of the Kashmir valley, 
uniting near the village of Lagmar. The stream then flows in a southerly 
direction through a narrow valley, emptying itself into the Chandra 
Bh&ga, lat. 83° 9', long. 7 5° 82', a few miles west of Doda. The Lidar 
Khol is not fordablo south of Lagmar; the road from Doda to K&mban 
crosses it by a kadal bridge at the village of Gauiki, and there are similar 
bridges at the villages of Karoti, Manzami, beneath Lagmar and Borkan, 
and at Gay, on the eastern branch ; there is also a rough bridge of the 
tangeri description between the villages of Kai and Gotalo. The district 
drained by the stream is called the Siraz valley; it is principally inhabited 
by Hindus, and is said to form part of the R&mban pargana. 

LIDARMONT—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 75° 11'. Kiev. 

A village and ghkt situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 2 
miles north-west of Islamabad, just above the junction of the southernmost 
branch of the Lidar. 

LIDARWAT—Lat. 84° 10'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 9,600', approx. 
The name given to that portion of the valley of the Lidar river whioh is 
situated near its source, at the junction of the stream which flows from the 
Tar Sar and “Chanda Sir, The valley here opens out and is in places 
densely wooded. Above is the valley of Kolahoi^and to the west there are 
routes to the Sind valley, and also to Trahil and Pam pur. {Wingate.) 

LIKAR—Lat. 84° 18'. Long. 77° 15'. Elev. 

A village of seventy or eighty houses in the kardari of Saspul (Ladak). 
It is situated on a torrent of the same name, which joins the Indus just 
above the village of Saspul. There is a monastery here built three hundred 
years a go, which contains oue hundred monks and nuns, and belongs to 
the yellow-capped sect of lumas (Jjrlmer.) 
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LIKOHE—Lat. 83° 44.'. Long. 77° 58'. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Indus, a few miles above Upshi, 
and about 40 miles above L6h. The road from here to L6h for the first 
4 miles is not practicable for laden animals. It crosses two lofty spurs 
by a succession of stone steps rudely put together. Four miles above the 
village, the Indus is crossed by a rickety wooden bridge, which is gener¬ 
ally washed away in summer. {Reynold»~-Aylmer.) 

LILAHAR—Lat. 83® 57'. Long. 74° 59'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, between Aw&ntipur and 
Pampur. 

LILAM—Lat. 34® 28'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

A village situated at the north end of the Machipura pargana. The 
founder of this most flourishing village was Sirfr£z Khan, a native of 
Yusafz£i, who was in the service of Shaikh Ghul&m Din, and first settled 
in Lilam in A.D. 1846, when the whole of the neighbourhood was a 
jungle. ( Montgomerie.) 

- LIMBAR—Lat. 84° 10'. Long. 74° 13'. Elev. 

A village in the Dachin district, situated on the slopes of the mountains 
above the right bank of the Jhelum. There is a footpath from 
this village leading over the hills into the Karnao valley. 

LIMSORA—Lat. S3 C 9'. Long. 74° 59'. Elev. 

A village in the Riasi district, situated Borne miles north-east of that 
town; it lies in the jungle near the left bank of the ChenSb, which is 
crossed by a rope bridge to the north of the village, below K'ubhi. 
{Vigne.) 

LINGTI or SARCHU—Lat. 32° 55'. Long. 77° 88'. Elev. 

A camping ground at the junction of the Yunam and Lingti strea ms . 
It is passed on the route from Kulu to ItSh, and lies about 11 miles 
north-east of the Bara Lacha pass, on the boundary between Lahoul and 
Ladak. No rest-houso or supplies of any sort. 

The Phalang Danda, another boundary mark near here, is called 
Lingti by the people of Kulu. (Fide “ Phalang Danda.") 

LINGTI PLAINS— 

Lie abovo Lingti, and though presenting a fine level expanse of grass, wjth 
abundance of fuel (dama or Tibetan furze), have no surface water, and 
cannot be irrigated, so that in this dry climate cultivation would be 
impossible. {Cayley,) 

LINGTI STREAM— 

Rises near the Bara Lacha pass, and following south-east joins the Yunam 
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river a little below the Phalang Danda, and close to the Lingti (or Sarohu) 
camping ground. 

The junction is on the borders of Lad&k and Lahoul. (Cayley.) 

L1NGZITHANG PLAIN or AKSAI CHIN—General Elev. 17,300'. 

A barren, elevated, and uninhabited region, lying between the range that 
runs parallel with the Changchenmo valloy on the north and the Lokh- 
zung range. Portions of it are crossed by the three routes leading from 
the Changchenmo to the Karakash valley. ( Vule “ Routes.”) 

Near the Nischu camp the plateau has an elevation of 18,630 feet. 
The plains are undulating, the hills being low, and with such .easy slopes 
that a horse may be galloped over them anywhere. ( Johnson .) It bears 
traces of having been the bed of a large lake, and at present, contains" 
two salt lakes, which in July covered areas of about 16 and 60 square 
miles respectively, and are probably much larger in April and May on the 
melting of the snows. 

-The burtsi or wild lavender (Artemisia) is the only vegetation, and 
that is not found abundantly. It is used both for fuel and fodder. The 
only animal usually seen here is the Tibetan antelope, though the wild yak 
may also be found in places. Mirages are frequently visible. 

A high wind begins to blow almost daily at 10 a.m. from the west 
or south-west. It increases to a hurricane towards the afternoon, then 
gradually subsides, and by midnight the air is agaiu still. Travellers have 
not unfrequently been killed by this wind, which at times is so cold as to 
destroy vitality in a very short time. In addition to this, both men and 
cattle sufEer very much from the rarity of the air. Drew says that “ the 
plain extends north and south for 16 or more miles, and that the dis¬ 
tance from west to east must he 50 or CO milcB. On the south are the 
low Bioping hills lying north of the Changchenmo valley, on the west are 
bolder hills and even snowy peaks ; in these there is a gap leading down 
to the Shyok river. The Lokbzung range is the northern boundary. 
This begins on the west with two pcakB between 21,000 and 21,000, and 
continues at from 18,000 to 19,000 feet, a rango of irregular hills, steep, 
rocky, and peaked. To the east-south-east the plain at first seems hound- 
less, but again from some points summits of mountains become visible, 
which probably belong to an enclosing ridgo.” On the 12th September 
the plain was white with snow. 

“ The soil is all clay, covered with flinty stones and rough agates. ” Not 
a vestige of grass. 

LIRROW—Lat. 83° 39'. Long. 75° 1'. Elev. 

A email village situated neav the right bank of the Vcshau, about 8 
miles west of Kulgam. ( I*ce .) 

LISI— Lat 33° Jl'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A hamlet in Kishtwar, containing but two lints inhabited by Hindus. It 
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is situated on the hill-side, above the left bank of the Lidar Khol, close to 
Bagu. 

LISSU—Lat, 83° 40'. Long. 76° 26'. Elev. 

A village situated in a small, well-wooded valley, which opens into the east 
side of the Nowbug Nai, a little north of tlie village of Nowbug. It con¬ 
tains two houses, and is watered by a torrent from the hills. 

LITTAR—88° 49'. Long. 75° 3'. Elev. 

A village situated in the Showra pargana, of which it is the tahsfl station. 

It lies to the north of the Zainapur wudar, on the left bank of the 

Rembiara. 

LOANG—Lat. 82° 46'. Long. 76° 50'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated above tho light bank of the 

Siowa river, about midway between Bani and Sertal Marg, the encumping 
ground at the foot of the southern slopes of the Chatardhar pass. The 
village, which lies under the mountains at some distance from the river, 
contains about thirteen houses inhabited by a mired population of Hindus and 
Muhammadans. There are some trees about the village, and plenty of 
space for encamping; supplies are procurable, and water is obtained from a 
stream. The village contains two small Hindu temples shaded by a stunted 
chutiar tree ; one is dedicated to the Diota Basku, and the other and larger 
to Sib Baba Adam, the father of mankind. 

LOCHAN on LOTSAM—Lat. 84° 27'. Long. 77° 18'. Elev. 

A village of six houses situated on the right bank of the Pashkyum river 
(or Wakha-ehu), and passed between Kargil and Shergol on the route from 
Srinagar to Ldh. The river here scoops its way through a narrow passage in 
the serpentine rocks. Path near village nurrow and difficult.^ (Bellew.) 

LOHAT— Lat. 34° 42'. Long. 74°. Elev. 

There aro two villages of this name in Upper Drawer, Haiti or Upper 
Lohat, and Bani Tali or Lower Lohat. They are both situated on the left 
bauk of a considerable torrent, which flows into the Kishan Ganga river. 
The lower village lies on the right bank of the river, just north of the conflu¬ 
ence of this torrent, on the path leading up the valley. The upper village 
is said to be distant about 4 ho* from the lower, and contains a masjid 
and twelve houses inhabited by zamindars, a mulla, a blacksmith, and a 
carpenter. In Tali Lohdt there are only two houses, surrounded by a long 
strip of cultivation on the river-bank. The encamping ground liej on the 
right bank of the torrent, near a mill; the space is confined, but pleasantly 
shaded by trees; somo caves in the rocks forming the bank of the Kishan 
Ganga would afford a considerable amount of shelter. The torrent which 
flows by these villages is called the BusBok stream; it is not fordable, but is 
crossed by a kadal bridge at Tali Lohfit. There is said to be another bridge 
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at the upper village, and a third at the Munnar Dok or paatarage, still 
higher up the valley. 

A path leading into the Kfighin valley by the Jo tar i pass, lies up the 
course of this stream, by which it is said the village of Burrawai may be 
reached in four marches, at such times as the pass is practicable. 

LOKHZUNG or LAK-ZANG, ».<?., thb “ EAGLE'S NEST” — 

Lat. 85° 1'. Long. 79° 81'. Elev. 17,200'. 

A camping ground on the most easterly of the routes leading from the 
Changchenmo valley to the Karakash. On a solitary rook about 200 feet 
high Dr. Henderson saw the remains of an enormous nest, “ probably of 
some raptorial bird, for the ground underneath was covered with fragments 
of bone, &c., &c.” A little water, fuel, and grass here. Thermometer fell 
at night to 7° F. on the 25th July. The camp is situated in a valley in 
the Lokhzung range. Montgomerie gives 16,400 aa the elevation of the 
camp, trigonometrical survey gives 16,340. ( Henderton — Drew.) 

LOKHZUNG RANGE—Lat. Long. Elev. 

linns from west-north-west to east-soutb-east and divides the Lingzithang 
plains on the south from the Kuenlun on the north. Its length is 60 
miles, its width from 16 to 20 miles. It is a region of rocky hills, with 
flat, dry, stony, valleys between them—not one continuous range, but a 
series of parallel ranges, which are broken through by valleys leading from 
the southernmost edge of the hill tract to the north-east. The breaks in 
the different ranges are not opposite each other, but in echelon, so that 
each valley zig-zags, and ultimately leads out on to the Kuenlun plains. 
The highest peak is on the west, 21,000 feet, the average height of the 
range being from 18,000 to 19,000 feet. The path traverses the range 
from Tso Thang (salt lake) to Thaldat, where there is another salt lake, 
a two days’ march. (Drew.) 

LOLX.B—Lat. Long, Elev. 

A pargana comprising a beautiful and very fertile valley, situated on 
the north-east side of Kashmir; the tahsil station is at Lalpur. The valley 
is oval in shape, and its surface is elevated and undulating; it stretches 
about 15 miles north-west and south-east, varying in breadth fromafew 
hundred yards to about 8 miles. It is traversed by a considerable stream 
called the Lahwnl, and is intersected in all directions by its numerous tri¬ 
butaries, which flow down from the surrounding hills, which are clothed 
by dense forests of deodar. North of the Sharibal mountain tho valley is 
thickly covered with jungle, and has little cultivation. On the north side 
the wudar or table-land is very strongly marked, and in two places it ex¬ 
tends across the valley, the road passing through a narrow defile. This 
table-land is covered with a thick pine forest, and a few Gujar families are 
its only inhabitants. There are extensive tracts of pasture ground in the 
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valley under the hills and along the sides of the spurs, and large numbers 
of ponies are grazed in the district. The Lol4b valley contains about 
thirty villages, which are mostly situated in the midst of groves of chunir, 
walnut, apple, cherry, alucha, and peach trees. 

There are eleven small lakes in the district, having an average depth of 
8 or 34 feet. They are covered with weeds, and afford great shelter to 
waterfowl. 

Vigne, in his description of the Lolab valley, observes that there is in 
the middle a large flat and circular space, a valley within the valley, the 
snuggest and most retired-looking region imaginable. This part of Lolib 
is about 54 miles in diameter, &Dd a morass, that appears to have been 
formerly a lake, occupies the centre; the sides are verdant, and more or 
less covered with jungle. 

He noticed a curious fact connected with the natural history of this 
part of the country, which would go far to prove that this singular punch¬ 
bowl is the most sheltered district in Kashmir. As evening drew nigh it 
was astonishing to observe the number of birds of the corvus genus who 
came to pass the night on its plain; ravens, crows, and jackdaws were seen 
in almost every direction, excepting the north, whither they do not repair, 
the country being comparatively barren. They appeared in the air above 
the mountain-tops, all moviug towards Lolab as a centre, and then sudden¬ 
ly, as they came in sight of their resting-place, darted downwards with 
surprising velocity, crossing each other in their zig-zag, irregular flight, as 
if they had been influenced by terror, or the fury of a driving hurricane. 
As they neared the ground, they gradually slackened their speed, circled 
over ita surface for a moment, and then alighted in such countless numbers, 
that the ground in some places was literally blackened with them. 

( Vigne — Montgomerie .) 

LOLPtJR—-Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 35'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, of which it is the tahsfl station. It lies 
10 miles west of Srinagar, and 8 miles north-east of the village of 
Firozpur, and forms the usual stage between these places, on the route by 
the Firozpur pass. 

LONDING or LUNGDUNG—Lat. 85° 45'. Long. 79° 25'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the most westerly route from Changchenmo valley 
to the Karakash, 17 miles north of Patsalung. Nearly 10 miles of the 
road between the two camps is covered to a depth of many feet with 
sulphate of magnesia. “ It caused a glaro which was most painful to the 
eyes, and irritated the face and hands. On the surface of the plain the 
salt had effloresced and become an impalpable powder, which rose in clouds 
as the horses waded through it, sometimes up to the knees. Underneath it 
was hard and crystalline, and crackled under the horses’ feet. At inter¬ 
vals there were lakes of strong brine. Fortunately we got over this plain 
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before the wind rose, for later in the day clouds of salt were raised by the 
breeze, and we saw the remains of a former caravan which had probably 
been destroyed in this way.” Camp at end of salt plain in a valley, where 
there is a little grass, and water is obtained by digging. Karakash valley 
10 miles north of camp. ( Henderson .) 

LONG KONGMA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A camping ground in the Lung Cku valley, botween the Kongta La 
and Lung Burma. 

LONG KONGMA RIVER— Vide “ Lung Chu.” 

LONG PARMA— Vide “ Long Burma.” 

LOS—Lat. 85° 23'. Long. 74° 55'. Elev. 

A village at tho junction of the Parashind and Astor rivers. 

With the neighbouring villagos of Popul, Dachiand Hapak,it contains 
thirty houses. {Aylmer.) 

LOTSUM— Vide “ Lochan.” 

LOWER—Lat. 83° 32'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A small villago situated towards tho upper extremity of tho Bring 
valley, on the right bank of the Tansau stream. 

The road leading towards Kishtwar, by the Marbal pass, becomes hilly 
and difficult for riding immediately after leaving the village. In the 
neighbourhood of Lower the cultivation is luxuriant aod the hills beauti¬ 
fully wooded. {Herrey.) 

LtTDAR MARG—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 

A collection of shepherds’ huts, situated on the slopes of tho Panj£l 
range, to the east of the Sang Safid pass; it lieB close to the pathways 
leading from the Kashmir valley, by tho Choti Gali pass. The marg 
forms a convenient place for encamping, for which it offers every advan¬ 
tage, being open, grassy, and watered by the Sang Safid stream. Forago 
and fuel abound, but no supplies are procurable. {Allgood.) 

LtJDURA—Lat. 84° 15'. Long. 74° 26'. Elev. 

A large village, situated on tho right bank of tho Jhelum, at a bend of 
the river between Sapur and Bavamuia. This village stands on high 
ground, and is shaded by fine troos. 

LUGHJUNG — Vide “ Lyakjung.” 

LtflLPtfRA on LALPTJR—Lat 84° 1'. Long. 74° 87'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana; it lies on the path about midway 
between Makahima and Drang, and is situated on tho west side of tho 
sloping spur. 

In the centre of the village, surrounded by a brick wall, is the zidrat 
of Saiad Muhammad Sahib, and near it a well-built filature. There is a 
masjid in the village, and twenty-five houses inhabited by zamindars, 
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a mulla, carpenter, blacksmith, a potter, and a cowherd. There are many 
fruit-trees about the place, and much rice cultivation. 

LUJYEN—Lat. 34° 2'. Long. 74° 55'. Elev. 

A Bmall village lying on the left bank of the Jhelum,' about 4 miles 
south-east of Srinagar. It is famous for its manufacture of the ebarse 
matting, which is U6cd for the awnings of boats and other purposes. 

LUKKING—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A halting-place at north base of. the Shinkul pass. No supplies, coolies, 
or fuel obtainable. 

LUKUNG or LAKUNG—Lat. 84° 0' 6*\ Long. 78 s 29\ Elev. 14.1 SA'. 
A camping ground on the Changchenmo route, situated 2 milen north 
of the western end of the Pangong lake. A few huts here, and a small 
patch of cultivation. Also a stream which flows into the lake. (Trotter.) 

LUKUNG STREAM— Vide “ Wata 

LUMKANG—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 79° 12'. Elev. 17,501'. 

A campiug ground in the Changchenmo valley, 18 miles north-east 
of Kiam, and 4 miles south of the Lumkang pass. Road from Kiajp 
crosses the stream immediately north of the hot springs, and then over a low 
spur at 8 miles, from whence it runs up the Lumkang ravine, which 
joins the ouo from the Kepsang pass 8 miles above Kiam. A little 
grass and burtsi here. Tibetan antelope very numerous. (Johnson.) 

LUMKANG PASS—Lat. 34° SO'. Long. 79° 10' Elev. 19,500'. 
Top of pass 8 miles north of Lumkang camp. Road lies up gradual 
ascent, and then descends gently down the ravine to Nischu. No snow 
(end of July). (Johnson.) 

LUNDPUR—Lat. 83° 54'. Long. 75° 3'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, a few miles south of 
Awantipur. 

LUNG BURMA or LONG PARMA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A good camping ground in tho Lung Chu valley, 31 miles from Shtisba 
and 24 miles from Tankse. At 4i miles from Shushal cross the Konkta 
La. Road stony; fuel and grass plentiful, (Trotter.) 

LUNG CHU RIVER, or LONG KONGMA, or LONG YUKMA— 

Rises near the Kongta La, and flowing north-west through the Lung 
Chu valley enters the Shyok just above the village of Sbyok. In December 
Trcbeek found the valley thinly covered with snow, and the rivulet runtaing 
along its south-western edge was frozen, but skirted by grass, in whioh 
two hundred yaks were pasturing. Large droves of yaks and sheep were 
seen here pasturing in the side valleys, or moving down to the India 
▼alley for the winter. Just above Tankse the Lung Chu is sometimes called 
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the Harong river. Below Tankee it is joined by the Durga stream from 
the west. ( Trotter — Moorcroft.) 

LUNGNI— 

The name of a stream which drains a narrow valley in the lofty mountains 
forming the boundary between the Dachinpara pargana and Maru Ward- 
win. It flows into the Lidar, lat. 83° 58', long. 76° 21', between the vil¬ 
lages of Bliatkdt and Mundra. A good pathway leads from Ledros in the 
Lidar valley to Jooknis in the Ward win valley through the Lungni. 
{Ward.) 

LUNGTUNG—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A halting-place on the left bank of the Zanskar river, 166 miles from Lih 
and above Padam. No supplies; fuel very scanty. 

LUNKHA or LANKAR-Lat. 84° 5'. Long. 78° 38'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the Changchenmo route, one stage from Panglung, 
on the south side of the Marsemik or Lankar La. There is a sarii 
here. Steep but not difficult ascent to top of pass. A little water. Trotter 
says there is only an uninhabited stone hut here. ( Trotter — Caylty.) 

LUNKHA—Lat. 85° 5'. Long. 76° 32'. Elev. 8,650', approx. 

The most easterly village of Khapalu (Baltistin), situated ou the left bank 
of the Shyok. It contains five houses. Camping ground very confined. It 
is passed on the Lih-Skardfi road. Two roads lead from it to Surmu,— 
namely, theJKhapalu road, which goes over the foot-hills and which is good ; 
and the river road, which goes down the left bank of the Shyok, and is very 
difficult and quite impassble for baggage animals. {Aylmer.) 

LUR—Lat. 38° 66'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

A village in the Dachinpara pargana, situated on the right bank of the 
Lidar. It lies on the path from Bij Behara towards Ganeshbal, at the point 
where the valley narrows very rapidly at the entrance to the wooded hills 
which intervene between the valley of Kashmir and the snowcapped 
mountains in the immediate vicinity. ( Ilervey.) 

LURAO—Lat. 33° 59'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Wullar pargana, situated on one of the main 
branches of the Arphal stream, about 4 miles north of Tr£l. The stream, 
which is about 25 feet wide, with a depth of 1£ or 2 feet, flows with a 
moderate current; it is crossed by a bridge made of slabs of stone. 

The village contains a masjid, the ziarat of Saiad Muhammad Sahib, 
Bukhari, and about sixteen houses inhabited by zamiedars, a mulla, a dum, 
a cowherd, and a carpenter. Corn is cultivated about the village, and also a 
little rice. 

LT7RGAM—Lat. 83° 58'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Wullar pargana, situated rather more than 
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8 miles north of Trill, on the path towards Arpha], It contains ath&na, 
and is the residence of the naib th£nadar. The population numbers twenty- 
five families of zammdars, two bauias, a dum, mulla, moehl, cowherd, a 
carpenter, and a potter. 

LUTAB—Lat. 24°-34'. Long. 73° 53'. Elev. 

A village situated on the north side of the Karnao valley, just to the west 
of the fort. 

LYAKJUNG or LUGIIJUNG—Lat. 34° 35'. Long. 77° 40'. Elev. 

A village of eleven houses on the left bank of the Nubra river, situated 
close to its junction with the Shyok. It is passed on the summer route by 
the Karakoram between Satti and Panamikh. The Shyok is visible for 10 
miles below the junction, flowing through a wide gravelly plain as far as 
the large village of Hundar. (Thornton.) 

LYON-HUDAR— 

A tributary of the Kamri Dara, or Kala Pani, as it is generally called, 
joining it from the south-east, about 14 miles north of the Kamri pass. 
The valley watered by it is uninhabited, but capable of cultivation. There 
is a path up this valley to the Dorikun route. It is said to be two stages, 
and to open in June. ( Barrow — Aylmer.) 
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MACIIAI PEAK—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 73° 50'. E!ev. 19,630'. 

-South of the Omba La. 

MACHALU—Lat. 35° 18'. Long. 76° 28'. Elev. 8,600', approx. 
A collection of villages in Baltistan at tho junction of the Saltoro river 
with the Ilushe stream, on the right bank of the latter. Thomson calls the 
combined stream the Machalu river. With the neighbouring village of 
Tallis it contains over two hundred houses. (Aylmer.) 

MACHEL—Lat. 33° 25'. Long. 76° 23'. Elev. 9,700'. 

The highest village of any size in the Bhutna valley. At this village the 
Bhots predominate, though there aro a few families of Hindus. Tho 
Bhots seem to have been long settled in the upper part of the valley. 
Macbel is 22 miles north-east of Atholi. (Drew.) 

machihAma— 

A pargana in the Patan zilla of the Kamraj division ; it comprises a 
district lying to the south-west of Srinagar. The tahsil station is at 
Sybug. 

M ACHIPU'RA— 

A pargana in the Kamraj division of Kashmir ; the tahsil station is at 
Handwara. 

This was not one of the original parganas formed by Diwan Todamul, 
but was separated from Loldb, and constituted a pargana during the Sikh 
occupancy of Kashmir. It is a very well watered and well wooded district, 
and contained, when surveyed between the years 1856 and i860, seventy-five 
villages, with seven hundred and sixteen houses. 

A great portion of this area is well cultivated, rice being the staple pro¬ 
duce, and barley in places. The table-lauds, whero clear of forest, are 
principally used as grazing grounds. (Montgomerie.) 

MACHIPI/RIA— 

A class of people living in Mackipura, produced by tho intermarriage of 
colonists from the west of Peshawar with the Kashmiris. They are divided 
into two classes, Machipurias proper and Khaibaris; the former sprang from 
an earlier colonisation. (Drew.) 

MAD—Lat. S3 0 12'. Long. 78° 46'. Elev. 14,000'. 

See “ Nima Mad.” 

MAGABSANGAR—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 71° 17'. Elev. 7,074'. 

The name of the most considerable hill lying towards tho north end of the 
ridge between the Mackipura and Uttar parganas. (Montgomerie.) 

MAGHAM—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

A large village situated on the left bank of the Dangerwari stream, at the 
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foot of the range of hills dividing the Machipura and Uttar parganas j it 
lies about 8 miles south-east of Shalurah, on the road towards Sopur. 

In the middle of the village there is a large expanse of green turf, shaded 
by some fine old trees, which is suitable for an encampment. The village 
contains a spring, and there are about twenty-five houses inhabited by 
Muhammadan zamindars, including a potter, carpenter, blacksmith, mochf, 
and a bauia, and also one pandit. 

The zfarat of Siddik Sani is picturesquely situated on the crest of the 
spur, just north of the village. 

MAIIIYE, or MA1YA, or MYA— 

Lat. 33 c 20'. Long. 78° 50'. Elev. 18,800'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Indus, opposite the junc¬ 
tion of the Puga rivulet, and 12 miles below Nima Mad. It is passed 
on the route from L£h to Garo. A route also branches off from here north 
to Shushal, over the Thato La. The Indus valley opens out to a width 
of about three quarters of a mile, the river flowing by in a gentle stream, 
with a velocity of about 2$ miles per hour. Below here the river flows 
through a narrow defile or gorge called Rong. No shelter at the 
camping ground, and no wood or grass. A little pasture ou the opposite 
bank. Cattle must swim across the stream. 

Mahiye is a deserted hamlet. {Reynolds — Drew.) 

MAIN AG AM—Lat. 34° 9'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A large village containing about forty houses, situated above the right bank 
of the Ningil stream, about 3 miles north of Kountra, on the path 
towards Sopur. There is much rice cultivation about the village, and a few 
corn-fields. 

With the exception of the patwarf, who is a pandit, all the inhabitants 
are Muhammadan zamfndars, including a mulla, dum, mochf, a carpenter, 
a blacksmith, and a potter. 

MAINJIGON—Lat. 34° 30'. Long. 76° 10'. Elev. 

A village said to contain thirty houses in the Kartze division of the Dras 
ilaka (Baltistan). It lies on the left bank of the Suru river, a few 
miles above Kargil fort. Among the inhabitants there is a blacksmith. 
{Aylmer.) 

MAINSTI—Lat. 35° 10'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of the Kamri stream (Astor). 
It stands high above the river and contains eight bouses. {Aylmer!) 

MAIRA—Lat. 38°4'. Long. 73° 47'. Elev. 

This village, which is known as Dedar Baksh-ka-Maira, is situated on a chur 
or island in the Jhelum, which is crossed by the road from Mirpur to the 
Gatiala ferry. It lies about L0 miles south of Mirpur. The inhabitants are 
Muhammadan zamfudurs. 
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MAITWAN—Lat. 33° 42'. Long. 76° 54'. Elev. 

A small village containing six houses, situated on the right bank of the 
Farriabddi stream, about 14 miles north-east of Maru or Petgam. The 
traveller cannot depend upon obtaining either coolies or supplies at this 
village. This is the last village up the valley, and has an able-bodied 
population of about ten raeu only. {Robinton— Ward.) 

MAKAHAMA—Lat. S3 0 4'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 

A village on the Maehihama pnrgana, situated about 11 miles west of 
Srinagar, on the road leading towards the Tosha Maiden pass. It is divided 
into two mahallas or districts, Bun Makahama and Pet Makahama, and 
is consequently sometimes called Havdu (" both") Makah&ma. 

In Bun Makahdma, which lies to the east, there is a naasjid and the 
ziarat of Reshi Sahib, and fifteen houses inhabited by zemindars, a mulla, 
and a dum. In Pet Makahama, situated on the right bank of the Suknag 
to the west, there are fifty families of zamindars, five shdl-bafs, four pandits, 
two banias, two mullas, a carpenter, potter, blacksmith, and a baker. There 
is also a government store-house for grain in this part of the village, and 
the residence of the zilla officer. Makahama is the head-quarters of a body 
of about three hundred sepoys, of whom thirty or forty are located in the 
village, and the remainder in the suvrounding district. There is much rice 
cultivation about, and both coolies and supplies are obtainable. 

MAKAM—Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 74° 27'. Elov. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Ningil stream, opposite Bun 
Kountra; it contains the ziarat of Fista Risbi Babd Sahib, and eight or 
ten houses, Rdmzdn, the zilladar of the Kruhin pargana, resides in this 
village. 

MAKAM—Lat. 34° 13'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 

A village in the Kruhin pargana, situated about 4 miles south of Sopur; 
it lies at the foot of a table-land just west of the path leading towards 
Kountra. It contains a masjid, and eight families of zamiudars, a mulla, a 
dum, a carpenter, and a potter. 

The ziarat of Water Babd Sahib is situated at the edge of the wudar, 
just above the village. 

Fruit-trees abound in the village, and there is much rice cultivation 
about it. 

MAKAM—Lat. 34° 35'. Long. 73° 57'. Elev. 

The zidrat of Babd Abdulla, a masjid, and a house, are all clustered to¬ 
gether on the top of a small hill, some little distance from the right bank 
of the Kishan Ganga, about 2 miles south-west of Lalla, in Lower 
Drawar. 

There are a few fruit-trees in the place, and a solitary ehunar, the first 
that is met with by the travoller descending the valloy of the Kishau 
Ganga. 
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The revenues from the surrounding fields are devoted to the support of 
the masj id and shrine. 

MAKRI—Lat. 84° 23'. Long. 73° 8V. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 2 miles 
north-east of Mozafarabdd, on the path towards Titwal; it lies on the right 
bank of a torrent, and contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by zamin- 
dars and a Saiad. 

There are some rice-fields about the village, and corn is also cultivated 

MALAN—Lat. 83 17'. Long. 75° 29'. Elev. 

A village in SirXz, a district of Kishtwar ; it lies on the hill-side between 
the middle and westernmost branches of the Lidar Khol stream, on the 
path from Doda towards the Hinjan Dhar pass into the Poristan valley. 

The village is surrounded by cultivation, and contains five houses in¬ 
habited by Hindus. By the side of the path, just north of the village, 
there is a baoli of cold, clear water, shaded by cedar trees. 

MALIGAM—Lat. 33° 22'. Long. 76° 21'. Elev. 

A village in the Banihdl district, situated on the steep hill-side some dis¬ 
tance above the right bank of the Sanderi or Pogal stream; it contains 
eight families of Muhammadans, of whom three are Gujars. 

This village lies near the foot of the Nandmarg pass leading into 
Kashmir. The most convenient encamping ground is about 2 miles to the 
east of the village, at the Gujar settlement of Basu or Borson, near the 
commencement of the ascent; at this spot fuel and water are procurable, 
but supplios and coolies must be obtained from the village, or from Peris¬ 
ton. 

MALIK— 

A people who live in the higher part of the Darbal valley and other parts 
of Kashmir. It is a Muhammadan title given by Akbar. The maliks were 
appointed by that king to the charge of the passes that led into Kashmir, 
Villages were granted to them to bo held by the tenure of this service; 
they were to defend these passes and appear in the field, when required, with 
from a hundred to five hundred men ; the charge became hereditary, and 
these maliks of Darbal, as well as those on the other frontiers of Kashmir, 
doubtless represent the original officers of Akbar. Those at Darbal, though’ 
in some respects resembling the rest of the Chibhdlis, still have something 
distinctive in their appearance; for instance, their beards are long and 
waving. They give their daughters in marriage to the Jarals of their neigh¬ 
bourhood. [Drew.) 

MALI KSERI—Lat. 84° 46'. Long. 74° 11'. Elev. 

A scattered hamlet in Upper Drawdr, situated on the right bank of the 
Kishan Ganga. There are one or two timber-built houses in the village 
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with pent roofs ; the rest are flat-roofed huts. The inhabitants comprise 
six families of zamindars, a mulla, and a carpenter. 

A small stream from the hills flows down through the village. 

MALIKSHAH 1 1 st camp—Lat. 85° 59' 3". Long. Elev. 15,960'. 
or AKTAGH j 2nd „ Lat. 86° O' 11". Long. 78° 3' 20".Elev. 15,330'. 
A camping ground about 80 miles north of the Karakoram pass, and on 
t.he right bank of a tributary of the Yarkand river. The Karakoram route 
meets that from the Changchenrao valley (vid Karatagh pass) at this camp. 
There are also two routes from here to Yarkand— 

1, —The winter or Kargin route, which follows the course of the Yfirkand 

river north-west. 

2. —The summer route by the Suget pass north. 

The former was, a few years ago, infested by Kanjuti robbers between 
this and Kulanuldi. 

Between this and the Suget pass lies an elevated and stony plateau, per¬ 
fectly desert. 

No wood or grass here. Water also not obtainable from the end of 
October to the end of April, owing to the stream being thickly frozen 
over. ( Trotter — Johnson — Bellew.) 

MALINGAM—Lat. 34° 32'. Long. 75° 12'. Elev. 

This village, which is called also Malikoi (koi meaning " ground ” in the 
D£rd language), is situated on the Malin Nar stream, on the right bank 
of the Kishan Ganga, towards the eastern end of the Tilail valley. It 
contains a masjid, and seven houses inhabited by zamindars. 

MALOR—Lat. 33° 8'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Chandra Bhaga, almost opposite 
the junction of the Lidar Khol. There are about twelve houses in the 
village, the inhabitants being principally Hindus. 

MALOTI—Lat. 83° 3'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A considerable village in Badrawdv, situated above the left hank of the 
Bin Kad stream, about 3 miles south-west of Kallain; it contains about 
twenty-four houses; most of the inhabitants are Muhammadans. 

MALP17RA—Lat. 84° 29'. Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

A village situated on the south-eust side of the Uttar pargana. Tjjiis 
village, with its neighbours, Gunapura and Krishpura, make up the land 
called Nagar. At one time there was a large town here, which, for some 
reason, has been divided into three villages. ( Montgomerie.) 

MALPU'RA—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A village in the Poru-pur pargana, situated at the edge of the morass 
near the left bank of the Sukn&g; it contains eight families of zamindars, 
two shil-bafs, and a dum. 
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MALPtJRA—Lat. 84°. Long. 74° 80'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on a eloping spur about a mile 
east of Kag; it is inhabited by seven families of zammdars and a pirzdda. 

MALSHABAGH—Lai. 84° 13'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A village situated at the south-west extremity of the range of mountains 
forming the southern boundary of the Sind valley, about 7 miles north 
of Srinagar, on the Dras road. Below the village the remains of a beach 
may be traced in masses of shingle on the side of the hill. ( Ince .) 

MAL WAS—Lat. 33° 9'. Long. 75° 33'. Elev. 

A village situated on the mountain-side, above the right bank of the 
Chandra Bhaga, about 3 miles west of Doda; it contains eight houses 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars. 

MAMUS—Lat. 34° 88'. Long. 70° 10'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Dias river in Klmrmang (Baltist&n). 
With Mamusthang it contains twenty-one houses. {Aylmer.) 

MANAS BAL—Lat. 84 15'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A lake in the valley of Kashmir situated about 12 miles north-west of 
Srinagar, in the same direction ns the Wular lake; it lies on the north side 
of the Jhelum, with which it is connected by a canal which openB into the 
river, at a small village about a quarter of a mile below Sumbdl. This 
canal is about a mile long from its mouth to its junction with the lake; 
it is about 20 yards wide, and varies in depth according to the height 
of the river. About 100 yards from the Jhelum it is crossed by an old 
stone bridge of a single arch, which is 13 feet wide and very convex. 

The Manas Bal lake is oblong in shape, and its direction is almost 
east and west. Its length is 2 miles, and breadth seventenths of a mile. 
It is the deepest of all the lakes in Kashmir, being in some parts 
upwards of 40 feet. In Hindu legends it is represented as unfathomable, 
and it is related that one holy man spent several years in making a line 
long enough to reach the bottom, but at length, despairing of success, he 
threw himself into the lake and never rose again. The water, which is 
clear, soft, and of a deep-green colour, is chiefly derived from internal 
springs; when the water is low, many of these may be seen around the 
margin of the lake, and some of them are like miniature fountains ejecting 
small columns of sand. Water-plants abound in the shallower parts, 
particularly the white and red lotus, which begin to flower early in July, 
and some of them are exceedingly fine, the leaves being 24 inches in 
diameter, and some of the petioles 12 feet long. The view from the 
entrance of the lake is very beautiful. On the north there is an elevated 
table-land composed chiefly of kankar, and below it, and near the edge of 
the water, is the small village of Manas bal. Above and beyond are the 
ruins of the Badshah Bagh, consisting of an old palace which was never 
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finished, and a garden built by the Emperor Jahdngfr for his wife, the 
lovely Nurmahfil; beyond these again is the small village of Bagwanpur, 
whence supplies may be obtained. On the south there is a low range of 
hills extending from the lofty mountains on the north-east; the conical 
peak called the Aha Tung is 6,290 feet high, and is visible from many 
distant parts of the valley. 

Beyond it, at the foot of the range and upon the margin of tho lake, 
is the largo village of Kandabal, which contains a great many lime-kilns. 
To the east there is a range of very high mountains, which arc mostly 
bare and rugged; at the foot of them, and beyond Kandabal, there is a 

fine cataract formed by the stream called Amrawati, falling over the 

white and steep limestone cliff into the lake below. A few feet from this 
fall, and standing in the water, there is a small Hindu ruin, .whose four 
sides are each about 6J feet wide; it has a pyramidal roof, which is 

about 12 feet above the bed of the lake, and there is un opening at 

the south side, which has the usual trefoil archway. A bank of fossil lime¬ 
stone commences neurit, and is continued along the foot of the mountains 
towards the Wular lake, and above it the limestone strata, which rest against 
tho boundary mountain, are raised and twisted into every variety of curve. 
At the east end of the lake there is a fine grove of ehundre, and other 
eligible spots for encamping; behind the grove there is a stream of very 
cold water, which is conveyed from the Sind river, and near it is an orchard 
belonging to a fakir, which produces most excellent fruit. {Mo or croft — 
Htigel—Vign e — Montgomerie — Hervey — l nee.) 

MANAWAS—Lat. 33° 13'. Long. 75° 30'. Elev. 

A small village in Siraz, a district of Kishtwdr, lying above the right bank 
of the Lidar Khol stream ; it contains three houses inhabited by Hindus. 

MANCHATTAR—Lat. 34° 36'. Long. 73° 58'. Elev, 

A village in Lower Drawer, situated on a flat strip of land on the left bank 
of the Kishan Ganga, just above an island in the bed of the river; it con¬ 
tains two families of pirz&las and one of Gujars. Up the valley of the 
Raowta stream, which flows into the Kishan Ganga, on the north side of 
the village, there is said to be a masjid and a ziarat, and a shepherds’ path 
leading into Kashmir. 

MAND—Lat. 32° 54'. Long. 75° 3'. Elev. 

A small village in Jamu; it lies just west of the road between Dan sal and 
Krimohi. It contains about twenty mud-built houses, and is surrounded 
with cultivation. 

MANDAL-Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 73° 37'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 12 
miles north-east of Mozafarabad; it is situated on the left bank of the 
Pakote stream opposite the village of Draw, on which account it is frequent¬ 
ly called Mandal- Draw. A kadal bridge crosses the narrow rocky bed of 
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the stream between the two villages. The population of Mandal comprise 
six families of Muhammadan zannndars of the Serari clan, four Kashmiris* 
a carpenter, a washerman, and a weaver. There is abundance of space for 
encamping on the terraced fields which descend from the village to the 
level of the stream. 

The village of Bhunja, in Kagliin, may, it is said, be reached from Mandal 
in two stages, by a path lying up the valley of the Pakote stream. 

MANDAL—Lat. 83° 12'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A small village in Kishtwar, containing three houses, situated on the left 
bank of the Lidar Khol stream, just north-west of Bagn. 

MANDAL—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 73° 35'. Elev. 

There is only one house in this place, which lies above the left bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, about a mile north-east of Nuraserai, on the path between 
Mozafarabad and Titwal. 

MANDARLIK—Lat. 34° 50'. Long. 78° 5'. Elev. 18,300'. 

A camping ground on the winter route by the Karakoram, situated on the 
right bank of the Shyok, nine marches from Leh. {Brew.) 

MANDI—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 7l° 18'. Elev. 

A very considerable village or small town in a narrow valley enclosed by 
steep and grassy hills of no great elevation, situated in the district of the 
same name, just south of the confluence of the Gagrin and Dali Nar streams, 
about 12 miles north-east of Punch by a good and level path. The village 
stands for the most part on a level strip of ground on the left bank of the 
river, which is crossed by a kadal bridge at its southern oxtremity; on the 
right bank is situated a summer residence of the raja of Punch, the th&na, 
and other government buildings. There are some few trees about the place, 
but no cultivation, the inhabitants being entirely engaged in the trade 
between Punch aud Kashmir, principally in gin, puttus, and blankets, 
which are exchanged for prints, suit, and other commodities. There is here 
a custom-house and establishment, and a garrison of fifteen sepoys. 

There are about eighty houses in all in the village, including fifteen shops 
in the baz£r, one of which is kept by a Hindu. Among the inhabitants are 
two butchers, a dyer, a leather-workor, and a potter. With one or two 
exceptions, the inhabitants belong exclusively to the Shia sect of Muham¬ 
madans. Coolies may be obtained here, aud supplies are plentiful ; in addi¬ 
tion to the waters of the river there is a spring in the village called the 
Hyl baoli. Spaco being somewhat confined, and shade deficient, travellers 
frequently make their camp at the neighbouring village of Rajpur, about a 
mile further up the river. 

MANDIP17RA—Lat. 33° 34'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A large village situated on high ground in the centre of the SbahabSd 
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valley, above the left bank of the Sdndran river opposite Dur or Shahabad 
from which it is separated by the broad bed of the stream. 

MANDRKAR—Lat. 34° 45'. Long. 74° 11'. Elev. 

A small village in Upper Drawer, containing three houses, situated amidst 
beautiful scenery on the right lank of the Kishan Ganga ; it lies on the left 
bank of a small stream, which is orossed by a kadal bridge. 

The fields of this village join those of Dasut to the north-east. 

MANECIIUN SUMDO—Lat. 32° 40'. Long. 78° 20'. Elev. 

In the Pankpo valley west of Tsomorari lake. General Strachey in June 1846 
passed two large permanent suow-ficlds here, in places 4 or 5 feet thick. 
They were 3 or 4 miles apart at an elevation of about 16,000. The 
valley bottom was a milo wide, and exposed to the sun all day, and 2,000 
feet below the snow-line on the neighbouring mountains. (//. Strachey.) 

MANG or MAN—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 78° 30'. Elev. 13,940'. 

A small village of six houses on the western shore of the Pangong lake. It 
is a halting-place on tho route from Spiti to Ohangchenmo (via Pangong 
lake). A small stream enters the lake here. It has its source in a glacier 
in the mountains west of the lake. Pasture and fuel plentiful. A little 
barley is grown here. (Brew — Godwin-Autten.) 

MANGAL DEV—Lat. 33° 6'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

A small fort near Naoshera, on the summit of a rocky precipitous hill most 
difficult of access—one of the small forts which are numerous in the low 
hills on both sides of the Cbenab, erections of the period when each little 
tract had its own ruler, and each ruler had to defend himself against his 
neighbour. (Drew.) 

MANGANPURA—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 

A small village in the Khuihama pargana, situated on the northern shore of 
the Wular lake; it lies on the road from Bandapur to Sopur. (Ince.) 

MANGANWAR—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 74° 25' Elev. 8,728'. 

A peak in the range between the north-west end of the Zainagir pargana 
and the Lolab valley. There is grazing ground on the surrounding hills 
for five or six hundred sheep for six months, but more than that number 
go there annually for a shorter period. (Montgomerie.) 

MANGAR—Lat. 32° 44'. Long. 75° 52' Elov. 

A small village in the Basaoli district, situated on the slopes of the mountain 
to the north of Aso, above the left bank of the Siowa river. 

MANGIL—Lat. 33° 51'. Long. 75° 35'. Elev. 

A village lying at the mouth of a little valley opening into the Maru 
Wardwan, ubout 3 miles north of Inshin j it is situated on tho right 
bank of a torrent of the same name, which is crossed by a kadal bridge- 
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The houses, five in number, nre roughly built of timber, and have pent 
shingle roofs. The road to Inshin lies along the left bank of the Maru 
Wardwan river; it is quite level, but wet and sloppy when the snows are 
melting. A path follows the course of the Maugil stream leading into the 
Zajnai valley; it is described as being rough and steep, but preferable to 
that from Afith by the Kdzuz stream. 

Sangam, a pasturage in the Zajnai valley, is said to be distant 6 kot 
from Maugil by this path. 

MANGKANG —Vide “ Monkang.” 

MANGLA—Lat. 83° 8'. Long. 73° 36'. Elev. 

A small fort on the left bank of the river Jhelum in the Minawar district, of 
the same class as Mangal Dev (#.».). 

MANGNAR-Lat. 83° 45'. Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 

A village in the Haveli pargana, near Punch; it is situated on the slopes of 
the hill above the left bank of the Suran river, nearly opposite the junction 
of the Bitarh. There are about forty houses in the village, with a mixed 
population of Hindus and Muhammadans. Both rice and dry crops are 
produced. 

MANl— 

Long and thickly built-up stone-heaps or walls, covered with thousands of 
flat stones bearing a holy inscription. Generally found at villages in 
Ladak ; also often found constructed on road-sides. The passer-by always 
keeps the Mani ou his right hand, the path dividing, and going on both 
sides of the structure. (Drew.) ( See “ Ladak — Religion”) 

MANJOTAH—Lat. 84° 25'. Long. 73° 44'. Elev. 

A village situated some distance above the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
on the path between Kalegran and Balagran; it lies in a narrow valley 
which is drained by a small stream. The bouses, some thirty in number, 
are scattered throughout this valley. The inhabitants are Gujars. 

MANKAM—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 33'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwar, containing seven houses inhabited by Hindus; it lies 
about 6 miles north-west of Doda, on the path leading up the valley of 
the Lidar Khol, towards the Brari Bal. 

MANKOT—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 74° 6'. Elev. 

A village and fort in the province of Punch, situated on the right bank of 
the Mandal stream, on the direct path between Punch and Kotli, 

MANKOT— 

The original name of Rdmkdt ( q.v .). 
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MANSAR—Lat. 32° 42'. Long. 75° IV. Elev. 

A small but very pretty lake in the province of Jamu, situated about 
17 miles east of the city; it lies amid low hills, and is about a mile 
in length, and not quite half a mile in width ; it is said to be very deep. 
This lake is considered a very holy place, and Hindus come from afar to pay 
their vows and pprfonn their ablutions in its waters. There is a village of 
the same name a little to the north-west. Mansar is probably an abbrevia¬ 
tion of Manasa, the miud-born, and Sarovara, or Sara, a lake, i.e., the lake 
produced by the mind or will of Brahma the creator. ( Vigne.) 

MANZAMI— Lat. 83° 16'. Long 75° 3l'. Elev. 

A village in KishtwSr, situated above the left bank of the Lidar Khol, 
about 7 miles north of Baugu, on tho path towards the Brari Bal; it is 
supplied with water from one or two streams which flow down from 
the mountains. The inhabitants number five families of Gujars, three 
Kashmiris, and a Hindu. The houses are scattered among the fields, which 
extend for a considerable distance. 

A small temple dedicated to Piparran, the tutelary deity of the neigh¬ 
bouring mountain, occupies a prominent position just above the path. 
Below the village the Lidar Khol is crossed by a kadal bridge. 

MAPANtf NABAD—Lat. 84° 46'. Long. 75° 4'. Elev. 

A government store-house and d&k post situated on the right bank of the Bur- 
zil stream, about 19 miles north-east of the Gurais fort on the high 
road towards Skardu. It is said that foot-pnssengers and coolies lightly 
laden oan reach tho Shingo valley from this place by way of the Nugai 
stream, but no regular road exists. This place is said to derive its name 
from Raja Mapanun of Skardu, who planted a village here, which has 
entirely disappeared. 

MAPOTHANG —Vide “ Thaldat." 

MARAPI—Lat. 35° 24'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 

A pargana of the ilarka of Shigar (Baltistan.) It contains sixty-three 
houses.— {Aylmer.) 

MARBAL—Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 75° 32'. Elov. 11,650'. 

A pass between tho south-eastern extremity of the Kashmir valley, and the 
province of Kishtwdr; it is opeu for about the same time as the Pir Panjal 
pass, and is practicable for horses; but the last 2 miles on either side are 
rather steep and difficult. The summit of the pass is about 84 miles 
south-east of Islamabad, and 40 miles north-west of the town of Kisht- 
w&r. 

When Shah Shujab, ex Amir of Kabul, was a fugitive at the court of R6ja 
Tej Singh, of Kishtwdr, he, witli the assistance of the raja, collected 8,000 
or4,000 men and attempted the invasion of Kashmir; the raja forced the 
Marbal pass, and penetrated as far as the Tansan bridge, where be attacked 
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the advanced force of the Kashmir army, obtaining some suocess ; but not¬ 
withstanding this, on hearing that Azfm Khan, the Path&n governor, was 
pushing towards him at the head of his troops, Sh6h Shujdh abandoned 
the enterprise, aud beat a hasty retreat, alleging, as the reason for his 
retrograde movement, a fall of snow on the mountains. ( Vigne — Uervey.) 

MARCHA— Lat. 85° O'. Long. 76° 85'. Elev. 8,800', approx. 

A village of about twenty houses, on the right bank of the Shyok in 
Chorbat (Baltistan). {Aylmer.) 

MARCH ALONG —Vide “ Marsalanc.” 

MARG—A Kashmiri word signifying a high level plain or open valley. 

MARGAN—Lat. 83° 44'. Long. 75° 8?.'. Elev. 11,600'. 

The Margan or Ikpatran pass lies at the northern extremity of the Nowbug 
strath, and is crossed by a path leading into the Maru Wardwfin valley. 
The summit is situated about 10 miles north-east of Nowbug, and a like 
distance south-west of Inshin, in Maru Wardwan. The pass, when free from 
snow, may be traversed on horseback for the whole distance, excepting in a 
few difficult places. 

The first part of the ascent from Nowbug is through an alpine forest, 
above which it finally riseB ; on the summit the path lies on a flat of 2 or 
8 miles in length, and three-quarters of a mile in width, covered with 
grass, but above the limit of forest, and bounded on each side by mountain 
peaks regularly disposed, and rising many hundred feet above it. A view 
of the noblest description is obtained from the commencement of the de¬ 
scent on either side. The lesser hills and spurs from the Panjal are seen as 
mole-hills on the plains of Kashmir; the villages are scarcely distinguish, 
able, and the valley itself, from no point of view, appears more deeply sunk 
in the surrounding mountains; and the Panj&l range, 60 miles distant, 
circling from one side of the horizon to the other, is nowhere seen to ries 
arouud with more grand and mural effect. On the east side, towards Tibet, 
the prospect is entirely of mountain-tops, rising like the waves of a vast 
ocean without a single object that presents the idea of a level spot of 
ground. 

The two very remarkable peaks of Kun Nun, or Ser and Mer, rise very 
conspicuously above the others in the distance ; they appear to have been ori- 
ginally one and afterwards divided. One is covered with snow; the other 
is dark, being so steep and scarped that the snow will not lie upon it. On 
the other side of the row of peaks that bound the north side of the ascent of 
the pass, there is a fine tank about 100 yards square, fed by a spring 
from which a stream descends towards the Bring river. 

Vigne calls this pass Na-bug-nyh, from the valley lyiDg on its south 
side. ( Vigne — Hervey.) 
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MARGUND—Lat. 84° 15'. Long. 74° 68'. Elev. 

A small village in the Lar pargana, lying to the north of the path above 
the right bank of the Sind river. {Allgood.) 

MARI NAG—Lat, 34° 89'. Long. 74° 15'. Elev. of Survey Station 11,828'. 
The name of a point in the ridge to the north-west of the Lolab valley. 
There is a path along the ridge from tho direction of the Schart valley ; 
that part lying to the east of the Mari Nag is fair; to the west it becomes 
very bad on account of the slate rocks. {Montgomerie.) 

MARKHA—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 77° 25'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the river of that name, 10 miles above Skew. 
It is passed on tho route from Padam to Leh {vid the Riberang pass). 
It belongs to the kardari of Homis, Ladak. ( Moorcroft — Aylmer.) 

MARTHA RIVER or SKEW— 

A tributary of the Zanskar; rises near the Riberang pass, and flowing north¬ 
west joins the Zanskkr river a t S k ew. ( Moorcroft .) 

MARKIM—Lat. 38° 50'. Long. 76° 50'. Elev. 12,100'. 

A village in the Zanskdr district, lying about 12 miles east of the 
Bard-ar (or Umasi La) pass, and between it and Padam. It is passed on 
the route from Kishtwdr to Ldh vid Zanskar, and is situnted ou the right 
bank of a tributary of the Zanskar river. A fine grassy plain here. 
{Thomson.) 

MARKUNJA—Lat. 35° 25'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistan). It forms part of what is 
generally known as the village of Shigar. It contains sixty-three houses, 

' and is the residence of the Shigar raja and his family. Chota Markunja 
beyond it contains forty-oue houses more. {Aylmer.) 

MAROL—Lat. 34° 45'. Long. 76° 17'. Elev. 

A small village of eight houses, situated on the right bank of the Indus in 
Khurmang (Bultistdn). It is inhabited by Brokpas {q.v.) {Aylmer.) 

MARPO LA— Lat. 34° 31'. Long. 75° 44'. Elov. 

A pass between Dras and the Shingo valley, A road leads vid the Mirpo La» 
the Shiugo valley, and tho Deosai plains to Skardu. It is said ponies 
can do the journey in summer, but with difficulty, owing to the flooded 
condition of the rivers. {Aylmer.) 

MARSALANG or MARCHALONG— 

Lat. 33° 50.' Long. 77° 45’. Elev. 12,200'. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus, 22 miles above Leh. A rest- 
house and supply dopfit here. Camping ground and travellers’ house at 
Atta Bagh, near Atta. The routes from Leh to Kulu and Garo pass through 
this place, the Indus being crossed by bridges at Sbushot and Marshalang. 
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There is also a temporary wooden bridge, 84 paces long, here, over which 
a road leads to Chimrfj, where the Changchenmo route is joined. Some 
very substantial-looking houses in the village. Extensive cultivation 
on an alluvial platform on both sides of a deep ravine, through which a 
stream flows from the west into the Indus. The latter in September was 
a rapid stream, varying from 40 to 100 feet in width. 

Considerable plantations of poplar and willow about the village. It 
contains about twenty houses. Roads lead up the left bank of the Indus to 
Upsbi, and up the Shang valley and over a pass to Gya. ( Moorcroft — 
Cayley — Thomson — Aylmer.) 

MAR SAR—Lat. 34° 9'. Long. 76° 9'. Elev. 

A lake situated on the south side of the range of lofty mountains forming 
the watershed between Kashmir and the Sind valley. This sheet of water 
is about a mile long, by half or three quarters of a mile broad, shaped like 
the segment of a circle, the chord resting at the base of the spur to the 
south. It is covered with a coating of congealed snow until very late in 
the season. On the south-west side the mouutains tower in perpendicular 
shelves of rock from the water’s edge; to the north they are rocky, but 
less precipitous, and to the north-west rounded and of inferior elevation. 

This lake is the source of the Arrah river, which flows from its south¬ 
east corner, an inconsiderable stream, but soon increases in volume. 

There are two paths from the Trdl valley leading to the Mar Sar lake, 
one by tho village of Narastan, the other by Zostan j the former is to be 
preferred. There is also said to be a good path from the lake to the 
Duchinpara pargana by way of Lidarwat. 

MARSEMIK LA or LANKAR LA— 

Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 78° 40'. Elev. 18,420'. 

Is crossed between Chagra and Riradi, on the ChaDgchenmo route, and lies 
about 14 miles east of the western end of the Pangong lake. The 
ascent for miles to Lankar is very slight, then steeper, but not 
difficult to the top of the pass. Gradual descent down valley turniug 
due north, which at 3£ miles joins a valley from west at Rimdi. 

This pass, though very high, is by no means difficult in summer. It 
is freo from glaciers, and generally clear of snow during the summer and 
early autumn. Some neighbouring peaks, 500 to 1,000 feet higher than the 
pass, were covered with snow on the 15th July. Kiang, napoo, ovis ammon, 
and perhaps wild yak, to be found on the hills about here. ( Trotter —- 
Thomson.) 

MARTUND—Lat. 83° 45'. Long. 75° 16'. Elev. 5,817'. 

The ruins of the Hindu temple of Martund, or, as it is commonly called, 
the Pandu-Koru, or the house of the Pandus and Korus, the Cyclops of 
the East, are situated on the highest part of a Icarewa, where it commences 
to rise to its junction with the mountains about 8 miles east of Islam- 
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ab&d. Occupying undoubtedly the finest position in Kdshmfr, this noble ruin 
is the most striking in size and situation of all the existing remains of 
Kashmir grandeur. The temple itself is not now more than 40 feet in 
height, but its solid walls and bold outlines, towering over the fluted pillars 
of the surrounding colonnade, give it a most imposing appearance. There 
are no petty confused details, but all are distinct and massive, and most 
admirably suited to the general character of the building. Many vain 
speculations have been hazarded regarding the date of the erection of this 
temple, and the worship to which it was appropriated. It is usually called 
the “house of the Pandus” by the Brahmins, and by the people “ Mar- 
tund" or the sun, to which the temple was dedicated. The true date of the 
erection of this temple, the wonder of Kashmir, is a disputed point of 
chronology; but the period of its foundation can be determined within 
the limits of one century, or between A.D. 870 and 600. 

MARU on PETGAM—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 76° 46'. Elev. 

This village is situated towards the south end of the Maru Wardwan 
valley, in a comparatively open country; it is composed of a few log-huts 
inhabited by peasants, who gain a living by farming and tending cattle. 

Maru contains a custom-house. From this village there is a path to 
8uru and Zanskar, through the defilo to the eastward, which is traversed 
by the Farriabadi stream. 

Vigne was informed that by following this road he would arrive at a 
hot sulphureous spring on the second day's journey. ( Vigne .) 

MARU WARDWAN— 

The name of a long and narrow valley lying to the south-east of Kash¬ 
mir, from which it is separated by a lofty range of mountains; its direction 
is nearly north and south, its length being about 40 miles, and its average 
breadth not more than a quarter of a mile; that part lying between Maru 
and Wardwdn being merely a narrow defile, whose sides are very steep 

and covered with a juugle, chiefly of fir trees. It is bounded by high 

and rugged mountains, which almost entirely exclude the sun from its 
lower portions. 

The river which intersects it is a considerable stream which swells to a 
mighty torrent during the melting of the snows. It rises at the northern 
extremity of the valley, on the borders of Suru, and flows south until it 
joins the Chandra Bhdga just above Kishtwar, receiving in its course 
several tributaries from the numerous miuor valleys which open on each 
side of it. 

The upper portion of the valley is called Wardwan, and tho lower Maru, 
The village of Inshin, in the middle of the valley, is distant about 84 

miles north of Kishtwar; and thence to Suru, by the Bhot Khol pass, 

is about 78 miles, or five marches. There are various paths communicating 
between the Maru Wardwdn valley and Kashmir; the principal are those 
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lying over the Margan and Hofesar passes j by the former Islamabad is 
distant 67 miles from Iushin, and by the latter 61 miles from Mtiru or 
Petgam. 

The Maru WardwXn valley contains several thinly-populated villages; 
the houses, which are double-storied, are roughly built of timber, and 
have pent roofs. It forms a portion of the Udampur district. 

Very little difference is observable in the dress and appearance of the in¬ 
habitants of this valley and of those of Kashmir, but they seem to share 
some of the prejudices of the Tibetins, as Vigne relates that ho was told 
that after a death among the inhabitants of the Maru Wardw&n valley, 
none of the deceased’s relatives will touch milk until the arrival of a parti¬ 
cular day. All the natives of the valley are, with scarcely an exception, 
Muhammadans. The climate is very rigorous, and rain or snow falls 
throughout the greater part of the year; the stony fields produce but one 
harvest in the twelve months, and that is limited to a scanty crop of 
irumba and grihmah, and for five months of the year the inhabitants are 
absolute prisoners to their houses, the snow lying 10 and 16 feet deep, 
entirely blocking up the lower stories of the habitations. Pollard trees, 
which elsewhere furnish abundant supplies of fodder for the cattle during 
the winter months, are very scarce, and such trees as do grow are small and 
stunted. Despite these disadvantages a considerable number of ponies are 
bred in the valley, and taken to Suru, where they find ready sale or barter, 

A good pony, between three and five years old, fetches, it is said, about R20 
(British currency). The vendor prefers to be paid in cash, but has fre-^' 
quently to be contented with tea; in this case he receives a d£mu (a weight •' 
equal to three seers) of tea, which is valued at R17 ; on this he is required 
to pay an import duty of R2 at the customs post at Suknis, at the north 
end of the valley. If fortunate, he disposes of his tea to an itinerant 
merchant in the valley, otherwise he must continue his journey to Islama¬ 
bad or Srinagar before he can soli it for the R20 it is supposed to be 
worth in Kashmir; in either case, when the labour and risk are considered, 
it is apparent that the transaction brings little or no profit. 

The geological formation of the Morn Wardvvdn valley is gneiss, mica 
elate, and a silicious grit. 

The Maru Wardwan valley is mentioned by Abul Fazl in the Ayfn- 
Akhberi as the Murwar Dhun. 

MARWAR— 

A river which rises on the east Bide of the Tulmari Gali, on the range of 
hills lying between the Karnao valley and Kashmir; it flows in an easterly 
direction through the parganas of Hamal and Maehipura, joining the 
Pohru, lat. 64° 22', long. 74° 25', about 8 miles north-west of Sopur. 
Balaogund is the ordinary point to which large boats can ascend the stream ; 
but when the river is full, or after much rain, they go as far as Pohru. 
{Montgomerie.) 2 p 
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MAS HERB RUM—Lat. 85° 39'. Long. 76° 83'. Elev. 85,627'. 

A mountain in Baltistdn, It also gives name to a glacier which runs down 
from it to the Hushe river. 

MASHO or MATHO—Lat. 84° O'. Long. 77° 42'. Elev. 

A village said to contain one hundred houses, in the kardari of Hernia 
(Ladak). It lies near the top of a sloping alluvial fan 3 miles to the left 
of the left bank of the Indus, just above Sbushot. Part of the village 
forms a jagir belonging to the family of the ex gyalpo of Ladak. (Radha 
Kisien — Aylmer .) 

MASPURA—Lat S3 0 46'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A village situated in a valley amid the hills, about 5 miles north-west 
of Shupion, on the path towards Chrar. 

MASSABOWAN—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 

A small village situated at the south-east end of the Uttar pargana. In the 
maharaja’s records it is noted as forming part of Jagerpur, which adjoins 
it. ( Montgomerie .) 

MATAYAN or MATEN—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 75° 35'. Elev. 10,700'. 
The first village on the Ladak side of the Zoji La, 16 miles from Bai¬ 
ts] and 15 miles from Dras. It is situated on the right bank of tho Gum- 
bar, a tributary of the Drds river, and at the base of a very steep mountain, 
which rises in precipices several thousand feet above the village. The camp¬ 
ing ground is 2 miles above, and opposite tho village. No trees here 
but a good deal of cultivation, chiefly barley. Wild rhubarb and onionB 
found near here, both very good eating. There is a very miserable rest- 
house here, and water and supplies can generally be obtained in small 
quantity, ( Bellete—Drew — Johnson — Ramsay.) 

MATELLI—Lat. 83° 36'. Long. 73° 59'. Elev. 

A village in the Kotli district, situated above the left bank of the Pdnch 
Tdi, about 8 miles north of Kotli, just above the path to Punch. It 
contains about twenty-five houses, and is inhabited by Muhammadans. 

MATSIL—Lat. 84° 40’. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A village lying in the mountainous district between the north end of the 
Kashmir valley and tho Kishan Ganga; it is situated in a narrow valley at 
the confluence of the Dddi stream, which flows from the east, with the 
Poshwarru from the south-east. The united waters form the Matsil, a 
considerable stream which empties itself into the Kishan Ganga, lat. 34° 48', 
long. 74® 27'. As it approaches the Kishan Ganga, the banks of this stream 
are said to become very precipitous and cannot be traversed. The village 
of Matsil was founded some years ago by the present larabardar, who mi¬ 
grated from the village of Satti in Gurais. The population now numbers 
eight families of Muhammadan zami'udars, four fakirs, two pirzadas, a 
shepherd, and a barber. Most of the houses are built in a line on the right 
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bank of tbe Dudi stream, which is shallow and fordable, and is also crossed 
by a kadal bridge. To the south of the village, tbe mountains are clothed 
with forest; those to the north are covered with grass, with here and there 
a few pine trees. In the valley to the south of the village there is a some¬ 
what spacious marg or plain watered by the Poshwarru etream. 

The village lies in the midst of an extensive grazing country, which 
during summer is visited by large numbers of Gujars and shepherds. The 
lofty ranges of mountains are intersected by numerous well-watered valleys 
affording pasture to herds of cattle, while upon the hill-tops the shepherds 
find ample grazing grounds for their flocks of sheep. The summer popula¬ 
tion of this district comes mostly from the Loldb valley, to which there is 
an excellent path by the village of Kroras, which lies on the Schfirt stream, 
about 15 miles south-west of Mutsil. There is said to be a more direot 
path to a village called Korhama, but it is described as being very rough. 

Matsil, in the D£rd language, means “a fish," and the name is said to 
have been given to the district on account of the abuudance of fish that 
used to be found in its streams before the valleys became so much frequented. 

In bye-gone times the Matsil district suffered from frequent incursions 
of the Chilasls, for which reason its rich pasturages were but little visited ; 
it now forms part of Gurais. Neither coolies nor supplies can be depended 
upon. The most part of such little cultivation as does exist lies to the east 
of the village, above the right bank of Dudi stream. When the crops are 
in the ground, it is difficult to find a vacant space for encamping; a narrow 
strip of ground by the bank of the Dudi stream is the most eligible situa¬ 
tion. 

MATT AN— 

A pargana in the Anatn£g zilla of the MirXj division ; it comprises the 
district lying to the north and east of Islamabad. The tahsil station is at 
the village of Mattan or Bawan. 

MAZADI— 

A small clear stream, which, flowing from the south-west, joins the Nakpo- 
chu (blackwator) above Sankho. It was forded with difficulty on the 80th 
June by Moorcroft. {Moorcroft.) 

MAZAKOI—Lat. 84° 84'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village in the Tilail valley, containing four houses, situated on a bluff 
above the left bank of the Kishan Ganga. Thera is a rope suspension 
bridge across the river between Mazakoi and the village of Jurnial, to the 
north-west. 

MAZENO PASS—Lat. Long. Elev. 18,500', approx. 

A pass between Astor and Bunar (Chilfis), at tbe head of the Rupal valley. 
It is said that it opens in June, but on emergenoy can be crossed in May. 
It is quite impassable for ponies, and difficult for men on foot, steps having 
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to be cut in the ice in order to ascend. In former times it was used by 
Chil&f raiders. 

From the now uninhabited village of Rupal, at the foot of Nanga Parbat, 
the route first lies over an ice-field, about 2 miles long. Leaving this the 
track lies sometimes over and sometimes on one side of a glacier for about 
12 miles, when the summit of the Muzono pass is reached, 'l’osho, another 
pass, lies 2 miles to the west, and these two routes to Btinar join a few 
miles down the Diamirai valley, which leads into the Bunar xalley. Being 
very difficult, the Mazouo pass is but little used. {Tanner—Ahmad All 
Khan — Aylmer.) 

MECHl-HOl—Lat. 84° 25'. Long. 77° 85'. Elev. 10,850*. 

A postal hut near the Zoji La under a glacier known as the Mcehi-hoi 
glacier. {Drew.) 

MEGI1— 

A low caste of Dogrtis, descendants of tho earlier pre-Aryan inhabit¬ 
ants of the hills who became enslaved on tbc occupation of the country by 
the Hindus. They are the scavengers of tho towns and villages. Of Duma 
and Meghs there are a large number in Jarau, nud they are scattered also 
over all the country inhabited by the Dogras. They are employed in tho 
6ame way as the Dums (# .!>.). 

The Meghs hold a position, as regards the Duma, somewhat like that 
of the Brahmins among the Hindus; they are not only counted by them 
as higher, but are looked up to with some special respect. {Drew.) 

MEIRA—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 73° 39'. Elev. 

A small village in the Chikar district, lying 13 miles north-east of the 
Kohala bridge, on the old road from Mart towards Baramula; it is prettily 
situated on rising ground surrounded by cultivated fields, which are arranged 
in terraces. 

There is a travellers’ bungalow in the village, and supplies are procur¬ 
able. {Allgood — Knight — Jnce.) 

MENDI—Another name for Rondu in Baltist£n. 

MENDOLA on MUNDOL—Lat. 83° 41'. Long. 74°. Elev. 

A village in Punch, which gives its name to a pargana; it is situated 
on the right bank of the Punch Toi river, about 13 miles south-west of 
Punch. It has a mixed population of Hindus and Muhammadans, inhabit* 
ing about one hundred houses, which ate scattered for a long distance by 
the bank of the river. Towards the southern end of the village the river is 
crossed by a ferry. 

The interesting ruin of a Hindu temple, situated on the bank of tho river, 
nearly opposite the ferry, is called in the neighbourhood Dehra; it is of 
similar construction to the ruiued temples in the valley of Kashmir. 

MENDOLA—Lat. 33° 43'. Long. 74° 1'. Elov. 

A village in Punch, in the Haveli pargana, situated on the slopes of the 
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hill above the left bank of the Punch T6i. It numbers about thirty houses 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars. 

MERA—Lat. 84° 80'. Long. 73° 33'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, a few miles south-east 
of Mozafarabfid, on the road to Baramula; it is remarkable only for its huge 
cypress trees and its acacias. (/ liUjel.) 

MERABAGH—Lat. 82° 57'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

An extensive garden with a Hindu temple and a baoli, situated about 2 
miles south-west of Krimchi, by the side of the path towards Dausal. 

MERAGtlND—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Sukndg, to the south of the road 
between Srinagar and Patan. The stream may bo forded when the waters 
are low. The Muragund contains a masjid and twenty-five houses; all the 
inhabitants are Muhammadans of the Shfa sect. Rice is extensively culti¬ 
vated about the village. 

MERARA—Lat. 83° 2'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

Merara is considered to form part of Ronda, situated on the hill-side 
above it; it lies on the right bank of the Neru river, about 0 miles north¬ 
west of Badrawar. There are ten houses in the two villages, of which 
Merara contains but one ; all the inhabitants are Hindus. 

METMU—Lat. 83° 44'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A small village in the Kuthdr pargana, containing three houses inha¬ 
bited by zamindars; it is situated on the streams flowing from the Sao- 
gara valley. 

METS1J—Lat. 83° 47'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A hill iu the range between the Kulhar and Kaurpara parganas; it is 
crossed by an excellent road between the villages of Gowran and Brar 
which is practicable for horsemen and laden cattle; neither tho ascent nor 
descent is described as being at all steep. From Gowran the path lies by 
the Gujar village of Val and Papabaran; it then crosses the Sbahkul 
canal by a kattal bridge to the village of Brar; the whole distance is said 
to be 5 koa. 

MlAN- 

AU Dogrfia belonging to the family of the mahar&ja are called “ Mi&ns." 
They follow no trade, nor will they turn their hands to agriculture. 
For a Midn to turn his hand to the plough would be a disgrace. 
Most of them have a bit of land, either free, or nearly free, of land 
tax, which they get others to culiivate on terms of a division of the 
produce. Their dwelliugs are generally isolated, either at the edge of, or 
within, the forest or waste ; they are so placed for the sake of hunting, 
which is their natural and favourite pursuit. But their profession, that to 
which they all look for a livelihood, is, as they say, “service;"by this they 
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mean the service of their chief or of some other ruler, either military 
service, or for attendance not involving menial labour, or anything that can 
be called labour. They make good soldiers : they are faithful to the 
master who employs them, and they have a tendency to be brave. The 
sword is their favourite weapon, and they are handy in the use of it, 
while those of them who have had the practice of sport are good shots with 
a matchlock. In the art of leading, the Mfans fail. They have seldom 
those qualities which are necessary for the making of a good superior 
officer. Warmth of temper, quickness of action, and absence of tact 
rather than steadfastness and power of combination and of conciliation, 
are their characteristics. At the present time some few families of Mfans 
begin to take to the plough, but not many, for the old system is recog¬ 
nised by the mahardja, and so far encouraged by him that, other things 
being equal, a Mf6n is most likely to get advancement in the government 
service. Till of late years it was an almost universal custom amongst the 
Mfins to destroy every female infant born to them. Not until the Bri¬ 
tish occupation of the Punjab did female infanticide begin to cease. A 
necessary sequence was that the men of that caste had to take a wife from 
some other caste. Thus arose the custom of Mfans intermarrying with 
the castes below them, generelly with working Rajputs und Thakurs. A 
result of this must be that Mfdn blood is kept less pure, and their race less 
isolated, than is the case with the castes below. It is probable that the 
Mffins, as a race, hnve derived advantage from this bringing in of fresh 
blood. When the girl is brought home to the house of'the Mian as a bride 
—a bride may be from six to eight years old—she never again enters her 
former home; this regulation of the MfanB was evidently made in order 
that as little intercourse as possible should be kept up with the family 
with whom they had been obliged, so to say, to become connected. ( Drew.) 

MINAWAR— 

A district of the Jamu province, skirting the plains and lying between 
the Chenfib and Jhelum rivers. Its chief towns are Mindwar, Bhimbar, and 
Mirpur. It Las a population of 198,004, of whom 82,298 are Hindus, 
102,890 Muhammadans, and 7,816 belong to various other casts. {Drew.) 

MINAWAR.—Lat. 82° 47'. Long. 74 c 28'. Elev. 

A town in the district of the same name, lying about 1J mile from 
the right bank of the Tawi river. (N.B .—This Tawf river is the one 
which flows through Rajaorf and Naoshera.) 

MINAWAR—Lat. 85° 48'. Long. 74° 80'. Elev. 6,050'. 

A prosperous village of thirty houses at the eastern end of the Gilgit 
plain, and about 8 miles from that place. It stands on the left bank 
of a stream, which flows north to the Gilgit river a mile or so distant. 
Fruit-trees abundant. Abuudaut space for encamping and good water 
(Harrow.) 
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MINGRAM—Lat. 84° ^V. Long. 73" 39'. Elev. 

A large village situated in a valley some distance above the right bank of 
the Kiehan Gauga, about a mile east of Falla. 

The village extends for a considerable distance along the path, and is 
well supplied with water from a stream ; the principal houses are clustered 
in a line on the east side of the valley. Both rice and corn are cultivated, 
and there are many shady trees about the place; at the Mingram-ka-takia, 
by the banks of the stream ut the north end of the village, there is a grove 
of fruit-trees, and a single chunar. 

Mingram contains a raasjid, and about forty-two houses, which are 
mostly inhabited by Muhammadan zemindars of the Serari clan; there are 
also six families of weavers, a potter, and two oil-sellers. 

MIR—Lat. 33° 4'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A village in the Jamu district, which forms the stage between Krim- 
chi and Landra, on the high-road between Jamd and Kashmir; it consists 
of a few houses, which are widely scattered on the hill-side. Good water is 
procurable from a small torrent, but it is doubtful whether either coolies or 
supplies are to be obtained without previous arrangement. There is a 
small enclosure by the side of the path for the accommodation of the maha¬ 
raja aud his family when travelling. 

MIR—Lat. 33° 54'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village situated about 2 miles south of Tr&l, on the path towards 
Sursu; it is divided into Bun Mir and Pet Mir, aud contains in its upper 
aud lower divisions about sixteen houses. 

The z&rat of KhwAja Abdul Rahim, on the high land to the east of the 
village, forms a conspicuous object in the landscape. 

MIRAJ or MIRAZ— 

The name of one of the two great divisions of Kashmir; it comprises three 
zillas, which are partitioned into twenty-five parganas, viz .:— 


PirgtM. 

T&bsfl Button or chief plice. 

Zilla Anatn&g. 




1. Anatnfif? 



Islamabad. 

2. Sbibabdd 



Duru or Ddr. 

3. Dioaur .... 



KulgAm. 

4. Bring .... 



II okra. 

6. Kuthdr .... 

• 


Achibtfl. 

6. Mattan .... 

• 


Mattan. 

7. Khourpara . 

• 


Sir. 

8. Dacb inpara . 



Kanelwau. 
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Parg»n». 

Tabtil station or chlaf plioe. 

Zilla Shupion, 




b Batd .... 



Shupion. 

10. Supersmnun . . . 



Shnpion (not in the pargana, but the 




taiuil slatiou). 

11. Ardwin 



Mohunpdra. 

12. Showra .... 



Liltar. 

13. Zainpur . . 



Safari Rgar. 

14. Shuknl .... 



Arihtd. 

15. Chrdt .... 



Mdran. 

16. Saremozebala . . . 


• 

Bij Bchttra. 

Zilla Shahir-i-Kh&t, 




17. Wdllar .... 


• 

Trdl. 

18. Bibu .... 

• 

• 

Pampdr. 

19. Yrcb .... 

« 


Kralprfra. 

20. Nagrfm .... 

• 


Kusba Nagdm. 

21. l’liak .... 



Bata purs. 

22. Khod Khist . 



Khd* Shahir. 

23. Ataun .... 



Baewanpiira. 

24. Bnlda .... 



vThese are very email pargana* and have 




V no tahuil atatioDa, being close to Sri- 

25. Arway .... 

• 

* 

) nagar. 


It has been conjectured that Mirdj is derived from Maya Edj, tbe 
territory of Maya or Lakshmi, the mother of Kama, the god of love, and 
the wife of Vishnu. (Blmtlie.) 

MIRAK—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 78 c 80'. Elev. about 14,000'. 

A straggling village on the western shore of the Pangong lake, 7 miles 
from Mang and 8 miles from Karkpct. Wood abundant and good graz¬ 
ing. (Brew — Reynolds.) 

MIREG—Lnt. 33° 65'. Long. 75° 34'. Elev. 

A village in the Maru Wardwan valley, situated on the left bank of the 
river, about 2 miles north of Basraan. It is said to contain about twenty 
houses ; among the inhabitants are a mulla and a blacksmith. This village 
is now noted for the very excellent potatoes it produces, which are sold at 
the rate of six 6eers for a rupee. They nre said to huve been introduced 
two or three years ago, a traveller making the villagers a present of two or 
three, and instructing them in their cultivation. 

MIRKANIA—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 73° 82'. Elev. 

There is only one house iu this place, situated in a narrow gorge drained by 
a small torrent, about 4 miles north-cast of Mozafarabdd, on the path 
towards Titwal. 
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MIR MALIK DARA—Lnt. Long. Elev. 

A valley in Astor to the west of the Kamri Dara, into which it drains at 
Rattu. It contains two villages, namely, Mil* Malik (about ten or twelve 
houses) and Batwashi (three or four houses). The population is not over 
a hundred souls. The inhabitants are Dards of the Bota stock, and practi¬ 
cally identical with those of the Kamri Dara ( q.v .). Up this valley there is a 
good deal of pine wood and cultivation j at its head there are two passes 
leading into the Kel valley; that through the Sakmal ravine is much the 
easier. 

In tliis valley there are said to be twenty-eight houses, fifty head of 
cattle and six hundred sheep and goats. (Ahmad Alt Khdn — Marrow— 
Ward — Aylmer.) 

MIRPA TSO—Lat. 83° 30'. Long. 78° 35'. Elev. 

A camping ground 11 miles south of Shushal, on the western route from 
that place to Nima Mad (on the Indus), and at the foot of the Shushal pass* 
There is a fresh -water lake here, a short distance from which fuel is to be 
found. No provisions; four days' supply should be taken in at Shushal. 
Two miles south of the lake, between it and Yahle, the Thato-La (or 
Nurpa) is crossed. The water of the lake is undrinkable. There is a good 
spring on the western side. (Reynolds — Maurice.) 

MIltPUR—Lat. 33° 11'. Long. 73° 49'. Elev. 1,236'. 

A town of considerable importance in Naoshera; it lies on the loft bank 
of a broad watercourse in an arid plain, which is everywhere inter¬ 
sected with deep ravines and water-channels. As there are numerous wells 
in the town itself and in the immediate vicinity, the green fields and trees 
by which they are surrounded form a pleasing contrast to tho parched 
appearance of the neighbourhood. 

Mirpur is distant about 22 miles north of the cantonment of Jhelum, 
10 miles south of Chaomuk, and about 39 miles south of Kotli by the 
direct path, and 48 miles by way of Sensar; the latter part of the direct 
route is very rough and unfit for laden cattle. 

The town stretches from east to west, occupying the high ground 
between the bed of the stream which flows by the north and a smaller 
watercourse which lies along its Boutb face; both these channels are usually 
dry, except during the rainy season. The streots are comparatively wide; 
those, however, leading down to the bed of the stream to the north are very 
steep, some being paved with stone steps. The houses are well built, and, 
with few exceptions, are of brick, plastered. 

There is a tahsil and a kotwali, also abaraddri. This latter building is 
situated just outside the town to the east, and has a tank and some few 
trees near it; it is usually occupied as a government office, but may be 
made use of by travellers on application to the proper authorities. To the 
south of the town is a fort; it does not appear to be of any strength, and 
is now appropriated as a debtors' prison. 

There %re numerous Hindu temples in the town, of which the roost 
famous is called tho Roganat Sami; it was built by order of the mahardja, 
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and is situated on the bank of the river-bed to the north of the town} 
there are also ten masjids and five zfdrats. There are said to be 2,000 Hindda 
in Mirpur, including a few Sikhs, who have a temple near the baraddrf, 
and 600 Muhammadans, including 200 Kashmiris. In the Iliudu portion 
of the town there are three hundred shops, twenty-five goldsmiths, twelve 
washermen, twelve barbers, twelve potters, ten carpenters, two blacksmiths, 
a mahdjan, and a Brahmin. In the Muhammadan portion, ten goldsmiths, 
ten carpenters, thirteen blacksmiths, thirty coolies and twenty-five horse and 
cattle-keepers, twelve washermen, ten dyers, ten butchers, fifteen sweepers, 
twenty-five potters, thirty-five chokidars, oue tinman, and six musicians- 
Among the principal inhabitants is Sardar Uttar Singh, a pensioner of the 
British government. The town is supplied with water from five tanks and 
thirty wells; there is also a small spring called the Bugutwala baoli. 
Though not noted for its manufactures, Mirpur carries on a considerable 
trade between the Panjdb and neighbouring hills. From its elevation and 
position the climate must assimilate to that of the Panjfib. 

The surrounding country is bare and sparsely cultivated, the ground 
sloping up gradually to both north and south; on the north 6ide of the 
town, on the other bank of the watercourse, are numerous wells surround¬ 
ed by gardens and fields, whose cultivation gives employment to some two 
hundred gardeners, who are stated to live for the most part in Mirpur. 

MIRPtJR—Lat. 84° 27'. Long. 73° B2'. Elev. 

A village in the valley of the Kishan Gangs; it is situated on the left 
bank of the river, almost opposite to, but a little north of, BiCi an, and is sepa¬ 
rated from the village of Purni to the south by a small stream called the 
Narhaji; a path leading across the mountains to the Karnao fort lies up 
the bed of this stream. Below the village are the remains of a bridge 
across the Kishau Ganga, which has been carried away. A few pine trees 
are scattered about; both rice and dry crops are grown, the fields being 
disposed in two ledges above the river-bank. There ore about twenty 
houses in the village, including a Gujar, a blacksmith, three of the Bollooh 
caste, and fifteen of the Kuki caste of Haz&ra descent. There is a masjid 
in the village, and the takia of Kalaudar Sk&h. 

MIRU—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 

A village of seven or eight houses on the left bank of the Gya rivulet, 
passed between Gya and Upshi, on the route from Kulu to L6h. The 
valley here is well cultivated. Camp in a plantation of poplars. 

Below here the Gya ravine is very narrow, and the stream is crossed 
four times on small wooden bridges of rough planks. The road has been 
much improved of late years. 

After heavy rain the stream gets rapidly in flood and the bridges are 
often carried away, and the road rendered impassable till the water sub¬ 
sides. The fords are deep and dangerous after rain, or when much snow is 
melting. 
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During the summer months the main road from L$h to Gya goes by 
the “ Shang ” valley, and then over the high ridge dividing the Shang 
from the Gya ravine. ( Manifold — Thomson — Cayley — Aylmets^ 

MISHWAR—Lat. S3 0 46'. Long. 74° 50'. Eiev. 

A small village lying in a little valley amid low hills on the north sfde rf 
the path between Shupion andChrfir. There is much cultivation about the 
village, 

MOGAL MAIDEN—Lat. S3 0 42'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A small village situated about 16 miles north-west of Kishtw&r on the 
road towards Kashmir by the Marbal pass. It consists of a few houses 
lying on a plain less than 100 yards long, above the left bank of the 
stream. The neighbourhood of this village is sparsely populated and 
cultivated, and few supplies are procurable. ( Allgood—Hervcy .) 

MOGALPtfR-Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, situated in a little valley on the south¬ 
east side of tko Haistlak wudar, or table-land, on the left bank of the bed 
of a torrent which dries in summer. There are two divisions in the village, 
which contains altogether eight houses inhabited by zamfudars; there is 
also a masjid and the zi&rat of Saiad Kama! Sahib. The village is supplied 
with water from a spring. Dry crops are cultivated on the table-land 
above the village, and rice in the plains below. 

MOGALPUR—Lat. 34° 31'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

This village, which is sometimes called Dragmula, is situated in the Uttar 
pargana, just south of the junction of the Kamil and Lahwal rivers. The 
distance from Mogalpur to Lalpur, iu the Lolab valley, iB two marches, 
though on an emergency it may be made in one. {Montgomerie.) 

MOHU or MOWA—Lat. 33° 29'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 10,790'. 

The name of a pass over the Panjdl range, between the south end of the 
valley of Kashmir and the Banibal district. It is used only by coolies^ 
as the Banih£l pass being so close and easier, all laden ponies go by that 
route; but ponies can, and in a few instances do, traverse this pass. 
There is a road which branches off from the village of Mobu, on the south 
side of the pass; it crosses the Danik Marg range, and, passing through 
the village of Krowa, joins the BanihSl road a little above the village of 
Deogol. ( Montgomerie .) 

MOHUNPUR—Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 74° 81'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, situated on the right bank of the bed of 
a stream which almost dries in summer. It includes B&ba Khipura, which 
lies close to it, and contains the ziarats of Saiad Hashim and Abdul Hasan, 
a masjid, and about eleven houses inhabited by zamindars. There is a 
small garden in the village, and much rioe cultivation around it. 
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MOHUNPTjRA—Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 75° 1'. Elev. 

A village in the Ardwin pargana, of which it is the tahsil station. 

MOLA1— 

A Muhammadan sect amongst the Dards, corresponding very nearly with 
the Nur Baksh (^.r.) in Baltistan. 

The name must have its origin from the Arabic Mania, God; they thus 
calling themselves the “ Godly.-’ 1 In matters of prayer and fasting they 
follow the Sutii ways, but in creed are Shins, and, like them too, will drink 
wine. ( Drew.) 

MONAIYAN—Lat. 34° 38'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

This village is said to contain about seven houses. It is situated in the 
Drawer district, a few miles south-east of Karen, on the path towards the 
Kashmir valley. 

MONDA—Lat. 82° 57'. Long. 75° 46'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Neru river, at the confluence 
of the Haluui stream, a few miles south of Badrawar. It contains six¬ 
teen houses, of which twelve are inhabited by Hindus and four by Muham¬ 
madans. The village stands on high ground ; below it the Haluni stream is 
crossed by a kadal bridge. From the neighbourhood of this village a 
channel conveys water into the town of Badraw£r. 

MONDOL—Lat. 33° 9'. Long. 75° 32'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Chandra Bhflga, just west 
of the junction of the Lidar Khol. It contains about ten houses inhabited 
by Hindus. 

MONGRAN—Lat. 35° 40'. Long. 75° 53'. Elev. 

A village ou the left bank of the Braldu liver (Baltistan). It contains nine 
houses, ( Aylmer .) 

MONKANG or MANGKANG, or CHIBRA MANGKANG— 

Lat. 33° 55'. Long. 79° 3'. Elev. 

A camping ground, 19 miles north of Ilanle, at some distance from the 
right bank of the Haule river. It is also called Chibra Mangkang- 
The Indus is about 20 miles north from here. ( Montgomerie .) 

MONKANG OR MANKANG—Lat. 35° 53'. Long. 79 c 5'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the left bank of tbe Haule river, about half-way 
between Haule and the Indus. ( Cunningham .) 

MONKANG PLAIN— 

Extends from Hanle north-west for about 80 miles along tbe course of 
the Hanld river. It is covered pretty thickly with dama or Tibetan furze, 
which grows here to the unusual height of 3 and even 5 feet. On 
the west is a low range of hills, on the east a very lofty range separating 
the Hanl6 valley from the Iudus. ( Cunningham — Thomson.) 
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MONTIGtfND—Lat. 8 5° 84'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A small village iu the Sh&habdd vailoy, lying in a hollow shaded by 
clumps of trees. It is situated about 2 miles west of Dur or Shihabad. 

MORADPflR—Lat. 88° 20'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A village in the province of Naoshera, on the right bank of the Tawf, 
about 5 miles south of Rajaori. It was one of the resting-places on the 
ancient road by which the emperors of Delhi went from Lahore to Kashmir, 
and uuder the Mogul rule was a place of somo note, but the s:u6i is now 
a very unpicturesque ruin; its narrow rooms are converted into stables, 
and a fine clump of trees is all that remains of the garden. (Hiigel.) 

MORECHU or MORTSO— Lat. 83° IB'. Long. 77° 60'. Elev. 

A camping ground in the Kiang plain, passed between Sumkiel and Ruk- 
chen, on the route from Kulu to Ldh. A small pond of fresh but bad water 
here, but iu summer it often dries up. Owing to this scarcity of water on 
the Kiang plain, the route by the Zara valley is often taken instead. ( Cun - 
ningAam.) 

MORSE KHOL— 

The name of a stream which flows into the Marti Wardwan river, lat. 
81° 1', long. 75° 43', near tho north-cast extremity of the valley. The 
path from Maru Wardw&u to Surd by the Kwaj Kur Pansal lies up the bed 
of this stream. 

MOZAFARABAD—Lat. 84° 22'. Long. 73° 31'. Elev. 2,470'. 

An important town, lying about 42 miles north-east of Abbottabdd, imd 
114 miles north-west of SriDagar, by way of Baramula; Kashmir may also 
be reached by paths traversing tho Karnao valley. The town is situated 
in an open valley at the end. of the range of mountains forming the water¬ 
shed between tho Kishan Ganga and Jhelurn, on the left bank of the 
former river, and about 1 i miles north of their junction. 

The mountains, which are almost hare of trees, descend into the river 
in a succession of sloping plateaus; the town stands on the second of these 
slopes, about 200 feet above the level of the river, towards the southern 
end of a tongue of land formed by a lap of the stream. 

At Mozafarab&d the waters of the Kishan Ganga have lost something 
of the murky hue peculiar to them, but they are still far from clear. 

The river is about 00 yards wide; the banks are steep and rocky, and 
strewn with large boulders. The current is very swift, but the natives are 
accustomed to cross on matakt at the bend of the river to the south of the 
town. 

There was formerly, at the narrowest point, a wooden bridge, which 
was torn away in a moment by a heavy flood which occurred in A.D. 1828, 
while Hari Singh, Nalwa, was endeavouring to get possession of the town 
for Ranjit Singh. This bridge was a subject of much interest in the war 
of 1808, between Muktyar-ud-Dauia and Abdulla Khan. It bus not 
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been rebuilt, but its place is supplied by a rope suspension bridge of the 
jkula kind, which is situated to the north of the town, about half a mile 
above the fort. At this spot, where the water is smooth and the current 
comparatively moderate, a ferry-boat plies, except during the months of 
January and February, when the boatmen state that the river falls so low 
that the passage is interrupted, 

Baron Hugel mentions a second ferry as crossing the river below the 
town, exactly opposite the kal’a, where the country is rather flat, but adds 
that it is seldom used. 

At the ferry and bridge a small toll is levied; the charge varies from an 
anna downwards, according to the presumed means of the traveller. 

A now bridge (suspension) has been erected about a mile below the town. 
It is practicable for laden animals. 

Mozafarabdd contains n thana and is the head-quarters of the zillah of 
the same name. The residence of the hakim or governor is situated on 
the south side of the town, which extends in a northerly direction, and 
consists for the most part of a long street of shops. It is now in tele¬ 
graphic communication with Srinagar vid Domel. 

The houses are nearly all single-storied buildings, and have flat roofs, 
most of the streets are paved with smooth round Btones. But little atten¬ 
tion is paid to sanitation, though the supply of water is plentiful and good, 
as, not to mention the cold but somewhat discoloured waters of the Kishan 
Ganga, clear streams flow down from the hills on both the north and south 
sides of the town, and on the banks of the latter Btream below the town 
there are a cluster of springs, besides one which rises by the edge of the 
river just under the baraddn. This building, which is double-storied, con¬ 
taining five rooms, is pleasantly situated in a small enclosure, about a 
quarter of a mile below the west side of the towD, a few feet above the 
Kishan Ganga. 

To the north of the town the ground rises, biding the fort, which is 
situated at the north-west end of the grassy plain embraced in the bend of 
the river. The fort is commanded from this rise at a distance of some¬ 
thing less than half a mile. The ridge is covered with trees and scrub 
jungle, and is partly occupied by gardens and partly by old graveyards; 
from the ridge the plain sinks down towards the fort, a glacis reversed, 
having its superior slope away from the walls. The fort is situated at the 
edge of the river, the walls overhanging the banks; it is an oblong mason¬ 
ry structure lying north and east, of considerable dimensions, measuring 
between 300 and 400 yards in length by about 150 in breadth, and having 
bastions at intervals along tho walls ; the main entrance is at the south-east 
corner. The whole building is kept in excellent repair, and is said to be 
well supplied with artillery stores and provisions. 

The garrison of the keep consists of about one hundred men j it furnishes 
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a guard of twenty-five men at tbe residence of the governor on the south 
side of the town. 

Behind the fort, under the south wall, is the cantonment, a large 
square walled enclosure shaded by some trees; it is usually occupied by two 
regiments. 

Besides the slope to the south, which has been mentioned as being of 
superior elevation, tbe fort is commanded by tbe plateau at a distance of 
about half a mile to the east, and the right bank of the Kishan Ganga 
being the higher, it is likewise commanded from the north and west at 
short ranges of about 500 yards. On the north-east side of the fort on 
the right bank of the river, there is a large clump of trees which shades 
the shrine of Pir Haibut. 

As access to the fort is not permitted, the dimensions and ranges which 
have been mentioned are merely rough approximations. 

The sardi, built by Ali'Mardan Khan by command of Shdh Jahdn, K*t 
about a mile south-west of the town, on the right bank of the Kinhgn 
Ganga, some 600 yards from the water’s edge, and rather more than that 
distance from the confluence of the Jhelum. The entrance faces the 
west. 

The sardi is a large, square, walled enclosure, with a bastion tower at each 
corner, and is of similar pattern to those met with on the Pir Panjal routes. 
It is not now inhabited, or apparently used, lying some distance from the 
present high-road, but it seems to occupy a better defensive position than 
the fort, being not so immediately commanded. 

The road to Mari takes the direction of the confluence of the Jhelum and 
Kishan Ganga rivers, which is situated about li mile to tbe south of 
the town ; the first part of tbe way is rough and stony; it then passes 
the temple of Jalal&b&d, which commands the road, occupying the summit 
of a flat-topped mound between the pathway and the Kishan Ganga. The 
temple is a small modern building, enclosed by a square wall of undressed 
stones, about 15 feet high ; the entrance faces tbe roadway. 

The path then lies through a small stream to the banks of the Jhelum, 
which is crossed by an iron cantilever bridge and by a rope suspension bridge 
some little distance above the junction of Kishan Ganga. There is said 
also to be frequently a ferry-boat at this point, which plies at favourable 
seasons when the current moderates. 

The Kishan Ganga flows into the Jhelum almost at right angles below 
the village of Dorael. There is a small wooden temple and a fakir’s bouse 
at the point of land between the two rivers, to which tbe shore slopes gently 
down. The current of the Jhelum is swifter than that of tbe Kishao 
Ganga, and its waters are much warmer. The right bank of tbe united 
rivers is the higher. There is good fishing at Dome!, and an excellent d&k 
bungalow. 
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The population of Mozafarabad numbers about 1,200 familiee, the propor¬ 
tion of Muhammadans to Hindus being 1 as seven to live. Among the Muham¬ 
madan section are about 250 Kashmiri families, shopkeepers and weavers, 
200 Gujars, and 40 Saiads, wlio are Turks of Bukhara; the remainder 
are of various trades and occupations. Of the Hindus, nbout 300 are shop¬ 
keepers, and the rest mostly znmindars and general traders. The principal 
merchants and bankers are Habib Khoja and Chrt Singh. Pir Labadin, 
the chief of the Saiads, hulds a jagfr from the government, of teu or 
twelve villages. 


Mozafarabad contains the zfarats of Saiad Mira Sahib and Pir Sultan, 
and five masjids ; there are also three Hindu temples, which are supported 
by the government. There is a considerable trade between this place and 
the Panjab; the exports are chiefly puttu, ghi and cattle, for which 
British goods and salt are imported, and also grain, whenever the local 
supplies fall short of requirements. 

The following are the usual bazar rates per British rupee, which is the 
only currency in circulation at Mozafarabad :— 

Atta, kanak . . • . . . . . .16 ecera. 

„ makai . . . . . • . . 20 „ 

Ard&wa . . . . . . • . . 25 „ 

ltice, according to quality.8, 10, 12 „ 

Meat , . . . . . i . . 10 „ 

Fowls . . . . . , . 4, 6,8, according to size. 

Fuel ........ 2 maunds 20 seers. 

Ghf.. 2 „ 

bait . • • • . . . . * *4,, 

Milk . . . . . . . . . . 16 „ 

Oil.8 „ 

Batter. 3 „ 

Sugar.It *• 

„ inferior quality . . , . . . . 4 „ 


A little com is grown in the neighbourhood of Mozafarabrid, but most of 
the arable land is devoted to rice cultivation. A few vegetables may be 
obtained, and a little fruit, of which the peaches are of good quality. 

The climate of Mozafarabad during the summer months is very hot, 
and in the months of August and September fevers are prevalent; the in¬ 
habitants, however, enjoy a remarkable immunity from flies and mosquitoes. 
In winter the snow does not lie. 

The authority of the governor of Mozafarabdd extends over the valley of 
the Kishau Ganga, and as far as the Punch boundary and Baramula, includ¬ 
ing the districts of Karnao aud Chikar. 

Mozafarabad offer’s a rich field for the researches of tho geologist; moun¬ 
tains of tertiary formation rise up to the limit of perpetual snow, and on 
them are piled in woundrous masses broken and dismembered heaps of stones. 
In many places whole mountains look as if they had Icon riven through aud 
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through, and the spectator beholds the vast clefts, 1,000 or 2,000 feet 
in depth, as fresh as if the violent convulsion of Nature had taken place 
only yesterday. A little lime is manufactured in the neighbourhood from 
6tones taken from the beds of the streams. 

Mozafarabad is the modern name of the ancient Hindu Shikri, and was 
given to it, according to the Brahmins, two hundred years ago by the 
Muhammadans. 

It was formerly a raj, which comprised the whole extent of territory 
between Baramula on the east and the boundary of the Kuhuri ilaka 
on the west; but on tbo death of Sultan Ahbat Khan, it was divided between 
his two sons (the second son being blind). Mirza Khan, the* eldest, 
received the present Mozafarabad district as his portion, and transmitted it 
to his only son, Hasan Ulla Khfin, whose eldest son, Zabardast Khan, dying 
without issue, left the r6j to his brother, Mozaffar Khan, whoresigned in 
favour of his eldest son, Hasan Kh6n, who had a son named Abdulla Khan. 
The ilaka was about 40 miles loDg from the range on the east to the 
little village of Mir Jumal-u-din, which formerly was claimed by both the 
Mozafarabad and Kathuri rdjas and led to many fights between the two 
parties ; the village, however, was at last given by common consent in 
dhurmarth to a fakir, and formed the boundary between the two states. 

The breadth of the raj was about 80 miles from the Duab Tibba on 
the south to the Karnao boundary on tbe north. It was considered the most 
productive of tbe Bamba states, as it contained a considerable area of fertile 
land, which produced chiefly rice, and yielded first-rate pasture for cattle. 

The town of Mozafarabad was completely demolished during the war 
with the Sikhs, who burnt all the houses belonging to the Muhammadans; 
these in their rage vented their spleen on their Hindu neighbours as soon as 
the troops moved, and completed the destruction so wantonly begun. The 
town, however, was afterwards in a great measure restored, and tbe Sikh gov¬ 
ernor regularly colonised it, chiefly with Sikhs and Hindus. After this the 
Mozafarabad rdja paid a nazarana of fi7,000 to tbe Lahore government, 
and the district is said to have yielded nearly tbe same amount to the raja, 
The Lahore soldiery were accused of having committed every sort of atro¬ 
city on the inhabitants and their property during tbe Sikh occupancy of 
tbe district, and their violent conduct left an indelible feeling of mingled 
hatred, distrust, and thirst for revenge. ( Vigne — lliigel — Lumsdett— 
Wingate.) 

MtfDAPtfR—-Lat. 38° 44'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

A villago which lies on the road about 7 miles west of Punch, near tbe 
point where the paths to Pnrral and Kotli separate. It contains about 
twenty houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamfndars, a fakir's roakSn and 
garden, and tbe Kamal Posh ziarat. 

It is well supplied with good water from a spring, and from a stream 
which flows down from the hills just east of the village. This is a favourite 
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fishing station in the season, the Punch T6i river flowing just below the 
village through numerous pools and rapids. 

MUDGUND—Lat. 88 3 40'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A village in the Kuthar pargana, situated on tho right bank of the Arpat, 
about a mile south of Gowran ; it contains three houses inhabited by 
Kashmiris. 

MUGL1B—Lat. 84° 6'. Long. 78° 15'. Elcv. 

A small village about 12 miles north-west of the western end of the 
Pangong lake, and passed on the Changchenmo route between Tankae and 
LukUng. No cultivation here, but good pasturage. General Straehey 
says that white marble is found near here. Gypsum is found between 
Muglib and the Pangong lake. This is the last villago met with between 
Leh and Aarkaud. Provisions should be taken in at Tankse. ( Trotter — 
Henderson.) 

MULBEKH or MOULBI—Lat. 84° 23'. Long. 76° 25'. Elev. 

A monastery and village situated on tho right bank of the Paskhyum river 
(or Wakha-chu), and passed between Shergol and Kharbu, on the route 
from Srinagar to Leh. It is 4 miles from Shergol, and is perched on a 
cliff about 200 feet high. A little beyond Mulbekh a large figure 
called Ckamba is passed, cut in the rock on the road-side. The village 
contains thirty houses. (Bellew—Henderson—Aylmer.) 

MULLING OR MAL1NG—Lat. 33° 15'. Long. 77° 15'. Elev. 

A village in the Zanskar or Maling district, on the right bank of the 
Zanskar river, and 182 miles from Leh. Supplies aud fuel procurable. 

MtjNDA—Lat. 33° 33'. Long. 75° 16'. Elev. 

A cave situated on the side of the Panjal range to the south of the Shah- 
abad valley. It may be reached through a defile from the neighbourhood 
of the village of Baddarraun. Moorcroft thus describes his visit to this 
cave:— 

“Continuing to ascend tho hills, we managed, although the ground was rough and 
broken, to ride to within 400 feet of the top, There we alighted, and crossing a thick 
bed of snow, came to the entrance of the cave of Mdnda. The opening was only high 
enough to admit a man on his hands and knees, and a stream flowed from it sufficient 
to turn a mill. Taking torches with us, we crawled mto it, and at about 6 yards camo 
to a part sufficiently lofty to allow us to stand. Our attempt to advance wps, however, 
frustrated by the bottom being entirely filled with water more than mid-deep, the depth 
of which, as ascertained by a stick, increased as it receded. As far as we could discern, 
the passage continued for[above20 yards, with a height of from 6 to 8 feet. How much 
farther it penetrated the mountain, we could not ascertain, but it seemed likely that 
it was nothing more than a natural drain for the waters of the mountain. These had 
now accumulated iu larger quantity than usual, af tho mouth of the cave had been 
blocked up with snow. It had been partially oleared away for our visit by order of the 
m&lik, but the quantity was too considerable to be wholly removed, unless after some 
days’ labour.” 
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MtfRAN—Lat. 88° 5*'. Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 

A village in the Chr4t pargaua^ of which it is the tahsil station. 

MURGIil or MURGHA1— Tide " Bdlak-i-Mcrghai." 

MURGU NALA— A valley on the winter road from L6h to Y4rkand, midway 
between Leh and Daolat Beguldi. 

MURHAMA—Lat. 83° 50'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A large village shaded by fine trees, situated on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, just above the confluence of the Veshau and Rembidra rivers. It 
lies about 3 miles north-west of Bij Behara, and is about seven hours' 
journey by boat above Awantipur. At this village there is a ferry. 
(ffervey — Ince.) 

MURKOT—Lat. 84° 38'. Long. 74°. 54'. Elev. 

A village in the Gurais valley, lying a little distanoe from the left bank of 
the Kishan Ganga, about 800 yards east of the fort and bridge. It con- 
taius a raasjid and about twenty timber-built houses, and is supplied 
with water by a rill which flows from the Burai spring, on the slopes of 
the mountains to the south. 

The usual encamping ground is on the plain on the west side of the 
village, between it and the fort; but there is no shade. Coolies and sup¬ 
plies are obtainable under the orders of the nawab, who resides in the fort. 

MUSHNAI—Lat. 84° 81'. Long. 78° 53'. Elev. 

This place consists merely of a cattle-shed, surrounded by a few fields, 
situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, in Lower Drawer. 

MUSTAGH PASS—Lat. 85° 49'. Long. 70° 15/ Elev. 19,000', approx. 
There are two passes bearing this name on the route" leading from Baltis- 
tan to Yarkand, both loading into the same valley on the northern side of 
the Great Mustagh or Karakoram range, which forms the main axis of the 
Himalayas. The two passes are about 12 miles apart. 

Godwin-Austen, writing in 1860, says :— 

“ Many years ago, the main traffic lay up" the Baltoro glacier, and turned off up a lateral 
ravine to the left, and so over the MusttCgh pass, some 12 miles to the east of the paes 
now in use. This former pass became impracticable owing to the great increase of snow 
and ice, and Ahmad- Shah ordered e search to be made for some other nay over, when 
tho present passage was fixed upon.” 

The new pass now, however, has become impracticable on account of 
the accumulation of ice on a glacier opposite the camping ground of Skin- 
mang. But it is quite possible that in a few years this may again become 
practicable, as in these parts the glaciers alter very rapidly. 

The old Mustdgh pass can be crossed with the aid of long ropes, and 
axes to hew steps down the ice-slopes. But it is extremely difficult, and 
no one would use it except in a case of absolute necessity. 
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An account of the passage of this pass will be found in the Royal 
Geological Survey Proceedings of 1888. {GodwinAuden — Young - 
hut band.) 

MUSTAGH RANGE and PASS ob “ ice mountain ”—Fide “ Karakoram.” 
Mountains. 
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N AC H IAN I—Lat. 84° 29'. Long. 74° 34'. Elev. 

The name of a mountain in the range at the north-west end of the Khui- 
hama pargana. On the hills betwoen Nachi^ni and the Pancbipura moun¬ 
tain, lat. 84° 88', long. 74° 27', there is some exceedingly fine pasturage, 
and in the months of July, August, and September, some four to five 
thousand or move head of cattle are brought up from the Loldb and other 
adjacent valleys to feed, but on account of the scarcity of water on this range 
of hills they rapidly extend their feeding ground farther north, as far as 
Hant, where there is plenty of water, and easterly as far as the Haramuk. 
Usually these hills arc covered with snow, and the pasturage is not in order 
till at earliest the middle of June. ( Montgomerie .) 

NACHILANA—Lat. 83° 22'. Long. 75° 13'. Elev. 

A small village situated about 8$ miles north of R£msu, on the road leading 
towards the Banihal pass. It lies on the left bank of the Mohu stream just 
above the junction of the Banib&l. 

NAERUNG or NIRA—Lat. 38° 50'. Long. 76° 55'. Elev. 11,850'. 

A village in the Zansk&r district, a little distance from the right bank of 
the Zanskar river, and lying on the route from Padam to L£h between 
Punch and Yelchung, and at the north base of the Naerung La. Ex¬ 
tensive cultivated lands here, and juniper trees common in the neighbour¬ 
hood. A stream runs by the village. Abrupt and stony descent to river, 
which here flows through a narrow rocky channel, and is crossed by a 
wooden bridge, without hand-rails, about 40 feet long and nearly 50 feet 
above the water (2nd July). [Thornton.) 

NAERUNG LA or NIRA PASS, or TAKTI PASS, or PANCHE 
PASS—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 76° 55'. Elev. 16,000'. 

Is crossed between Punch and Naerung, on the route from Padam to Leh, 
From the Punch side the ascent may be made up either the right or left 
branch of a ravine. The formor is the longer but easier road, the road up 
the ravine on the left being steep. The top of the ridge is rounded. The 
mountains on the right and left are about 1,500 feet higher than the pass. 
A good deal of vegetation on the top, and snow in large patches on its 
northern face (July 1st). Extensive view to north of a range of mountains 
tipped with snow. Descent to Naerung village abrupt and stony. 
[Thomson.) 

NAGAI— 

The name of a stream which takes its rise on the slopes of the lofty moun¬ 
tains forming the north-east boundary of the Gurais valley, and joins the 
Burzil, lat. 34° 47', long. 75° 8'. 

The valley of the Shingo river may, it is said, be reached by a path fol¬ 
lowing the course of this stream. 
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NAGAM—Lat, Long. Elev. 

A pargana in the Shkhir-i-Khas zilla of the Mirfij division; it comprises a 
district lying to the south of Srinagar. The tahsil station is at Kusba 
Nagim. 

NAGJlM—Lat. S3 0 56'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A village lying a short distance from the right bank of the Dudh Ganga, 
about 11 miles south of Srinagar, on the road towards ChrSr. It is the 
tahsil statiou of the Nagam pargana and a market-place, and is usually 
called Kusba Nagam. There is a good encamping ground above the village, 
and supplies and forage are procurable. A root called mazet, used in the 
almond-coloured dye, is 6nid to be found in the neighbourhood of this vil¬ 
lage, and at Parnpur. Most of it, however, comes from Ladak, where it is 
called Uot. ( Allgood—Elmslie .) 

NAGAR— 

An independent Dard state, lying north of the Rakapush mountain and 
south of the Hunzd river. Though considerably smaller than Hunza, it 
has a larger population owing to the greater amount of cultivable ground, 
it being situated so as to get the full benefit of the summer sun and being 
fertilised by the numerous streams from the great Rakapush mountain. 
The population is about 10,000 souls. They are less warlike than the 
Kanjutis, and less addicted to raiding, while slavery is unknown. The 
people are Shiaa and belong to the Yashkiu or Burishki stock. The ruler, 
as in Hunza, is known as the Thurn, and the family as Moghlotai from an 
ancestor named Moghlot. Two sons of this family live in Kashmir terri¬ 
tory, where they hold jagirB, 

The country is famous for its apricots, which are exported in large quan¬ 
tities to the Panjab. TheNagar streams are said to bo rich in gold. Nearly 
opposite Ilunzd the Matsil or Hupar river, a considerable stream, joins the 
maiu river from the south-east. The fort of Nagar and the Thumbs house 
are on the left bank of this stream, about 3 miles from the junction, 
at an elevation of 8,0u0 feet above the sea. This valley forms the eastern 
boundary of Nagar. That part of Nagar which faces Hunza is divided 
into four districts, each with its fort, viz., Shaiur, Askurdas, Cbitorkun, 
and Swaiar. The river between Hunzd and Nagar flows between perpen¬ 
dicular cliffs, 800 feet bigh aud 600 feet apart at the top, which can 
only be scaled in a few places and are carefully guarded. There is a twig 
bridge opposite the fort of Hidrabad; at the head of the Matsil valley is 
the difficult and dangerous road over the Hispav puss ( q.v .) into the Shigar 
valley. When Kashmir authority was temporarily expelled from Gilgit be¬ 
tween 1852 and 1860, communication with Nagar was maintained by this 
road. In the prosperous times of the Shiu rule, the thumn of Nagar acknow¬ 
ledged the Ras of Gilgit as their feudal superiors, and tradition relates that 
the villages of Nilt, Gulmit,Toll, and Pusant, which now belong to Nagar, 
were given as dowries to diffent thums, who married daughters of the Trak- 
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h;m£. At tbe time of the Sikh occupation o£ Gilgit a very close connec¬ 
tion existed between the rulers of the two states of Gilgit and Nagar. 
Between Hunzd and Nagar a great rivalry, which has frequently re¬ 
sulted in open hostility, has always existed, hut they are generally 
ready to combine against an external foe. Though possessing a oom- 
mon origin, the people of Nagar are distinguished for timidity and 
incapacity for war, and no instance is recorded of their being victorious 
over their rivals of Hunzd, at whose hands they have suffered many dis¬ 
astrous defeats. Since 1868 Nagar has been tributary to Kashmir, to 
which it makes an annual payment of twenty-one tolas of gold and two 
baskets of apricots. 

The revenue of Nagar, Mr. Girdlestone states, is derived from the 
Khan’s share of grain, native cloth, oil, goats, and gold dust. It is esti¬ 
mated at fi7,000 per aunum. The language is BurisAki, or Khajtina, as 
Mr. Drew calls it, and according to him tbe people are called Khajani. 
The villages in Nagar lie very close to each other, and for 20 miles are 
almost continuous. ( BiddulpA — Girdlestone — Drew.) 

NAGAR— 

The Nagar district lies on the opposite side to Hunza of the Hunz£ river. 
It is bounded on the north by this river; on the south by the R&kaposhi, 
or Shaltar 6now range, the peaks of which reach as high as 25,500 feet; 
on the east by the Hispar glacier ; and on the west by the Chaprot Snow 
range, with an altitude of about 19,000 feet. There are twenty-eight 
permanent villages in the Nagar district, of the same construction as those 
of Hunza, but on the outskirts of which people returning in and for the 
warm months build temporary huts. In Nagar itself there are 1,000 
houses, with one or two families in each, and in the other portion of tbe 
district 2,500 more; in all 3,500, and, roughly estimated, 15,000 inhabitants. 

Jafar Ali Khan is the raja of the district, an aged man of some 70 years, 
with ten grown-up sons, one of whom, Uzar Khan, who is always with his 
father, is the heir-apparent. The others have been given jagirs. Jafar 
Ali Khan owns some territory in Gilgit, which is looked after by one of 
his sons. Alidad Khan. On the banks of the Hunzti river are four villages 
of the Nagar district, already included in the twenty-eight, Chaprot, Chalt, 
Budalas and Bar, ruled by another of the ten sons, Iskandar by name, un¬ 
der the orders of the Gilgit man. At Chaprot and Chalt 200 Gilgit sepoys 
are stationed, whb are rationed by the Nagar people at one seer of grain per 
soldier, without payment. In time of necessity Nagar can produce 6,000 
fighting men, hut with no regular training; and one cannon and two sAer- 
bacAas are kept in the fort, which may resist small arms, but not artillery. 
The usual matchlock, sword aud shield are used. 

Sulphur is produced, particularly towards the village of Pisan and the 
Barpu glacier. 
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In times of peace there is great amity among the people of Nagar, who 
are happy and obedient to existing orders, and in time of battle they fight 
in a body, being more at home with swords than guns. They are Muham¬ 
madans of the Shia sect, and by profession cultivators. Their language ie 
different to that of Gilgit, but resembles that of Hunza. Unlike the 
people of Hunza they do not believo in their women having fresh air and 
admiring the beauties of nature, but keep them in purdah. In each vil¬ 
lage there is a masjid, and one or two maiam saras (penitentiaries) where 
they do penance for ten days, beginning with the new moon of the Mnhar- 
ram season ; and during this time, which is one of mourning, no flippancy 
of any kind is permitted, particularly marrying and giving in marriage. 
Polo, of a kind, on horseback, is a great pastime on all gala days, so much 
so that a plot of ground, well looked after, is kept for this purpose only. 

The taxes are not unlike those imposed in Hunza, but much more leni¬ 
ency nnd justice is shown. The raja receives 4,000 mauuds of grain, 1,000 
goats, and about two seers of gold annually from the ryots. Fruit and grain 
crops are similar to those of Hunza, save in Hupar (consisting of fivo vil¬ 
lages) and Hispar; where, owing to their great elevation, very little is 
produced. 

Tho total extent of cultivated land in Nngar does not exceed 100 square 
miles. Owing to difficulty in crossing the Hunza river and the absence of 
co-operation on tho part of the Nagar people, no traders from tho north 
visit here. Kashmir and Nngar exchange mutually. 

The cattle resemble those of Hunza, and number some 20,000 cows 
and bullocks, 100,000 goats and sbeep, and about 800 horses. 

There is one blacksmith in the district. 

Biveri .—The Nagar river takes its rise at the Hispar glacier, and joins 
the Hunza at Sumair village : from here to the lower end of the glacier is 
a distance of 25 miles, and the glacier continues up the valley for nnotber 
30 miles. From April to October the river is impassable, being from 150 
to 250 feet broad, 5 or 6 feet deep, and very rapid. In winter the breadth 
and depth are reduced to a third. The bed is very rocky, and gold is ob¬ 
tained from it. Only one nara (rope bridge) is carried over this river, and 
this has been described in the report on IIutiz£, On the 12th August 
1889, the rope of the nara at Budalas broke, and five persons, four of whom 
were officers of tho Kashmir force (a commadan and three havildars), fell 
into the torrent. The fifth, a sepoy, was picked up badly bruised, but living ; 
but the four former were never seen again. 

The streams that flow down from the Rakapashi or Shnltar range, and 
join the HuuzS river at nearly right angles, have very steep banks, which 
are bridged, and the road has to pass over and through mud and etone 
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gateways, which makes it impossible to cross elsewhere. These gateways 
are locked in time of any disturbance, and this plan is also adopted in the 
Hunzd district over the streams that flow down the south side of the Bar* 
bar range into the Hunzd river. 

Panes .—-No road exists over the Rdkapashi or Shaltar snow range, but 
to the south-east of Nagar there is the Hispar pass, about 17,000 feet in 
altitude, across which no cattle of any kind, with or without loads, can be 
taken. The pass is simply a footpath leading into Skardu aDd used only 
in the mouths of June, July, and August. 

Roads .—From Nagar vid Gulmati to Chalt, 88 miles, by a good road 
along the left bank of the Hunza river, which is crossed by a nara. It is 
a made road, with wooden bridges over the small streams which horsemen 
can cross without dismounting. In three days light luggage can be con¬ 
veyed by coolies from Nagar to Chalt. 

Another road leads from Nagar to the Hispar pass vid Hupar and Rash 
hill, 48 miles. This road is good to H dpar, 6 miles; but from thence to the 
Rash Phari lake equestrians have literally to dismount and pick their way. 
I have seen this road as far as Hispar village, and have the balance from 
native information. From Hupar, Hispar village can be reached either by 
the direct road, 27 miles, or along the Nagar river, 22 miles; both ways 
being equally difficult. 

From Nagar to Hunza, 10 miles, the people cross the Nagar river by a 
nara, ascend a 2,000-feet pass called Daung between the Nagar and Hunzd 
rivers, the latter of which is crossed by another nara, and on to Hunzd. 

I heard that there is some sort of a track from the village of Hispar 
over the glacier of the same name that leads to Yarkand, but I cannot 
vouch for this information being correct. 

Tho height of Nagar is 7,500 feet, of Hupar 8,900 feet, and of Hispar 
village 10,000 feet, approximately. The snow-fall is similar to that about 
Hunza. 

Fruit ripens in the months of July and August. 

[Ahmad AM Khan, 1889.) 

NAGAT—84° 3'. Long. 74° 51'. Kiev. 

The name of a nambal or morass lying to the south-east of Srinagar. Its 
water communicates with the Jhelum through the Kachgul nala, which 
flows iu almost opposite the Shaikh Bdgh. The high-road from the capital 
towards Pdmpur passes this morass. 

NAGBANI—Lat. 38 45'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A stago 7£ miles north-west from Jamu, on the Akndr road. 

NAGBARAN—Lat. 84° 7'. Long. 75° 7.' Elev. 

The name of a grassy valley situated amid the lofty mountains lying be¬ 
tween the valley of the Sind river and Kashmir. The path from the village 
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of Zost£n towards the Mar Sar lake traverses the east side of this valley, 
crossing the Arrah stream, which is sometimes bridged. 

NAGDAR—Lat. 84° 40'. Long. 73° 59'. Elev. 

A considerable village in Upper Drawer, situated on the slopes of the hill 
high above the left bank of the Babun-ka-katta stream. It is said to con¬ 
tain a masjid, and about twenty-five houses inhabited by zamindars, includ¬ 
ing a blacksmith, a carpenter, and a potter. The Kdgh6n valley may be 
reached from this village by a path lying up the course of the stream. 

NAGtt—Lat. 33° 9'. Long. 75° 36'. Elev. 

A small village containing six houses inhabited by Hindu zamindars; it is 
situated above the right bank of the Chandra Bhaga, at the edge of the 
cultivated plateau below the town of Doda, about 300 yards east of the 
fort. 

NAGROTA—Lat. 82° 48'. Long. 74° 57'. Elev. 

A village in the province of Jamu, lying a little more than 6 miles 
north-east of that town, on the high-road towards Kashmir. 

The village, which contains a Hindu temple, about twenty mud huts 
and three or four banias' shops, is built on a little rise surrounded by moist, 
swampy ground. On the north side of the village there is a low ridge, 
offering a suitable place for encamping. Water i9 obtained from wells, a 
stream, and a tank; the two latter sources of supply fail during the dry 
season. 

NAI—A caste of Dogras ; barbers, 

NAIDGAM—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Machihama pargana, consisting of two houses situated on a 
small stream, about 2 miles west of Sybug, on the south side of the road 
from Srinagar. 

NAID KHAI—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

A village situated in the morass on the north side of the Noru oanal; it is 
one of the centres of the boat-buildiDg trade, 

NAIHARAI— 

The name of a very small pargana in tho Kamraj division of Kashmir. The 
tahsil business is transacted at Sbalurah, which, however, lies outside the 
limits of the pargana. 

NAIL— 

A considerable stream which flows through a narrow valley and empties 
itself into the Punch T6i by its left bank, just north of Kotli, lat. 83° 32,' 
long. 73° 57'. It is fordable, and is crossed by the path from Kotli to Punch, 
which follows the bank of the Punch T6i; that by the Nandberi and Sona 
Galis lies up the valley of the Nail stream for some miles. 

NAINDI— 

The name of the eastern portion of a canal which leaves the Yeshau river 
near Tursan, and irrigates the southern portion of the Saremozebala pargana, 
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flowing into the Veshau again, lat. S3 0 49', long. 75° 7', just above its 
junction with the Rembiara. The western branch of this canal is called 
Ninnar, ( Montgomerie .) 

NAKKA—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 78°52 '. Elev. 

A small hamlet in Lower Drawer, situated in the valley of the Rugworian- 
ka-katta stream, to the west of the path which follows the course of the 
Kishan Oanga. 

NAKPO-CHU or “ Black Water 

A tributary of the Suru river. It is formed by the Mazadi and Omba 
streams. Flowing east it joins the Suru river at Sankho. Its waters are 
very muddy, and discolour those of the Suru for some distance along its left 
bank. Moorcroft forded it with some difficulty on the 30th June a little 
below the village of Omba. It here rushed with great force through a 
broad stony bed. {Moorcroft.) 

NAKPOGODING PASS or LANAK PASS— 

Lat. 82° 45'. Long. 76° 45'. Elev. 18,000'. 

Lies north of theTsomorari lake, and is crossed between it and the head of 
the Puga rivulet. Trebeck crossed it from the north on the 14th June, and 
snys that all his party suffered much inconvenience from difficulty in 
breathing. The descent to the south side was comparatively eaay. 
( Trebeck.) 

NALTAR- 

A glen draining to the Hunz4 river between Gilgit and Chaprot. In it 
are the two small hamlets of Naltar and Bicbgari. North of it rises the 
Naltar mountain, 19,320 feet high. (BidduljiA—Trigonometrical Survey.) 

NALTI—Lat. 32° 57'. Long. 75° 45'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawar, consisting of a cluster of houses situated on a knoll 
on the left bank of the Haluni stream, between 4 and 5 miles south of 
the town of Badrawar, by the path leading towards tho Chatardhar pass. 
There is a Hindu temple in the village, and the fields extend a long way 
down the hill-side. The inhabitants are all Hindus, numbering six 
families of Thakurs, and six Sipis, or Megs. Relow the village a sub¬ 
stantial bridge crosses the Haluni stream. 

NAMBALNAR—Lat. 34 u 6'. . Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A hamlet situated in a green and narrow glen, which is traversed by a small 
stream ; it lies about 2 miles south of Kountra, on the path leading towards 
Bapumrishi. It contains the ziarnt of Gafur Rishi, and about sixteen 
houses inhabited by zamfndars. There is a little corn cultivation about the 
village, and some wild fruit-trees. 

NAMIKA LA—Lat. 34° 22'. Long. 76° 85'. Elev. 13,000'. 

Is crossed between Shergol and Kharbu, on the route from Srinagar to 
L6h. The ascent from the west is very gradual, and is 5 miles long. A 
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spring of fresh water about half-way up. An easy descent down to the 
Kanji river and Kharbu. 

Doctors Bellow and Henderson estimate the elevation to be 11,90.0 and 
12,000 feet respectively. ( Drew — Henderton.) 

NAMTSE OH NIMCHU—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 77° O'. Kiev. 13,050'. 
In the Zansk&r district. It is a baiting-place on the route from Padam to 
L6h, and lies between Zaugla and Pangatse, south of the Chelang Labho 
pass. {Drew.) 

NANDAN SAR—Lat. 33° 84'. Long. 74° 34'. Elev. 

The name of the most northerly of a cluster of mountain tarns lying on'the 
north side of the Panjal range, betweon the Darhal and Budil passes, about 
8 miles south of Alfabad Sardi. The old Mogul highway into Kashmir 
skirted.the western shore of the lake, which is 1 mile long and half a mile 
wide. 

A small stream called the Ladi flows from it joining the RembiSra below 
Aliabad Sarai. In 1814 the Maharaja Ranjit Singh sent forward 10,000 
Sikhs by way of Nandan Sar. The Pathdns or Afghans in Kashmir were ready 
to receive them, and encamped on the Pinjura plain, near Shupion. A shower 
of rain rendered the Sikh muskets almost useless, and Ranjit’s troops wero 
consequently defeated ; the Pathan goneral was, however, killed in the action. 
At the same time Ranjit, who had attempted to carry the Tosha Maidfin 
pass, was defeated by Muhummad Azim Khan, the then governor of Kash. 
mir, in person. 

Five years previous to the first Sikh expedition, the celebrated Fateh 
Kh&n,the wazir of Sh&h Ziman of Kabul, passed the Panjdlby the Nandan 
Sar road with 10,000 men supplied him by Mahar&ja Ranjit Singh. 
(Vigne.) 

NANDHERI GALI—Lat. 33° 36'. Long. 74° 5'. Elev. 

A pass in the range of hills lying to the north-east of Kotli; it is crossed by 
the direct path between Kotli aud Punch, which is described as being very 
rough and but little used. 

NANDMARG—Lat. 33° 23'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A pass which crosses the Panjal range at the south-east extremity of the 
Shahab&d valley. 

The northern slope of the mountain is clothed with forest to the limit of 
vegetation, but the south side is for the most part rocky aud precipitous. 

The path which crosses this pass is known as the Peristan route, and 
though steep aud difficult, is used when that by the Brari Bal is 
impracticable. 

The Nandmarg pass is usually open from the beginning of May until the 
end of October, but much snow is met with on the road until very late in 
the season. 
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The top of the pass is distant about 4 miles from Basu or Borson, a 
Gujar settlement in the Pogal valley, which is the usual stage, and about 
8 miles from Choan in the Sh&habad pargana. 

The upright stoue at the summit is said to mark the spot where a 
fakir, Nandu, who has bequeathed his name to the pass, existed for many 
years. 

NANGA—Lat, Long. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Basantha liver with a small bazdr, 
situated on the border in the Ramgarh subdivision of the Samba tahsil. 

( Wingate.') 

NANGA PARBAT or DEO MIR— 

Lat. 85° 14'. Long. 74° 88'. E!ev. 26,020'. 

The great mountain peak which separates Astor from Chilas. The Dard 
races call it Deo Mir, or the' mountain of the gods. Nanga Parbat is, 
however, the name by which it is generally known in Kashmir and 
Yaghistfin. 

It towers majestically above the surrounding mountains, and forms a 
landmark visible for miles. (Gazetteer of the Eastern Hindu Kush.) 

NANMARG—Lat. 83° 34'. Long. 75°. Elev. 

A beautiful mountain down or marg, situated on the eastern slopes of the 
Panjdl range, about 12 miles south-east of Shupion. The verdant slopes 
of the Nanmarg rise and rest against the ridge of the Pan jal, and on the north 
it is bounded by an edging of rising ground that prevents the great valley 
from being seen from it. The view from the eminence on the westward 
side is one of singular grandeur and beauty, the eye being carried along an 
elevated vista formed between the Panjal and the hills that immediately 
bound the valley itself; and a beautiful succession of ridges and valleys, 
down-lands, and forest scenery, resembling that of one vast natural park, is 
continued up to the precipitous Bides of the snowy mountains resting on the 
Tosha Maiddn for an extent of about 36 miles. ( Vigne .) 

NAODAL—Lat. 33° 55'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A village in the Wullar pargana, lying in the midst of low rice-lands about 
2 miles south-west of TrSl, on the path towards Aw£ntipur. It contains 
a maajid, and about six houses inhabited by Mubammadau zamindars, and 
a pandit. 

There is a small spring in the village, which-is shaded by fine trees, and 
on the west side a considerable stream, which is crossed by a kadal bridge, 
or it may be forded without difficulty. 

NAOGAM—Lat. 33° 42. Long. 7& u 18'. Elev. 

A large village in the Kutk&r pargana, situated about 3 miles east of 
Achibdl. 
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It is surrounded by rice cultivation, and contains three small springs 
near which lie some old carved stones and lingams. 

The population numbers twenty-two families of Muhammadan zamfn- 
dars, ten plizadas, two mullas, eight pandits, two dums, a blacksmith, and 
a cow-keeper, and five families engaged in silk production. 

The filature, which has been erected by the government in this 
village, is a very large building, but is manifestly unsafe. 

NAOGAM—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 74° 88'. Elev. 

This village stands in tbe middle of the morass, a few miles north-east of 
Pa tan, just south of the Noru canal. It consists of about eleven houses 
shaded by a few trees. 

NAOPtfR—Lat. 84° 18'. Long. 74° 80*. Elev. 

A large village lying in a narrow valley between two wudars, just south of 
the road from Baramula towards Srinagar, and distant about 6 miles south 
of Sopur. 

A small stream flows through the village, which is surrounded by exten* 
sive cultivation of both rice and corn. 

It contains two masjids and two zfarata j that of Nasir Sahib is situated 
in a Sne clump of trees. The population numbers about 150 families, includ¬ 
ing two pandits, three mullas, two dyers, two carpenters, two blacksmiths, 
two dums, two modi is, and a sweeper. 

This village, with fifteen others in the neighbourhood, is held in jagir 
by Diwau Kirpa Rfim. 

NAOPTlRA—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A small village in the Khuihama pargnna, situated a few minutes’ walk to 
the west of Bandipura, on the road towards Sopur, which is about 16 
miles distant. ( Inee .) 

NAOSHER—Lat. 34° 40'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

The name of the part of that lofty range of mountains which lies north and 
south between the eastern ond of tbe Matsil valley and the source of the 
Hauti stream. It is crossed by the track line between Bakthaor, on tbe 
Kisban Ganga, and tbe village of Matsil. The sides of the mountains, 
though very steep, are mostly covered with grass and forest, and afford 
pasturage to flocks of sheep; the top of the ridge is narrow and rocky. 

NAOSHERA, one of the districts of the province of Jamu, 

NAOSHERA— Lat. 83° 10'. Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

A town iu the province of that name, situated on high ground on the north 
side of a fertile valley, about 800 feet above the right bank of tbe Tawf 
river. It lies on the Plr Panj&l route into Kashmir, and is distant 27 
miles north of Bhimbar, and 122 miles south-west of Srinagar. The houses 
arc built of stone. There is a fine old Mogul sar&i in the middle of tbe 
town, which is now the residence of the governor of the district. Below 
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the town there are several water-mills on the river, which early in the season 
is fordable in many places for foot-passengers. 

There is a bungalow for travellers situated about a mile south of the 
town in a large orchard called the Baoli Bdgh or “ Reservoir Garden,” 
from a deep stone well in the centre of it, also a large old sar&i with inner 
court. 

Supplies and forage are procurable, water aud fuol are everywhere 
abundant, and there is a good encamping ground. 

It is the administrative head-quarters of a district. ( Allgood-~-Knight — 
luce — Drew.) 

NAOSHERA—Lat. 81° 9'. Long. 74° 16'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the loft bank of the Jhelum, about 8 miles 
south-west of Baramula on the Mari road. There is a ferry across the river, 
which is guarded by two small mud forts on either bank. 

In an enclosure on the river-bank are two email bungalows for the 
accommodation of travellers; there is likewise an open space for encamp¬ 
ing. Supplies are procurable, and water from the Jhelum, or from 
stream which flows down through the village. 

Gulmarg may be reached from this village by a footpath passing up 
the gorge to the south-east; the distance is about 16 miles; the road, 
which is at first very steep, lies through beautiful scenery. The usual haltrng- 
place is about six miles from Naoshera, and this break's the journey about 
half-way between Rampur and Gulmarg. ( Allgood — Ince— Wingate.) 

NAR—Lat. 33° 15'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A village in the province of Naoshera, situated about 18 miles north of 
Poni, on the road leading into Kashmir by the Budil pass. It consists of 
a few scattered houses. A stream flows down the valley below the village, 
and the bill-sides are covered with n dense brushwood. 

The neighbourhood of this hamlet forms a convenient encamping 
ground; but there is only a little corn cultivation about the place, and no 
supplies can be depended upon. ( Allgood .) 

NAR—Lat. 35° 21'. Long, 75° 54', Elev. 7,800', approx. 

A pargana in Baltist&n on the right bank of the Indus. The ravine, in 
which the Indus flows, is here at its narrowest. The cultivated land of the 
main villages extends for more than 2 miles on the surface of an alluvial 
plateau, several hundred feet above the bottom of the valley. It consists 
of the three villages of Chardo, Ganstrot, aud Cohro, and contains two 
hundred houses. ( Thomson —- Aylmer .) 

NARArC—L at. 32° 36'. Long. 75° 52' Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, lying a little to the south-east of Jinrali, 
about 11 miles north of the town of Basaoli. It consists of a few houses 
surrounded by some fields. 
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NARASTAN—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 

A village situated on the north side of a email valley, which opens into the 
north-east end of the Wullar pargana, at the village of Sutura. It is distant 
about 4 miles north-east of Arphal, and lies at the mouth of the gorge 
which is traversed by the path leading towards the Mar Sar lake. 

The village stands on high ground, which produces rice and other dry 
crops. The Brariangan stream flows just south of the village; it is crossed 
by a k&nal bridge, and may also be forded. A torrent from the Saraibun 
range to the north rolls down the gorge through the village. 

The population consists of four families of Muhammadan zarmndars 
occupying houses with pent roofs, and nine families of ttujars inhabiting 
their usual flat-roofed huts. 

The houses are much scattered, the zamfndars living in the upper part 
of the village near the temple. This is one of the most interesting ruins 
in Kashmir. Its situation is very picturesque, looking down the narrow 
valley, while behind it the ground slopes up towards the lofty mountains 
of the Brariangan range. 

NARBU SUM DO—Lat. 82° 40'. Long. 78° 25'. Elev. 15,800'. 
A camping ground 11 miles south of the Tsomorari lake, on the routes 
from Spiti to L6h, via the Parang La. It is on the banks of the Para 
river and at the head of the Leptra valley, and lies on the borders ofLadak 
and Spiti. ( Montgomerie .) 

NA ROAR—Lat. 33° 2'. Long. 75° 11'. Elev. 

A village in Jamu, situated on the south side of the range, about 6 mileg 
north of Krimehi, on the high-road towards Kashmir. There is much rice 
cultivation about the village. 

NARPtfR-Lat. 83° 46'. Long. 74° 51'. Elev. 

A village situated towards the northern extremity of the Supersumun par¬ 
gana, at the mouth of a little valley which is traversed by the path between 
Shupion and Chrftr. 

It contains abcut six houses, and is watered by a small stream. The 
zi&rat of the three Saiuda Padshah, Phatra, and Ashraf, is situated by the 
side of the path. 

NARSAR—Lat. 33° 47'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Arpat, towards the north end 
of the Kutbar pargana; it contains a inasjid, and five timber-built houses 
having pent roofs, which are inhabited by five brothers. 

NARtI—Lat. 83° 35'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

A village situated in a little valley on the south side of the Bring pargana. 
It is the point of departure of the path leading over the range into the 
Sh&habad valley. There are two routes, one by the village of Zamilgum, tho 
other by Batgund; both are excellent paths, and almost equally direct. The 
journey to Vernfig occupies a little more than an hour. 
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NASHILA—Lat. 83° 10'. Long. 75° 33'. . Elev. 

A small village in the province of Kishtwar, situated about 5 miles 
north-west of Doda, on the path towards Bagu. It contains two families 
of Muhammadans and one of Hindus. 

NASlM BAGH— See “ Srinagar.” 

NATIAN—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 

A village situated at the north-cast extremity of the Karnao valley, con¬ 
taining ten houses and a mixed population of Kashmiris and Gujars. 

The corn-tields extend up to the edge of the forest, at the foot of the 
western slope of the Nattishannar Gali. 

The paths from Titwal towards the Kashmir valley, both that crossing 
the Nattishannar Gali, and by the Kukwa Gali, which is the winter route, 
lie through this village. ■ 

There arc numerous fine walnut trees scattered about the fields. 

NATIPTTRA— Lat. 34° 22'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A village in the Zainagir pargana, situated on the left bank of the Pohru, 
about 8 miles north-west of Sopur, by the road leading towards Shalurah 
and the Lolab valley. It contains a maejid, and ten houses inhabited by 
zamfndars. Some fine trees shade the village. 

NATSU—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 74° 80'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, containing four houses inhabited by zamin- 
dars; it is situated by the side of a ravine in the sloping spur on the west 
side of path, between Makahama and Drang. 

NATTANAS—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

A village containing about twenty houses, situated near the left bank of tho 
Kamil, at the south-east end of the Uttar pargana. A path lies over the 
range of hills to the south, leading to the village of Chogal on the Pohru 
river. 

NATTISHANNAR GALI—Lat. 84° 21'. Long. 74°. Elev. 

The name of tho pass which is crossed by the best road lying between the 
Uttar pargana and the Karnao valley. It is called iu the Kashmir! lan¬ 
guage Nastichan, or the cut-noso. 

This pass is quite practicable for laden ponies, and is open for nine 
months in the year ; during the winter season a detour must be made by 
the Kukwa Gali, lying moro to the north. 

The summit of tho pass is distant about 4 miles east of the village of 
Hdji Nar, and 10 miles south-west of Shalurah fort, the Drangiari dok 
forming the resting-place midway. 

The top of the pass is a narrow grassy saddle lying between the lofty 
rocky mountains of the Shamshabari range to the south and the Nattishan¬ 
nar mountains of much inferior elevation to the north. 
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NAUGAM—Lat. 85° 16'. Long. 74° 57'. Elev. 9,800'. 

A village on the right bank of the Astor river, just above its junction with 
the Kamri. It is on the road from Srinagar to Astor vid the Dorikun 
pass. With the neighbouring villages of Pakora, Mainkial, and Gultari, 
it contains some 88 bouses. (Aylmer.) 

NAUNAGAR (Survey Station) —Lat. 83° 63'. Long. 75°. Elev. 

The name of one of the largest wudars or table-lands in Kashmir. It lies 
noar the middle of the valley, on the west side of the Jhelum, between 
AwAntipur and Bij Bebara, and is about 5 miles in length by 2^ 
miles in extreme breadth rising from 200 to 250 feet above the plain. 
Cunningham states that he searched in vain for shells in this inaBs of lacus¬ 
trine deposit, as he crossed over the karewd to Pa Yech, but was more 
fortunate at Awantipur, where he obtained numerous specimens of Cyclas 
rivicola in the horizontal strata of clay and sand at different heights up to 
nearly 200 feet above the present level of the river, and about 80 feet 
below the level of the lake beneath which, it is presumed, the valley of 
Kashmir was submerged. ( Cunningham.) 

NAUPUR—Lat. 85° 66'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 6,400'. 

A small village on a plateau about 2 miles west of Gilgit fort and 600 
above it. Its fields are watered by channels from the Shuku or Naupur 
stream, on the left bank of which about a mile south of the village is a 
large rock-cut figure of Buddha. This figures 1 b about 10' high and over 
80' above the ground. There are all sorts of legends in connection with 
this figure. All round Naupur on the plateau and on the hill-sides are 
ruins of ancient villages and traces of much former cultivation. It is said 
Naupur or Arasar, as it was then called, was as big a place as Gilgit. It 
now contains less than twenty houses. (Biddvlph — Barrow.) 

NAWASHAHR or RANBHIRPURA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A new town with p bazAr, built by Maharaja Ranbhir Singh, about half¬ 
way between Jamu and Sialkdt. It is the head-quarters of the zillah 
of Shahr Khas, or the Jamu zillah, and had a post office and a telegraph 
office. The maharaja sometimes gives pig-sticking parties in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. (Wingate.) 

NAWOAT—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 74° 3'. Elev. 

A village on the north side of the Punch valley, about 6 miles west of the 
town; it is situated on the slopes of the hill some little distance from the 
right bank of the Punch T6i river, the road to Punch passing through tho 
fields bolow it. 

There are about twenty-five houses in the village, a fifth of tho inhabit¬ 
ants being Hindus. 

NEKI—Lat. 83° 25'. Long. 73° 53'. Elev. 

A village lying on the direct path between Mirpur and Kotli. It is situated 
on the south side and close to tho top of a steep lidge, which is covered 
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with fir trees; on the north side o! the ridge, close to the village, is a baoli, 
in which rises a small spring of cool clear water. 

Neki contains six houses; the inhabitants are Muhammadan zemindars. 

NERIL— 

The name of a stream in the Tilail valloy, which flows into the Kishaa 
Ganga by the right bank, lat. 34° 33', long 75° 4'. 

This stream is bridged at the village of Neur, just above its junotion 
with the Kishan Ganga, where the road towards Dras crosses it ; it is also 
usuully fordable. 

NERU— 

This river rises on the range of mountains forming the boundary between 
the hill state of Chamba and Badrawar ; it flows in a north-westerly direc¬ 
tion towards the town of Badrawar, before reaching which place it is joined 
by the Haluni stream, which flows from the Ktind Kaplas lakes and receives 
the drainage from the Chatardhar pass; it is joined during its course by 
numerous other affluents, the principal of which is the Bin Kad stream, 
which flows in below the village of Bhala, about 12 miles north-west of 
Badraw&r. 

The course of the Neru is uniformly in a north-westerly direction ; it 
empties itself into the Chandra Bhfiga, lat. 33° 8', long. 75° 86', almost 
opposite the town of Doda. The banks are for the most part rocky and 
precipitous, but the stream is of no great depth, and the current moderate. 

The Neru is bridged below the village of Beja, near its source, and by 
the Dredja and Haripur bridges at the town of Badrawir, at Kotli and 
Sirolc B6gh, below Gata, at Dranga, to the north of Beriru, and below 
Sowand, near where it empties itself into the Chandra Bhaga. The ruins 
of a bridge exist at Niota, and at Bare it is spanned by a beam thrown 
across the bed of the stream. 

It is also fordable at numerous places throughout its course. 

NEUR—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 75° 4'. Elev. 

A village in the Tilail valley, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, at the junction of the Neril stream. 

It contains a ruined masjid, and seven families of zamfndars and two 
barbers ; there are also Borne flour-mills. Most of the houses stand on 
the high bank on the east side of the stream ; some few aro built on the 
right bauk, in the bed of the stream, which is crossed by a bridge, and 
may likewise usually be forded. 

The Showay cascade falls into the Kishan Ganga opposite this village. 

NI or NIS, OR GNI—Lat 83° 25'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Indus, 14 miles below Churoa- 
thang, the road from which is very rough, at times ascending and descend¬ 
ing by a succession of stone steps over precipitous rocks, wbicb descend to 
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the water's edge, There are gold-fields here, worked by people from Skardu. 
Fuel and pasture plentiful. (Reynolds.) 

NIASELU—Lat. 35° 45'. Long. 75° 27'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the hiasha river (Baltist&u). It contains 
twenty-six houses, (Aylmer.) 

NICHINAI—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 

The name of a grassy valley lying on the north side of the Sind river, in 
the neighbourhood of the Sonamarg, 

It is drained by a stream of the samo name, and is traversed by a path 
leading to Tilail. 

NIDAR—Lat. 88° 10'. Long. 78° 40'. Elev. 

A small village of three houses on the left bank of the Indus, at the junc¬ 
tion of the Kyung river, which flows through the Nidar ravine. (Drew.) 

NIDAR PASS or KYUNGSE-LA—Lat. 83° 1', Long. 78° 37'. Elev. 

At the head of the Kyung valley, in the mountains that lie east of the 
Tsomorari lake. (Drew.) 

NIGHENPflRA—Lat. 83° 34'. Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 

A large village containing about twenty houses situated on the south-west 
side of the Khund valley, on the stream which irrigates the valley. 

NIGIAL—Lat. 33° 15'. Long. 78° 49'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, lying just to the east of the road between Mirpur 
and Chaomuk ; it coutains about thirty houses inhabited by Muhammadans, 
and is supplied with water from a tank. 

NIHALI—Lat. 85° 27'. Long. 76° 45'. Elev. 

A very small pargana in the ilaka of Sbigar (BaltistAn), on the right 
bank of the river. It contains twenty-two houses. {Aylmer.) 

NIKERAN or NEKERAU—Lat. 84° 45'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A village of three houses begirt with trees, situated on the right bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, towards the western extremity of Gurais. 

The inhabitants of the neighbouring village of Ilalmathan cultivate 
some of the fields with which it is surrounded. 

NILDHAR—Lat. 85° 49'. Long 74° 34'. Elev. 11,680'. 

A spur from the southern watershed of the Gilgit river, which separates 
that river from the Sai valley. It is crossed by the Gilgit road. 

Tbe ascent from the Sai side is easy, and only about a couple of hundred 
feet. The top of the spur is a level daeht, or plain, about 1$ miles in. 
width ; the descent on the Gilgit side is at least 8U0', and very steep and 
rocky. The old road crosses the spur higher up and iuvolves an ascent and 
descent of at least 2,000'. It is now never U6ed. (Grant — Barrow.) 
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NlLKANTA—Lat. 33° 69'. Long. 74° 21'. Elev. 

A pass over the Panjcil range, between the Sidrun district to the north of 
Punch and the valley of Kashmir. 

This is said to be the shortest route between Punch and the northern 
parts of Kashmir, but is not practicable for laden animals, and is closed 
during the six winter months. 

NILNAG—Lat. 83° 51'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

An oval sheet of water, about 100 yards long and 20 yards wide, lying 
in a deep hollow on the slopes of the hills, on the south side of the 
Kashmir valley, about 4 miles west of Chrar. The water is denvea 
from springs, and the place is considered very holy by the Hindus. 
( Vigne .) 

NlLPURA—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Dangerwari stream, about a mile 
south-east of Magham, on the road between Sopdr aud Shalurah. 

Rice cultivation abounds in the neighbourhood of this village, which 
contains a masjid, and three houses inhabited by zaraindars, a mulla, and 
a dhobi. The Nil N6g, a spring of clear water, rises in the village. 

NIL SAR—Lat. 33° 32'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 

A small lake in the Panjal range, formed by glacial action. It is a 
mile long and half a mile wide. {Drew.) 

NIMA MUD or NYAMA—Lat. 33° 15'. [Long 78° 45'. Elev. 14,000'. 
Two villages of twelve and ten houses respectively, in the Kardari of 
Hemis on the risrht bank of the;Indus, which is forded here. Water chest- 
deep. Current almost imperceptible (in autumn). Two routes lead from 
here to Shushal, and vid Paugong lake join the Cbangchenmo route at 
Lukung. The route to Hanle lies south, across the Indus vid Nowi camp. 

Naked barley ripens here. Peas and ckunpo (lucerne) do not flourish. 
A few large willow trees near village. Fuel and pasture plentiful. Very 
little suowfall. (Reynolds—-Drew.) 

NIMO —Vide " Snimo.” 

NINGIL— 

A stream whose sources lie on the mountains which encompass the Gulmarg * 
it flows in a north-easterly direction, through a narrow valley in the Kruhin 
pavgana, and discharges its waters into the Wular lake, lat. 34° 17’, 
long. 74° 83', north-east of Sopur. 

It is a shallow stream with a moderate current, and is probably fordable, 
throughout its course; it is likewise bridged above the village of Shrikowir 
and at other places. 

NINNAR— 

The name of the western branch of a canal which leaves the Veshau river 
near Tursan, and irrigates the southern portion of the Saremozebala par. 
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gapa, flowing into tho Veshau again, lat. 83° 49', long. 75° 7', just 
above it* junction with the Rembiarn. The eastern branch of thiB canal is 
called Naindi. ( Montgomerie.) 

NIOTA—Lat. 83° 2'. Long. 75° 41'. Elcv. 

A village in Badraw4r, situated on the left bank of the Neru river, about 
7 miles north-west of that town, on the road towards Doda. It con¬ 
tains about twenty houses inhabited by Hindus. Below the village are the 
ruins of a bridgo which crossed the Neru. 

NIRA —Vide “Naerung.” 

NIRKOT—Lat. 33° 11'. Long. 75° 80'. Elev. 

A small village in SirAz, a district of Kishtwar, situated near the top of a 
spur above the right bank of the Lidar Khol stroam, almost opposite Bagu. 
It is inhabited by four Hindu families. 

NISCHU oa GNISCHU, i.e., “Two Streams”— 

Lat. 84° 30'. Long. 79° 10'. Elev. 18,630'. 

A camping ground at the southern edge of the Lingzithang plain, and at 
the foot of the mountains north of the Changchenmo valley. Two passes 
lead down to Nischu from those mountains, the road by each being good 
for laden animals. From here there are two routes to the Karakash. The 
western route vid the Kizil pass, the eastern vid Thaldat and the Soda 
plain. Barter is found in very small quantities, but no grass. Water 
from stream. The camp is at the junotion of “ Two Streams ” {Tibetan, 
Gnischu). Hence its name. {Trailer — Henderson.) 

NISHAT BAGH— Vide " Srinagar— Gardens.” 

NOBANDI SOBANDI— 

A glacier in the Mustagb range to the west of the road over the Mustagh 
pass. It is over 14 miles in length, and 1J miles in breadth. {Oodwin- 
Austen.) 

NOBOK LA—Lat. 84° 10'. Long. 78° 5'. Elev. 

Between Durgu and Taghar, over the Kailas or Leh range. 

NOHAN—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

A small village in the Ardwin pargaua, situated within a few yards of 
the left bank of tho Veshau, about nine miles south-east of Shupion by the 
direct path ; there are some trees near the villago suitable for encamping, 
but supplies are not very abundant. {Ince.) 

NOMAL—Lat. 36° 6'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 5,200'. 

A large village on the left bank of the HuDzi river in Gilgit territory. 
It contains about 80 bouses, with fields extending for 2 or 8 miles. There 
is also a small mud fort, which is ocoupied by a detachment of Kashmhi 
troops. Opposite this fort is a twig bridge across the Ilmtza river. 
From Nomal there is a bud footpath across the hills to Bargu, on the 
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Gilgit river; Nomal was formerly a much larger place, but has been de¬ 
vastated by the river. Kamdl Kk6n, one of the Nagar family, resides 
at Nomal as a hostage and jagirdir of the Kashmir Government. (Bar- 
row.) 

NOMAL— 

A tahsil or ilalra of the province of Gilgit; it lies chiefly up the Hunzt 
river valley. {Aylmer.) 

NO PASS —Vide “ Kkpsano Pass.” 

NORt?— 

The Noru canal leaves the left bank of the Jhelum immediately below 
Shtdipur, lat, 84° 11', long. 74° 43'; the channel is about 80 yards 
wide, and varies in depth according to the state of the river; thero is a 
block of masonry in the middle of it, which is apparently the remains of 
an old bridge. 

The canal at first runs in a north-westerly direction, and after a few 
miles divides into two branches, the smaller of which turns south towards 
Patan, while the other continues straight on, and finally enters the southern 
portion of the Wular lake near Sopur. 

When the water is high enough, this is the route always selected by 
tho boatmen when passing between Srinagar and Baramula, so that they 
may avoid going through the Wular, where, in the early part of the Beason, 
storms are very frequent, and often as sudden and violent as they are dan¬ 
gerous ; it is also the shorter route. 

NOSERI—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. 

A village in the Lachriit district, situated near the left bank of the 
Kishan Gangs. It is divided on its west side by a considerable stream of 
clear water from the village of Nosudda, which lies on the opposite bank. 

Those villages form the stage midway between Titwal and Panchgram 
on the road towards Mozafarabad, and their names are usually coupled. 

Noseri contains the ziarat of Sultan Darya, and is inhabited by eight 
families of zamindars of the Moshubba clan, two Gujars, and a barber. 
There is much rico cultivation about the place, aDd a few walnut and other 
shady trees. 

The most convenient place for encamping is above the path towards the 
south end of the village. 

NOSUDDA—Lat, 34° 24'. Long. 73° 45'. Elev. 

A village in the Lachr&t district, situated on the left bank of a stream, 
vis a vis to Noseri. These villages form the stage midway between Panch¬ 
gram and Titwal, on the Mozafarabad road, and their names nre usually 
coupled. Nosudda contains eight houses inhabited by zamindars. 

NOWANA—Lat. 33° 49'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A village situated immediately below the junction of the Rembiara and 
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the Veshau rivers. It lies on both banks of the stream, and there are the 
pillars for a bridge across the river on each side. ( Montgomerie.) 

NOWBtJG—Lat. 83° 89'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

'This village lies almost in the centre of the valley of the same name, on 
the slopes above the right bank of the stream. It is surrounded by a con¬ 
siderable amount of cultivation, and is supplied with water from two small 
springs on the west side, the Zuri N£g and tkeNund Kishur Nag. There 
are'.two’masjids in the village and the ziarat of Shah Abdul Majid, which 
the villagers believe to have been erected two hundred years ago on the 
death of the saint who is said to have come from Baghdad. 

The houses, about twenty-two number, are somewhat scattered; 
they are built of timber, and have pent shingle roofs. 

The usual encamping ground is on the slope above the west side of the 
village; there is ample space, but a want of shade. 

There is a good path through the Halkan Gali, leading, to Shangas, in 
the Kuthar pargana; it passes the villages of Hallan and Brariangdan, 
and tho distance is said to be 6 kox. 

Here a small valloy is bounded by slopes of low hills that are long 
spurs from the high rauge behind, hills that rise only 1,000 to 1,500 feet 
well covered with grass and wood, the slopes not very steep, the hills 
rouuded ; these spurs branching make an ever.changing scene of nook, 
knoll, and dell. In the lower parts the valley bottom is cultivated in rice- 
fields which alternate with orchard-shaded village tracts. {Drew.) 

OWBtfG NAI— 

A long and narrow valley lying to the south-east of Kashmir; its gene¬ 
ral direction is nearly north and south. At the entrance to the valley 
from tho Bring pargana it is very narrow, being not more than a quarter 
of a mile broad, but near Garrewel -it widens considerably, and from that 
village as far north almost as Gowran it has an average breadth of over 
a mile, with a total length of about 8 miles. Numerous minor valleys 
open into its east and west sides. 

The pine-clad mountains with which it is encompassed are not of great 
elevation, except at the north end. 

The surface of the valley is undulating; towards the south it is bare 
and stony, but other portions are well cultivated, and the profusion of 
grass and trees gives it a beautiful park-like appearance. It is said to 
be one of the best grazing grounds in the country, and to enjoy a delight¬ 
ful climate. It contains numerous villages, with an exclusively Muham¬ 
madan population. The stream with which it is traversed takes its rise 
on the lofty mountains at the north end of the valley, and is joined at tho 
southern end by a torrent of almost equal magnitude, which drains the 
mountains on the east side; tho united waters flow through a narrow 
defile into the Bring liver, of which they form the principal source. 
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The main road from Kashmir to the Maru Wardwfin valley lies 
through the Nowbug Nai, crossing the Margan pass at its northern ex¬ 
tremity ; another road lies over the Hokar Sar pass to the east; and there 
are three paths communicating with the Kuthar pargana, vit. } by the 
Kaehwan Harrikan and Halkan Galis. 

NOWGAM—Lat. 8.3° 81'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

A flourishing village in tbe Sh&habad valley, situated above the left bank 
of Sandran, about 2 miles south-east of Vern£g. 

It lies upon high, dry ground, and is surrounded by cultivation, but has 
comparatively few rice-fields about it. There are about fifteen double¬ 
storied houses in the village, which is shaded by some splendid trees, and 
supplied with water by a small stream from the hills. 

NOWI—Lat. 84° 12'. Long. 78° 50'. Elev. 13,900'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Indus, which is fordable 
here. Water waist-deep. Hanle is 42 miles south vid Tura and Monkang 
Shushal, 37 miles north, vid Tsaka La. ( Montgomerie.) 

N UhRA, i.e., “ Western”— 

“ The north-western district of Ladak; it consists of the valley of the 
Nubrif river and of a portion of the valley of the Shyok river. It iB the 
largest district in the country, being about 128 miles in length by 72 
miles in breadth, with an area of 9,200 square miles—nearly all composed 
of barren mountains. It is boundod on the north by the Karakoram moun¬ 
tains, on the soutli by the Kailas range, which divides the Indus from the 
Shyok ; it extends from tbe frontier of Baltist&n to the source of the 
Shyok. The mean elevation of the inhabited parts of the district is 12,763 
feet. 

Throughout Nubra, the villages, with scarcely an exception, occupy 
^he surface of the low platforms of alluvium which fill up the funnel-shaped 
terminations of the ravines. These alluvial platforms, owing to the 
copious supply of water, are always well cultivated. Most villages have 
a few fruit trees as well as a good many poplars and willows (the only 
timber). The lower part of the Nubr& valley is particularly fertile, 
and on the east side the cultivation extends from Tii it as far .as Panamikh, 
in the belt varying from 100 feet to nearly a mile in width. Some of the 
villages are large. Many of the houses are very substantially built. The 
sacred mane walls are numerous, and of great length and size. 

Tbe principal crop grown in the Nubra valley is naked barley, called 
grim or nas, which is much in demand by caravans journeying from L6h 
to Yarkaud; as is also the ckunpo, or lucerne, which is grown in hedged- 
about plots, and let out, at so much u head, for cattle to graze in, Kanak, 
trombu,jao, and chena are also grown. The lower parts produce a double 
crop. Jungles of low bushes are also found in NubrS. 
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The copious water-supply of the district no doubt depends on the great 
elevation of the surrounding mountains, which rise everywhere, if not 
above, yet almost to the level of perpetual snow; so that at the head of 
each little stream there is either a glacier or 6now-bed, which does not melt 
entirely till the end of autumn, affording therefore a nearly perennial sup¬ 
ply of water. 

The following are the subdivisions, according to Mr. Drew, of the 
Nubra district: — 

Gyen, | Tsurka, | Yarma. 

Shams, | Farka, and | 

The climate of Nubr6 is much the same as that of Central Ladak, 
except that the snowfall is slightly less. The principal villages are Hundar 
and Deskit on the south side, and l'aghar and Panamik on the north side of 
the Shy ok. 

Khardong village, Tangyar, and Digar are included in the Kardari. 

The cash revenue, besides taxes in kind, is about R6,000. 

(Cunningham — Belleic — Ney Elian — Thomson — Aylmer .) 

NUBRA river— 

A considerable stream and a tributary of the Shyok. It rises in the 
Saichar Ghainri glacier, on the southern slopes of the Karakoram or Mus- 
tdgh range, and flowing south-east joins the Shyok opposite Deskit, at an 
elevation of 9,950 feet above the sea-level. It is about 100 miles in 
length. The Lower Nubrd valley is very similar, in general character, to 
that of the Shyok about Hundar and Deskit. The same wide, gravelly 
expanse occupies its centre, forming a plain of 1 or 2 miles in width, 
through which the river runs in many branches. A great part of this gra¬ 
velly plain, particularly on the left bank, is covered by a dense brushwood of 
hippopha and myricuria, which extends for 4 or 5 miles, and is usually 
impervious, except in certain beaten tracts. Numbers of bares are to be 
found in it. The maximum depth of the river opposite Cbardsa was 2J 
feet in September. In November, Johnson found it frozen over and 
crossed it near its junction with the Shyok. The stream was about 
20 yards wide. The summer route by tho Karakoram follows the left 
bank of the river as far as Changlung (10,760 feet). On the banks are lofty 
snow-capped mountains, containing numerous glaciers. ( Cunningham — 
Thomson.) 

NUNAK— 

The portion of the Zanskar valley between Padam and the junction of 
the Kargia stream. In spring, avalanches are very common in this valley. 
(Drew.) 

NUN-KUN PEAKS—Lat. 34°. Long 76° 10'. Elev. 23.447'. 

In the Western Himalayas, about 14 miles cast of the Bhot Kol pass. 
These two peaks are conspicuous from afav, and are 3,000 feet higher than 
the surrounding mountains. (Drew.) 
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NUNUR—Lat. 34° 15'. Long-. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A large village surrounded with fruit-trees, picturesquely situated at some 
little distance from the left bank of the Sind river, near its entrance into 
the valley of Kashmir. 

It lies in the midst of a well-cultivated district, about 12 miles north 
of Srinagar, on the Dras road. 

Supplies are plentiful. (Figne—Allgood.) 

NCRASERAI—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 73° 84'. Elev. 

“A village situated high up above the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
almost opposite the town of Kuri. It lies on the slopes of a spur which 
descends into the river very precipitously on the west side of the village. 
To tbo south there is a narrow gorge which is traversed by a torrent. The 
path towards Mozafarab&d, which lies about 8 miles to the BOuth-weBt 
by a rough and stony road, crosses this stream. 

The villuge contains the zf&rat of Hasani Shdh and about sixteen houses. 
Among the inhabitants are two Saiads, two mochis, two carpenters, a 
potter, and a blacksmith. The thanadar’s authority extends from the 
village of Makri, in the neighbourhood of Mozafarabad, to Noseri-Nosudda, 
the next stage on the path towards Titwal. 

A little corn and rice are grown in the village, but the main portion of 
the latter cultivation lies far below the east side, on the bank of the 
Kishan Ganga. There are a few shady trees about the place, aud the most 
convenient spot for encamping is by the masjid near the centre of the 
village. A rill which flows through the village furnishes an abundant 
supply of water, and there is also a spring. Supplies and coolies are 
obtainable. 

NTJR BAKSH— 

A Muhammadan sect or division of the Baltfs, differing from the ordinary 
Shia in their mode or order of prayer. The Nur Baksh follow one who 
stands in front, which, apparently, the other Sbias do not; but in the 
greater matters of difference between the Surds and Sin as, the Nur Baksh 
are with the latter. (Drew.) 

NtfR GALI—Lat. 34° 31'. Long. 73° 28'. Elev. 

A pass over the watershed between the valley of the Kishan Ganga and 
Hazara. It lies north-west of the small town of Kuri, and is crossed by a 
path leading to the village of Bala K6t in Kaghdn. 

NURLA —Fide “ Snuula.” 

NURPA PASS— Fide “ Tuato La.” 

Ntf RPtf R—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 74° SO'. Elev. 18,610'. 

A pass over the Paujal range, between the district of Loran to the east of 
Punch and the valley of Kashmir. The path crossing this pass is called 
Phawan. ( Montgomerie .) 
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NTT'S— Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A small village and ghat situated on the northern shore of the Wularlake, 
about 1£ mile to the south of Bandipura. Boats may usually be obtained 
at this village. ^ 

NtfSHIK LA^uThISPAR PASsX-Lat. 36° 4'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A pass leading from the Shigar valley into Nagar. The path leads up a 
gradually sloping ice-bed, with scarcely a single crevasse, steep cliffs en¬ 
closing it on both sides. The view from this point is superb to the east, 
along the glacier, which is visible for 18 miles. On the north extends 

i one great elevated ice-plain, with the peaks bounding the great Nobandi 
Sobandi glacier. The breadth of the main glacier is more than 2 miles. 
According to.the natives the glacier terminates two days' journey distant 
at Hispar in Nagar. The descent from the pass to the level ice below is 
about 8,000 feet, and difficult as well as dangerous, being down steep 
slopes of ice and rock. (Qodwin-Austen.) 

NYAMA —Vide “ Niha Mud." 
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OGLOK—Lat. 86° 40'. Long. 78° 10'. E!ev. 

A camping ground on Hayward's route, vid Changcheumo. It is situated 
on tho right bank of a tributary of the Ydrkand river, which, rising near 
the Karatagh pass, flows north-west and joins the main stream a little 
above Wahab Jilga. The regular route is from Karatdgh lake, vid Tamba, 
to MAlikshAh, ( Drew.) 

OKTI or UKTI—Lat. 38° SO'. Long. 76° 56'. Elev. 11,870'. 

A small square fort with four round bastions, situated on the left bank of 
the Zanskar river, 2 miles below Padam,on the level tongue of land lying 
between the ZanskAr river and a stream which, flowing from the west, 
joins it a little below the fort. {Thomson.) 

OLTlNGTHANG—Lat. 84° 20'. Long. 76° 16'. Elev. 

A village in Khurmang (Baltistan) on the left bank of the Driis river, a 
little above its junction with the Indus, and at the junction of a con¬ 
siderable tributary from the west. It is a halting-place on the route 
from Srinagar to Skardu, vid DrAs. The village occupies a gentle slope, 
at the bottom of which is a small plain covered with huge boulders. 
Three or four inches of snow fell here on the lHtli December. It con¬ 
tains thirty bouses. {Thomson—Aylmer.) 

OMBA or UMBA—Lat. 84° 25'. Long. 75° 60'. Elev. 

A small village in the Khurtsg district, situated on the right bank of the 
Omba rivulet, at its junction with the Nakpo-Chu, aud lying at the east 
base of the Omba La. Prangos cultivated here. Said to contain fifteen 
houses. ( Moorcroft — Aylmer.) 

OMBA LA—Lat. 34° 21'. Long. 75° 66'. Elev. 

A steep and difficult pass in the mountain range separating the valleys of 
the Dras and Suru rivers. A path leads over it from Sankho to Dras. The 
ascent from the village of Omba is very laborious; the descent abrupt, 
but not very difficult, passing occasionally over firm beds of snow. It is 
said that ponies can be taken over for six months in the year. Numbers of 
marmots seen on both sides of the pass. At western base the rhubarb 
plaut is to be found (July lst). {Aylmer — Moorcroft.) 

OMBA RIVULET— 

Rises near the Omba La and flowing south joins the Nakpo-Chu river 
at the village of Omba. Its waters are very muddy. {Moorcroft.) 

OROROTZE—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 78° 80’. Elev. 13,600'. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Changchenmo river, some 
distance below Pamral. It is only used by shepherds. General Strachey, 
ia the middle of September, had great difficulty in fording the river just 
below the camp. It was here 50 yards wide, 3 feet deep, and flowing 
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rapidly over a very stony bottom. There are hot springs in the river 
bed. (H. Strachey.) 

OROROTZE LA— Lat. 34° U'. Long. 78° 27\ Elev. 18,060'. 

“Is used only by shepherds when taking flocks to graze in the lower 
courses of the Changcheumo river . 0 (Godwin*Austen.) . 

OTE— 

A small plain in Ladtik, separating the western and eastern portions of the 
Pangong lake. It is about 5 miles in length by 3 miles broad, and 
forms the end of a very largo ravine which runs back into the snowy moun¬ 
tains of Changcheumo. The silt, which in former times has been carried 
down from the above area, has formed the plain of Oto, the broad barrier to 
what would otherwise be a continuous long reach of water. Arise of 12 feet 
in the lake would cover the greater part of the plain. Snow is said never 
to lie very long at Ote, though the lake freezes all over very thick. Cham- 
plis Noh and Rudok spend their winter on the plain of Ote. ( Godwin - 
Austen.) 
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PADAM—Lat. 8S° 28'. Long. 76° 50'. Elev. 11,878'. 

A village on the left bank of the Zanskir river, 5 miles above its junction 
with a tributary from the west, and at the south-east angle of a plain lying 
between the two rivers. It was formerly the capital of Zanskar, but 
is now in ruins. It is still, however, owing to its central position, con¬ 
sidered the chief place of the district. There is a small Kashmiri garrison 
in the fort of Okti, 2 miles to the north. Two routes lead from here 
to Leb, the one most used being via Zangla, Yelchung, and Lamayaru. 
Being surrounded by high mountains, which intercept all moisture, there 
is very little vegetation, and no trees are to be seen. The plain to the 
north-west is, however, partially cultivated. The river is crossed, opposite 
the village, by rather an insecure rope bridge, high above the stream, 
which at the end of June was deep, rapid, and muddy. 

The Lad^kis were defeated here in 1835 by one of Zorawar Singh’s 
generals. [Thomson—Cunningham.) 

PADAR— 

Consists of the valley of Chen&b from a little below Siri np to the bound¬ 
ary of Pangf, which belongs to Chamba, a length of 80 miles with, in 
addition, the valley of the Bhutna up to its source, and subsidiary ravines 
of both the Chenab and the Bhutna river. P&dar is surrounded—we might 
almost say enclosed—by mountains bearing perpetual snow ; these give rise 
to glaciers, which end off at too high a level for them to project into the 
main valley. Most of the mountains in sight from below are either the 
rocky or the forest-covered lower slopes. The cultivated part is of very 
email extent; there is the collection of villages in the 4 miles below 
Atholi, where is the widest opening in the whole tract; and there are some 
small villages at intervals up the two valleys. All these together have 
four hundred houses. Atholi is the chief place of Pddar. The Chendb 
comes from the direction of Pangi, through a rock-bound gorge in a narrow 
deep stream widening out as it sweeps along below Atholi. It is here 
spanned by a rope bridge. 

The climate of Padar is severe. From its elevation, and the consider-* 
able moisture of its air, there is a great fall of snow in winter. It is said 
that snow gets to be 8 feet deep and stays four or fivo months. This 
and a want of sun make it difficult for crops to ripen. The sunshine is 
intercepted, not only by the clouds that the mountains attract, but also by 
the mountains themselves, which shut in tbo valley so closely. At 
Atholi the average angular elevation of the visible horizon is 18°. This 
want of sunshine affects the fruits, which do not ripen well. 

Deodar forests arc situated in such positions as make it practicable to 
fell the treos for timber for use in the Panjab. 
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While iu P4dar, Drew heard accounts of avalanches that have occurred 
there. They come from the range ou the south. The summits of this are 
at a level of 15,000 and 16,000 feet: from that height down to the P6dar 
valley is a fall of 9,000 or 10,000 feet.in 6 miles. The valleys that drain 
great spaces of these snow-covered mountains narrow at last to a gorge 
just before debouching into the main valley of Padar. It is in years when 
unusually heavy snow has fallen on the mountains that avalanches occur, 
generally between the middle of December and the middle of February. 

The people are in great part Thakurs, with a few Muhammadans. 
Besides, there are two or three hamlets towards the head of the Bhutna 
valley, eleven houses in all, occupied by Bhots or Buddhists from ZansHr, 
on the farther side of the great range. 

The people of Padar seem to be a good deal given to serpent-worship; 
they do not, however, separato it from their observance of the rites of the 
Hindu religion. 

The earliest known state of Padar was a period that ended more than two 
hundred years ago; then the chief men, or the rulers, or the ruling caste, were 
Ranas. R&na is an old Hindu word for a ruler who (in these pnrts at all 
events) is less in power than a raja. The Rduas of Padar were Rajputs; 
every village, or two or three villages, had its rana, an independent ruler, 
who need to make war against his neighbour, the next-door rana. There are 
descendants of these rfinas to this day in Padar; they have taken to 
cultivation and till the bit of land that has been preserved to them; but 
they still keep their caste distinct; they will marry the daughters of 
Thakurs, but will not give theirs to them in marriage. That state of 
things was broken iu upon by lt£ja Chatar Singh, of Cbamba, who was, 
eight generations back from Baja Sri Singh, ruler in 1869; the time 
of the change may, therefore, have beon about A.D. 1650. Chatar Singh 
first conquered Pangf; from there he advauced with some two hundred 
men toP&dar, and annexing it, founded the fort and town named after him, 
Chatargarh (q.v.), whose ruins are still to bo traced opposite to Atholi. 

From Chatar Singh’s time onwards, Padar remained under the rdjas of 
Chamba for five or six generations. 

A late episodo of that time, told by the Padar people to Mr. Drew, was 
that, about the year 1820 or 1825 A.D., they made up an expedition 
against Zanskar, and brought that country (which was held by a Bhot 
raja under Ladak) to be so far tributary that every year R1,000, 
besides musk-bags and other things, were sent by the ruler of Zanskar as 
nazar to the r£ja of Chamba. A strange feature of this business is, that 
it was- oarried out by one Ratanu, a Thakur, and not by orders from 
Chamba. 

The event that led to the next change iu Padar was the invasion of 
Ladak by the Jamu troops under Zorawar Singh, Kaluna, a loader in the 
service of Maharaja Guliib Singh in 1884. At the end of the first year of 
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the war in Ladak, Zoriwar Singh sent Wazir Lakpat (vide “ KishtwAr”) 
from ZanskAr to Padar, in order to open a new road from Jamu to Laddk. 
Cunningham’s account says there was some little fighting. Lakpat passed 
on, leaving only a thSnadar and a few men in Padar, having done no 
harm to the place. After Lakpat had left, the enterprising Rat ami above 
mentioned stirred up the people, who seized the Dogr&s and sent them 
prisoners to Chamba. 

The raja of Chamba disavowed the act to GulAb Singh and, releasing 
the prisoners, sent them to Jamu. But this did not avert the consequences. 
On rhe opeuing of the season Zorawar himself came with a force of about 
3,000 men, but he was unable to get at Chatargarh, for the bridge across 
the Chenab had been destroyed. He was then kept at bay for two months; 
during this time he had established a battery on the edge of the plateau, 
on tbe left bank, where it overlooks Chatargarh. 

At last, with the help of some peasants, the Dogras got a rope 
across a few miles lower down, and crossing over by means of this, 
they came up the right bank of the Chenab: then, getting across the 
Bhutna river by a bridge that had not been destroyed, they advanced on 
Chatargarh, took it by storm, and set fire to, and completely destroyed, the 
town, so that nothing but a heap of stones were left. Zorawar Siugh 
hanged several people, and mutilated several. 

By these means, and by tbe building of the present fort, the Jamu rule 
became established in Padar, which has remained quiet ever since; it is now 
under the tahsfldar of Badrawdr. (Drew.) 

PADRI—Lat. 32° 55'. Long. 75° 50'. Elev. 

A pass over the range lying between Badrawar and the hill states of 
Chamba, about 8 miles south-east of tbe town of Badrawar, which is 
crossed by tho high-road to Chamba. The pass is ascended from Badra- 
wfir by a long and steep activity, which lies for the most part along the 
valley of the Neru stream; the road is very tolerable, but almost too steep 
for riding, and after rain it becomes very slippery. The hills on eveiy 
side are covered with grass or densely wooded. The descent of the pass on 
the Chamba side is sleep and bad, and far more tedious than the other side, 
being alternately steep descents and bad ascents; several rapids have like¬ 
wise to be crossed, This pass is said to be closed during winter. (Heroey,) 

PADU — Lat. 33° 85'. Long. 75° 86'. Elev, 

A place of note a few miles from Balawar; of note, because it was also the 
seat of a separate rule, whose rAjas were of one caste (a subdivision of the 
Rajputs called Pal) with those of Kulu, BadrawAr, and Balawar or Basoli; 
tbe four, being so allied, were often at war with each other. Tbe last five 
rajas of Padu were :—• 

Pur NapAl. Avtar Singh (in the time of Ranjit 

Pritlu Pal. Singh). 

Jy Sing-li. Umad Singh. 
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pahArI— 

A division of the Aryan race, inhabiting* the mountainous districts of Jamd 
and Kashmir. 

The great majority are Hindus, and are a strong hardy race, of good 
powerful frame; they have straight foreheads, good brow, and noses 
markedly hooked, specially amongst the older men. Their black hair is 
allowed to grow to their shoulders; they have thickish beards and mous¬ 
taches, but the beard does not grow long. 

The men all dress in a light-grey thick woollen cloth (puttu) which 
is made in almost every house, In some parts they wear a short coat, in 
others a long one, full, hitched up by akamarband or a sort of woollen rope 
wound many times round. Their pajamas are loose down to the knee, but 
below that fit close. The cap is of different shapes—sometimes a skull-cap, 
more often one with side flaps. Lastly, a hi or blanket, of the same cloth, 
worn in many ways according to the occasion, enables them to withstand all 
the severe weather they are exposed to. 

The women have a long gown of the same homespun stuff, and, like the 
men, wear a kamarband. In some parts the gown is of neavly black cloth 
instead of grey. Sometimes they wear a low, round, red cap. The caste 
that among the pahans prevails in numbers far over the others is the Tha- 
kur. The Thakurs, indeed, have nearly all the land in proprietorship; they 
cnltivato for the most part their own land ; they are the peasantry of the 
mountains, as the Jats are of the Pan jab plain. (Drew.) 

PAILGlM—Lat. 34° 2'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev/8^00-'. 

A considerable village most romantioully situated at the north end of 
the Lidar valley, between tho junction of the streams which flow through 
the two defiles at the head of tho valley. Above the village is an orchard, 
the usual camping ground. 

The inhabitants say that it formerly had as many as one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred houses; at present there are about thirty. 

Cultivation does not extend up the valley much beyond the village of 
Pailgfim. Supplies are procurable, but not in large quantities. 

The path leading to the oave of AmruSth and the Slnsha N6g lies up 
the defilo to the east, keeping to the right bank. Prcslang, between 4 
and 5 miles up, is the last village met with. The next stage is at Tanin, 
or Chandauwas, 10,500 ^, a rough but practicable road for ponies. There 
is a good camping ground, with fine trees. Slnsha N% is reached after 
a climb of 1,500 feet. The next camping ground is atPanj-i-Tarni, about 
,1,2000 feet, reached across an easy pass 14,000-feet in height. From Panj-i- 
Tarni, the oaves of Amarnath, 13,500', are visited. The path from here 
to Baltal, in the Sind valley, can only bo attempted in early spiing, when 
the snow bridges are strong enough to bear. 

From Pailgam another beautiful route is up the western branch to 
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Aru, £ 58 $$-', aud thence to Lidarwat. Here the valley opens out and is 
well wooded. Thence the valley of Kolahoi, about 11,000', may be visited 
or the Sind valley may be reached. ( Wingate .) 

The village of Suknis, in the Maru Wardwfin valley, may be reached 
from Pailg&m in tso marches. The path lies across the mountains, and 
halfjvay plaoa-ia Seea u r< \ftgne- — luce — Monttpmeris.) 

PAISAN—Let. 38° 44/ Long. 75° 22 '. Elev. 

A small village situated on the right bank of the Arpat river; it contains 
a masjid and the ziarat of Baba Subbur Dhin, and six houses inhabited by 
zamindars. 

PAJAHOI—Lat. 84° 4'. Long. 75° 89'. Elev. 

The name given to a portion of the Maru Wardwan situated on the banks 
of the stream towards the north-east extremity of the valley ; it forms the 
second stage on the road towards Suni, from the village of Suknis. There 
are no habitations in the place, but there is jgid-to be a large rock capable 
of sheltering forty persons. 

PAKAVtJRA—Lat. 88 ° 49'. Long. 74° 48'. Elev. 

A compact village lying about 4 miles south of Chr 6 r; it occupies a 
strong natural position on the top of a steep narrow ridge between two 
streams. There are about twenty-five houses in the village, most of the 
inhabitants being zamindars; among them are many rishis, and two shop¬ 
keepers. This village contains the ziarat of Saiad Muhammad All Ghazi, 
which is surrounded by a garden enclosed with a wall. There are three 
tanks in the village for the supply of water when the stream fails during 
winter. The most convenient and shady spot for encamping is on the north 
side. An annual fair is held here towards the end of August, whioh lasts 
for four or five days; as many as 8,000 people are said to attend it. 

PAKORA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Braldu on the left bank of the Braldu river, containing 
seventeen houses. The scenery about this spot is wild and grand. The 
river here is very confined. 

PAKOTE— 

A stream which takes its rise on the slopes of the range forming the water¬ 
shed betweeu K4gh£n and tbo valley of the Kishan Ganga; it flows in a 
southerly direction through a narrow valloy, discharging its waters into the 
Kishan Ganga, lat. 84° 27', long. 73° 87', between the villages of Mandal 
and Drawar. 

The Kaghau valley may bo reached by a path lying up the course of this 
stream ; it is said to be a fair path, and practicable for cattle, butts little 
used, and is closed for about four months in winter. 

PAKRA—Lat. 34° 19'. Long. 78° O'. Elev. 11,000'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Shyok The fourth march from 
Leh by the winter route, via the Karakoram pass. 
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pAl— 

A subdivision Of the Hindu Rajputs which also exists among the Muham¬ 
madans. The rdjas of Rajaon were Muhammadanised Rajputs. The early 
ones were of the tribe of Rajputs called pal, that caste to which belonged 
the Hindu rajas of Bald war, Padu, and other places on the east of Jamu* 
(Drew.) 

PAL— Lat. 88° 45'. Long. 79° 38'. Elev. 

A camping ground in Laddk on the northern shore of the Pangong lake* 
It is on a broad, dull-green plain. {Godwin-Auden.) 

PALAPtfRA—Lat. 84° •IV . Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Dangerwari stream, about 0 miles 
south-east of Shalurah on the road towards Sopur. It lies on the north 
side of a narrow valley, which is filled with rich cultivation. There aro 
about six houses in the village, and a masjid which iB situated under the 
shade of the trees by the side of the path. Palapura, and the neighbour¬ 
ing village of Pahilduj, are held in jagir by the family of Haibut Khan, 
the late raja of Kathai, a district lying on the right bank of the Jhelum 
about midway between Baramula and MoznfarabSd. ThiB family occupies 
three houses iu the village. 

PALASTA— 

The ancient name of the river which flows into the Jhelum, lat. 83° 12', 
long. 73° 42'. {See “ P(jnch T<5i.") 

PALHALLAN—Lat. 34° 11'. Long. 74° 86'. Elev. 

A large village situated at the foot of the table-land on the south-west side 
of the valley of Kashmir, at the edge of an extensive morass, which stretches 
towards the Jhelum and the Wular lake. It contains four mahallas 
or districts, vie., Raopur to the north, Taintripur to the south-east, 
Kuttapur to the south-west, and Vidpur to the west. These divisions aro 
quite distinct from each other, and are, for the most part, surrounded by 
low mud walls, and shaded by masses of trees. 

The total population comprises sixty-six families of zamindars, fifteen 
singers and dancers, two Hindu banias, three rnullas, five dums, two car¬ 
penters, a blacksmith, five cowherds, an oil-presser, a washerman, a potter, 
three tailors, two modus, two butchers, and two pirzddas. 

The table-land, beneath which the village is situated, is dry and scored 
with ravines; two old cedars, which grow at its edge, form a conspicuous 
land-mark. Rice is extensively cultivated on the low lands around the 
village. 

There are said to be two springs in Palhallan ; that called SuddurbuJ 
is situated at the entrance to the villago on the south side, and is shaded by 
some splendid ebundr and other trees. 

The usual encamping ground is on the north side of tho Raopur raaballa 
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near the end of the canal, but the neighbourhood of the Suddurbul spring 
possesses many advantages. 

From May until August, when the waters are in flood, both large and 
small boats ply through the canals between Palhallan and Srinagar and 
Sopur. 

The branch leading towards Sopur is called Powasur, and that towards 
Srinagar, Shadinor; the journey to Shfidipur, ou the Jhelum, occupies about 
four and a half hours. 

From Palhallan to the Gulmarg there is an excelleut road; the distance 
is about 12 miles. 

PAL JUNG—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 79° 34'. Elev. 

A camping ground in Lad&k, on the north shore of the Pangong lake. 
Here a broad nala bed comes down to the lake, and a long, low promontory 
runs from the hills on the north out into it. {Godwin-Austen^) 

PALLA—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 78° 38'. Elev. 

A large village in the Mozafarabdd district, situated in a narrow valley 
above the right bank of the Kishan Ganga. 

The main portion of the village is built in a duster on the hill-side 
above the road, and cousists of about thirty houses inhabited by zarmndars of 
the purckal and kttkkur castes, including two weavers, two raochfs, a black¬ 
smith, a carpenter, and a mtilla. 

A part of the village lies below the path ; this hamlet is called Kurshun, 
aud contains ten houses. 

There is a good deal of rice cultivation abont this place, which is irri¬ 
gated by a stream which flows down through the valley. 

FALPtfKA—Lat. 34° 74'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A small hamlet situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 4 miles 
north-west of Srinagar. This place is supposed to be the Phalapura of the 
Chronicles, founded by Lalitaditya in the eighth century. ( Moorcro/t .) 

PAMB ARSAR—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

The name of the morass lying to the east of Patan, between the table-land 
and the bed of the Sukndg river. 

PAMPtlR—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A large town, the tahsil station of the Bihu pargana, situated on the right 
bank of the Jhelum, about 8 miles south-east of Srinagar; the passage 
by boat, however, occupies between six and seven hours. It is built in two 
strips which lie parallel to each other, and are divided towards the north 
by a morass, and on the south by a low hill; the town is further sub¬ 
divided into three wards, vie., Sumbal, which stretches from the Gail B6gh 
on the south side of the town as far as the bridge; Drangabal, which com¬ 
prises the centre portion from the bridge to the Shoka Baba-ki-zf£rat; 
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and Namibal, the nortbern portion, between the maharaja's residence and 
the Nand BAgh. The Jhelum flows along the western half and by the 
north end of the eastern division; there are also numerous wells in the 
town. 

The houses are much dilapidated, and the general appearanoe of the 
town gives evidence of decay. 

There are a few red brick buildings, but most of the houses are 
constructed of sun-dried brick and timber. The streets are level and 
unpavod. 

Dr. Elmslie estimates the population of Pampur at 10,000, which 
would seem to bo considerably in excess of the actual number of inhabitants, 
judged by the following list of families, which, though an approximation, 
is believed to be tolerably accurate :— 

160 Zamindars. 

30 Pandits, including patwuris, kardars, and shopkeepers. 

16 Santas, Muhammadans. 

40 Shdl-bdfs. 

6 Rafugas. 

6 Cloth-sellers. 

3 Butchers. 

2 Dyers. 

7 Ddms. 

2 Blacksmiths. 

6 Bakers. 

2 Moolifs. 

1 Saiad. 

6 PirzAdas. 

6 Mrillas. 

3 Hurkaras attached to the zilladar. 

6 Tailors. 

10 Fishermen. 

4 Washermen. 

6 Weavers, 

3 Cow-herds. 

2 Milk-sellers. 

2 Shepherds. 

3 Potters. 

10 descendants of the late KAdar Abdul Amir. 

Total 326 

Tbe town contains a jama masjid and four other masjids. Among 
the zfArats or shrines, those of Shoka BAba, Shai Hamadan, Saiad Safid, 
Saiad Niarnut Ulla, and Nand SAkib are the most famed; the trellis- 
work in front of the first mentioned is well worthy of notice. 

The maharAja’s residence ont he bank of the river at the north end of 
the town is an ugly, but capacious, red brick building. 

Below the town, on the banks of the Jhelum, is the Nand Bagb, tbe 
garden or grove of a famous fakir; it contains some splendid trees, and 
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forms a convenient encamping ground. Beneath a chunar tree, between it 
and the town, there is a lingam and some ancient carved stones, and at the 
south-west corner of the upper town, near the Shai Hamad6n-kn-Makan, 
there are remains of a Hindu temple; the foundations of other suoh buildings 
may possibly be traced on the hill just south of it. The raised wall of the 
cemetery in front of the shrine of Shoka Bdbd seems to be built of the 
ruins of one of the ancient temples. 

Dr. Ince gives the following particulars regarding the log bridge which 
crosses the Jhelum at Pampur: length 182 yards, breadth 1,4 feet, number 
of piers four; average depth of water beneath 6$ feet. General Cunningham, 
however, states that the bridge is 825 feet long. 

The town is surrounded by an open down without trees, which com¬ 
mands a beautiful and extensive view of the valley of Kashmir. The table¬ 
land to the south is called the Sona Krund (golden basket) Wudar; it is 
almost entirely devoted to the cultivation of saffron, for which the town is 
famous. A root called mazet, used to produce the almond-coloured dye, is 
said to be found at Pampur; but most of it is imported from Lad&k, where 
it is called (sot. 

Pampur is supposed to be a corruption of Padmapura, the town built 
during the reign of Vrihaspati (A.D. 804 to 816), by the King's uncle 
Padma. At the same time a shrine was dedicated to Mahddeva under the 
title of Padmaswami, of which there now remain only two fluted pillars 
from the colonnade and the basement of the centra! edifice. 

Dr. Elmslie, on the other hand, states that the town is said to have been 
built by the ancient king Padaraadat, after whom it was originally called 
Pddamapur. The name has also been derived from Padma, a “ lotus," and 
pur a “ city." 

Pampur was the scene of a great battle in the reign of Chaora Verma, 
A.D. 956. 

Vigne observes that the long ridges of limestone strata in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Pampur are very remarkable, jutting out perpendicularly 
to a height of 30 or 40 feet in somo places, close to the river, and on the 
north side, and which is consequently nearly the lowest limestone in the 
valley, and probably the only place where it appears in the open plain. 

PAMZAL or PAMCH ALAN—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 78° 60'. Elev. 14,790/ 
A camping ground on the left bank of the Cbangcbenroo river, at the 
junction of a stream from the Marsemik La. It is a halting-place on 
the Changehenmo route. Grass and fuel plentiful. Hares to be found in 
tamarisk jungle. There is a sardi here. Kiam 12 miles up valley. At 
half-way ford river, and follow path north to Gogra, 12$ miles from 
Pamzal. ( Trotter — Johnson.) 

PANAMIKH—Lat 34° 47' 10 # . Long. 77° 83'. Elev. 10,840'. 

A village on the left bank of the Nubra river, and a halting-place on the 
summer route from L£h by the Karakoram. It is said to contain six 
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houses. Barley aDd lucerne extensively cultivated here; and both are in 
much demand by merchants travelling between L6h and Y&rkand. No 
supplies obtainable between this nnd Yfirkand. One mile below the village 
Are some hot springs. Temperature at exit of two springs 165° F. and 
167° F. The water is conducted into two tanks enclosed by walls. These 
baths are much resorted to by travellers from Yarkand and by the natives, 
and are said to be efficacious in the cure of rheumatism and syphilis. 
{Trotter — Belletc.) 

PANBUK or tsokar.chunse— 

Lat. 88° 20'. Long. 78° 12/ Elev. 14,900'. 

A small fresh-water lake about 1 square mile in area, lying south-east 
of the Tsokar, and connected with it by a small stream. It is a favourite 
resort of the kyang or wild ass. {Drew.) 

PANCH, PANGACHE, or PANGATSE— 

Lat. 83° 40'. Long. 76° 58'. Elev. 

A village in the Zanskar district, and a halting-place on the route from 
Padam to LAh. It lies at the south base of the Naerung La (or Nira 
pass). No supplies procurable. {Drew.) 

PANCHGRAM—Lat. 84° 25'. Long. 78° 39'. Elev. 

A village in the Lachrat district,' situated midway on the path between 
Mozafaralifid and Titwal. 

The houses, which number twelve in the lower portion of the village, 
and eighteen in the upper, are much scattered. The rivulet, which flows 
down through the village from two ravines, dries in summer; when this 
occurs, water is obtained from the branch of the stream which flows below 
the west side of the village. When the rice crops are in the ground, the 
space available for encamping is very limited ; the most convenient spot is 
near some houses in the centre of the village. Coolies and supplies are 
obtainable. 

PANCHIPORA—Lat. 34° 38'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

The namo of a mountain iu the range bounding the south-west side of tho 
Matsil valley. 

On the hills between this mountain and NaehiAni on the north-west 
side of the Khuihama pargar.a, there is some exceedingly fine pasturage. 
{Montgomerie.) 

PANCH PASS —Tide “Naeuung La." 

PANDITS— 

“The pandits are all of the Brahmin caste and descendants of the ancient Hindds of 
the valley who refused to embrace Isidro. They are a ounning and avaricious tribo. 
They fill almost every civil office of State, from tho Governor of Srinagar down to the 
clerks in attendance on the collectors of revenue. Their pride and cowardice unfit them 
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for military employ. Pampered by the Hindd ruler, they play a tyrannical part In the 
administration of the Talley; and they reap the fruits of their religions superiority in 
freedom from the pangs of famine, for it is a noteworthy fact that while thousands of 
Muhammadans have died and are still dying of hunger, no pandit is to be met with who 
shows signs of starvation or even of pressing want. If attempts be made to control the 
pandits, check their peculations, and introduce some equality between them and the 
.Muhammadans, they repair to the governor, and, with threats of cutting their 
throats before him or abandoning the country with their gods, they bring him to 
thoir feet in submission ; for they are holy Brahmins, and he is a devout Hindd.” 

The above are Mr. Henvey’s remarks. Mr. Girdlestone says:— 

" The pandits, who are socially, though not numerically, in the ascendant, have, 
like the Muhammadans, a Jewish type of face and are of good height, but they are less 
sturdy and less given to bodily action than the others. They pay much regard to the 
outward observances of religion, but are not cambered with so many formalities as 
the ludian Brahmins. They rise very early for the performance of their ceremonial 
ablutions, are careful about the caste mark on their forehead and the peculiar high fold 
of the turban, which is thoir chief distinctive mark in dress, consider it proper to fast 
once a fortnight, and are strict in adopting a son in default of bodily issue. In their 
leisure moments many devote themsolves to astrology, the influence of which is seen in 
their daily life, for no Hindd in Kashmir will undertake anything of importance 
without having first consnltod the stars. They consider bearing of arms a breach of 
religion; in spirit they are unwarlike; they have no political aspirations, are of a saving 
disposition, lovers of their country, attachod to their homes and lands — 30 much so, that 
to sell or oxchange house or land is deemed a wrong act. In official life they are oring* 
ing to thoir superiors, imperious to those below them, and not above accepting the 
smallest bribe,—nay, in many cases, enforcing the payment of douceurs to whioh 
they have no right.” 

Girdlestone, remarking on the estrangement which exists between pan¬ 
dits who have been domiciled in British India and their brethren in 
Kashmir, states that it is not so long since a service akin to that performed 
over the dead was performed over such Kashmiri pandits as were about to 
emigrate; for indeed their relatives looked upon such persons as dead 
thenceforward to them. The way was so long and difficult, and the means 
of correspondence so uncertain, that they never expected to have tidings of 
the absentees, much less to welcome them back into the home circle. In 
time, the latter fell away from the customs of their house and embraced 
Ihose of the people amongst whom they had settled. Thus it has come to 
pass that whilst the Kashmiri pandits domiciled in India have accepted the 
severe ritual of the Iudiau Brahmins in matters of food and drink, their 
brethren in Kashmir, whom they characterise as intolerant and ignorant, 
do not object to meat, will take water from a Muhammadan, eat with their 
clothes on, and have no repugnance to cooking and taking their meals on 
board a boat. ( lienvey—Gird lent one.) 

PANDRAS or PHAN—Lat. 75° 40'. Long. 34° 25'. Elev. 

A village of eleven houses on the left hank of the Dras river, and passed on 
the route from Srinagar to Leh at about 0 miles from Matayan. The river 
is crossed by a bridge half a mile below the village, and at this portion of 
its course flows rapidly through a narrow furrowed channel. On the 12th 
April Di. Thomsou crossed it above the village on a snow bridge, at least 
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40 feet thick, and covering the river for more than 100 yards. A good 
deal of prangos here, and a little cultivation. (Bellew — Thornton.) 

PANDRATHAN—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74° 55'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 3 miles 
by road above Srinagar; by water the journey occupies nearly two and a 
half hours. 

It is divided into two mahallas or districts, the upper being inhabited 
by Muhammadans of the Sunf sect, and the lower by Shias. 

The place is remarkable for a very old and interesting Hindu temple, 
standing in tho middle of a tank, about 50 yards from the river-bank, 
surrounded by a grove of willows and chnnfirs. The tank iB about 40 
yards square, and in ordinary seasons 4 feet deep; it is filled with reeds 
growing in a bed of soft mud; the water is derived from small springs 
on its northern side. 

PANDtJCHAK—Lat. 34° 2'. Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

A village situated at the extremity of the spur, on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, about 5 miles south-east of Srinagar. 

The abutments and two piers of a stone bridge are here visible, which, 
according to an inscription on a loose slab lying on the right bank, was built 
by JahAngir. {Cunningham — Ince.) 

PANG—Lat. 33° 81'. Long. 73° 57'. Elev. 

A village in Naoahera, consisting of a few houses, situated on the slope of 
the hill, about half a mile east of Kotli. 

PANGACHE or PAN G ATSE —Vide " Panch." 

FANGLUNG—Lat. 84° 15'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. 

A camping ground and sarai on the banks of the stream flowing from the 
Marsemik La into the Changchenmo river. It is a short stage from 
Pamzal and ono march from Lunkha, at tho south base of the Marsemik La. 
{Cayley.) 

PANGONG LAKE, or TSOMONANGLARI, “the lake of tho groat 
hollow "-Elev. 13,938'. 

The largest lake in Ladak, extending from lat. 34° and long. 78° 80' 
south-east, to lat. 83° 40', and thence east to Nob in long. 79° 50'. 

Only the lower lake (the Pangong Tso proper) lies in Ladak, the middle 
(Tso Nyak) and upper lakes being in Rudok territory. The lower lake is 
40 miles long, with an average breadth of about 8 miles, the maximum 
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depth at its north-west edd being 14* feet. The following are the sound¬ 
ings taken by Captains Trotter and Biddulph at the north-west end :— 

“ Starting from the sandy shore at the west end of the lake, we made for the island, 
lying about 2 miles off, and situate nearly equidistant from two sides of the lake. 
( N.B .—The horizontal distances are only roughly estimated.) 


Depth. 

At 100 yards from shore ....... 65 feet 

,, 260 „ „ ....... 93 ,, 

,, 450 ,, „ ....... 112 „ 

,, 1,000 „ ,, ....... 130 „ 

This being the maximum depth betweon the shore and the island. 

At 400 yards from island . . . . . . . 60 „ 

.,260 . 14 „ ■’ 

From this point a shelving, sandy bottom stretched up to the island 
which consisted of a mass of rocks, about 160 yards in length and con¬ 
siderably less in breadth. It was composed mostly of calcareous tufa, 
and in no place rose to more than 4 feet above the surface of the lake. 
It is submerged during heavy storms. 

Soundings between island and north shore of lake. 

Depth. 

At 300 yards from island ...... 107 feet. 

„ i mile from main shore.136 „ 

„ 260 yards „ ,, ...... 142 ,, 

„ 100 ,, ,, ,, • , , . . . 114 ,, 

i, 30 , ,, „ ...... 96 „ 

» 20 ,, „ ,i ...... 80 „ 

» 20 „ „ „ . . t . . . . 60 ,, 

10 ,, „ ,, . • . 12 .. 


Although the water was beautifully clear, we looked in vain for fish, 
and, with the exception of a species of bug, of which myriads were swim¬ 
ming about, we failed to see any animal or signs of life of any description. 
The water was decidedly brackish, with a temperature of 55” F. (September); 
its colour, a very pure blue where deep, und green where shallow. The 
banks of the lake showed evident signs of the water having formerly stood 
at a much higher level than it does at present, and there can be little doubt 
but that the valley along which the road passes from Tankse up the lake 
was, at no very distant period, its main outlet; for although there is nows 
low pass, about 2 miles from the head of the lake, yet it is not much 
more than 100 feet above the present level of the water, and is of recent 
formation. 


“ Tho character of the containing bank* is for the most part very steep and rocky, 
scarcely leaving a footpath along tho water's edge. All along tho south-west side, how¬ 
ever, there is a flat or shelving bank, sometimes a mile wide, and near where the Shdshal 
stream enters the lake, there is a level extent of gronnd quite 10 miles in ares. 
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*' In the can tern part, on both aides, high mountains bound the lake, whose bold spurs 
jut out in succession, and at last, mooting, close in the view. These hills are composed of 
bare rock and loose stones, and no vogetation is to bo seen. There are similar barren 
mountains on the north-east side, but though from 18,000 to 19,500 feet high, there waa 
very little snow on them in J uly. 

“ To the south-west a high range runs parallel to the lake, some of the peaks on which 
are 31,600 feet. This range terminates in a peak, 20,003 feet, east-south-east of Tankse, 
and is covered with perpetual snow. Its upper ravinos contain glaciers from whioh littlo 
streams flow down and finally lose themselves in the silt and sand on the edge of the 
lake. Only the larger ouee find an exit into the lake, such as the Mang and Shusha 
stream. 

“ The Lukung etream onters the lake at its north-west end, hut there are no affluents 
•whatever on the northern shore. The lake has no effluence, and shows signs of gradual 
subsidence. The waters of tho western ond are much more salt than those of the eastern 
end near Ot. In tho stream connecting tho Pangong Tso with the Tso Nyak the water 
becomes drinkable, and rich grass is found on the banks. Wild geeso are plentiful here, 
and in the Tso Nyak thore are fish, a specios of tench. The Pangong lake is said to be 
frozen over for threo months in the winter and can be crossed on the ice. Along the 
western shore are a few small villages, whose inhabitants cultivate naked barley and peas 
to a small extent. Ou the northorn shore thero aro no houses, but the tent-dwellers 
(ChampAs), chiefly from Chinese territory, frequent certain spots in small numbers. 

“ The road from Shushal to L6h skirts tho western edge of the lake, and strikes the 
Changohenmo route at Lukung at its north-west end.” {Trutter — Drew — Straehey — 
Austen.) 

PANGOOR TSO or TSORUL, i.e., » Bitter Lake”—Elev. 14,400'. 

Is situated about 5 miles south of the Patigong lake, its eastern extremity 
being in Rudok territory. It is about 16 miles in length, and some¬ 
what less than 2 miles in breadth. Its waters are extremely bitter. General 
Strachey found fresh-water shells on its shores; so at onetime it must have 
been a fresh-water lake. It has only one affluent, about 12 miles long, 
entering its east end, and no effluence, though the basin is quite open 
towards the Shushal valley. ( Cunningham — H. Strachey.) 

PANG POK— Vide “ Pankpo.” 

PANGTGNG—Lat. 84° 33'. Long. 78° 50'. Elev. 17,250'. 

A camping ground at the south baso of the Changlung Paugtung pass, 
7i miles above Kota Jilga camp. The camping ground was coverod with 
snow (beginning of October). Grass aud an inferior fuel said to bo 
plentiful. [Trotter.) 

PANGTUNG LA— Vule "Changi.ung Panqtung Pass,” 

panjAl— 

A range of mountains in Kashmir which commences near the Bauihdl pass. 
The range has an east and west direction for 80 miles, then it turns 
north-north-east, and continues for some 40 miles more, after which it 
dies off towards the valley of the Jhelum. 
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PANJTAR— 

The name of a stream which rises on the eastern slopes of the Ingima 
ridge, and forms one of the sources of the Tala river, a tributary of the 
Pohru. ( Montgomerie.) 

PANJ-I-TARNI— Elev. 12,000', approx. 

The name of the collection of streams which drain the mountain valley 
near the Amrndth cave; they take their rise in the Koun Nag, lat. 84° 8', 
long. 75° 32', and in the glaciers lying between the Lidar and Sind valleys. 
These streams are at first fordable, and flow in separate channels through 
a grassy valley between the snowy mountains; but, near the foot of 
Amrnath, they concentrate into an impetuous and impassable torrent, which 
forces its way through a narrow defile communicating with the Sind valley, 
and being joined by a tributary from the south-west, it effects a junction 
with the head-waters of the Sind river at Baltal, at the eastern extremity 
of the valley. Throughout its course through this gorge the torrent is gene¬ 
rally roofed with snow, and when .this covering is complete, a passago 
between the Lidar and Sind valleys is easily effected; but late in the 
season, when the snowy bridge has in places melted, it is a matter of great 
difficulty to reach Baltal from the Panj-i-tarni valley. People who visit 
the caves usually camp in this valley. ( Wingate .) 

PANKPO or PANGPOK— 

A tributary of the Pirse river. Rises to the east of the Pankpo La. 
General Strachey met with some extensive snow-beds in the Pankpo valley. 
( H . S/rachey.) 

PANKPO LA, or PONGHA PASS, or PONGPO PASS— 

Lat. 32° 42'. Long. 77° 61'. Elev. nearly 17,500', 

Lies about half-way between the Bara Lacha pass and the southern end of 
the Tsomorari lake, on the borders of Ladak and Spitf. There is a route 
from the Bara Lacha up the Tsarap valley across this pass to the Tsomorari 
lake, and thence to Puga, but it is only used late in autumn by traders with 
wool, borax, &c., carried on sheep and goats, which easily clamber along the 
rough stony slope. In August this road is impassable from the size and 
force of the Tsarap. river, which has to be crossed several times. The best 
route is vid the Lachalang pass and Rukchen, 

“ The ascent of the pass is not difficult. It is, however, not safely open till late in 
July, on acoount of some steep slopes of snow under overhanging precipices, from which 
water drops continually on to the snow below, and free7.es into a steep incline of smooth 
hard ice, on which laden horsos can nevor safely pass. The descent on the Lad&k side is 
very gentle and easy, as is the whole road on to Tsomorari and Puga.” (Cay/ey.) 

The track lies mostly on the right bank of the torrent, and in places 
some hundreds of feet above it. 

PANZGRAM—Lnt. 34° 29'. Long. 76° 7’. Elev. 

A large village in the Uttar pargaua, lying at the foot of the plateau, 
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about 2 miles west of Shalurah. It is shaded by some magnificent trees, 
and contains a masjid and haramam and the zi£rat of Ded Maji. 

The population comprises forty families of zamfndars, two mullas, two 
dtims, a mochf, a carpenter, and a blacksmith. 

Corn is cultivated on the table-land above the village, and rice on the 
plain below it. 

PANZUT—Lat. 83° 87'. Long. 75° 13'. Elev. 

A village situated at the north-west end of tho Sh&habdd pargana. 
Near it is a spring which is very deep, and has rocks and weeds visible at 
tho bottom; and there is a tradition of a boatman, an experienced swim¬ 
mer, having dived into it, and never having risen again. Close to it 
is another spring; and near it, iu the open plain, is an accidental mass of 
shingly conglomerate, 5 or 6 feet thick, which appears to have been 
rolled there by some extraordinary force, rather than to be the remnant of 
a larger bed deposited on the spot, as no formation of the kind is known 
to exist within a considerable distance of it. A canal formed for the pur¬ 
pose of irrigation conveys the waters of the Panzut spring over the 
Bihdma wudar to a junction with the Saudran river. (Vigne.) 

PAPAHARAN—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 75° 19'. Elev. 

A village in the Kaurpara pargana, said to contain three families of Kash¬ 
miris and a pandit. It lies on the Shahkul canal, at the north end of the 
path leading into the Kuthar pargana by the Metsij Gali. 

PARA RIVER or RUPSIIU— 

A tributary of the Sutlej. Rises in the glaciers on the northern slopes 
of the Parang La (in Spiti), and flowing north-east for 25 miles enters 
Lad&k territory at Narbu Surado camp. Thence its course is due east 
for another 25 miles to Chumur. From this point it turns to the south¬ 
east through the Tso Tso district, and then flowing south-west joins 
the Spiti river on the borders of Tso Tso and Hangrang. Its whole 
length is 180 miles, and its fall about 7,500 feet, or 67'7 feet per 
mile. The most important and most populous part of its course lies 
through the Chinese district of Tso Tso. Near Narbu Surado it flows in 
several channels through a broad expanse of gravel. The largest stream, 
on the 12th September, was about 25 feet wide and 2J feet deep, with a 
moderately rapid current. ( Cunningham — Thomson.) 

PARAN—Lat. 32° 56'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

There are two Brahroiu villages of this name in the province of Jamu, 
situated close to one another, about 8 miles south-west of Krimchi, on the 
road towards Jamu. 

ARANG LA—Lat. 32° 25'. Long. 78° 10'. Elev. 18,300'. 

In Spiti, south-west of the Tsomarari lake. 

On the Simla-Leh route; this is a diffleult pass, and caunot be 
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traversed by horses j it is only open for a few months in the summer. 
(Drew.) 

PARANU—Lat. 83° 6'. Long. 75° 88'. Elev. 

A small village in the province of Badrawar, situated on the left bank of 
the Neru, about 16 miles north-west of the town of Badrawdr, on the road 
towards Doda. It contains about seven houses, and a mixed population 
of Hindus and Muhammadans. 

The poppy is extensively cultivated in the neighbourhood of this 
village. 

PARDRI—Lat. 84° 85'. Long. 73° 56'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawer, situated on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, opposite Chak. It stands on the sloping bank of the river, and is 
surrounded with rice cultivation, which is irrigated by a small stream. 

The village contains a masjid and twelve houses, nine of which are 
inhabited by Pahdris and three by Kashmiris. 

The large house by the river’s edge used to be the residence of Yar All 
Khdn, a son-iu-law of Rdja Sher Ahmad, of Karnao. 

PARGWAL—Lat. 33° 5'. Long. 76° 26'. Elev. 8,600'. 

A village on the right bank of the Cheuab. 

PARI—Lat. 36° 2'. Long. 76° 12'. Elev. 

A collection of hamlets on the right bank of the Indus in Khurmang 
(Baltistdn). It is the lowest village in that ilarka and nearly opposite 
Tolti. 

It contains about one hundred and thirty houses. {Aylmer) 

PARI—Lat. 35° 47'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 4,880'. 

A camping ground on the south bank of the Gilgit river, and 14 miles 
in a south-easterly direction from Mindwar. It is devoid of shade, and is 
a dreary jumble of rocks and sand. The water from the river is very 
muddy. {Barrow) J 

PARIMPtJRA—Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 74° 48'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, just north-east of 
Srinagar, on the road towards Patan and Baramula. It contains a masjid, 
and fifteen families of zamindars, a fakir, and a dum. 

The city custom-house is situated to the east of the village, on the bank 
of the river. 

PARINDA-—(Lit, a flier.) 

The name given to a class of fast boat used in Kashmir, constructed with 
a small platform amidships under an awning, used by persons of conse¬ 
quence. (Brew) 
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PARISHING oa PAR ASHING—Lat. 85° 28'. Long. 75° 0' Elev. 

A small valley of Aetor joining the Astor river just below the fort. Up 
it go the paths to Rondu vid the Trongu and Harpo passes. 

It contains the following villages :— 

Thinglu ...... 

Popul 1 
Lob i 
Dachi 1 
Hapiik J 

Muski ....... 

Kliungtul ...... 

Ramkar ...... 

Shepeopoliak ...... 

Gutainsur ...... 

Total 


PARKtfTA— 

An ilarka of the Wnzirat of Skardu. It occnpios the Indus valley just 
above the junction of the Shyok. 

The main road from Srinagar to Skardu goes through this ilarka. 
There are also tracks leading to the Deosai plain and direct to Skardu. 

The ilarka probably contains about six hundred houses. {Aylmer.) 

PARKUTA—Lat. 35° 8'. Long. 76° 1'. Elev. 

A large village in Baltistan, on the left bank of the Indus, and 800 or 
400 feet above it, occupying both slopes of a ravino cut in the thick 
mass of alluvium by a large stream from the south. The alluvium 
is scarped towards the Indus, and is covered with a mass of buildings, 
formerly the residence of tho rdja of Parkuta, a branch of the same 
family who ruled at Skardu, and dependent on them while that State 
remained independent; he was vemoved by the Sikhs. There is exten¬ 
sive cultivation round the village and many fine fruit-trees. Vines are 
plentiful, climbing over tho poplars. 

The raja of Purkuta used to govern a tract extending from Sarmik, 
10 miles above the confluence of the Shyok and Indus, to Goltari near the 
junction of the Dras river, thus including bothTolti and part of Khurmnng. 
Its length was about 43 miles. The mean height of its villages above the 
sea is about 7,800 feet. Ghulam SbXh, a brother of Ahmad SbXh of 
Skardu, the last rdja of Parkuta, claimed to be the eleventh in descont 
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from the Makpon Bokka. The following is the genealogy, with the 
probable dates of accession 


No," 

Names. 

Probable date. 

1 

Makpon 

Bokka . 







1600 



Sher . . 

• 






1630 



Gbrfzf 

• 






1500 



Aii Sher Khan 

• 






1590 



Ahmad Kh&n . 







1620 



Sher Khdu 







1060 



Aziz Seho 







1080 



Azim KMn 







1710 



Shahadat Khdn 







1740 



Abdul Rahim . 







1770 


Muhammad All . 







1800 


Aii Shor Kbin . 







1830 


Parkuta is celebrated for its saddles, which are very neatly tipped and 
finished off with the horn of the hangln or Kashmirian stag. 

There is a way from near Parkuta which leads up to the plains of 
Deosai. ( Vigne — Cunningham — Thomson.) 

PARL— 

One of the seven districts into which the territories of the r£ja of Punch 
are divided. It contains five parganas—Pari, PalaDgi, Palaudri, Mangora, 
and Barul. Its revenue is R45,000. 

Part consists of an extensive plateau. (Pandit Manphul.) 

PARL—Lat. 83° 50'. Long. 78° 51'. Elev. 

A town in the territories of the rdja of Puuch. There is a fort here with 
a garrison of twelve men with one gun. 

PARMANDAL—Lat. 32° 42'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A place of pilgrimage, two marches from Jamu, which the Hindus visit for 
the purpose of obtaining a moral cleansing by bathing in its waters. It is 
situated in a nook, far up one of the ravines that drain down to the plain. 
Drew describes a visit:— 

“The whole placo was alive with people who had come to bathe and to worship; 
booths aud stalls, as for a fair, had been put up j the pioturesque buildings hacked close 
by sandstone rocks, and the crowds of cheerful pilgrims, made a gay aud pretty scene. 
It is only for a short time after rain that a stream flows over the sands, now they had 
to dig 2 or 3 feet to reach the water. The atoning power of such a ceremony is con* 
aidered in these parts to be second only to that of a visit to llurdwar on the Gauges.” 

PAROL—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A largo village on the Baju river, aud the name of a subdivision of the 
Kathua tahsil. {Wingate.) 

O m 

A T 
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PAR8ACHA—Lat. 84° 28'. Long. 73° 34'. Elev. 

A village in the M district, which extends for a considerable 

distance along the -Ove the right bank of the Eishan Ganga, 

about 2 miles nort'.-cast of Kuri. 

The inhabitants number eighteen families of zamindars, and also four 
Saiads, who live in the lower part of the village, which is called Hamah, 
and is quite separated from the upper part.; it lies on the path by the 
bank of the Kishan Ganga, and is surrounded with rice cultivation. 

Rajas fateh Muhammad Khan and Wall Muhammad Khan, who aro 
related to the rdjas, naw&bs of Kuri, reside in this village, occupying with 
their retainers, it is said, twelve houses. 

PARTAL-Lat. 33° 27'. Long. 74° 66'. Elev. 

The name given to the slopes on the south side of tho Goldbgarh pass, 
about 2J miles north of the fort. 

It is a resort for shepherds, and forms a convenient encamping ground. 
{Montgomerie) 

PARTtfK—Lat. 34° 67'. Long. 76° 37'. Elev. 8,850', approx. 

A village of fifteen to twenty houses on the right bank of the Shyok in 
Chorbat (Baltistdn). {Aylmer) 

PARtfNGLI—Lat. 32° 82‘. Long. 75° 53'. Elev. 

A village about 4 koa north-east of Basaoli, in the province of Jamu. It 
consists of about twenty houses, situated on the high lands a little distance 
from the right bank of the Ravf. 

PASHKYUM—Lat. 34° 80'. Long. 76° 15'. Elev. 8,600'. 

A large village on the right bank of the Wakha river and passed at 6 miles 
from Kargil on the route from Srinagar to Leh. The cultivation is chiefly 
wheat, barley, and lucerne. The watercourses loading from the river are 
lined with willows and some tall poplar trees. Nearly 1,000 feet above the 
village, on the edge of a cliff, are the ruins of the fort of Sod, which was 
taken by the Dogris in 1835. Tho polo ground affords plenty of room 
for a camp. Supplies procurable; water abundant. The Wakha river is 
here fordable. 

The village contains seventy houses. 

The present rdja’s name is Raganpur -Khdn. ( Bell'ew— Mocrercft 
Aylmer) 

PASHKYUM RIVER— Vide « Wakha-Chu.” 

PASTtJNI—Lat. 88° 50'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A large village in the Wuliar pargana, situated on the west side of the 
valley. I* contains two masjids and the zfdrat of Risbi Sahib; there is 
also a filature in the village. 
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The inhabitants number twenty-five families of zamindars, a mulla, 
a raochf, a dura, a blacksmith, and a carpenter. 

Th^ stream which flows down through the valley is bridged between 
this village arid Wahgarh. 

A road leading to the village of Luddu and Parapdr lies over the 
northern spur of the Wastarwan mountain; it is described as being good 
and practicable for cattle, but, as it is very little shorter than the level path 
by Aw6ntipur, it is but little used. 

PATA—Lat. 33° 35'. Long. 75° 31. Elev. 7,500'. 

A village in the Ramnagar district on the road from Ramnagar to Bad- 
rawar. It is of considerable size, with extensive wheat cultivation 
{Thomson.) 

PATAN—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 74° 36'. Elev. 

A large village lying at the foot of the table-land on the south side of the 
valley of Kashmir, by the edge of the Pambarsar morass. It is distant 
about 17 miles north-west of Srinagar, and 14 miles south-east of Bara- 
mula, and lies on the high-road between those towns. 

Early in summer, when the waters are in flood, there is likewise water 
communication with these places through the canals which traverse the 
extensive morass extending to the bank of the Jhelum and the Wular lake. 
There is ample space for encamping at the foot of the wudar, on the west 
side of the village, under the shade of some magnificent chunhr treeB, and 
in the neighbourhood of two small springs. 

The population of Patan now numbers about forty families of zamfndars, 
three mullas, four horse-dealers, three cow-keepers, four banias, a pandit, 
who is the patwan, and a krimkusb (rearer of silkworms). There is a 
large government stable in the village. 

The hamlet of Gasipura, situated in a shady dell at the foot of the 
table-land on the north side of the village, is exclusively inhabited by a 
few families of pfrzddas. 

When the valley of Kashmir was partitioned into parganas in the time 
of the emperor Akbar, the village of Patan was forgotten. On dfwan 
Todamul discovering the mistake, he ordered it to be constitued the 34th 
pargana by itself, to be callod the Patan pargana; it now forms a zilla in 
the Kamraj division of the valley. The ancient name of this place was 
Sankarpura; it is supposed to have acquired its present appellation of Patan, 
or the pass, either from being the centre of the thoroughfare which con¬ 
nects the two ends of the valley, or as standing at the head of a small canal 
which led straight into the upper stream of the Jhelum. 

It is now ouly during a very few weeks in the year, when the rivers 
are flooded by the sudden melting of the snow, that this passage is navi¬ 
gable, and no doubt the uncertainty of communication was the cause that 
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contributed most to the rapid abandonment of Sankara Varmma’s founda¬ 
tion, for it is recorded in the Rdja Tarangini that Sankara Varmma, who 
succeeded Avahti Varmraa and reigned from A.D. 883 to 901, in conjunc¬ 
tion with his queen, Sugandha, dedicated to Mahadeva, under the titles of 
Sankara Gauresa and Sugaudhesvara, two temples at hiB new capital of 
Sankara-pura. This town is identified with the modern Patan, where, beside 
the highway on the south-east side of the village, two stately temples are 
still standing. Each is a simple cella ; but in the larger ouo, the projec¬ 
tion of the closed porches at the sides is bo considerable that they form 
deep niches, or rather shallow chambers, in each of which wns once a Ungam . 

In both the architecture is of the same character as at Martund, and of 
equal exeelleuco. Here and there the carving is as sharp and fresh as if 
executed yesterday, but there are many ominous cracks in the walls, and 
if the forest trees which have taken root in these crevices are allowed to 
remain and spread, the destruction of both buildings is imminent. 

By the wayside to the north of the village near the hamlet of Gasi- 
pura are two very curious stone pillars which the natives call Giirmat, and 
believe to have been mortals who for their misdeeds suffered a fate similar 
to that which befell Lot’s wife. These pillars are, however, nothing more 
than the miniature models of temples which occur here and there throughout 
the country; but they possess this peculiarity, that they are not hollowed out 
in the interior, the place of the open doorway being occupied by a sculptured 
panel. 

A few letters also remain of an old inscription which Vigne copied and 
sent to Calcutta, but they were found to bo illegible, although bearing 
some resemblance to Sanskrit, {Vigne —Growse.) 

PATGAMPtf R—Lat. 33° 55'. Long. 75° 2'. Elev. 

A small village situated ou the left bonk of the Jhelum, just above Awanti- 
pur. 

From this village Pa Yech may be roacbed by an excellent path cross¬ 
ing the Nonagar wudar; the distance is about 5 miles. 

pathiAl-a tribe of R&jputs. {Drew.) 

PATlKA—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 78° 30'. Elev. 

A scattered hamlet in the Mozafarabad district, containing five houses, 
situated some little distance from the left bank of the Kishan Gangs, 
about 2 miles east of Nuraserai, on the road towards Pancbgram. 

There are a few troes about the place, with rice and corn cultivation, 
and also a little cotton. 

PATPTJRA—Lat. 35° ?2'. Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 

A village just north of the Astor fort. It contains about eight house. 
[Aylmer,) 
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PATSALUNG—Lat. 85° 35'. Long. 79°.80'. Elev. 15,300'. 

A camping 1 ground on the Changohenmo route (eastern variation). It is 
passed on the western route from Tiialdat to the Karakash valley, and lies 
iu a branch of the Kuenlun plains. To the north-east is a salt lake, and 
between it and Londing camp a soda plain is crossed. A little grass here. 
Water to be had by digging. (Drew — Henderson.) 

PAYANG— 

A stream which joins the right bank of the Indus some 9 miles below L^h. 
Up it lies a very fair path to the Shyok v>d Thanglasgo pass. The lower 
portion of the valley near the Leh-Srinagar road is a stony barren plain. 
Then comes a fertile part of the valley, reaching from the conspicuous 
monastery of Gouon to above the village of Pavang. This is dotted over 
with houses and well cultivated. Above this are good pastures, ou which 
many horses are grazed during the summer months. 

The whole valley contains under fifty families. Where the main Sri¬ 
nagar road crosses the valley, there is a good building (of the usual form) 
for travellers. 

There at e said to he about fifty horned cattle and six hundred sheep and 
goats in this valley. (Aylmer.) 

Vk YECH or PA YEft—Lat. 33° 52'. Long 75°. Elev. 

A small village in the Shirat pargana, situated on the banks of a stream 
at the foot of the west side and towards the southern extremity of the 
elevated table-land called the Nouagar wudar or karewaj it lies about 
11 miles south of Pampur by a good road, and about the same distance 
north-east of Shupion, hut is most easily reached by a path from the vil¬ 
lage of Patgram, which lies on the left bank of the Jheltim, just above 
Awintipur. This road passes by the village of Molakpura, and crosses 
the Nonagar wudar, the distance being between 4 and 5 miles. 

There is a masjid in the village and about ton houses inhabited by 
Muhammadan zamfndars. 

The tiarat of Shaikh Bairzid Shimnfigi is situated on the side of the 
wadar above the village. On the south side of this village, situated in a 
email green space near the bank of the stream, surrounded by a few walnut 
and willow trees, is an ancient temple which in intrinsic beauty and ele¬ 
gance of outline is superior to all the existing remains in Kashmir of simi¬ 
lar dimensions. Its excellent preservation may probably be explained by 
its retired situation at the foot of the high table-land which separates it 
by an interval of 5 or 6 miles from the bank of the Jlielum, and by the 
marvellous solidity of its construction. (Vigne-—Growse.) 

PAZILPtfRA—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

A village situated at the north end of the Machipura pargana, which 
with Kralpura, Dur Mobumma, and Materghama, form a small district 
called Muterghdma. ( Montgomerie .) 
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PAZILPtJRA—Lat. 38° 47'. Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelura, just abovo the town of 
Bij Behfira. 

On the bank is a small ziarat shaded by a clump of fine trees, the village 
itself lying a little distance from the river. 

PELIASA or BELLIASA— 

A district of Katkai, situated on the right bank of the Jhelum river 
between Baramula and Mozafarnb&d. 

PENDKU—Lat. 83° 2'. Long. 75° 43'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawir, situated on the slopes of the mountain above the 
right bank of the Neru river, which is bridged at a spot between it and 
Dranga; it contains twenty houses inhabited by Hindus. 

PENSILA—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 76° 28'. Kiev. 14,440'. 

A pass between the districts of Suru and Zanksar. It seems but little 
used. (Aylmer.) 

PERISTAN— 

The name of a narrow valley lying at the south-east end of the Banih&l 
district. Its general direction is east and west ;• the range of mountains 
on the south side is of considerable elevation, and the slopes are covered 
with forest; on the north the hills are not 60 high, and are bare and stony. 

This valley contains no large villages, but there are numerous hamlets, 
and a considerable amount of cultivation. 

The Periston stream, which drains it, takes its rise on the slopes of the 
lofty mountains at the north-east end of the valley, and flowing in a 
westerly direction, unites with the Sunderi or Pogal stream, above its 
junction with the Bickl&ri. 

The banks are for the most part precipitous, especially on the north 
side. 

It is bridged just west of the village of Chiuli, and is fordable a little 
distance above it, and also, it is believed, in other places. The path from 
Kishtwar to Kashmir, by the Nandmarg pass, crosses the Peristan valley. 
It is used early in the season before the Brari Bal route becomes practi¬ 
cable. 

PERISTAN—Lat. 83° 19'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A small village in a valley of the same name, forming part of the Banib&l 
district; it is situated on the top of a spur above the west side of the village 
of Ilfilan. 

The inhabitants number two families of Hindu zamlndars and a Muham¬ 
madan blacksmith. 

Perist4n lies on the road from Kishtwdr to Kashmir by the Nandmarg 
pass. 
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drains. The valley is, generally speaking, very narrow, the hills on each 
side sloping and well covered with deodar and oak. Ashrath or Amrath 
is the only village in the valley. {Sorrow.) 

PET DUSAR—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village in the Diosur pargana, prettily situated in the midst of fine 
chunar trees at the foot of the low hills which slope down from the Panj&l 
range, at the southern extremity of the valley of Kashmir. (Lice.) 

PHAJIPtJRA—Lat. 38° 57'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A village in the Dansu pargana, situated on the path between ChrSr and 
Zainagam; it contains five houses, and is surrounded with rice cultivation. 

PHAK— 

The name of a pargana in the Shahir-i-Khas zilla of the Miraj division; 
it comprises the district lying at the foot of the mountains to the north of 
Srinagar. The tahsi'l station is at Batapura. 

PHAKARKOT—Lat. 35° 4'. Long. 74° 52'. Kiev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Kamri stream. It contains seven 
houses. It possesses very little cultivation. (Aylmer.) 

PHALAKA—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 73° 52'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawer, situated on the left bank of the Kishan Oanga 
river; it contains a masjid and the ziarat of Saiad Sahib, and twenty-six 
houses inhabited by Muhammadans of the Jaggan caste, and also one 
or two Kashmiri families; among the inhabitants are a blacksmith and s 
carpenter. 

PHALANG DANDA on LINGTI—Lat. 32° 50'. Long. 77° 35'. Elev. 

A boundary mark on the borders of Lahoul and Laddk; situated north¬ 
east of the Bara Lacha pass and just above Lingti (or Sarchu) camp. It 
is called Lingti by the Lahoulis, and is a high, square, insulated rock rising 
out of the Lingti plain. ( Cayley — Moorcro/t.) 

PHALOT— 

A small village east of the t?jh river and the name of a subdivision of 
the Kathua tahsil. (Wingate). 

PHAROL—Lat. 34° 18'. __ Long. 76° 2'. Elev. 

A village in the Suru district, on the banks of the Sum river, between 
Kartze and Sankho. 

“ It is enclosed by lofty mountains. Those on the south were thickly 
covered with snow. In the day the sun was distressingly hot (26th June), 
whilst at night warm covering was indispensable. Goitre very common." 
(Moorcro/t.) 

PHI—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 77° 28'. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Indus, situated below the junc¬ 
tion of the Payang stream. ( Moorcro/t .) 
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PHILIANA—Lat. 88° 21'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A village in the province of Naoshera, situated on the liill-side above the. 
right bank of the Tawf, about 2 miles south of Itajaon, on the road 
towards Naoshera. 

PHINfi—Lat. 85° 20'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A village of twelve bouses on the right bank of the Astor river, just 
above the fort. 

PHOBRANG or POBGUNG —Lat. 31° 4'. Long. 78° 30'. Elev. 14,500'. 
A small village passed on the Cha.ngchenmo route, 5 miles above Lukung, 
between the latter and Chugra. It consists of one or two houses, occupied 
in summer for the sake of the cultivation of some naked barley, and 
deserted in winter for Lukung itself. No inhabited places are met with 
between this and Yarkand territory. ( Drew — Cayley .) 

PHORWAN—Lat. 83° 10'. Long. 75° 83'. Elev. 

There is only one house in this place, which is inhabited by a Muham¬ 
madan zamfndar, who is also a blacksmith; it is situated on the bill-side, 
about 8 miles north-west of Doda. 

PHOTO LA— Vide u Fotu La.” 

PHU or PHUGUL—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 76° 18'. Elev. 

A small village of fifteen houses on the left bank of the stream of that 
name, situated a few miles south of Shergol. 

PHUGUL— 

A tributary of the Wakba river; rises in the mountains south of Sliergo 
and joius the Wakha river at that place. ( Cunningham .) 

PHUBSOOK—Lat. 83° 40'. Long. 78° 48'. Elev. 13,936'. 

A bay on the western shores of the Pangong lake, and on the boundary 
between Lad&k and Chinese territory. It forms a circular little lake in 
itself. A narrow strait only connects it with the water outside. It was 
evidently of great depth in places where the hills came down in cliffs upon 
it, and a line-of-battle ship might have floated and sailed in and out 
of it. (Godwin-Austen.) 

PHUTAKSA —Vide “ Futtoksir.” 

PH YANG— Vide “ Phayang.” 

PI AS—Lat. 83° 20'. Long. 76° 1'. Elev. 

An insignificant village in the province of Kishtwar, consisting of six or 
eight poor houses; it lies just above the left bank of the Chandra Bh%a, 
about 21 miles east of Kishtwar, on the road towards Lahoul. 

Neither coolies nor supplies are procurable. ( dllgood .) 

PIDMO—tiat, 83° 50'. Long.. 76° 51'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Zauskar river, a little below ZaDgla. 
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Gold is found in the river-bed between this and Cbiling. ( Vide “ Chid¬ 
ing.”) (H. StracAey.) 

PILARtJ—Lat. 82° 32'. Long. 75° 54'. Elev. 

A small village containing four houses on a cultivated strip of land on the 
right bank of the Ravi, opposite Sandar (in Chamba territory). 

The river is here fordable throughout the year, except when the snows 
are melting. 

PILIS KIMBO— Vide “ Chanagund.” 

PIND—Lat. 83° 17'. Long. 78° 48'. Elev. 

This place is situated above the east side of the path between Chaomak 
and Mirpur. It is said to be divided into twelve mahallas or districts, and 
to contain a large population. 

PINJtfRA—Lat. 88° 44'. Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 

A village situated about 2 miles north-ea&t of Shupion. In A.D. 1814 
an action was fought on the Pinjdra plain between the Sikhs and Pathfins, 
in which the former were defeated; the Pathan general, however, was 
among the slain. ( Vigne .) 

PIPARRAN—Lat. 33° 17'. Long. 75° 38'. Elev. 13,874'. 

The name of a conspicuous and lofty mountain in Kishtwar, lying to the 
north of Doda and to the west of the town of Kishtwar. Its summit is 
round and sloping, and for the greater part of the year covered with enow. 

PlR— 

A word generally used in Kashmir, &c., for a pass. {Drew.) 

PIRAN—Lat. 34° 11'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the right bank of the Jbelum, about 8 
miles south-west of Baramula by a gtiod road. ( Allgood .) 

PlR KA MAKAN—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Kamil river, at the south-east 
extremity of the Uttar pargana. In the mabardja’s records it is entered 
as forming part of the neighbouring village of Jagerpur. {Montgomerie.) 

PlR PANJAL—•Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 74° 34'. Elev. 11,400'. 

A pass lying over the Panjdl range, which is orossed by the old Mogul 
road between Poshiana and AliabSd Savai. Europeans, howevor, frequently 
use the name to denote the whole chain of mountains enclosing the valley 
of Kashmir on the south-west side. 

The highest peaks in this part of the range exceed 15,000 feet, and their 
summits are generally covered with snow. 

The geological formation of the range is chiefly of amygdaloid trap; in 
the south, south-east, and south-west, however, the surface in some places 
is composed of limestone containing marine fossils, and Vigne noticed 
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belemnites and small sheila. Baron Hiigel says clay and mica schist are 
found on-the west side of the Pir Panjal up to its summit, and single 
pieces of hornblende are lying about. 

Captain Montgomerie, R.E., when conducting the survey operations, 
remarked that on the Pir Panjal peaks the electricity was so troublesome, 
even when there was no storm, that it was found necessary to carry a 
portable lightning-conductor for the protection of the theodolite. 

The summit of the Pir Panjal pass, which has an elevation of 11,100 
feet, is distant about 6 miles east of Poshiana and 5 miles south-west 
of Aliabad Sarai. 

The summit is reached from the western side by a steep, narrow, 
boulder-strewn path, cut in zig-zag form out of the mountain-side. The 
path is fairly good, but in places decidedly rough, over large rocks and Ioobo 
stones. Progress upwards is necessarily slow, but with ordinary expedi¬ 
tion the top of the pass can be reached in something under four hours from 
leaving Poshiana. In aseeuding, one passes successively through the dif¬ 
ferent stages of mountain vegetation. On nearing the summit, the pines, 
firs and shrubs vanish, and nothing is found but stunted grass, rocks, and 
fallen stones. From the summit of the pass, which is comparatively level, 
with lofty walls of mountain masses on either side, is a gradual and 
easy descent over a grass-covered plateau, like a mountain meadow, hem¬ 
med in by walls of rock, a glen 5 miles long by half a mile in width, 
which brings one to AlfabSd Sarai. On the top of the pass there are 
two stone huts, called Chedikana and Rasikund, built in the time of the 
Moguls as refuges for travellers during storms, and a ruined octagonal stone 
towor, loop holed on all sides, crowns the summit. 

Near this tower are some huts, one of which is occupied by a fakir 
during the summer mouths ,• and hard by is the grave of a Muhammadan 
fakir, named Pir Panjfil, from whom the pass takes its name. 

The Pir Panjal pass is closed for about three and a half months, and opens 
for foot-passengers about the middle of April, and if the weather be fine, 
for horses about a month later. ( Montgomerie — Wakefield — Bales.) 

PIRSE RIVER or PIRSA— 

Rises in the mountains west of the Tsomorari lake. 

“ This intermittent affluent, which joins the south end of the lake (Tsomorari), after a 
course of 40 or 60 miles in two branches from the westward, is the same with the 
Pangpok (Pankpo) branch of the Rupshu (or Para) river, which sends half its water into 
the lake, and half to join tho Parang branch of the river at Narbu Surado, sometimes both 
at once, and sometimes alternately in difforent years; an instance of diatomosis which,if 
insignificant from the smallness of its scale, is remarkable as the only one that I have 
ever seen or heard of in all West Naii or the Indian Himalaya.” 

The mountains round are from 3,000 to 6,000 feet above the valley. 
More than 80 miles down, this valley (which had narrowed) opens into a 
wider one, running north and south, which is that of which part is occupied 
by Tsomorari. At the debouchment there is a wide, rather sloping plain; 
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the fan made by Pirsa stream; this is bounded at a distance of 3 
or 4 miles from the mouth of the gorge, by the low ridge, of smooth 
rounded form and brown earthy surface, which there makes the eastern side 
of the larger valley. ( Strachey — Drew .) 

PITAK—Lat. 84° 10'. Long. 77° 35'. Elev. about 10,700'. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, 5 miles south-west of L6h. 

“ There is an isolated rock here a few hundred feet high, on which all tha 
older buildings are situated. The monastery is on the summit at one end 
and there is a fortification of two towers connected by a double wall that 
must have helped to make the rock a strong position." The cultivation 
here is irrigated from the Indu3. The road from Srinagar to Lfli passes to 
the north of the village. General Strachey remarks that the Indus is “ ford¬ 
able here at all seasons, being subdivided into two streams, which in the 
middle of May I found each 100 yards wide, and at the utmost knee-deep 
or 1| feet.” ( Brew —if. Strachey.) 

PIUN—Lat. 84° 58'. Long. 78° 88'. Elev. 8,900', approx. 

A village of twenty houses in Cborbat (Baltistan). It is situated on the left 
bank of the Stiyok at the junction of the Chorbat stream. It is a stage 
on the Leh-Skardu routes. Supplies can be obtained here for the journey 
over the Chorbat La. Camping ground very limited. The Chorbat stream 
is quite unfordable in summer. It is crossed at this village by a good 
bridge. 

This place is marked Paxfain on the map. (Aylmer.) 

POAT LA—Lat. 33° 17'. Long. 76° 50'. Elev. 18,752'. 

Is crossed between Zanskar and Chamba, and lies south of Padam. 

POBGUNG —Vide “ Phobrano.” 

PODALLA—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 74° 6'. Elev, 

The name of the spur which tends in an easterly direction from thelngima 
ridge, at the south-west end of the Uttar pargana. (Montgomerie.) 

POGAL—Lat. 33° 20'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

The name of a valley lying towards the south-east end of the Banihal dis¬ 
trict ; it is drained by the Sunderi or Pogal stream, which takes its rise on 
the southern slopes of the Nandmarg mountain, and flows in a south¬ 
westerly direction to a junction with the Peristau stream, a tributary of the 
Bichl£ri river. . 

POHRU— 

This river, which is mentioned by Moorcroft as the Lalakoal, is a collection 
of nearly all the streams which draiu the north end of the valley of 
Kashmir. J 

It is formed by the junction of the Kamil with the Lahwal, or Lol4b 
stream near the village of Mogalpur, from whence it flows in a southerly 
direction, finding its way through a gap scarcely 800 yards wide in the 
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range of hills between the Uttar and Maohipura parganaa; it then takes 
a more easterly course, and empties itself into the Jhelum, lat. 34° 16', 
long. 74° 28', immediately above the village of Dubgao, about 3 miles 
south-west of Sopur. Its principal tributaries flow in by the right bank, 
and comprise the Dangerwari and Tala streams and the Marwar river. 

The Pohru is about 75 yards wide at its mouth, and varies in depth 
according to the season. In the early part of the year it is a fine river, 
and navigable for the larger description of passer.ger boats as far as 
A watkula, a village situated on its left bank, about twenty hours' journey 
by boat from Duhgao. About half-way from Dubgao the river becomes 
narrow and rapid by passing for about. 200 or 300 yards between rocks, where 
its bod is very rough with large boulders, and the stream is so strong that 
it is usually necessary to obtain assistance from the adjoining villages to pull 
the boats through the rapids. There are several villages and groves along 
the hanks of the river, and the scenery, especially in the latter half of 
the journey, is very pretty. About 4 or 5 miles below Awatkula, the 
river turns to the east, and after passing through the gap in the low 
rango of hills, it becomes narrower, but deep, slow and smooth, and its 
banks, which are high and eloping, are covered with various kinds of 
shrubs aud trees. ( Moorcroft — Vigne — luce.) 

POHRUPET—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 

A large village shaded by trees, situated on the right hank of the Pohru 
river, about 3 miles south-east of Chogal. It is said to contain about one 
hundred houses. 

POLAKONKA PASS—Lat. 33° 13'. Long. 78° 25'. Elev. 16,300'. 
Leads from the bead of the Puga rivulet down to the salt lake of Tsokar 
on the Rupshu plateuu. Both ascent and descent very gradual. Road 
becomes heavy 5 miles before reaching the camping ground on the banks 
of the fresh-water lake which lies south-east of the Tsokar. The crest of 
the pass is nearly level and grassy for about a mile. It is a very deep de¬ 
pression in the axis of the chain which runs parallel to the left bank of 
the Indus. The hills to the right and left are bold and rugged. Height 
of pass, according to Reynolds, 16,682'; Dr. Thomson, 16,500'. {Reynolds 
—Thomson.) 

POLONG KARPO—T.at. Long. Elev. 14,600'. 

A camping ground on the left hank of the Karakash river, 21 miles 
below Tak Marpo, and above Suru camp. It is passed on one of the varia¬ 
tions of the Changchcnmo route, leaving the western route at Chungtas. 
A huge rock here in the bed of the valley on the left bank. Camping 
ground good. Grass plentiful. Five miles below camp the river takes 
a sudden bend to the north-west. [Trotter.) 

PONI—Lat. 38° 5'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A large village in Naoshera, situated in a wide and fertile valley at the 
foot of a eaudstoue ridge about 15 miles north of Akuur. This valley 
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lies north and south, and is not many hundred feet above the level of the 
Punjab. Supplies of all sorts are plentiful. ( Allgood.) 

POPCHI—Lat. 84° 40'. Long. 77° 35'. Elev. 

A village in the Nubr£ district, on the left bank of the Nubr6 river. It is 
passed on the summer route by the Karakoram, about half-way between 
Taghar and Panamikh. 

P3RtJSPtJR— 

The name of a pargana in the Patan zilla of the Kamrdj division of 
Kashmir. It comprises a swampy district situated near the centre of the 
valley north-west of Srinagar. Kowsa is the chief place in the pargaua. 

POSHIANA—Lat. 83° 38'. Long. 74° 32'. Elev. 8,350', approx. 

A village situated about 80 miles north east of Rfijaori, on the west side 
of the Pfr Panjal pass : it lies on the side of a narrow glen high above the 
right bank of the Chitta Pani stream. It contains about fifty flat-roofed 
cottages built of wood and plaster, arranged in terraces, the roofs resting 
against the bank, by which means they are in some measure protected from 
the effects of snow-storms. The village lies considerably beneath the 
limit of forest, but there are very few trees near it. The green slope on the 
side of which it is built, and whose summit is 700 or 800 feet above It, 
affords a pasturago for sheep and goats ; but the extent of cultivation 
is nearly confined to turnips; and Posbiana owes its existence entirely to 
its situation on the highway to Kashmir, on which, or ont he plains, it 
is dependent for supplies of grain. 

There is an old and ruined aarai a little above the left of the road, and 
within a few hundred yards of the village. Posbiana is deserted by its in¬ 
habitants during the winter months, when it is enveloped in snow. This 
village does not afford much accommodation for the traveller, it being usual 
to pitch tents on the flat roofs of the bouses. Some space might perhaps 
be found above the west side of the village. There are a couple of houses 
that could be used by travellers in cases of necessity. In summer supplies 
are procurable, and rich grass is plentiful, but water is somewhat scarce. 

From Poshidna two paths lead over the Panjal range into Kashmir, vu., 
the high-road which crosses the Pir Panjal pass, and a footpath by the 
Chitta Pani pass j this latter route is impracticable for ladeu animals. 

A tax (called zar-i-markab) of S5 a pony is levied at Poahtena. 
There are about 500 ponies used for carrying loads here. 

POSHKAR—Lat. 34° 2'. Long. 74° 33'. Elev. 8,837'. 

A wooded hill situated on the western edge of the valley of Kashmir, 
between Firozpur and Kdg. Vigne calls this the highest of all the isolated 
bills within the valley. 

The path usually taken between Kag and Firozpur passes round the 
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north side of this bill, but there is said to be a shorter but rougher way 
through the glen to the south. 

POSHKAR—Lat. 34° 2'. Long. 74° S3'. Elev. 

A village situated at the foot of the hill of the same name on its east side ; 
it lies on the path between Kag and Firozpur. There are about ten houses 
in the village inhabited by zamiudars, among whom are somepfrzadas and 
■weavers. 

POTA—Lat. 33° 20'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 

There is only one house in this place, whieh is on the left bank of the 
Flinch T6i river, about 7 miles north of Cbaomuk. 

POTI—Lat. 33° 7'. Long. 78° 48'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, lying ou the slopes of the ridge, about 7 miles 
south of Mirpur, to the west of the road to the Gatiala ferry. It contains 
about eighty houses, and is held in jagir by Raja Sultan Khan. 

POTSHAI—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 

A small village in the Khuihama pargana, situated near the northern shore 
of the W ular lake, about 3 miles west of Bandipura, on the road towards 
Sopur. 

POWEN—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 76° 10'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Sum river, opposite Kargil; river-bank 
from here down to junction with the Dras river lined with cultivation and 
orchards. ( Bclleto .) 

PRAHNU—Lat. 84° 66'. Long. 76° 47'. Elev. 9,100', approx. 

A village in the district of Chorbat in Baltist&n on the right bank of the 
Shyok. It is irrigated by a torrent of the same name. Considerable cul¬ 
tivation. Here there is a deposit of alluvium to depth of 600 or 700 feet 
behind some isolated rocks. The inhabitants of the two small hamlets of 
Do and Thang winter here. There are about fifty houses. A mile above 
the village is the only permanent bridge over the Shyok. It is 125 feet 
long by 6 feet broad. It is very shaky and bends considerably. Here 
the Shyok valley is very narrow. Supplies procurable. {Thomson — Aylmer .) 

PUD—Lat. 82° 86'. Long. 75° 61'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated about 13 miles north of that 
town on the road towards Badrawar. 

The village, which contains about twenty-five houses, is situated on ele¬ 
vated ground at the foot of the higher range of hills. Supplies are pro¬ 
curable with difficulty, and in the dry season water has to be brought from 
some distance. 

The road to Basaoli is somewhat rough and difficult for cattle. 
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There is said to be a path from Pud, leading directly towards Dalhousie, 
which crosses the Ravi at Salo. 

PUGA CAMP and STREAM—Lat. 78° 25'. Long. 33° 15'. Elev. 15,200'. 
On the right bank of the Puga rivulet (or Kulung-Chu); is situated about 
half-way between the Polakonka pass and the Indus, opposite Mahiye. It 
is a baltiDg-place on the route from the Tsomorari lake to Ldh. The route 
from Lih to Hanle and Gardok also passes through it. There are sulphur 
mines and borax-fields here. The former are worked by the Kashmir govern* 
ment, and the latter by the poorer traders from Kulu and Lahoul. Hot 
springs occur in the bed of the rivulet for a length of about two miles, and 
its banks are quite white with saline matter that is being continually pre¬ 
cipitated. The springs vary in temperature from 80° to 148° F., the hottest 
containing chloride of soda and sulphuretted hydrogen in solution, and those 
of low temperature chloride and borate of soda, both in solution. The Puga 
stream rises at the foot of the Polakonka pass, and flowing east, joins the 
Indus opposite Mahiye. The ravine through which it flows is in parts 
thickly covered with myricaria bushes. Some of them are about 15 feet 
high, with stout, erect trunks about 6 inches in diameter. {Cunningham 
— Thornton—Drew.) 

PULAK—Lat. 83° 20'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 

A large village situated near the left bank of the Punch T6i river, about 
12 miles north-west of Mirpur, on the direct path towards Kotil. The 
village, which is divided into four raahallas, is situated in a narrow valley 
at the foot of the hills, which is bisected by a low spur. 

The inhabitants are all Muhammadans, and number about sixty families 
of zamfndars, including a blacksmith, a carpenter, and a potter. 

Provisions are procurable; the main supply of water is drawn from a 
brackish well, but excellent water may be obtained from the river, which 
flows at some little distance to the west. There is said also to be a baoli 
of pure water in tbo village. 

PULARA—Lat. 33° 49'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

This village is situated on both banks of the Dali Nar stream, which is 
here crossed by a narrow kadal bridge ; it lies about fifteen miles north-east 
of Punch, on the path leading towards the Tosha Maidfin, Nurpur, and 
Sang Safid passeB. The village contains about eighteen houses in all, in¬ 
habited by Muhammadan Kashmiri zamindars. 

Some little rice is grown iu the village, but this cultivation does not 
extend further up the valley. 

PULUMBA CHU— 

A tributary of the Suiu river. Rises in the mountain range that lies 
between the valleys of the Suru and Wukha rivers, and flowing west, 
enters the Suru river at Kartze. ( Moorcroft .) 
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PUNCH—«Lat. Long Elev. 

The territory of Punch, which is held by Raja Moti Singh* a cousin of 
Maharaja Ratibir Singh, was wrested by the Dogra brothers under 
Mahardja Ranjit Singh, from Raja Mir Baz Khdu, Gujar, its hereditary 
ruler, about forty years ago. It formed part of the possessions of Raja Dhian 
Singh, which descended to his sons, Jowahir Singh and Moti Singh. The 
intrigues of Jowahir Singh against his uncle and cousin at length led to 
his banishment to the Panjab, on a cash pension of one lakh per annum, 
and to the absorption of his patrimonial estate in the Jamu territory, 
Moti Singh gained the good graces of Gulab Singh by submission, and 
received from him the grant of Punch on conditions of fidelity and al¬ 
legiance. 

In its general aspect the district is throughout very mountainous, the 
ranges to the north and east being of considerable elevation. 

The valley of the Punch Toi or Palasta river, in which is situated the 
capital, is of cousiderable extent, with an average width of about one mile; 
it is enclosed by low and beautifully wooded hills, and produces abundant 
crops of rico. The climate of the lower valleys is somewhat humid, and is 
said at times to be malarious ; that of the upper slopes and mountains is 
cool and healthy. 

The following is a report on Punch made to tho Paujab Government 
by Pandit Mauphul in the year J 86‘J 

Punch is bounded as follows: On tho north by the high mountain chain, an offshoot 
of tho Pir Panjdl range, which divides it from the Khukkha country, Uri, Cbikar 
and Danna; on the east by the Pir Pftnjdl range; on the south by the parganas of 
Ktfjaori Jhupal, and Kotli, under Jamd; on tho west by the river Jhclum. 

The principal lino of the ilhimbar and Rdjaori routo from the Panjdb to Kashmir 
passes through the south-east corner of Punch. 


* Midn Kishor Singh, Dogrd. 


Rdja Dhian Singh, Prime 
Minister of Mabardja 
Kanjit Singh, 


rz 


Mahardja Gulab Singh. 
Maharaja Banbir Singh. 


Rija Jowahir Singh, died 
in 1800 at Ambdla, 
after having lived 
in exile two years. 


1 


Rdja Moll Singh 


ri 

Mahartfja Rija 

Partab Singh , Ram Singh. 

Ruler of Jamd and Kashmir. 


Rdja 

Amar Singh. 
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It is divided into seven districts :— 

1. Haveli, containing three parganas, Haveli, Mandi, and Tat. 

The revenues of this district, consisting of land tax ,grazing taxes 
(“ zur-i-ohopan ” and “ shakhshoomaree,”)and license tax (“ baj-i- 
peshewuran,’’) amount annually to Co.’s rupees . . 

The town of Pdnck, the capital of the principality, is situated in a 
small fertile valley, on tho bank of the river Hr Panjdl, iu purgana 
Haveli. Its population is estimated at 8,000 souls. The houses 
are generally kucha. The rdja lives in tho fort, which is built 
of stone and surrounded by a triple row of walls. 

2. Maindur, containing two parganas, Maindnr and Sohrin, in a small 

valley watered by the Pir Panjdl river. Amount of revenue 

3. Purawa-Thukiala, containing two parganas, Purawa and Tbukila. 

Revenue ......... 

4. Baghan, containing two parganas, Baghan and Salian . 

The Baghan valley, watered by a hill stream, is one of the most fertile 
tracts in the territory. 

6. Pari, containing five parganas, Pari, Pulungi, PalandrS, Mangora, 
and Barul. Revenue ........ 

Pavl consists of an extensive plateau.. 

6. Punjturce, containing five large villages, Pnnjsur®, Buhramgula, 

Chundecmurh, Dogree, and Posbana. Revenue 

7. Svdroon, a hilly tract, held in jagfr by R4ja Surundaz Khdn, Gdjar, 

a hereditary chief. Valued at ..... 


47,000 

11,000 

46,000 


45,000 


Total Company's R 


217,350 


Add other items of revenue— 

1. " Znkat” (customs duties) farmed to Sarddr Kara Singh, a khatri of 

Mouza Waif, in pargana Find Dadan Kban, Zilla Jbelam, Prime 
Minister of the rajs, for ...... 

2. Stamped paper revenue, farmed to ditto, for ..... 

3. “ Phoolsehra," or tax on marriage from Muhammadans, farmed to 

ditto for . 

4. Mouopoly of the sale of tho “chikri” wood growing in the par¬ 

ganas of Sohrin and Sudroon, farmed to ditto for . . 

6. Monopoly of the sale of “ chob-i-koot ” {iucktandia voracotta) grow- 

ing in the pargana of Mandi only, farmed to ditto for 
(!. Monopoly of the sale of iron procured from tho mines in pargana 
Mandi, Sohrin and Thukiaia, the only iron mines worked out 
in tho territory, farmed to ditto for ..... 

7. “ Furooo," or fines levied in the Judicial and Revenue departments, 

estimated at ........ , 


50,000 


Total Revenue, Co.’s R 


807,333 


Khalsa paid into the rdja’s treasury. 
Jagir held by Rdja Surundaz KhAn 


297,333 

10,000 
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The land revenue is collected in cash, at revenue rates fixed on land 
Mod* of Collection, Land Revenue, with reference to the quality of soil j for 

instance 

! Per Bharntee, > Co.’s R 

„ Tunka, v From 2 12 0 

„ Anna, ) To 3 4 0 

„ Tuch, 13 Co.’s rupees. 

The first gathering of the cotton crop belongs to government, which 
sells it to zamfndars and others, at five seers less than the current price per 
rupee. Cotton grows chiefiy in pargana Maindur. 

The following additional taxes are collected in kind 

2 seers* for each rupee of land revenue. 

2 seers and 1J seer ditto. 

Lately grown in parganas Havelf and Maindur. 

The government supplies the seed, and takes f 
of the produce. 

per buffalo, two seers; per cow, one Beer. 

“Anardana” (pomegranate seed), which grows in pargana Maindur 
only, from five to ten seers per house or family. 

Woollen cloth, “ puttu,” one yard per rupee of land revenue. 

Fruit —Apricot “ khubaiu, zardaloo; ” pears, “ butung,” and “ nak,” 
as much as may be required by government. 

The “zurchopan,” or grazing tax, is levied from shepherds at Co/s 
R15-10 per 100 head of sheep. The parganas of Puujsaraj, Sohrin, Mand 
Sudroon, and Baghan, contain the largest number of sheep. 

The " sbakh-shoomaree ” is collected on buffaloes and cows from the 
owners, who are mostly Gujars, a well-known pastoral tribe, the ancient in- 
habitants of Punch, at the rate of one rupee and eight annas or If 
rupees per buffalo, and twelve annas per cow. 

A tax (called the “ zur-i-markdb ") of five rupees per pony is levied at 
Poshiaua, a large village of some commercial importance, in pargana Punj- 
sarae, on the Kashmir road. There are about 500 ponies used for carry¬ 
ing loads in this village. 

The “ baj-i-peshewuvan ” is a tax on trades. The banias ('provision- 
sellers) of Marnli, a trading place in pargana Havelf, pay at one rupee per 
shop. Those of Punch are exempt from the payment of this duty. All 
other traders, artizans, carpenters, ironsmitlis, weavers, barbers, leather- 
makers, tailors, silk-twiners, dyers, soap-makers, corn-grinders, &e., pay at 
the rate of two rupees per shop or house. 

Customs und Truck. The “ zukat ” consists of transit and 

town duties. 


In grain — 

Wheat 
Indian corn 
Rice 

Turmeric 

Sugarcane 

Ghee 


* A seer is eijual la If seers of English standard. 
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Rates of transit duty levied on certain articles of export and import. 

Imports into Punch from the Jamu and British territories, for Punch 
or Kashmir 


Co.’s R 


English cotton piece goods . 

12 

8 

0 per mannd of English 






standard. 

Coarse country cloth, cotton and woollen 

7 

8 

0 

ditto. 

Sugarcandy 


15 

0 

0 

ditto. 

Sugar 

. 

12 

8 

0 

ditto. 

Coarse sugar 

• 

6 

8 

0 

ditto. 

Molasses . 

. 

6 

0 

0 

ditto. 

Salt . 

. . • 

5 

0 

0 

ditto. 


If taken iu lumps 

0 

11 

0 

per lump without 


reference to size, 
and weight. 


Kiriana (spices, medicinal drugs, &c.) 

12 

8 

0 

per maund of Eng¬ 





lish standard. 

Tobacco ...... 

7 

8 

0 

ditto. 

Cotton ..... : .'i 

5 

0 

0 

ditto. 

Imported from Kashmir 





Kashmir blankets (lui) por piece . 

0 

8 

0 


Puttd, por pieoe of ten yards 

0 

8 

0 


Apples (per hundred) 

1 

0 

0 


Exports from Punch 





Punch blankets, per piece 


.. 


8 annas or 6 annas. 

Ghi. 

. 2 

12 

0 

per maund of Eng¬ 





lish standard. 

Buffalo, female, per head 

Mafg 

12 

0 


„ male , ... . 

1 

4 

0 


Note .—Export of cows and oxen strictly 

prohibited. 


Leather, per pony-load 

. 1 

8 

0 



The duties are collected by the men of the contractor, Sardar Hara 
Singh, at the different customs posts or chokis, of which there are seven¬ 
teen* on the frontier, and five in the interior of the country. 

The following are the principal commercial lines through Punch :— 

1st .— The principal road from the Pan jab to Kashmir by Bhimbar, 
Rajaori, Punch, and the Pir Panjal pass j Baramgala (next stage from 
Thaua in Rajaori) and Poshiana are the only two stages in Punch on this 
line. 


* 7 on the river Jhelum, 

6 on the Kashmir border. 
4 on the Jamu border. 

17 
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2nd. —From Thdna on the above line to Kashmir by Punch, the Hdji 
Pir and Baramula passes, viz .— 

Miles. 

From Tlidna to 

f Sohiin, 16 Cross the Rattan Fir spur at tho 
Doonar pass. 

Flinch, 14 
Kahdta, 0 
Allabdd, 8 

(Jri, 17 Cross the Hdji Pir pass. Hidrabdd 
Sardi, a lialting-placn, a short dis¬ 
tance beyond the pass. (Iri is in 
the Khukkha hills, thence to Bara, 
inula and Srinagar as in Route XI, 

Appendix XXIV to Trade Report. 

This road is opeu all the year round, and passable for laden ponies 
throughout from the Panjab to Kashmir, though the above portion within 
Punch territory is more rugged and difficult than the Mozafarab&d line, 
the only other road from the Panjab to Kashmir which is not closed in 
winter. 

Tho Kashmir traders use this road in winter. 

3/y£.—F rom the Find Dadan Khan salt mines and Rawal Pindi, by 
Kahuta, through Punch to Kashmir :— 

From Find Dadan Khtfn in zilla Jhe- 
lum to Kahdta, in zilla Rawal Hndi, 
by Chukowal .... about 60 koa. 


From Rawal Pindi to Kahdta, ft taUsll 



station . , 

From Kahdta to the ferry 

on the 

12 

** 

Jhelum river . 

• 

15 

„ Cross over into Fduch 
territory. 

/ Palandrl 

, . 

5 

»> 

l Dana 

• * 

4 

1* 

In Pdnoh | Pulungi . 

. * 

7 

n 

territory. j Pdnch 

• 

15 

it 

f Mandi 

* 

8 

it 

\ Sultdnputbri 

* 

9 

tt 

Tosha Maidfin 


5 

„ A halting-place and a 
clioki in an exton- 
sivo plateau, over tho 
pass in the l’fr Panjdl 
range, in Kashmir 
territory. 

Tatan 

* 

6 

,, In the valley of Kash¬ 
mir. 

Srinagar . 
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This is a more difficult but shorter than eithev of the two above roads 
within Punch territory. It is passable for laden ponies, and by it the 
Punch traders, and Raja Moti Singh, who is the largest trader in salt in 
Punch, in particular, send their goods to Kashmir. 

Open for six months—from May or June to October and November— 
only. 

4th .—From Man to Punch :— 


From Marf to Rub&t 


4 kot. 


Ferry on the Jholutu called Taeen . 6 


Pari. 

Dooa Randi 
Pdnch 


16 


Cross the river into Pdnch 
territory. Taeen is a village 
on the left bank of the river in 
Pdnch. This ferry is also called 
“ Dnlkot,” from the name of 
the fort in Taeen, 

Road hilly and difficult, but 
passable for laden ponies. 


’ | Road in a valley. 


This rond is used by the Punch traders, who bring large quantities of 
gin, blankets, &e., to Mari. The portion from Rub&t to Pari is the most 
difficult. It is, however, passable throughout for laden pouies and mules. 

There are numerous passes leading directly from Punch into the 
Kashmir valley, of these the Nilkanta, Firozpur, Zamir, Tosha Maidan, and 
Sang Safid are most U6ed. 

The monopolising system of trade on the part of government and its 
officials is carried on in Punch to a much greater extent than in the Jamu 
and Kashmir territories. The trade in Pind Dadan Khan rock salt and the 
Punch ghi, the only articles capable of an extensive speculation, is chiefly 
in the hands of Sardar Hara Singh, the prime minister of Raja Moti Singh, 
and the contractor of customs, stamps, &c., on his own accouut, as well as 
that of his master. The purchase and sale of the other valuable produc¬ 
tions of the country, viz., the irou, the '‘chikri " (a superior kind of wood 
used in making combs in the Panjab, particularly at Amritsar) and the 
root of the wood "chob-i-koot ” (Avcklandia vomcosla) are also monopolised 
by Hara Singh. Both these woods grow indigenous. 

About 20,000 maunds of salt, worth more than Co.’s S60,0()0 at the 
Pind Dadan Khfin mines, is believed to be thus annually imported by Hara 
Singh, for sale in Punch and Kashmir; and the annua) quantity of ghi ex¬ 
ported to the Panjab is estimated at 8,000 maunds. Most of ti e ghi con¬ 
sumed in Mari and Rawal Pindi comes from Punch. The price paid by 
Hara Singh in Punch is about R7 per muund (equal to maunds English 
standard), and that obtained iu the Pan jab from R14 to 17 per English 
mauud. 
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Civil Establishments and Troops, and their estimated cost per annum. 
Principal Officers:— 

Co.’s R 

Mfdn Guljb Singh, Chief Military 

Officer.2,500 

Billu, Subadar .... 1,000 

Sardar Hara Singh, Minister . . 1,000 All these officers as well 

as the talisi'ldars &1 m> hold 
farms of villages. 

Head Munsliis and Officials in the 
Sudder Office .... 2,400 

6,900 

Co.’s it Co.’s It 

Five District Officers :— 

Tahslldars .... 900 
Tahsfl Establishments . . 200 

- 1,100 

Nino Thduadars . . . SOO The thdnadars are police 

officers under the tahsil- 
dars. 

200 Sepoys under the Thana- 
dars, at Co.’s R4 each . . 800 

— 1,000 The sepoys in thifnas are 

armed with matchlocks, 
swords and shields, 

A regiment of infantry, consist. 

ing of 400 sepoys and officers ... 16,000 The regiment is cantoned 

at Punch. 

Total estimated cost of Civil and 

Military Establishment . ... 25,000 

The regiment is properly drilled and disciplined. Their clothing con¬ 
sists o£ a red cloth turban, red woollen coat, blue woollen pantaloons with 
red stripe. The sepoys are armed with bhurmar (flint guns) and sword, and 
are recruited chiefly from the Jamu hills. There are about 50 Hindustanis 
in the regiment. The pay of the sepoy is Co.’s R5, of which R2 are 
monthly deducted for rations, and 8 annas for clothing. 

The rations cost little or nothing to the raja, being supplied from the 
grain and gin collected from the zamfudars, as shown under the head of 
land revenue collections. 

In 1882 the whole force in the raja’s territories was 1,000 men, mostly 
Dogras and ChibhaKs. 
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Mr. Henvey, in Uis report of 1882, gives the following details of the 
forts :— 


No. 

Name of Wazirat. 

Name of Fort. 

Garrison. 

Guns. 

Remarks. 

1 

In Punch. 

Punch 

115 

5 

This is the zentfna of R&ja Moti 
Singh. The guards are under 
Devi Din. There is a inaga- 






zine here. 

2 

Maindnr . 

Mnukot 

15 

1 


3 

B<£gh 

•Towahirgarh 

16 

1 

This was built by RZja Jowahir 




Singh. 

4. 

Do. 

Mgh • • 

12 

1 


5 

Sadh Mansi 

Pari 

12 

1 


6 

Do. . 

Nalpagi 

10 



7 

B<f«h . 

Tain 

10 



8 

1 >o. 

Palaug 

9 

kflL 


9 

.Do. . . 

Goara 

10 



10 

Do. 

Palandvf . 

10 



11 

Do. 

Badal 

11 



12 

Do. 

Kandri 

9 






228 

9 


_ 



__— 


-- 


The district officers, culled tahsildars, dispose rf all revenue, civil, and 

criminal cases, referring only heinous crimes, 
Law and Justice. Euc h as murder, kine-killing, &c., for orders 

to the Sudder Adalut at Punch, presided over by the ri>ja himself. 

Mian Gulab Singh, of Seeba, a relation of the raja, is commander-in- 
chief of his troops, and also chief judicial functionary. 

Billu, Subadar, a Thakur of Jamu, assists the Mian in both the civil 
and military departments. 

Hara Singh, a khatri of Mouza Wall, pargana Pind Dadan Khan, zilla 
Jhelum, is the chief adviser and coadjutor of the raja in all matters of 
finance and trade. He possesses great influence over the raja. 

The raja devotes most of his time to sporting, leaving much of his work 
to be done'by Midn Gulab Singh or Hava Singb. 

There is no code or written law. All decisions are regulated by prece¬ 
dents, will, or judgment of the presiding officer. 
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No record of cases, excepting those of murder, kine-killing, &c., is pre¬ 
pared, either in the Mofussil or Sudder Courts. 

All crimes and offences, criminal and revenue, are punishable by fine, 
which is usually resorted to, imprisonment, without any limited term, being 
awarded on default. Capital punishment is never inflicted. Imprison¬ 
ment is commutable to fine even in case of murder. 

In cases of theft and cattle-stealing, in which stolen property is reco¬ 
vered, both parties are generally fined ; the money paid by the plaintiff, at 
the rate of one fourth of the value of the recovered property, is called 
" shakuranu" (thanks). 

Most of the criminal offences are taken up by the local authorities 
themselves, on being reported by the police, even if there be no complaint 
made by either party, for the sake of fine, which is imposed on both parties 
iu one form or another. 

Any marriage effected amongst Musalmans without marriage deed 
being endorsed on the usual stamp paper, is punishable by fine, as fol¬ 
lows :—• 


Fine leviable from the k&zl . . 

Co.’s R 

. . 25 

»» 

from the witnesses . 

. 25 

»» 

from the husband . 

. 25 


from the parents or relatives of the brido . 25 

»» 

from the village lambardsr 

. . 25 


The value of stamped paper prescribed for marriage deed is 117 for the 
marriage of a widow, and K3 for the marriage of a virgin. 

All petitions presented to the Sudder Adalut are endorsed on stamped 
paper of two annas value. Nc writteu petitions are taken in a mofussil 
court, all proceedings being conducted vivd voce. Government takes one 
fourth share of all sums decreed in civil suits. 

The administratiou of Raja Motf Singh is complained of as being very 
oppressive, and the taxation os exceedingly heavy. 

On the other hand, Sir 0. St. John has recently referred in a demi- 
official letter of the 6th August 1883 to the “success of (the maharaja’s 
cousin) Moti Singh of Punch in governing that little dependent State." 

Besides the usual ligar (pressed labour), the agricultural classes have to 
supply bigaris every harvest at the rate of one man to every two houses, to 
collect grass for the raja’s stables and fuel for his kitchen, as well as for 
sale to a contractor, to whom the monopoly of the sale of fuel in the town 
of Punch is given. 

Driven by poverty and the demands of the tax-gatherer, thousands of 
the zamindars* (agriculturists) of Punch annually come to Mari, Abbotta- 


• Hindu. — Brahmins. 

Mutalrndn Clusset, —SoocMoon, Mulia, Dlinnml, Knml, Suttee, Junjoa, Dooms), Hutnrnl, 4c. 
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bad, and Rawal Pindi, where they labour hard as coolies for the season, and 
save as much of their wages as they possibly can to pay into the rSja’s 
treasury. 

PUNCH—Lat. 88° 45'. Long. 74° 9'. Elev. 8,800'. 

The principal town in the dominions of the raja Moti Singh is situated on 
sloping ground towards the northern side of a long open valley; it lies 
above the right bank of the Punch T6i, in the angle formed by the junc¬ 
tion of the Bitarh, about a mile distant from either river. 

Both the Bitarh and Punch Tdi are unbridged ; the former is fordable 
throughout the year, except on the occasion of Hoods; the latter during the 
winter months only; for the remainder of the year u ferry-boat plies. Punch 
lies about half-way between Bhimbar and Srinagar, on the high-road by 
the Suran valley and Haji Pir pass, being distant about 86 miles from 
the former town and 88 from the latter ; by the direct routes to Srinagar 
crossing the Firozpur or Tosha Maidau passes it is considerably less. 

Kotli is distant about 29 miles, and may be reached by two roads, 
viz., that following the bank of the Punch Tdi, or crossing the Sona and 
Natidheri Qalis, by way of Mdnkot. 

The general shape of the town is oblong, its greatest Jength being from 
east to west; it is not surrounded by cither wall or ditch. The streets are 
narrow, that in the middle of the town, which is the principal thorough¬ 
fare, beiug lined with shops on either side. 

There are about 750 bouses in the town, which are generally single¬ 
storied, with flat mud roofs. On the open space east of the town, and 
between it and the sepoys’ lines, there is a darbar hall, a substantial brick 
building ; it stands on the southern side of the road; to the north is another 
large edifice, the magazine, containing ammunition and military stores; 
there is also a saiai. The prison, which is near the cantonment, is said to 
accommodate about 200 prisoners, 80 being criminals, and tho rest 
debtors. There is a government garden in the lower portion of the town, 
and near it two madrasas or colleges for Hindus; there is also one for Mu¬ 
hammadans. There are two masjids and two zfarats, viz., that of Saiad 
Gafur and the All Pir-ki-Takia. 

Though not noted for any manufacture, the trade of Puuch, as might 
be expected from its position, is very considerable, and it is inhabited by a 
variety of races, Hindus predominating. Hari Ram is the principal banker. 

The following is an approximate list of the dwellings and occupations 


of the inhabitants 


Shops, Muhammadan . 

. 80 in baz&r. 

„ Hindu .... 

. 90 „ 

Goldsmiths, Hindus . 

. 12 

Foreign merchants and traders . 

. 40 from the Panjab, «£c. 

Carpenters .... 

. 10 
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Blacksmiths 



. 9 

Moohls 



. 0 

Nrflband 

t 


. 1 

Millers . 



. . 40 

Mehters 



. 4 

M urkabins . 



. . 50 horse-keepors in government 

Kashmiris . 



. . 234 of all trades aud occupations. 

Bigdris (coolios) 



. 27 

Kahdra (bearers) . 


♦ 

. 10 

Hill zamiudars 


• 

. 60 

Shlas 



. . 30 Kashmiris. 

Mullas 



. 4 

Saiads 



. 2 

Pandits . 



. . 12 in government employ. 

Brahmins 

. 

• 

. 8 


729 


The number of ponies, &c., available for transport must be very great, 
as it is stated that forty maunds (probably “ kacha ” maunfs of lGi seers 
each) of grain are daily expended in their keep ; they are the property of 
government, and arc employed in carrying grain, &c. Rice of sorts, makai 
(maize), kannak, jao (barley), dall of the mum, mash, and mussur varie¬ 
ties, and a little cotton, are produced in the neighbourhood, and sold in 
the bazar at the following rates for British currency, the local seer weight 
being one fifth heavier than the Ludiana or British seer :— 


Seers per rupeo. 


Kannak .... 

. 14 to 16, according to quality. 

Atta (flour) .... 

. 12 to 13 „ „ 

Maida (Cue (lour) . 

. 8 

Rice, basmatti, bast sort . 

. 10 

Rice, common 

. 12 

Ardawa (crushed bailey) . 

. 24 

Makai atta .... 

. 28 to 32 

Ball, rnashki . . 

. 14 

„ mum .... 

. 12 

„ musstir .... 

. 15 

Salt. 

. 4j 

Ghi. 

. 3 

Oil. 

. 3J 


Punch is well supplied with water, which is brought by channels from 
the neighbouring streams; there is also a small spring near the Hindu 
temple to the north of the town. 

The climate is hot during the summer months, and at certain seasons 
fevers arc prevalent. The ground in the vicinity of the town is for the 
most part level, sloping down gradually towards the river, and it. is almost 
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entirely bare of trees ; below the town are a succession of rice-fields, and 
the wudar or table-lands on the north and north-west produce dry crops. 

The fort stands on a mound, about 300 yards distant from the south¬ 
west corner of the town, and is on its west side divided by a shallow 
ravine at the distance of about 250 yards from a table-land of equal eleva¬ 
tion with the mound on which it is built; at the bottom of this ravine 
a rill of water flows. 

In shape the fort is almost a square, having a lower redoubt on its east 
side; at each corner there is a bastion tower and one in the middle of each 
face. The walls, which are of masonry, are about 35 feet high, and 
apparently of sound and solid construction. The entrance gateway is on 
the south. 

The fort is surrounded by a dry ditch on its north side ; on the west the 
mound rises very abruptly, and on this side the defences are highest and 
strongest. 

The garrison consists of 300 men, part being in, and the remainder 
around, the fort; the rest of the sepoys are located in lines on the east 
side of the town, the total number in Punch being, it is said, 600. 

The r£ja Moti Singh, with bis son Buldeo Singh, lives in tho fort, and 
the household is said to number 300, besides 150 in attendance on tho 
wazir, Mia Gulab Singh, the lija's uncle. 

There is a bungalow for travellers some little distance from the left 
bank of the Bitarh river, about a mile north-west of the town at the foot 
of the table-land; it is built on a level piece of greensward, and has a few 
trees near it. It is a substantial brick building, with a flat roof, and con- 
tains four rooms. (Bates.) 

PCNCH TOl or PALASTA— 

This river rises on the western slopes of the Pan jal range, and, as the Surat 
takes a westerly and north-westerly course to tho western extremity of the 
Punch valley, where it is joined on its right bank by a considerable stream 
from the direction of Mandi, its course through the Punch valley is nearly 
due west, receiving iu its passage the waters of the Bitarh river by its 
right bank, just west of the town of Punch. On leaving tho Punch valley, 
at which poiut it is joined by the Swan stream from the north-west, it 
turns to the south, and flowing continuously in that direction empties itself 
into the Jhelum near Tangrot, lat. 83 c 12', long. 78° 42'. 

It drains a large area of mountain country, collecting a number of 
streams rising iu the lofty Panjal range : indeed, it combines all those which 
spring from that part of the range north or north-west of the branching 
off of the Rattan ridge. It drains also a considerable area occupied by the 
mountains of intermediate height, and no small space of the lower bills. 
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TIio Princh Tdi ia not bridged at any place throughout its course. In 
its passage through the Priuch valley, and as far as the junction of the 
Mendola river, its stream is broad and comparatively shallow, with, inmost 
places, a moderato current. From the confluence of the Mendula, up to 
within a few miles north of Chaomuk, the banks are generally steep and 
rocky, and the current impetuous; there is, however, a ferry beneath Kotli, 
at which place the river may be forded during the winter months, when 
the waters are low. There are also ferries at Ptfnch, between the villages 
of Ser aud Bata!, near Mendola, and at Chaomuk. [Bates — Lrcu>.) 

FUNlAL or payAl— 

A district in T)4rdistin at the upper end of the Gilgit valley, between it and 
Yasfn. This stretches for some 22 miles up to the Ynsin frontier. Of 
old an appanage of Gilgit, Punial became in later times a bone of conten¬ 
tion between the rulers of Yasfn and Gilgit, who each possessed it in turn 
for a time,-till it finally came into the possession of Kashmir in I860. StSma- 
lik, whose name will be found in the genealogy of the Gilgit rajas, is said 
to have given Punial as a dowry with his daughter to a prince of Chitral. 
At a later date it became an independent republic for a time, till a certain 
Sh6t, a native of Dfirel, made himself Thutn of Punial, but was shortly 
afterwards 6laiu by Shah Pershan, of the Khushwakte family of Yn6in, who 
established his son Burtfsh as a ruler. The present raja of Punial, Akbar 
Khfin, is a descendant of Bdrdsh, his father having been re-established and 
confirmed in his possession by the Kashmir government in return for 
services rendered in the wars which finally established the Dogra rule on the 
right bank of the Indus. Kashmir troops garrison Punial, and grave eases 
are under the jurisdiction of the Gilgit officials, hut no revenue is paid 
either to Kashmir or to Akbar Khan, who receives in lieu a fixed subsidy 
from the maharaja, in consideration of which ho is bound to maintain a 
certain number of men to guard the frontier posts in time of peace, and to 
render military service in war. But for this arrangement Kashmir would 
hardly have been able to make good its footing west of the Indus, and its 
success in this matter may be said to be entirely owing to the father of 
Akbar Kh4n. Great enmity exists between the people of PuniSl and those 
of Yasin and Chitrtfl. 

The principal place in Punial is Cher, which has been corrupted into Slier 
by the Dogras. The people are, with few exceptions, Yashkin or Bdrish, 
hut the language spoken is Shina. In religion they are mostly Maulais, 
a few Sunis and Shias only being found amongst them. Punial contains 
about 2,000 inhabitants; the men are remarkable for their athletic figures. 
The soil, where cultivable at all, is fertile and yields two harvests in the 
year, hut between the different patches of cultivation long stretches of sandy 
plain intervene, while at certaiu places the rocks close in on the river, 
which, for more than half the year, is an impassable torrent, so that the 
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passage can be easily held by a few against superior numbers. In unsettled 
times guards are posted at these places to give the alarm by beacon fires. 

The actual boundaries of Punial are, on the Gilgit side, the stony and 
sandy plain between Sharot and Gulpur; and on the Ya6in side, a place 
called Hiipar, about 8 miles above Gakdch, which is in consequence the 
extreme north-western point of the mahardja'a dominions. Within this 
tract are nine villages and two or three outlying patches of cultivated 
ground. The villages vary in altitude from 5,500 to nearly 7,000 feet, and 
from Cher Kala, the principal village westwards, they are fortified, or rather 
fort and village are synonymous terms. The following are the names of 
the villages in Punial on the right bank, commencing from the east: 
Gulpur, Singal, Gulmati, Gaktich, Aish. On the left bank, commencing 
from the west, are Guranjrfr, Babar, Japdk, and Cher Kala. 

A characteristic of this part of the valley is that often, after a few 
miles, one comes to a place where the space is narrowed for a short distance 
by projecting spurs, so that the passage between these spurs and the river 
is extremely difficult, and at each of them an army might be stopped by a 
very few resolute men. These places are locally called darband. There are, 
however, usually two roads by which they can be passed, a very difficult 
one, fit only for agile foot-passengers, along the cliff, and a bridle-path, 
crossing the spurs, 1,000 feet or more above the river. Again, in winter 
they may be sometimes turned by twice fording the river, which is then 
very low. Up as far as Gakdch, however, there is now a good made road, 
which was laid out by Major Biddulph whilst on special duty at Gilgit. 
(Biddulph—Drew — Barrow.) 

PUNMAH— 

A glacier in the Musldgh range in Baltistan, at an elevation of over 10,000'. 
It forms one of the sources of the Braldd river. It terminates in an enor¬ 
mous chaotic expanse of debris, the lines of moraine not being distinguish¬ 
able from one another for some miles up, where they run on till they 
terminate in a few narrow bands of dirty ice. Except for a few black 
elopes of ice, oue could hardly believe a glacier to be there, so completely 
is its lower portion concealed beneath the materials it has brought 
down. Tins glacier is on the advance, together with all its detritus. The 
road to the Mustagha goes over this glacier. ( Godwin-Auslen — Aylmer .) 

PURANA CHOWNI— 

A little village, marked by poplar trees, on left bank of the Jhelum, 
about a mile below Srinagar, the usual starting-place for Gulraarg. There 
is good shade, but it is a dirty camping ground. A road leads by the back 
of the town across the racecourse to the Ammkadal. Another path 
follows the Jhelum to Sh&dipur. {IVingale.) 
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PURANA TILAIL—Lat. S4° 36'. Long. 75° V. Elev. 

The name of a village in the Tilail valley, situated at the foot of a spur on 
the right bank of the Kishati Ganga, and above a considerable stream called 
the Sntani, which flows just beneath its north side. 

The village contains a masjid, and nine houses inhabited by zamfndars. 

The cultivation attached to this village lies to the south-east, on the 
other side of the spur. The Satani stream is crossed by a bridge, and may 
also be forded. 

PURIK or PURIG—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A district of the Baltistin Wazirat consisting of' the valleys between the 
Zoji La and Fotu La. Its principal villages are Mulbekb, Pashkynm, 
Kargil and Dr6s. This district is famous for its breed of sheep. They 
are small, but good eating and cost R1 each ; in Leh 312 each. The Leh- 
Skardu road runs down this valley, entering by the Nawiki la. It crosses 
the river frequently, hut is very good. 


Particulars of Punk. 


Village or Pergnnnah. 

Houses. 

Horses. 

Yak«. 

Cows. 

Sheep. 

ZhoR. 

Don¬ 

keys. 

Items rks. 

Wakhn (O) 

40 

80 


15 

100 

12 

15 

1 smith. 

Mulbekh (O) . 

30 

20 


16 

80 

8 

10 

1 

do. 

Sherirol (O) 

10 

6 

i ' , 

4 

40 

2 

3 

1 

do. 

KarteS (M) 

20 

10 

,,, 

8 

50 

5 

6 


Sapi (O) . 

2(5 

12 


5 

30 

2 

7 



rbd(O) . 

16 

6 

. »• 

9 

40 

4 

6 



Darkit (M) 

(5 

4 

1 

6 

100 

4 

4 



I.otsum (M) 

e 

3 


5 

150 

3 

2 



1’nHhkyain (M) . 
Bkambu (M) . 

TaUa-karit (M) 

70 

10 

30 

60 

8 

... 

30 

800 

10 


1 

do., 1 carpenter. 


15 

100 

3 

10 

c 



20 

\ 

30 

200 

15 



Yubnltak (M) 

80 

20 


20 

100 

10 



Tumel (M) 

40 

36 


15 

60 





Acbatoal (M) 

25 

6 


10 

40 





P.ujuu (M) 

30 

10 

... 

10 

40 





Total 

438 

227 

2 

198 

1,430 

73 


83 




O moans half Buddhists, half Muhammadans, 
M „ Muhammadans. 



(Authority--local Luvibardart) — {Cunniwgham—AyImer.) 

PURIKI LA or KANDRIK LA— 

Lat. 84° 58'. Long. 76° 27', Elev. 1,600', approx. 

A pass over the Kailas range, connecting Khurmang with Kuwaz 
(Chorbat) in Bnltislan. The approaches up both valleys are fairly easy, 
but the last 500 or 600 feet ascent is very steep, especially on the Chorbat 
side, where it is actually precipitous. On the 6th July 1888 there was 
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enow for two miles on either side of the top. It opens in the beginning of 
July, and is only passable for foot-passengers. (See “ Routes.") (Aylmer.) 

PURIK RIVER —Vide “ Wakua-Chu.” 

PURNI—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 73° 52'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawer, situated on the left bank of the Kishan 
Gauga, opposite Drawer; it contains a maejid, and ten houses inhabited by 
Muhammadan zamfndars, including a carpenter. 

There are a few fine trees scattered about the village, and a considerable 
amount of cultivation of both rice and corn. 

Tho Narbaji stream separates it from the village of Mirpdr, which lies 
at a lower level to the north ; there is said to be a path following the cours e 
of this stream, and crossing the range of mountains to the south-east, by 
which the Karnao fort may be reached. 
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QUAIL—Lafc. 34° 06'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

A small village in the Khuihaina pargana, situated about two miles east of 
Alsri. 
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RADABI7G—Lat. S4° 4'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A village situated on the north-west side of the table-land at the foot of 
the Bdba'Han£f-u-Dln hill, to the south-east of the road between Makahama 
and Srinagar. It contains seven houses inhabited by 2amfndars, is sur¬ 
rounded with rice cultivation, and is said to possess a small spring. 

RADANAG—Lat. 84° 29'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A village in the Lol£b valley, near Lalpur. It almost meets Shralgdnd, 
the two villages occupying a long narrow strip of land, with fields on both 
sides. ( Montgomerie.) 

RADANI—Lat. 33° 22'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 

A large village in Naoshern, situated about midway on the road between 
Mirpur and Kotli; it is divided into four mahallas or districts, and contains 
about ninety houses; among the inhabitants are a carpenter, blacksmith, cot¬ 
ton-cleaner, chokidar, two leather-workers, two sweepers, and two mullas. 
There are three masjids in the village, and the ziarat of Nur Shfih. All 
the inhabitants are Muhammadans. Bajra, kanak, jao, makai, and some 
cotton arc grown. 

RAHM17R—Lat. 23° 25'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

The name of a pass lyiug over the Panjal range, between the Shdbabdd 
valley and the district of Banihal. On the Kashmir side the ascent com¬ 
mences near the village of Rishpura, and the path is said to join that by 
the Banihal route below the fort of Ilarkartand, near the village of Ramsu. 
It is only used by shepherds, but is described as being shorter and less 
steep thau that which crosses the Nandmarg pass. 

RAIN—Lat. 32° 31'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A village in the Basnoli district, consisting of about twenty houses, which 
are scattered amid the fields. It lies about two miles north of Basaoli, on 
the road towards Badrawar. 

RAINAWARI— 

The name of the canal which traverses the northern portion of the city of 
Srinagar. (See " Srinagar.”) 

RAJAORI or HAMPER—Lat. 33° 23'. Long. 74° 21'. Elev. 3,094'. 

A large and partly walled town in the province of Naoshera, very pictur¬ 
esquely situated on the side of a low range of jungle-covered bills about 
150 feet above the right bank of the Tawf river, which is usually of 
no great depth, and contains but little water, excepting when its flood 
is swollen by rains and the melting of the snows on the Rattan Pir, 
whence it flows; it then becomes impassable, there being no bridge. At 
present (1888) there are nine solid masonry piers, just opposite the d&k 
bangalow, and stretching across the river. The bridge was abandoned 
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after the piers had been made. They appear to be in very good order. 
The bed of the river consists of small rooks and rounded stones. The most 
favourable places for fording are just south of the town, or about a mile 
north of it. Opposite the town on the left bank of the river, the valley 
opens out into a wide and extensive plain, which is for the most part 
richly cultivated with rice. This town is the largest met with ou the PIr 
Panjal route into Kashmir, and is distant about 56 miles north of Bhim- 
bar, and 94 miles south-west of Srinagar. 

The houses are substantially built, chiefly of dressed stone, and many 
have two stories. Rajaori contains several places worth visiting, as the 
bazar; the vllumnote, or royal cemetery, which is situated at the back of 
tho town, and contains about twenty tombs of the old chiefs of Rajaori; the 
dmkkds and the masdfir-khdna, both sarais, and standiug near the middle 
of the town; the royal palace, which is a most imposing range of buildings 
at its lower end, and the temple adjoining it. There is also a fine old mandi, 
or market-place, near the palace, now in ruins, having been destroyed by 
fire when the town was taken by Raujit Singh’s army. On an elevated 
hill north-east of tho town there is a fort which commands the valley, which 
is said to have been over ten years building. 

The halting-place of the Mogul emperor seems to have been the garden 
on the left bank of the stream. This is a large oblong space, enclosed by a 
thick wall, and traversed by two stone waterways at right angles to each 
other. In former times there was a bridge leading across from the gar¬ 
den j though tho stream is usually fordable at certain places, it is at times 
rendered quite impassable by floods. At the corner are some hamams, or 
hot-bath houses. 

At certain seasons of the year Rajaori has an evil reputation for fever. 
Snow-storms are frequent in January, and the snow often lies two whole 
days on the ground. 

The bungalow or pavilion for travellers is situated on the left bank of 
tlio river, immediately opposite the town, in an enclosed garden about 
eighty yards square, down the middle of which there is a canal, enfaced with 
stone and containing a few fountains. The pnvilion is open in the centre, 
and is divided into two small apartments overlooking the river. There 
is also another and smaller building at the opposite end of the garden 
near the entrance. The main bungalow is in good order. 

In addition to the highway by the Pir Panjal pass, the valley of Kash¬ 
mir may be approached from Rajaori by paths over the Darhal passes; there 
are also two roads leading to Punch, viz., by the Stiran river, and by the 
Bhimbar Gali; the former is described as being much the easier, and is 
usually preferred by traders. 

Vigne states that he discovered a coal-bed of inferior quality near the 
hot spring of Tatapaui, about one day’s march to the eastward of Rajaori. 
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The rdjas of Rajaorf were Muhammadanised Rdjptits. The early one* 
were of the tribe of Rdjputs called Pal, that caste to which belonged the 
Hindu rajas of Baliwar and other places east of Jamu. The Muham* 
madan Pal of Rajaorf were succeeded by rdjus(also Muhammadans) who be* 
longed to the Jaral tribe of Rajputs; this was seven or eight generations 
back; these rulers also have passed uwny, but there is in the neighbourhood 
both Hindus and Muhammadans of these two castes. 

The Rajaorf rule extended north and south 20 or 25 miles, and 
about 30 miles from east to west; its northern boundary was the 
Rattan ridge: to the south the country of the Bhimbar raja. The 
revenue is said to have been only R16,000, but, although the money 
income of the country was so small, the rajas have left some marks of 
their rule: there is what was once a large fine house, their residence, in the 
town of Rdjaorf : of part of this, the roof has fallen in, but the river front 
is preserved and is used for offices. When all of these territories that bad 
not before been acquired by Guldb Singh were transferred to him by the 
treaty of 1846, there came an end to the Rdjaorf rule; the rdja ultimately 
submitted without resistance, and was pensioned. He is now dead, but his 
son still receives something from the British Government, which lie enjoy* 
at Wazuabad. R&jaorf has one conspicuous building raised by its last, the 
present, rulers. A large temple, elevated on a rock by the river, shows to 
all that Hindu power has again spread thus far west. As another sign of 
this, the Dogrds have changed the name of the place to Rdmpur, thus 
designating it after one of their gods. This new name has displaced the 
old in official dealings, but not in tho mouths of the people generally. 
(Hiigel—l igne — Herveg-— King hi—Allgood — Ince—Drew.-— Aylmer.) 

RAJDlANGAN— See (" Tkagbal”) 

RAJGHAR—Lat. 33° 12'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A small village lying on the northernmost of the two roads between Rdm* 
ban and Doda, distaut eight kos east of Rambdn, and twelve kot north* 
west of Doda. A few supplies and coolies are procurable. (Ilerveg.) 

RAJILIA—-Lat, 83° IS'. Long. 74° 24'. Elev. 

A wretched hovel in the jungle, situated by the side of the path between 
Dharmsdl and Rajaorf, iu the province of Nnoshera. ( Figne.) 

RAJPUR— 

A village of about one hundred and fifty houses, about 6 miles to the west 
of Jasmirgarh. It is a stage on the road from Jamu to Katlma, and there 
is a camping ground, with a serai, a well, and a few trees. A temple 
recently built makes the halting-place conspicuous. The village belongs 
to the Jasmirgarh tehsil of the Jasrotu zila, and is chiefly inhabited by 
Brahmans, ( fFingalt.) 
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RAJPtfR—Lat. 83° 48'. Long*. 74° 18'. Elev. 

This village is pleasantly situated about 14 miles north-east of Punch, 
on the left bank of the Dali Nar, close to its junction with the Qagrin 
stream. 

The ground on which the village stands is smooth and sloping, lying at 
the foot of steep hills in considerable elevation. This village is inhabited 
exclusively by Hindus, numbering about twenty families. The houses 
are of superior description to those of the surrounding villages, and thero are 
some poplars and many shady trees about it, which are very raro in the 
neighbourhood. Both rice and dry crops are here cultivated. Supplies 
procurable. 

R.AJRAMDA—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 74° V. Elev. 

The name of a peak in the main range of mountains lying between the 
north-west end of Kashmir and the valley of the Kishan Ganga. 

The rocks aloDg this ridge consists chiefly of slates and schists, the lat¬ 
ter apparently containing much silica, with occasional layers of sandstone. 
They are generally much contorted, and dip at a high angle in a southerly 
direction, the general strike varying a point north or south of east and 
west. In one or two places the rocks seemed to be inverted as they dipped 
northerly at a high angle and with the same strike. The schists were in¬ 
tersected with largo veins of quartz. (Montgomerie.) 

RAKAPUSHI or DOMANI—Lat. 36° 8'. Long. 74° 82'. Elev. 25,550'. 
A great mountain which lies about 20 miles north-east of Gilgit. The 
view of this mountain from Hunza is one of the most magnificent it is 
possible to imagine. Domani, or perhaps Deomani, is the local name for 
the mountain. (Barrow) 

RALMANG RUHNA or RULMA—Lat. 33° 20'. Long. 87° 65'. Elev. 
A monastery, passed 4 miles south-east of the Tsaka La on the eastern 
route from Shushal to Nima Mud. A stream flows by here to the Indus 
distant 4 miles in a south-east direction, ( Reynolds — Moorcro/t.) 

rAman— 

The name of a considerable stream, which forms one of the cliitf sources of 
the Kishan Ganga; it rises amidst the lofty mountains on the south side 
of the Tilail valley, and flows in a northerly direction, joining the Kishan 
Gatiga in its course through the Tflail valley, lat. 34° 32', long. 75° 13'. 
It is usually bridged beneath the village of Anaikot, just above its junction 
with the Kishan Gauga. The Sind valley may, it is said, be reached by a 
path following the course of the stream, but it is described as being rough 
and steep, and only practicable late in the season, when the floods caused by 
the melting of the snows have subsided. 

RAMBAK—Lat. 84° 5'. Long. 77° 30'. Elev. 

A village situated at the east base of the Kanda La and west of Sbushot. 
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RAMBAN— Lat. 83° 14'. Long. 76° 17'. Elev. 2,586'. 

A village in a district of the same name, lying on the right bank of the 
Chenab river at the foot of the Batoli Pass hill. 

It forms the stage between Batoti and Rfimsu, on the high-road between 
Jamu and Kashmir, and is distant about 15 miles north of Batoti, and 
17 miles south-east of Ramsu. The village with its fields and orchards ia 
situated a little above the river bank, the inhabitants are mostly Hindu*, 
with ouc or two Muhammadan families. Below the villageon the bank of 
the river there is a small Hindu temple. The barad&rf, a substantial doable* 
storied brick building, is situated on the west side of the village, and near it 
there is space and shade for encamping. Supplies are plentiful, and 
water is procurable from a baoli, or from the river, which is icy cold. 
The Chenab river is spanned by a very unsafe suspension bridge. A 
now iron suspension bridge is now being erected opposite the town. 
There are two roads between R&mban and Doda, an upper and a lower; 
the upper, though longer, is said to be much the easier. There is a path 
leadiug to the village of Borkan, on the south side of the Brari Bal pass; 
the distance is stated to be 16 kos, divided into three stages. 

K&mban was formerly called Nasban, which the maharaja altered to its 
present designation ; but the original name seems to have been most appro* 
priate, as lying at a low level and being much confined, it is a hot and dis¬ 
agreeable locality. It is the last place where sugarcane is seen. 

Above Ramb4n the mountains rise boldly on both sides of the river with 
sometimes a rocky, sometimes a grassy, slope ; the stream flows in a narrow 
channel between them, often with a great depth of water. 

(Drew — Bate* — Ramsay.) 

RAMBIRPtf R—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 11,500', approx, 
A village passed on the Changchenmo route at 22 miles south-east 
from L6h, between Tiksay and Chimray. A mile or so south of R£mbir- 
pur, an excellent position might be taken up against an enemy advancing 
from that direction. It consists of a series of low hills, somewhat in 
echelon, stretching across the valley from the bank of the Indus, with 4 
level plain iu front, affording very little cover. 

(Henderson— -Aylmer— Wingate.) 


RAMBOKA— 

A stream which joins the right rank of the Indus, just below the Khur* 
mang fort. It contains a good many very small hamlets composing the 
villages of Kandrik (twelve houses), Kamboka (nine bouses), and Uronkot 
(twenty-seven bouses). Its lower portion is often unfordable in summer, 
but is crossed by several bridges. Up it there is a fairly good path, which 
divides at Kandrik, one branch going over the Kandrik pass to Kuwas, 
and the other going over a pass called Chorbat to the Chorbat valley. 
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Thera is a considerable amount of jungle in tbe bottom of some of the 
branch valleys. {Aylmer.) 

RAMBtJ—Lat..34° 5'. Long. 74° 26'. Elev. 

A scattered hamlet, containing eight or ten house.*, situated at the edge of 
the forest, just below the shrine of B£b6 Paiydm-u-diu. It lies at the head 
of the valley, about 5 miles south of the village of Kountra, by th'o 
path leading towards the Gulmarg. 

RAMCHt— 

A river in Kashmir, which rises on the eastern slopes of the Panjtil range, 
just north of the Pir Panj&l pass; it hat first known as the Kachgul, but 
after debouching into the plain through a rich and narrow valley between 
two wudars, about 4 miles south-east of Ohrar, it is called tbe Rfimchu. 
It falls into the Jhelam just below the village of Karkarpur, lat. 33° 57', 
long. 74° 58' 

RAMQARH—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A small mud fort 2 to 8 miles west of the Basantha rivor. It used to 
be tbe head-quarters of a subdivision of the same name, but the subdivi¬ 
sion is now included in tho Sainba Tebsil, and tbe fort is only occupied by a 
police thfina. {Wingate.) 

RAMGHAT—Lat. 86° 85'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 4,250/ 

The place at which the Srinagar-Gilgit road crosses the Astor river. It 
lies about a mile east of the junction of tho Astor and the Indus. There 
are two ropo bridges here, also a siugle span wooden bridge practicable for 
ponies; on the cliffs above, on either side, and about 300 feet above 
the river, are two towers of rubblo and timber, which are garrisoned by 
twenty-five Kashmiri sepoys under a subadar. There is also a dak-runner 
station at this point. Rimghdtis, perhaps, better known locally as Shaitan 
Kira (i.e., devil’s bridge). The river dashes through the rock-bound gorge 
with frightful velocity, and the place from its confined situation between 
bara stony hills is very hot. {Barrow.) 

rAmhAl— 

The name of a pargana in the Knmraj division of Kashmir; it comprises a 
district of very limited extent, lying on tbe right bank of the Kamil, 
opposite Sbalurah. The tabsil business is transacted in Shalurah. 

RAMKOT—Lat. 32° 38'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A town in tbe Jnsrota district of Jamu, where used to live a family of feudal 
power, whose lords were tbe Jamu rtijas. Its original name was Mankot, 
and tbe family of Mfaas who held it are called Mankotia Mians. There is 
a large fort which has been handed over to the son-in-law of the late 
msharija for a dwelling-place. {Drew.) 

RAMN4GAR—One at the districts of the Province of Jumu. 
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RAMNAGAR—Lat. 82° 48'. Long. 76° 21'. Elev. 2,700.' 

A town in the province of Jamu, situated on a maid&n or open space on 
the left bank of the Ramnagar Kad, about 14 miles from its junction 
with the Tawf, and about 30 miles east of Jamu. It is built among 
numerous and regular sandstone ranges, whose formation appears to have 
been the necessary consequence of the upraising of the higher mountains, 
rather than the result of force acting directly upon themselves. A telegraph 
wire connects Ramnagar with Udampur. 

Between the Tawi and Rdmnagar in particular, they dip usually at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, with a steep abutment on the north at 
regular intervals, and with so uniform a direction, as from a certain point 
of view to resemble the retiring crests of a heavy ocean-swell. 

The square-built and turreted castlo stands on one side of the flat, and 
opposite to it, a few hundred yards distant, is the palace. It is a pictur¬ 
esque and baronial-looking edifice, its appearance being by no means heavy, 
although it is chiefly composed of blank walls and square towers ef unequal 
height and size. 

Ramnagar fell into the hands of the Sikhs about the same time that 
Gulab Singh became master of Jamu. The old raja fled to Snbathu,near 
Simla, and died there, much regretted by his subjects. Suchet Singh, bro¬ 
ther of Gulab Singh, was made raja of Ramnagar by Ranjit Singh. When 
Yigne visited the town, a large bazdr and several streets were being built. 
When Suchet Singh first became r&ja, he found its prosperity to be some¬ 
what on the wane; he wisely continued the work of its re-establishment by 
the formation of new and comfortable places of abode; and hoping, more¬ 
over, to render them attractive, and to increase the population as much as 
possible, he made Ramnagar a city of refuge for runaways who had been 
guilty of no greater crimes than murder or slight political offences. 

There are a good many Kashmiris settled in Ramnagar; some of them 
are occupied with shawl-work, executing orders from Nurpurand Amritsar; 
and some in making coarse woollen cloth. ( Vigne — Drew.) 

RAMPlfR—Lat, 34° 32'. Long. 73° 54'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawer, lying above the left bank of the KishanGftnga 
rather to the south of Darhal, which is on the opposite bank. 

It contains a masjid, and about twenty houses, which are much scattered. 
The inhabitants arc all Muhammadan zamindars, and include a mulla and 
a carpenter. 

A stream flows down from the hills on the south side of the village : 
most of the fields lie on its right bank, and produce rice and a little corn. 
Batapura and Mushnai arc the names of pasturages belonging to this village, 
which lie further to the south, on the bank of the Kishan Ganga'; and at a 
place called Unshungi, opposite Bata, on the north side of the village, there 
arc likewise some caUle-sheJs, and also some rice-fields. 
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Rimpdr was originally called Chittan, but the indelicacy of this latter 
appellation is said to have induced Colonel Beja Singh, when zilladar of 
Mozafarbdd, to change its name to that which it now bears. (Sates.) 

RAMPIlR— 

The name given by the Dogris to Rdjaori (q. v.). 

RAMPD'R—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 74'. Elev. 

A stage on the Mari-Kashmir road between Tin and Buramula. There 
is a d4k bungalow here. Small, hut good, encamping ground. Firewood 
and supplies plentiful. It is a favourite halting.place. Gulmarg can be 
reached from this via Naoshera, a distance of 22 miles, with a steep ascent 
on leaving Naoshera, and afterwards a good path through pine forests and 
meadows. (Wingate—.Barrow.) 

RAMRATCHAN—Lat. 82° 40'. Long. 75° 49'. Elcv. 

The name of a mountain in the Basaoli district, situated on the west side of 
the Banjil Gali, which is crossed by the road between Basaoli and 
Badrawar. 

RAMtf—Lat. 83° 52'. Long. 74° 53'.- Elev. 

A considerable village prettily situated a little distance from the left bank 
of the Rdmchu river, about 10 miles north of Shupion, on the west side of 
the road to Srinagar. It lies under a low range of hills, from the top of 
which an extensive view of the valley may ho obtained. The country on tho 
east side of the road is highly cultivated with rice crops. The encamping 
grouud is somewhat confined, but ample space is to be found on the toudar 
beyond. Water and supplies are procurable. 

Cunningham, in his speculations regarding the desiccation of Kash¬ 
mir remarks that the karewd above Rdrou forms a bank about 100 
feet in height, in horizontal strata of different kinds. The uppermost 
20 feet are composed of stiff alluvial soil, the next 20 feet of rolled 
stones and loose earth, and the lowermost 60 of indurated blue clay. The 
last must have been deposited by tho lake in its state of quiescence, but 
the middle stratum could only have been formed by the first grand rush of 
waters on some sudden burst of the rocky barrier below Tattamula, and the 
uppermost would have been deposited by the subsiding waters ns they 
reached the nowly-formod level. (Cunningham — Allgood—I nee.) 

RAMTlLA—Lat. 33° 20'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A small hamlet surrounded by a patch of cultivation,—situated high up in 
the mountains, on the north side of the Peristan valley. It is inhabited by 
two Hindu families. 

rAna —An old Hindu word for a ruler, less in power than a raja. (Drew.) 

RANUA— Lat. 35° 20', L<mg. 75° 37'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilarka of Skardu (Baltistan), on the Skardu plain, 5 
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miles north-west of the fort. The inhabitants are of Kashmiri extraction* 
There are sixty houses. ( Aylmer ). 

RANG KULU—Lat. 83° 34'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A spot situated on the right bank of the Chitti Nadi or Bromsuh stream, at 
the north-west end of the Zojimarg ; it is usually occupied by a shepherds’ 
encampment during the summer months. 

A description of red clay which is found in the neighbourhood is used by 

V' potters to color earthenware vessels. 

RANG MARG—Lat. 34°. Long. 75° 45’. Elev. 

A small grassy plain situated on the banks of the Bhot Khol stream, 
the chief source of the Maru Wardwan river; it is traversed by the path 
between Maru Wardwan and Suru. The encamping ground on the Rang 
Marg is called Kaiutal, and affords wood and water. 

RANGWARI— 

The name of the stream which forms the principal source of the Kamil 
river; it rises in a narrow valley to the north-west of the Uttar pargana, 
and unites with the Bad Khol, lat. 34° 27', long. 74° 2'. 

RARA—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 78° 31'. Elev. 

A village situated above the left bank of the Jhelam, opposite the junction 
of the Kunara or Nainsuk river. It lies on tho new road from Mari 
towards Kashmir, and is distant about 17 miles from the Kohala bridge. 

The Jhelum is crossed by a bridge of the description called “nara.” 

( Montgomerie — Bellew.) 

RATSON—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 

A large village situated near the right bank of the Sukndg river, on 
rising ground in the valley formed between the slope of the spur and the 
north-west end of the Baba Hanaf-u-dlu hill. It is surrounded by rice 
cultivation, and contaius a raasjid, aud about thirty houses inhabited by 
zamindars. 

RATTAN PIR—Lat. 33° 33'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 8,200'. 

A pass on the road from Rajaori to Srinagar over the Rattan ridge. It is a 
good steep pull to reach the summit from the south, the path being very 
rough and uneven in places. There is hardly any depression in the ridge at 
the summit. On some of the slopes the mountain is thickly covered with 
forest of much variety and beauty. From the summit one looks northward 
and north-eastward on the PanjSl range. The descent is slightly rough and 
difficult. From the summit of the pass towards Baramgala there is a descent 
of 1,700' in a distance of 2 miles. 

The great mass of the Rattan Pir, or outer Himalaya, is composed of 
rusty-coloured schistose strata, unfossiliferous. The dip of the rocks is 
30° 60' in a north-east direction. There are a few houses at the top of the 
pass. {Drew — Wilefield — Godwin-Aueten—Aylmer.) 
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RATTAN SAR—Lat. 84° 27'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A small lake lying in the plain at the foot of the hills, at the south-east 
end of the Uttar pargana. The "jewel lake" may be reached from the 
direction of Sopur by a path which crosses the range north of the village 
of Rickmakan. ( Vigne .) 

RATTI GALI—Lat. 81° 55'. Long. 74° 4'. Elev. 

A pass over the watershed between the northern extremity of Kagh&n and 
the valley of the Kishan Ganga. It lies to the north of the village of 
Dworian, in Upper Drawar. The path crossing this puss is said to be pre¬ 
ferable to that by the Dworian pass, situated a few miles to the west. 

RATTKA—Lnt. 34° 27'. Long. 78° 39'. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Laehrat district, situated about 5 miles cast of Nuraserai, 
just below the path towards Panchgram. 

RATTU—35° 9'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 8,GOO'. 

A village in Astor, consisting of eight houses, just below the junction of the 
Mir Malik and Kamri Daras. In the angle between these two rivers, there 
are several square miles of open undulating pasture land, where a large 
force might be encamped. Near Rattu the Mir Malik is unfordable in 
summer, but there is a fair bridge. (Barrow—Aylmer) 

RAVl— 

This river forms the boundary between the province of Jamu and the hill 
State of Chamba and British territories, long. 75° 38', and 76° 3'. 

In the hills it is generally called Rnwa or Rawati, whicR is only a 
spoken form of tho Sanskrit Travnti, from which the Greeks made 
Hydraotes. The Ravi is formed of three principal branches, the Ravi pro¬ 
per, the holy Budil, and the Nai, which mako a triple junction below 
Wulas, in the district of Chamba. 

The whole length of the Ravi, from its source to its confluence with the 
Clienab, is 630 miles, aud its minimum discharge is 2,700 cubic feet. 

The Ravi is fordable throughout the winter season, but the bed is full 
of quicksands. 

At Bnsaoli there is a ferry, but when the river is at its height during 
the melting of the snows, the stveam is nearly 200 yards wide, and tho 
current runs with such force that the boat cannot be used ; at such times the 
only communication with British territories is carried on by means of 
matait. The ferry at Thain fort, 12 miles below Basnoli, is, it is 
believed, always practicable, and there is also a regular ferry-boat between 
Katliua and Patlrankot, when the river is in flood. In the oold season the 
bed below Madhopur is quite dry, the water being there diverted into the 
Bari-Doab canal. Tho head-works of this canal are at Madhopur, and 
works extend up the bed of the river to between Dlianna (Jamu) and 
Shahpur (British). (Cunningham — Wingate.) 
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RAWATPTTR—Lat. 33° 59'. Long. 74° 36'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated amid trees at the foot of the spur 
on the left bank of the SuknAg river, about 8 miles south of Makah&ma, 
on the road towards Drang and the ToshA Maidau pass. 

It contains a masjid and the ziarat of Saiad Sfibib, and seven houses in* 
habited by zamindars, a shal-baf, and a mulla. The SuknSg is fordable be¬ 
tween Rawatpur and the vilhige of Sel, which lies near the opposite bank. 

RAZVIN-Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 41'. Kiev. 

A village in the Maehihama pargana, containing seven houses inhabited by 
zamindars, situated at the foot of the table-land to the north of the Baba 
HanAf-u-dm hill. It is distant about 9 miles west of Srinagar, and lies 
just south of the road towards Makahama. There are three remarkably 
fine chunar trees by the side of the path. 

REHGUJ - Lat. 33° 33'. Long. 73° 58'. Elev. 

A small village of eight houses in the Kotli district, situated on the right 
hank of the Punch Toi, just below the path, about 6 mileB north of Kotli 
on the road to Puuch. The inhabitants are all Muhammadans; only dry 
crops are produced. {Bales.) 

REM BA RU—Lat. 35° 44'. Long. 75° 43', Elev. 

A very small village on the right bank of the Braldu river (Baltistdn). 
It contains six houses. {Aylmer). 

rembiAra— 

The name of the river which rises on the eastern slope of the Pir Panjfil 
mountain and flows in an easterly direction towards the valley of Kash¬ 
mir ; it is joined from the south by the Ladi stream, which takes its rise in 
the Nandan Sar, and a few miles further on by the Rupri, which rises 
in the Bhag Sar; between Hirpura and Shupion the Rembiara bends 
towards the north, and skirting the table-lands at tbe south-west end of 
the valley unites with the Vesbau at the village of Nowana, lat. 33° 49', 
long. 75° 7', just before its junction with the Jhelam between Awantipur 
and Bij Bchfira. 

The Rembiara has a stony bed, and may generally be forded through 
out its course through the plain ; it is crossed by three wooden bridges 
above Hirpura. ( Vigne—Ince .) 

REMIT GLACIER— 

Is situated north-west of Gapshan. 

" From Gapshan wo marched to Daolat Beguldi, 15 miles. The route goes up the 
Shyok a little way. As we turned away from the main stream, we left behind us a 
magnificent panorama of glacier scenery. Away to the left, about 6 mites .off, the Shyok 
is lost in the vast field of glaciers from which it issues. These come down in three main 
lines from tho north-west, west, and south-west, and unite in one great mass, whioh fills 
tbe wide plain into which tho river-bod here expands. They appear like rivers set solid 
in a coating of purest white, and slope down for twelve or thirteen miles from the foot of 
the lofty snow-peaks whence they start; and where they meet they present a vast sea which 
appears a* if suddenly frozen solid in tho tumultuous foam of its clashing waves; for 
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hero the glacier is thrown into a oonfnsion of billowy projections formed by the crashing 
of the ice trader the lateral pressure of the solid streams meeting from opposite directions.” 
(Belletc.) 

RERU— Lat.—33° 21'. Long. 77° 1'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Zansk&r river, a short stage above 
Padam. 

REWIL—Lat. 34.° 16'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank of the 
river, about 8 miles to the east of Gund-i-sur-Singh. 

The population numbers about sixteen families of Muhammadan zamin- 
dara, a mulla, dum, cowherd, and a miller. 

There is a red brick masjid in the village, and the ziarat of the three 
Saiads, Bakir, Jafir, and Kasim. Rice cultivation abounds. 

The most convenient spot for cueamping is ou the north-east side of 
the village, near the banks of the Kuthori Pathri, a fine stream which flows 
down from the hills. 

REZAN—Lat. 34° 16'. Long. 75° 13'. Elev. 

A small village in the Sind valley, situated on the left bank of the 
river. It contains threo or four houses, which are shaded by fine trees and 
surrounded by a little corn cultivation. There is usually a bridge over the 
river below the village, but it is froquontly carried away. The hamlet and 
garden of Ginpur is situated amid tho trees about half a mile to the west 
of Rezau ; it contains two houses. 

RIALI—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 73° 52'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawar, situated on the hill-side, at some distance 
above the path which follows the right bank of the Kishan Ganga. 

Some of the rice-fields belonging to tho village extend down to the path 
on the north side of Bandi. No part of the village now lies on the left 
bank of the river. 

RIAN—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 75° 26'. Elev. 

. village in the Nowbug Nai, situated above the left hank of the river 
about 2 miles north-east of the village of Nowbug. 

It is inhabited by three families of zamindars and three GtSjars, and is 
watered by a stream from the hills. 

RIASI—One of the districts of the Province of Jamu. 

RlASl—Lat. 33° 5'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

A town in the Province of Jamu, situated a little distance from the left 
bank of the Chenab, about 80 miles north of Jamu. The situation of 
Rfasi has added prosperity to the town and importance to the castle. 
There is nothing remarkable in the place itself, which may contain some 
two or three hundred houses. It is built ou a flat at the foot of tho moun¬ 
tains, and separated by some uneven country from the plain. The castle 
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does not appear to stand upon more than two or three acres of ground. It is 
one of the strongest, perhaps the strongest and best constructed, in the 
country. Its general outline is a square, built upon a conical and rocky hill 
to the south of tho town, which it commands. Its walls are of stone 
and very lofty. The rock in some places has been scarped up to their foot, 
and the four towers at the angles as well as most of the interior buildings, 
which are visible from without, are covered with what are intended to be 
bomb-proof roofs. Vigne was informed that water was kept in two large 
tanks within the walls. A deep and broad ravine separates the castle-hill 
from a range of sandstone heights, on which an enemy's cannon could be 
placed, and which rise to a level with the castle at a distance of about a 
mile from it on the southward. The fortreis is the state treasury, and it 
is connected with Jamu by a telegraph wire vid Udampur. There is a green 
plain about a quarter of a mile square below the fort, and opposite the 
mahal or palace, which is a large and rather fine building. Supplies are 
plentiful. 

The direct road from Rfasf to Kashmir lies over the Golabgarh or 

Kuri pass, which is well frequented and practicable for ponies. (Viyne _ 

Hervey.) 

RIBERA NG LA or LANG BUT LA— 

Lat. 77° 25'. Long. 83° 10'. Elev. 16,100'. 

An easy pass crossed between Markka and Kharnak Sumdo, on one of 
the routes from Leh to Padara. It is only open during May and October 
At other times, on account of snow, and the swollen Btate of the several 
streams, the route isimpassable. (II. Strachey.) 

RIEN—Lat. 33° 31'. Long. 75° 19'. Elev. 

A village in the Shahabad valley, containing eight houses, situated on the 
right bank of the S£ndran river. 

It is said that a path from this village leads over the range into 
the Bring pargana. 

RIKINWAS—Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 75° 34'. Elev. 

A small village in the Maru Wardwdn valley, containing about half a 
dozen houses, situated on the left bank of the river, about 4 miles north 
of Basman. (Hervey.) 

RIMDI—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. 17,500.' 

A camping ground at the north-east base of the Marsemik La, which 
is crossed at 7 miles from Chagra, on the Changchenmo route from 
Leh to Yarkand. The camp is at the junction of two streams, one of 
which flows north from the Marsemik pass, and the other comes in from 
the west, from some high snowy peaks. Fuel scarce. Water and grass 
plentiful. The grazing ground is occasionally visited by shepherds from 
the Pangong district. Kyang, shSpo, baral, and the wild yak are to be 
found on the surrounding hills. (Trotter—Johnson.) 
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RING DUM—Lat. 84° C'. Long. 76° 25'. Elev. 

A monastery on tho right bank of the Siiru river, south-east of the 
Kungi La. 

RINGMANDU—Lat. 83° 29'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village situated in the mountains forming the northern boundary of 
the Sbahabad valley. 

It is inhabited by five familios of Gujars and four blacksmiths. A little 
iron is mined in the neighbourhood, but it is said to be of inferior quality. 

RIRI—Lat. 84° 29'. Long. 74° 6'. Elev. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, containing five houses, situated at the foot 
of the slope on the left # bank of the Kamil, about 6 miles west of 
Shalurah. The fiolds, which are mostly of corn and other dry crops, extend 
for nearly 2 miles along the bank of the river, aud are interspersed with 
numerous patches of scrub jungle and wild fruit trees. A stream flows 
into the Kamil through the western end of the village. There is a bridge 
over the Kamil between this village :tnd Zunarishi, a little higher up ; near 
this spot the lacustrine deposit reaches the height of about 300 feet 
above the river, resting on the primeval rock through which it flows, 
and which in some places is cut down to tho dopth of 80 or 40 feet 
{ Montgomerie .) 

RISHIS— 

A sect who seem to be peculiar to Kashmir; they do not marry, and in 
that particular resemble European moDks more probably than any other 
of the Muhammadan ascetics. The Kashmiris affirm that the founder of 
the sect was a fakir named Khoja Awys, who lived at Kurun, a villago of 
Yemen in Arabia, in the time of the Prophet; and they add that Muham¬ 
mad would never march there, saying that the odour of God came up from 
Yemen, because the holy Khoja Awys lived there with his mother whom 
ho took care of. The Risliis do not eat meat, and originally were wan¬ 
derers in the jungle, living upon wild herbs, particularly one called wopul- 
hak. The lands and convent which belong to them were given to them 
originally by the Mogul emperors, smee which time it is said that no real 
Rishi has existed in Kashmir. Akbar, when attempting to take Kashmir 
was three times defeated, it is said, by the Chak kings, in consequeuce of 
the prayers of the Rishis. Abul Fazl says that in tho time of Akbar 
“ the most respectable people of this country aro the Rishis, who, though 
they do uot suffer themselves to be fettered with traditions, are doubtless 
true worshippers of God. They revile not any other sect, and ask nothing 
of any one. They plant the roads with fruit trees, to furnish the traveller 
with refreshment. They abstain from flesh, and have no intercourse with 
the other sex." He adds, “ there are nearly two thousand of this Beet in 
Kashmir," 

This once-imporlant class of Muhammadans are shorn now of much of 
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their influence and importance, and the few that are to be met with appear 
to be simply guardians of the tombs of some former canonised saints of 
their order. {Bates— Wakefield.) 

RISIINAG AH—Lat. 83° 39'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A small village surrounded by some fine chunar trees, situated on a 
table-land on the left bauk of the Yeshau, about 6 miles south of 8hu- 
pion. ( Ince .) 

RISHPtfR—Lat. 33° 52'. Long. 75° 4'. Elev. 

A village in the Saremozebala pargana, situated on the left bank of the 
Jhelam, abreast of the Salakoun island. 


RISHPCRA—Lat. 33° 29'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A small village in the Shahabad valley, occupied by two families, it lies 
on the left bank of the S&ndvan river, just north of Ingrawara. 

The ascent of the Rabmur pass commences near this village. 


RISHPtf RA—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A hamlet inhabited by a family of zamindars lying on the path at the 
foot of the mountains on the west side of the Kuthar pargana. Above it, 
shaded by some fine trees, is a ziavat, in which are preserved the hair and 
nails of Nur Dm Sahib of Cbrdr. Passers-by are solicited to give alms at 
this shrine. 


ROM— 

A caste of the Dards. 
RONDU—Lat. {JJojJ/ 


“ Sufi* ” and “ BbokpI.” 

T „ ( 74° 46'. 

Dong’- 1 75° 25', 


Elev. 


One of the ilarkas of the wazirat of Skardu, comprising the narrow part of 
the Indus valley from near the western end of the Skardu plain to the 
ilarka of Haramosh. The name means the “district of defile," and is 
descriptive of the bed of the Indus, which is throughout Rondu a deep 
rocky gorge. The mean height of villages is about 6,200 feet. 

On the north it is separated from tho great Chogo Longma glacier by 
impassable mountains, and on the south from Astor by a lofty range 
passable in many places. 

According to Biddulph the inhabitants are divided as follows 


Shfn. 

Yaxbkon. 

Pcm. 

_ _ .1 

Haiti. 

1 percent. 

12 percent. 

1-5 percent. 

86-5 percent. 


The usual Baltistan crops are grown. Fruit, especially apricot, vine, 
mulberry, and walunt, abounds. The pasturage at the heads of the valleys 
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is good. In the valleys, willows, two kinds of poplars, and a few plane 
trees are also found. On the higher ridges juniper and birch grow. The 
Pinut excelsus is met with in several places on the south side of the 
valley. 

The mountains contain much granite, which is in great mass just oppo- 
site Mendi. 

The ilarka station is Mendi ( q.v .). 

Communications .—-'To Astor (1) a road from Ililbu over the Ditchal pass. 

(2) „ Talubruk over the Talubruk 

pass. 

(3) „ Ilarpo over the Harpo pass. 

To Basha, a road from the Turmik valley by the Gantola. 

To Skardu, by the right bank, passable for baggage animals. 

by the left bank, not passable for baggage animals. 

To Haramosh by the right bank. 

To Hilbu by the left bank. 

From Tak to Turmik vid the Takla. 

There are rope bridges at Mendi and Shuot. 

Rondu is a rajaship dependent on Skardu. Formerly the raja of Rondu 
was tributary to the r&ja of Skardu, now he is only a pensioner, and Rondu 
is governed by a Thauadar under the orders of the Wazir of Skardu. 
The following is the geneology of the chiefs with probable dates of 
succession:— 









Natno. 






Probable dato. 

All Sher. 







Ahmad Kh«tn .... 







All Shith. 







Daolat Shor ..... 



• • 



1680 

Asaddlla Khdn .... 



• • 



1710 

Muhammad All KMn 



• • 



1740 

Murad Khtfn .... 



• * 



1770 

Abba* Bdg ..... 






1800 

All Kh<£n. 






1830 

Ilusdn Kbftn .... 



• • 



1860 

Abdulla (present riia) over 60 years old 



• • 




Muhammad All Khan (eldest son, 19 years old, 3 other sons) 





Military features .—There is a fort at Mopa in the T6k valley, garri¬ 
soned generally by one company. 

There is a defensible government grain-store at Mendi with a garrison 
of ten men. 

Between Shitrun and the T&k valley there is an old fort called 
Kustaba, well placed at a very bad part of the road. Here an invading 
force could easily be resisted. 
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Rondu is of importance, as through it lies the only winter road from 
Skardu to Gilgit. ( Cunningham — Thomson. — Drew—Aylmer.) 


Resources. 


Village or Peryunnah, 

Houses. 

Horses. 

Horned 

cattle. 

Sheep and 
Boats, 

Btmarks. 

Shitrun Malupar 

3 


20 

20f> 


Tdk .... 

110 

20 

216 

1,700 

Baltis. 

Gaingd .... 

80 

• •• 

100 

300 

Brokpas. 

Hilbu ...» 

30 


100 

300 

Ditto. 

TAlo .... 

19 


60 

200 

Balt U. 

Talubrok 

40 

20 

100 

400 

Brokpas. 

Harpo .... 

400 

18 

100 

600 

Baltis. 

"Vilamik .... 

60 

10 

200 

600 

Ditto. 

Tliored .... 

80 

8 

60 

600 

Brokpas. 

Shuot .... 

40 


100 

260 

Baltis. 

Koshmal 

30 

2 

100 

150 

Ditto. 

Hengo .... 

22 


60 

200 

Brokpas. 

Mendi with Gdn and Skuio 

40 

10 

60 

800 


Tiriko .... 

20 


60 

160 

Baltis. 

Listing .... 

20 

3 

100 

300 

Ditto. 

Twar .... 

100 

163 

300 

700 

Ditto. 

fiyicha .... 

20 

6 

60 

200 

Ditto. 

Turmik .... 

210 

40 

GumBk 

1,000 

3,000 

Ditto. 


1,224 

161 

2,745 

9,950 



RONDU or MENDI—Lat. 35° 36'. Long. 76° 24'. Elev. 6,700'. 

A village which is the head-quarters of the district of Rondu in BaltistXn, 
on the left bank of the river Indus. It is a strangely-situated place, occupy¬ 
ing little shelves, as it were, on the rocks. The Hengo ravine that oomes 
down from the southern mountains is here narrowed up to a deep gully of 
30 feet in width, with vertical rocky sides; along these cliffs the water, 
taken from higher up the ravine, is led in wooden troughs, supported in 
one way or another as the people have been able to manage; on coming 
clear of the gully it is distributed in little channels throughout the village, 
of which the whole area is but small. 

On a separate, narrow, nearly isolated plateau is the rdja’s old house, 
which is called the fort. It is a curious building made of layers of stone 
and wood, with corner pillars and doorways of a peculiar construction. 
Square slabs of wood, a few inches thick, are placed upright in pairs, one 
pair being surmounted by another at right angles, and so on alternately. 

The Raja now inhabits a house at the end of the polo-ground. 

The best camping place is on or at one end of the polo-ground (260 
yards by 50 yards). 

Under the Thanadar there is a muushi, and attached to the raja are a 
wazir and another munshi. 
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There sre four banias. Inferior supplies procurable. Water abundant. 

There is a government defensible grain-store. 

The garrison generally consists of ten men. 

The rivov flows somo hundreds of feet below the village, between per¬ 
pendicular rocks of gneiss; in a narrow part it is spanned by a ropo bridge 
made of birch twigs, which is 370 feet long in the curve, with a fall in 
it of some 80 feet. The approach to the bridge is over slippery 
rocks j the path to it is so narrow and difficult that one's steps have to be 
aided in many places by ladders. ( Thomson — Drew —( Aylmtr .) 

RONG—Lat. 84° 80/ Long. 77° 45/ Elev. 

A narrow defile crossed between Khardong village and the Sbyok river, 
on the summer route from L6k by the Karakoram pass. The torrent 
flowing down it is crossed several times. (Trotter.) 

RONG— 

The Indus valley between Upshi and Mahiye. It is much narrowed in 
this portion, and the river flows between rocks, along which it is difficult 
to find a practicable path. (Drew.) 

RONtf— 

The most honoured caste among the Dirds. They rank next to the ruling 
family in every country in which they are found. The wazirs are generally 
chosen from among them. They exist in small numbers in Nagar, Gilgit, 
Puni&l, and Yasin,—that is to say, from 2 to 6 per cent, of the population 
in these districts belonging to the Itonu caste. In Chitr&l, however, there 
are said to be about three hundred families. In Nagar and Yasin they call 
themselves Hara and Harnio, and in Chitr&l they call themselves Zandrd. 
Some exist in Wakhan, Sliighnan, and Sar-i-Kul, whore they are called 
Khaibar-khatar. They claim descent from an Arab family who once rulod 
in Masluj, but this is a mere tradition. In appearance they are generally 
taller than the other inhabitants of the country, with rather high cheek-bones 
and oval faces. They are able to give their daughters in marriage to the 
ruling families and to Saiads, and rulers of Dkrd States give their illegiti¬ 
mate daughters to Ronus. (Bidditlph.) 

ROZLU—Lat. 88° 35'. Long. 75° 11'. Elev. 

The name of a villago situated on the west side of the Khutid valley, about 
7 miles west of Dur or Sh&habad. 

Vigne states that at the village of Rozlu there is a spring whose waters 
rise when the snows are melting, and the communication from beneath is 
so rapid as to disturb the mud and sedimont at the bottom of the pond, 
which is 12 or 14 yards across. Logs of wood that were lying quietly 
fastened down by the mud below, are now forced upwards to the surface, 
and being brought into contact by the eddies and whirlpools in which they 
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are floating, are sometimes driven against each other, and so furiously, that 
the spectacle has given rise to the idea in the minds of the natives that the 
logs are animated, and moving under the influence of the devis and spirits 
of the place. From the top of the ridge above the village a view may be 
obtained of another small valley called Bringhin-Lannor. ( Vigne.) 

RUDOK— 

A subdivision of the Chinese district of Nari Khorsam. It comprises the 
country immediately to the east of the Lndak districts of Tankse and 
Rupshu, and includes the eastern portion of the Pangong lake. (Ck*- 
ningham.) 

RUKCHEN—Lat. 77° 55'. Long. 33° 20'. Elev. 15,000'. 

A camping ground on the route from Kulu to Leh, situated at the north 
end of the Kiang plain, and west of the Tsokar lake. There is generally 
an encampment of shepherds here. ( Brew — Moorcroft.) 

RULANGCHU —vide “ Puga Stream.” 

RUMCHU-Lat. 33° 55'. Long. 77° 42'. Elev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Gya rivnlet, situated a little above 
Gya. Barley cultivated hero. ( Moorcroft..) 

RUPAL— 

A considerable torrent coming down from the glaciers of Nanga Parbat 
and joining the Kamri Dara between Chugarrt and Gurikdt. In summer 
the lower portion is unfordablc, Just above its junction with the Kamri 
Dara it is spanned by a very fair bridge, 60 feet long by 44 feet wide. 

This valley contains the following villages:— 

Tashina (fifteen houses); Chtirit (eighteen houses); Zaipnra (seven 
bouses); Ch6i (six houses). 

Boutes lead up the Rupal valley to the Tosho (q.v.) and Mazeno (q.v.) 
passes. (Aylmer.) 

RUPRI—Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 13,520'. 

The name of a pass over the Panjal range, at the south-west corner of 
Kashmir. It is only used by shepherds, who drive their flocks over the 
pass to the grazing grounds on the northern side. 

The summit may probably be reached in two marches from Budil, but 
the path is said to be very difficult for laden coolies. The pass on the 
northern side is sloping and easy, and may be traversed by laden ponies; 
the path follows the courso of the Rupri stream for some distance, and 
then crosses the range to the west. 

The Rupri pasturage is situated on the north side of the pass, lat. 
83°33', long. 74° 39'; there are several scattered shepherds' huts on the 
spot, which offers every advantage for encamping but fuel, which is scarce. 

(Allgood.) 
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RUPSHU OB RUKCHU— 

The south-eastern district of Laddk, and one of the loftiest inhabited 
regions in the world. It is bounded on the north by Ladak proper, on the 
east by the Tibetan districts of Chumurti and Rudok, on the south by 
Lahoul, Spiti, and the Tibetan district of Tso Tso, and on the west by 
Zanskdr. Its length from the Tagalang pass to the bead of the Hanld 
river is 90 miles, and its mean breadth about 62 miles, which give 
an area of 6,500 square miles. The valleys have a mean elevation of 
16,000 feet. The climate is necessarily severe, and at the same time very dry. 
In summer the sun at mid-day is very powerful, but in the afternoon a biting 
wind generally springs up. 

The snow limit is about 20,000 feet. Mountains above this height 
originate glaciers. The surface of the hills is chiefly disintegrated rock, 
and that of the valleys earth or gravel. Vegetation is extremely scant, 
the only herbage for the flocks being found by the streams and a little on 
the bill-sides. There are a few houses and a monastery at Karzok, where 
also there is a little cultivation, the crop of which is often doubtful. 

The inhabitants pay a revonue of R500 in cash and no taxes in kind. 
The people depend on their flocks for a living. The population is not 
over five hundred, and, with the exception of the Karzok villagers, consists 
wholly of champds, nomadic Tibetan shepherds. Their tents are of a 
black hair-cloth, there being about one hundred in the whole district, one 
per family. These are divided into two camps, which separate in summer, 
but re-unite in winter. The sheep and goats are very numerous, and there 
are also about five hundred head of yak. 

They are all, with the exception of the shawl-goat, used in carrying 
loads. Borax and salt are taken from Puga and the salt-lake district into 
Kulu and Lahoul, and also into Gar in Chinese Tibet, and exchanged for 
grain, &c. All the farinaceous food consumed in the country is imported 
chiefly from Kulu and Lahoul. 

There are two kinds of goat, the larger kind used in carrying loads, 
and the shawl.goat. The latter are the most numerous. The pashm taken 
from them is sent on to be picked at Leh, and thence exported to Kash¬ 
mir. 

Fuel here is the dung of cattle and wild asses, also furze, of which 
there is a fair quantity; water is sometimes to be had in any quantity, 
sometimes it iB scarce. 

Two of the valleys of Rupshu are the Tsomorari and the Pangpo- 
lumba; they are separated from one another by the ridge of the Korsok 
Tso, composed of granitoid rocks of gneiss and schist. From a military 
point of view, the principal features of this tract of country arc—- 

Scarcity of supplies. 

Occasional scarcity of water. 

Difficulty of going over the passes owing to their great elevation. 
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Communications otherwise good and passable by laden baggage 
animals. 

Accessibility of the mountains, which makes the turning of any posi¬ 
tion generally a matter of great ease. [Godwin-Autten—Cunningham 
— Drew — Girdlestone — Manifold — Aylmer.) 

RUPSHU RIVER —Vide “ Para River.” 

RUSSU—Lat. 84° 5'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A small village in the Machih£ma pargana, lying to the north of the road 
between Srinagar and Makah&ma. 

It contains six houses, inhabited by zemindars, and is surrounded bv 
rice-fields. 



SAB—SAF 


'jAzettejb of kabhuIr and ladIk. 


s 

SABARA PASS—Lat. 88° 23'. Long. 78° 0'. Kiev. 17,247'. 

Between Tsokar lake and the Indus. {Reynolds.) 

SABOR—Lat. 83° 36'. Long. 73° 59'. Elev. 

A village in the Kotli district, about 7 miles north of that town, on the 
road to Punch. It contains only five houses, and is included in the same 
assessment with the neighbouring village of Matelli. The village lies 
above the road ; by the path is a spring, yielding a small supply of water, 

SABU—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 77° 41'. Elev. 14,000'. 

The first march from Ldh (about 6 miles) on the Digar pass route to 
Y&rkhand. The village lies east of Leh, situated in a small valley south¬ 
west of the Digar La and consists of several small hamlets. The fields are 
laid out in terraces sloping down towards the Indus. Crops flourishing, aud 
a few trees. (Moorcro/t — Montgomerie.) 

SACHKACH—Lat. 34° 7'. Long. 75° 32'. Elev. 15,031'. 

The name of a lofty mountain situated at the north-eastern extremity of the 
Lidar valley. The pilgrims on their way to the sacred cave of Amrnath go 
b y a pass to the north-east of this mountain, returning by the pass to the 
north-west. ( Montgomerie .) 

SADPTlRA—Lat. 84° 26'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawar, situated on the side of the mountain south¬ 
west of Baran, above the right bank of the Kishan Ganga. 

It is inhabited by six families of Gujars and Paharis, and produces a 
little corn. 

SADtfRA oe CIIODRA—Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 74° 60.' Elev. 

A largo ruined village situated on the right bank of the Dudh Ganga river, 
some miles south of Srinagar. 

Tho inhabitants of the valley of Kashmir believe this village to have 
been the birth-place of Nur Jahdn Begam, the renowned consort of the 
Emperor Jahdngir. They assert that she was the daughter of the malik of 
Chodra, and some ruius in the neighbourhood of the village are pointed out 
as those of a house that once belonged to her. ( Tigne .) 

S A FAN AGAR—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 75° 4'. Elev. 

A village in the Zainpur pargana, of which it is the tabsfl station ; it is 
situated near the north-east end of the plateau, and is sometimes made the 
half-way halting-place between Shupion and Islamabad. Vigne describes 
it as a miserable hamlet standing in the middle of the plain, and embosomed 
in an almost treeless ravine. lie saw fish caught by the hand in a stream 
that runs through it, so narrow that a good hunter would clear it in some 
places, 

Tho village was then the property of Khoja Muhammad Shah Sahib, one 
of the principal Muhammadans in Kashmir. 
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SAFAPtf R—Lat. 84° 16'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the north bank of the Manas Bal lake, where 
the Emperor Akbar bad a garden. ( Moorcmfl.) 

SAFAPtfR—Lat. 84° 17'. Long. 74° 45'. Elev. 10,809'. 

The name of a mountain situated between the end of the Sind valley and 
the Wiilar lake, at the extremity of the range which trends in a south¬ 
westerly direction from Haramuk. 

The variation of the compass of the survey station at the summit of this 
hill appeared to be about 7£° west, altering towards evening to 6° 20' west. 
{Montgomerie.) 

SAHIBABAD —See “ Achibal.” 

SAHtf— 

A general name for the Suddu and other high castes amongst the CbibhdUs. 
(Drew.) 

SAI—Lat. 36° 45'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 

A valley in the Gilgit province which drains to the Indus at the fort of 
Sai. The Sai or Barbunai nadi rises in the mountains duo south of Gilgit 
fort. It flows in an easterly direction as far as the Nildbar bill; where it 
turns south, and flows for about 13 miles in a narrow and fertile valley 
to the Indus. 

It is hemmed in by rocky arid hills, but in places opens out and forms 
fertile, cultivated tracts of ground, each such tract beiDg occupied by a 
village. Tho villages are collections of hovels, built of boulders and mud, with 
flat roofs, and surrounded by groves of apricot and mulberry. Figs and 
vine are also plentiful; not more than eighty or one hundred houses in the 
whole valley. 

Between the Nildhar hill and Sai are the following small villages and 
hamlets : Jagdt, Shimrdt, Snbil, Chakarkot, Shaot, Jaglot, Damot, Manot, 
Darot. The road to Gilgit lies up this valley as far as Chakarkot, and then 
crosses the watershed. It is fairly good. The old road by Jagdt and the 
Rildbar hill is uo longer used. It forms one of the ilakas of Gilgit 
district. (Barrow — Aylmer.) 

SAI—Lat. 35° 40'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 4,630'. 

A fort on the right bank of the Indus opposite Bunji, and about 6 or 6 
miles below the junction of the Gilgit and Indus rivers. It stands at the 
mouth of a narrow but fertile valley, up -which runs the road to Gilgit. 
There is a ferry across the Indus at Sai. (See “ BtJNJi)" Sai fort is situ¬ 
ated in a desolate, saudy plain, about 200 feet above the Indud, and 
commanding the ferry. 

Its garrison consists of about fifty irregulars. On the opposite bank is 
an isolated tower, with a gurrisou of twelve men. The men are all armed 
with matchlocks, badly clothed, and nearly starved. The fort is almost 
in ruins. When the Sai river is low, a very sharp look-out has to be 
kept. (Barrow — Biddulph—Aylmer.) 
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8AICHAR QHAINRI— Elev. 11,700', lower end. 

A large glacier at the source of tho Nubrfi river. 

General Strachey, in the beginning of October, found the river issuing 
from it full formed, being 50 yards wide with an extreme depth of 14 
feet and very rapid. The glacier entirely occupied the head of the 
valley, rendering it impassable. Its breadth at its lower end was about three 
quarters of a mile, and its length was such that after ascending perhaps 2 
miles he was unable to see the head of either of the two branches into 
which it is divided, 4 or 5 miles above the lower end. The thickness 
of the ice seemed at least £00 feet. Wild juniper trees grow all about 
the hill-sides along its lower part. It is remarkable for the extreme 
flatness of its level, and for the absence of moraine. The upper part is 
much orevassed. (II. Strachey.) 

SAIDABAD SARAl—Lat. 83° 5'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A very small village situated on the bnnk of the Bhimbar Nadi, about 
16 miles north-east of Bhimbar and 12 miles south-west of Nao- 
shera, on the road leading towards Kashmir by the Pir Panjal pass. It lies 
in the centre of a richly-cultivated plain, which is only a few miles broad, 
and surrounded by low and thickly-wooded hills; the Samuni Sarai, a very 
fine old building, in a fair state of preservation, is situated about a quarter 
of a mile to the north-east. Just beyond the village, and near the ruins 
of a very dilapidated sarai, there is a travellers’ bungalow, a good stone build¬ 
ing, raised about 3 feet above the ground. 

The *ar£i, near the village of Samani, is the finest example of all 
the royal sarais. It has three divisions. The great court is entered by the 
chief gateway. On all sides of the quadrangle are small arched or vaulted 
rooms, and in the middle of the south side is a set of threo larger rooms 
on a higher level. These are now unroofed. From these a small passage 
leads into a corresponding set of rooms which, with a terrace in front of 
them, look on the second courtyard. This quadrangle has no cells round it: 
the wall is plastered smooth inside. A third courtyard, not communicating 
with tho other, has along each side of it a row of double cells. The sarai is 
massively built, and the vaulting has stood well. The third court is still 
used by travellers, but the two larger ones are empty, and the ground has 
been brought under the plough. 

There is ample space for encamping. Forage is plentiful, and water from 
both well and stream ; but supplies are scarce. 

The road to Kotli branches off from the Bhimbar and Pir Panjal route, 
just before reaching Saidabad Sarai. (Allgood — Ince — Drew.) 

SAIGAT—Lat. 83° 12'. Long. 76° 51'. Elev. 

Soigat, or “ tho Leopard’s Leap," is situated on the rigLt bank of the 
Chandra BhAga, where the road between Doda and Kisbtwar crosses the 
river by a suspension bridge. 
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Kishtwar is 7 miles distant in a straight line, but tbe path is a very 
severe one, and preserves an average elevation of 1,000 or 1,600 feet 
above the river; the town consequently cannot be reached in one day 
from the bridge. 

When Vigne travelled between Doda and Kishtwar, there was at this 
place a permanent bridge which he thus describes : “ A lever bridge of the 
boldest conformation, and remarkably well built, has been thrown across 
the rocky chasm which forms the bed of the Chenab at this place. The 
river, about 70 yards in width, appears to have worn its way through 
two perpendicular walls of gneiss for a depth of about 60 feet, and the 
bridge is supported on fourteen levers projecting on either side, the upper¬ 
most of the tier stretching out to a quarter of the whole distance. The whole 
is of deodar, and the contre is composed of two huge timbers, whose ends 
rest upon the levers, which aro merely retained in their places by an im¬ 
mense weight of broken rock. It bent considerably under the weight of 
a few baggage carriers. 

“ It was constructed in 1836 by order of Gulab Singh of Jamu, three 
hundred men being employed upon it, and the produce of their efforts twice 
went to ‘ immortal smash’ in the torreut; but I thiuk the present bridge 
will long remaiu to attest the skill and perseverance of its architect.” 
(Vigite.) 

SAIMPUR—Lat. 34° l'. Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, between Pampur and 
Srinagar. Saffron cQltivation extends from the neighbourhood of this 
village as far as Tatapur. 

sAIr- 

A Hindu festival, celebrated at Jamu, &c.; it is held in the autumn and 
lasts for several days. {Drew.) 

SAIRA.—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

A village in the rXjaship of Puuch on the left bank of the Punch river. 

The tank-water here is very bad, but better is obtainable at a short distance. 
(Saward.) 

SAJUN—Lat 33° 19’. Long. 79° 5'. Elev. 20,021'. 

A lofty peak and trigonometrical station in the Kailas range, situated east 
of the Tsaka La and south of the Pangoor Tso, on the boundary of 
Ladak and Rudok territory. (Drew.) 

SAKA LA. Vide “Tsaka La.” 

SAKALU—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the river, on the path between 
Punch and Mandi, about 11 miles north-east of the former place and 
1 mile south-west of the latter. 
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The houses, about twenty in number, are scattered through the rice 
fields; this village is inhabited exclusively by Muhammadans. 

8AKMAL— Lat. 85° O'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A small valley and village (three or four houses) in the Kamri valley 
Astor. Up this valley a path leads to the Kishan Ganga vid the Fulweit 
valley. The pass is said to bo difficult and steep. {Aylmer) 

SAKTI—Lat. 84° 5'. Long. 77° 50'. Elev. 13,500'. 

A large village at head of the Chimray valley passed on the Changchenmc 
route, about 4i miles above Chimray. It contains one hundred and fifty, 
houses. It is situated at the junction of two streams; up the western one a 
road leads over tho Waris pass to the village of Tainyar (Tayar) and thence 
to NubrS, The road to Zingral camp (8$ miles) leads up tho stream which 
runs down south-west from the Changla pass. The Chimray valley from 
Sakti to the Indus is well cultivated in a succession of terraces. Ascent 
between Sakti and Zingral very steep, being the best part of the ascent to 
the Changla pass. 

On the 81st October, on commencing the ascent of the Changla, snow 

was met with at a mile and a half above the village. {Moorcrofl _ 

Johnson — Aylmer.) 

SALAMBAD—Lat. 84° 10'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

A village in the Dachin district, situated above the right bank of the 
Jhelum, a few miles north-east of Gingl. 

A great deal of tobacco is grown about this village. ( Montgomerie) 

SALAR—Lat. 83° 10'. Long. 74° 61'. Elev. 

A fort in Rfasf district, in Jamu,onthe left bank of the Chenab. Itcontains 
oue hundred and five men and twenty-five guns, and is very strong : all the 
treasure of Gul&b Siugh was buried here. {Drew — Hervey.) 

SALISKOT or CIIALISKOT—Lat. 84° 25'. Long. 76° 5'. Elev. 

A village said to contain sixty housos in the Kartze division of the Drds 
ilacka (BaltistSn). It lies on the left bank of the Sum river, some 20 miles 
above Kargil fort. The villages of Trispoiia and Gond are included in it. 
Among the inhabitants there is a blacksmith. {Aylmer) 

SALKALLA—Lat. 34° 34'. Long. 73° 56'. Eiev. 

A village in Lower Drawar, situated on the left bank of the Kishau Ganga 
almost opposite Shnrkot. 

It is surrounded by a long stretch of rice cultivation by the bank of tho 
river. The inhabitants number sixteen families of MuhammadaD zamindars, 
a carpenter, and a raulla. Habi-bula, tbe present lambardar, is said to be a 
nephew of Sher Ahmad, ev raja of Karnao. There is a masjid in the 
village and the Bhrine of the Char Yar, or four companions of Muhammad. 

8ALTORO— 

A river in Baltistdn, rising in about lat. 35° 10', long. 77°, and joining 
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the Hushe river (which joins the Sbyok opposite to Khapalu) after a course 
of about 87 miles. It is joined by a considerable stream from the north— 
the Kondus river. After the junction with the Hushe, it is sometimes 
called the Machalu river, from a village on the left hank. There is*hardly 
any record of an exploration along its upper portion, but Godwin Austen 
calls it a large river, and Vigne says the valley contains several 
villages. Thomson says it is probably as large as the NubWi river. Near 
its junction with the Sbyok it runs through a very open and wide 
gravelly plain, whose appearance is very similar to that of NubrA. The 
river here divides into numerous branches, which separate to a considerable 
distance from one another, and ramify very irregularly. {Thomson—Vigne — 
Godwin-Austen.) 

SAM AN—Lat. 32° 83'. Long. 75° 62'. Etev. 

A village situated on the top of the ridge above the right bank of the Chif 
stream, about 5 miles north of Basaoli, on the road towards Badrawar. 

The houses are much scattered; the most northerly section of the 
village is called Jasrota. The inhabitants are mostly Hindus, and are all 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil. 

SAMlNl—Lat. 33° 6'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

A village in the Naoshera district, in Jamu, There is an old temple here 
much ruined, but still showing traces of fluted columns and trefoil arches : it 
is of the same architecture as the temples of Bdbar, At the time it was 
built the people of these parts were doubtless still Hindu; perhaps, indeed, 
it dates from a time earlier than the beginning even of Muhammadanism. 
{Drew.) 

SAMATWARI—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 9'. Elev. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, situated above the left bank of the Kamil, 
about a mile west of the Sbalurah fort. It contains a few trees, and is 
surrounded by extensive rice-fields. 

The inhabitants number thirteen families of Muhammadan zamiudars 
and five pandits. The river is fordable between this village and Champdra, 
lying on the opposite bank. 

SAMBA—Lat. 32° 34'. Long. 75° 11'. Elev. 

A small town in the Province of Jamd, situated on the left bank of the 
Basantha river, about 20 miles south-east of Jamu, and two marches 
(about 24 miles) north-west of Jasrota. Half a mile from the town 
is a palaco which belonged to Suchet Singh, Gulab Singh’s brother. 
The deobasa tree grows on the mountains not far from Samba ; the bark, 
which is used by the Indian women to redden their gums, is collected and 
carried into Persia and Multan, where it obtains a ready sale. Samba is 
the head-quarters of the tehsil of the same name, of the zilla Sherkbds. 
The tehsil now includes the subdivision of llamgarh. ( Hiigel — Wingate.) 
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SAMGAN— 

A stream which joins the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, nearly opposite 
Sharidi. Its source is a lake about half a mile long by one-fourth mile broad, 
lying just beneath the Kamakdori pass. Lat. 35° 8', long. 74° 15', elev. 
18,000 feet, approx. The first 5 miles the valley is open; grassy slopes j 
no trees. Below this it contracts ; the side slopes are generally very stoep 
and well covered with pine forest and jungle. Its tributaries are—the 
Bundar, up which goes the road to Buner vid the Bundar pass j the 
Gamot; the Nur. In summer below its junction with the Bundar it is ‘ 
unfordablo, but is bridged every 2 or 3 miles. The road up the valley is 
very bad in places, and quite unfitted for baggage animals. The bridges 
are good. 

The following passes lead into the Samgan valley 
Kamakdori (g.t>.)—From Chilas. 

Hular or Holnar (q.v .)—Prom Khel Dam, and in connection with the 
Barai pass. 

Bundar (</.».)—To Buner. 

It contains the following villages, which are much scattered :— 

Gamot (three houses); Bagru (three houses); Samgan (five houses) ; 
Surgond (twenty houses) ; Mitawaliseri (two houses). 

There arc said to be 200 bead of cattle nnd 2,000 sheep and goals. 
Gin is exported. The crops are makhai (a good quantity) and chena (a 
little). 

The inhabitants come from Hazara. They seem on good terms with 
the Chilasis, whose flocks are allowed to feed in the valley. (Aylmer.) 

SAMLA—Lat. 34° 26/ Long. 74° 46/ Elcv. 

A village in the Khuihama pargana, situated on the right bank of the 
Erin atream. Below this village the stream is practicable, and is frequently 
bridged. (Montgomerie.) 

8ANACHA— Lat. 34° 39/ Long. 76° 26/ Elev. 

A village in Baltistan, on the left bank of the Indus, whioh here flows in a 
narrow, rock-bound gorge. With the village of Darchik it contains 
twenty-five houses. It belongs to the ilaka of Kargil, and is inhabited by 
Brokpas. (Drew — Aylmer.) 

SANAPIND—Lat. 34° 42'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 10,600', approx. 

A pass on the road from the village and fort of Sharidi in the Kishan Ganga 
valley to Kroras and the Lolab. It lies at tbo head of the Kachil valley. 
It is a very easy pass, neither ascent or descent are steep, and the path is 
very fair. Water and fuel abound. 

It is quite passable for laden animals. (Aylmer.) 

SANDAB—Lat. 32° S3.' Long. 75° 54/ Elev. 

A village in the district of Jamu, on a table-land opposite Sandar (in 
Chamba territory), about 5 ios north-east of Basaoli. It consists of about 
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forty houses, scattered over a well-cultivated plain, with shade and water; 
the inhabitants are Jit Ilindds, and are all zainindars. The sides of the table¬ 
land, which are very precipitous, rise 200 or 300 feet from the bed 
of the river, and are covered with jungle. The river is fordable, except 
when the snows are melting, and there is an excellent road from 
Sandar to Dalhousie and to Chamba. 

SANDIGAM—Lat. 34° 28/ Long. 74° 26/ Elev. 

A village situated on the south-west side of the Lolab valley. There is a 
path from this village over the mountains to Kondi, in the Uttar pargana, 
from which there is a branch to Keigham ; they are both good roads and 
quite passable for laden ponies. The journey is about five hours' easy 
walking. ( Montgomerie .) 

SANDOK—Lat. 84° 82/ Long. 73° 53/ Elev. 

A hamlet in Lower Drawer, situated on the slopes of the mountains above 
the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 2 miles south of Darhal. 

It is inhabited by three families of Saiads and one of Gdjars. There 
are a few shady trees about the place, and among them a ebunar. 

sAndran— 

This river, which is one of the sources of the Jhelum, rises on the mountains 
in the neighbourhood of the Nandmarg pass, at the south-eastern extremity 
of Kashmir, and flows in a north-westerly direction through the Sh£habid 
valley, forming a junction with the united waters of the Bring and Arpat 
rivers at the village of Harnag, lat. 88° 44', long. 75° 10', just west of 
the town of Islamabad. 

During the melting of the snows it is a vast torrent, but the natives say 
that in winter its channel completely dries from between the villages of 
Kut and Tamman as far as the confluence of the stream which flows from 
the Vcrnag spring; it is likewise further augmented by the waters of the 
Yettarittar Nkg. 

The bed of the river is generally very broad, it consequently has not 
much depth, and may usually be forded ; it is also crossed by numerous 
temporary bridges. 

SANGA— 

A kind of bridge. Tide “ Sind River.” 

SANGAM—Lat. 88° 50/ Long. 75° 7/ Elev. 

The name of a ghfft and ferry situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, 
opposite the village of Khodawain and the confluence of the Saddarfij 
nala, through which the combined waters of tbe Vesbau and Rembi&ra 
river joins the Jhelum. 

An extensive traffic is carried on at this ghat. {Montgomerie.) 

SANGAM—Lat. 30° 51'. Long. 75° 47'. Elev. 

The name of a small plain and pasturage situated at the north-west end of 
the Zagnai valley. 
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oAimni or kathicIb and lab£k. 


It is said to be distant six kot from the village of Mangil, on the east 
side of the Mam Ward wan valley; the path follows the course of the Mangil 
stream. 

SANGO-SAR—Lat. 85° 20'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 10,500', approx. 
About 6 miles above Astor, on the right hand 6ide of a glacier, is the 
Sangosar lake, half a mile long by a quarter broad. A mile and a half 
below this there is a splendid camping ground in the open glades of a 
deodar forest, where a large force might easily hut itself. Water and fire¬ 
wood are abundant. There is also a little forage. The road up to it is 
fairly good for laden animals. {Barrow.) 

SANGOT— Lat. 83° 10'. Long. 78° 48'. Elev. 

A large village in Naoshera, about 2 miles south of Mirprir, on the road 
to the Gatiala ferry; it contains about seventy houses in all, distributed 
into thirteen mahallas or districts; there aro three rnasjids in the village. 
Only dry crops are grown in the neighbourhood, there being a scarcity of 
water. 

SANGRA—Lat. 34° 13'. Long. 76° 2'. Elev. 

A village said to contain twenty-five houses in the Kartze division of the 
Dras ilarka (Baltistdn). It lies on the right bank o£|the Suru river. {Aylmer.) 

SANGRI GALI—Lat. 84° 83'. Long. 78° 30'. Elev. 

The name of a pass over the range of mountains forming the watershed 
between the Kanora and Kisltan Ganga rivers. 

It lies almost due north of the small town of Kuri, and is crossed by a 
path from that place leading towards the village of Grfnul. 

8ANG SAFlD— 

The name of the stream which forms the source of the Dudh Ganga river. 

It rises on the Panj&l range to the north of the Chitta Pani pass, and 
flows through thick forests and undulating grassy downs, debouching into 
the plains of Kashmir through a deep ravine to the south of Chr&r. {Vigne-~ 
Allgood.) 

SANGTHA—Lat. 33° 20'. Long. 77° 40'. Elev. 

A camping ground on tho left bank of the Zara river, a little above its 
junction with the Samgal river. 

SANI—Lat. 83° 35\ Long. 77°. Elev. 11,580'. 

A village in the Zansk&r district, passed on the route from Kishtwir 
vid Umasi La to Leh. It lies to the east of Markira, on the right bank of a 
tributary of the Zanskar river. Cultivation and pasture on river bank. 

A rope bridge leads across to Tungring village on the opposite bank. 
(Drew.) 

SANKU OR SANKHO—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 76°. Elev. 

A village in the Khartze district, on the left bank of the Suru river, at its 
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junction with the Nakpo-Chu. It ia a halting-place on the route from 
KishtwAr to Leh (vid Kargil), and lies lb miles below Suru. The 
mountains surrounding it were at the end of June tipped with snow. Culti¬ 
vation here. Supplies and sheep procurable. It is said to contain forty 
bouses. {Moor croft — Aylmer .) 

SANSAR—Lat. 33° 31'. Long. 73° 47'. Elev. 

A village in the Naoshera district on the Jhclam-Srinagar route. Water 
plentiful. 

SAOGAM— Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 75° 10'. Elcv. 

A large village containing some good houses, but in a most ruinous condi¬ 
tion. It is situated on the left bank of the stream, which flows down from 
the Bringhin-Lannor valley, and is distant about 10 miles south of Islam¬ 
abad, and 4i miles north of the Khund valley. 

The elevated land on the east of it is the karewd of Byhama, on the 
summit of which is a canal formed for the purpose of irrigation. {Vigne.) 

SAOGAM—Lat. 83° 44'. Loog. 75° 25'. Elev. 

The name of a village situated in a beautiful, well-watered, and well- 
wooded glen, which opens into the east side of the Kuthfir pargana. It 
contains a raasjid and fifteen houses, twelve of which are inhabited by 
Kashmiri zamindars and three by Gujare. Rice is cultivated about the 
village, and supplies and coolies may bo procured. 

Saogum lies on the path leading towards the Mara Wardwfin valley by 
the Chur Nag. 

SAOGUND—Lat. 33° 31'. Long. 75° 19'. Elev. 

A village lying to the south of the Shahabfid valley, on the right bank of 
the Halan stream, which is crossed by a rough bridge. 

It is inhabited by niue families of zamindars aud a Saiad. 

SARAIBtfN—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

The name of the lofty raDge of mountains situated at the north-eastern 
extremity of the Trfil valley, above the village of Narastan. 

SARAl SHAH JI MARG—Lut. 33° 49'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

An old sarai, situated on the high road between Shupion and Srinagar, 
being tbe first of the two that intervene between those places. It wsb pro¬ 
bably built by Akbar. At no great distance is a place whore two or 
three large stones, a few feet high, are standing like those of Stonehenge. 

{Vigne.) 

SARANA—Lat. 33°. Long. 75° 44'. Elev. 

A village in Badraw£r, situated about 3 miles north-west of that town, 
above the path leading towards Doda. 

It is inhabited by a mixed population of Hindu and Muhammadan 
zamindars, including one blacksmith. 

SARCHU CAMP —Vide “ Lingti.” 
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SARCHU oa SERCHU RIVER, i.e., " Yellow River 

A tributary of the Zanskar river. Rises north of the Bara-Lacha pass, and 
flowing due north through the Lingti plains, joins the Lingti and Yuuara 
streams at Sarchu (or Lingti) camp. The upper part of its course is in 
Lahoul territory. There is a wooden bridge near the camping ground. 

( Cunningham — Cayley,) 

SAREMOZEBALA— 

The name of a pargana in the Shupion zilla of the Miraj division of 
Kashmir. It comprises that portion of the valley which is traversed by 
the Jhelam below Bij BehXra, which is the tahsfl station. 

This pargana was formed by Diwan Todamul subsequent to his original 
distribution of the valley into thirty-three parganas. 
SAREMOZAPAlN— 

The name of a pargana which is included in the Patan zilla of the KamrXj 
division of Kashmir; it comprises that portion of the valley which is 
traversed by the Jhelum before it enters tho Wular lake. 

The tahexl station is at Sombal. This pargana was formed by Diwan 
Todamul subsequent to his original distribution of the valley into thirty- 
three parganas. 

SAR-I-HAUZ-I-KHOJA FATEH or SARTANG— 

Lat. 85°. Long. 77° 85'. Elev. 15.500'. 

A camping ground on the summer route by the Karakoram, passed half¬ 
way between Tutiyalak and Brangsa Baser, and at the foot of the Saser 
pass. (Be llew.) 

SAROlN SAR—Lat. 32° 46'. Long. 75° 5'. Elev. 1,825'. 

A small lake in Jarnu ; it is passed on the way from Jamu to Ramnagar. 
It may be said to cover a kind of platform, from which, on two sides, the 
ground falls rather steeply, while on the other sides are low hills. Tho lake 
is about half a mile long by a quarter of a mile broad. Its depth does not 
appear to be great; its margins for a considerable distance being very 
shallow, and produciug an abundance of reeds and water plants. Mango 
trees and palms adorn its banks, while the sandstone hills round are partly 
clothed with brushwood and shaded, though lightly, with the bright loose 
foliage of the long-leafed pine. (Drew — 1’komton.) 

SARSANGAR— Lat. 34° 55'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 13,860'. 

A pass between the valley of the Sbingo river and ths plains of Deosai, 
on the Srinagar-Skardu route. There is a short, steep ascent from the 
Shingo valley to the summit. On the far side of the pass, after a descent 
of ouly a few feet, one comes on a lako occupying the base of tbe defile. 
The lake is half or three quarters of a mile long and a quarter wide, evi¬ 
dently of glacial formation. It is closed in by an old moraine. Immediately 
beyond, at a lower level by some 150 feet, is a second lake of about the same 
dimensions. This also is dammed by a moraine. (Drew.) 
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SARTANGAL-Lat. 32° 57'. Long. 76° 46'. Elev. 

A village situated at the southern extremity of the Badrawdr valley, about 
2 miles south of that town. 

It lies on a flat sloping spur above the right bank of the Haluni stream, 
and is surrounded by extensive cultivation. Below the village are the 
remains of a stone bridge, which is said to have fallen about twelve yean 
ago and has not been replaced ; toot-passengers can still cross the stream 
by a series of planks and trunks of trees, but cattle must be sent round by 
the Monda bridge, which lies about half a mile to the Dortb-east. The 
population numbers ten families, of whom four are Muhammadan black¬ 
smiths and six low-caste Hindus. At this village the roads from Badraw&r 
towards Chamba by the Padri pass, and towards Basaoli by the Chatardhar 
pass, separate. 

SASAWAR—Lat. 83° 18'. Long. 78° 49'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, situated on the high ground, some distance from the 
left bank of the Punch Tdi river, a few miles east of Chaomuk. 

It contains thirteen houses inhabited by zamindars. 

SASER PASS ok SARSIL—Lat. 77° 40'. Long. 35° 5'. Elev. 17,820'. 

On the mountain ridge between the Nubia and Shyok rivers. Is crossed 
on the summer route by the Karakoram, between Sartang camp (above 
described) and Brangsa Saser, and is “a very difficult pass.” Yaks should 
be used. The pass is not used during the winter months, as neither fuel 
nor grass is obtainable, and a fall of snow might prevent a traveller 
from going either forward or backward, and be would thus stand a good 
ehauce of being buried in the snow, or frozen to death. From Sartang 
onwards the path winds amidst sharp rocks and moraine banks under the 
shadow of an impending glacier, and thou passing into a narrow groove 
between the wall of a vast glacier on one side and the sharp gneiss rocks 
strewing the base of the hill on the other, slopes down to a spot where the 
glacier presents a huge split, which is occupied by a small pool thiokly 
frozen over (October 8th). This spot appears to be the watershed of the 
defile, for the end of the glacier, which here for 6 miles fills its hollow 
slopes away from either side of the split. Beyond this the path rises on the 
top of the glacier itself, and for three miles or so leads over its surface, 
the passage in this part is always hazardous, owing to the fissures and 
crevasses in the ice being more or less covered with snow. Beyond the 
glacier descend the bank of a moraine and pass beyond the snow on to the 
firm slope of the bill, which leatU down the gully to Brangsa Saser. The 
path is easily discoverable, being strewn over its whole length with the 
skeletons of beasts of burden. ( Belleto—Trotter .) 

SASER POLU —Vide “Bra.vgisa Saser.” 

SAsIL—L at. 85° 51'. Long. 74° 47'. Elev. 

The ilarka station of the Ilaramosh district. It is situated on the right 
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bank of the Indue. It contains five or six families, besides a mnnshi and 
garrison of one havildar and eight sepoys, who live in a double-storied, 
rectangular, loopholed blockhouse, overlooking the twig rope suspension 
bridge which spans the river here. This bridge is not well looked after, and 
is generally dangerous. Camping ground small. A few supplies. (Aylmer.) 
SASPUL— 

A kardari or collectorate of the Province of Ladak. It contains the following 
villages: Saspul, Saspocbd, Likar, Alehi, and Taruehe. 

Cash revenue exceeds R2,0(J0 a year, besides taxes in kind. In some 
parts a double crop is produced ; the second, however, consisting only of 
inferior grain. Alchi, Saspul and Likar each contains about seventy or 
eighty houses. (Aylmer.) 

SASPUL—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 77° 18'. Elev. 

A large village on the right bank of the Indus, about 30 miles below Ldh. 
It is passed on the route from Kashmir to Leh between Snurla and Basgo, 
on the lower road which leads from Snurla along the right bank of the Indus. 
At the end of June the river here was about 100 yards wide and unford- 
able. The village is celebrated for its apricots. There is a rest-house, also 
about seventy villagers’ houses ; supplies are procurable, water plentiful, and 
there is a fair camping ground. A mile and a half below Saspul, the Indus 
is crossed by a shaky bridge. (Drew — Moorcrojt—Ramsay — Aylmer.) 

SATANI— 

The name of a stream which rises in the mountains on the north side of the 
Tilail valley, and flows into the Kisban Ganga, lat. 34°. 36', long. 75° 1'. 

The path leading towards Dias crosses it by a bridgo at the village of 
Purfina Tilail, ju6t above its junction with the Kishan Ganga; it is also 
fordable. 

8ATIIRA—Lat. 85° 46'. Long. 74° 15'. Elev. 

This village is situated on the slope of the hill just above the path from 
Punch to Mandi, about 8 miles from the former place. 

It contains fifteen houses, half of the inhabitants being Hindus and 
half Muhammadans. 

Rice and dry crops are both grown in this village, and a very fine variety 
of pear; the lusciousness of the fruit is said to be produced by irrigating 
the young trees with milk 1 

SATI or TOAlI—Lat. 34° 80'. Long. 77° 42'. Elev. 10,500'. 

A village in the Nubra district, situated on the right bauk of the Shyok, 
about 1L miles above the junction of the Nubra river. It is passed on the 
summer route by the Karakorum between Kbardong and Tint. 

In summer the Shyok near hero is crossed in boats, and is a large and 
rapid river. Baggage animals are made to swim across. In winter it is 
fordable, but at the boginning of October the water was up to the saddle-flaps. 

There are two routes from here to Leh :— 

(1) Across Shyok and vid Khardong pass. 
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(2) Up river bank some way, then across the Shyok to Digar village 
and over Digar La to Ldb. This is the easier of the two 
routes, but it is longer and is not used when the Khar- 
dong pass is open. ( IVoller — Bellew — Ramsay.) 

SATKHOL— 

The name of a stream which rises in seven ravines in the Dudki slopes on 
the north side of Satkoji, a mountain in the Shamsbabari range; it joins 
the Bangas stream, one of the sources of the Kamil, lat. 34° 25', long. 
74° 2'. ( Montgomerie .) 

SATPARA— Lat. 35° 15'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A parg&na in the ilarka of Skardu (Balfcistdn). It includes the Bdtpur 
valley, and contains seventy-one houses, Aylmer.) 

SATPtfR— Lat. 85° 6'. Long. 55° 35'. Elev. 12,000', approx. 

In Baltistan, a defile by which tho route from Deosai passes into the val¬ 
ley of Skardu on its south side. At the southern entrance of the pasB is 
a lake nearly 2 miles long and about a mile wide, and on the eastern 
side of this the path runs along the base of a steep mountain, so that 
an invading force would be exposed to certain loss by rocks rolled down 
the declivity. The elevation of the pass is probably about 12,000 feet. 
( Vigne .) 

SATPUR TSO—Lat. 35° 14’. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A lake in Baltistan. It occupies the entire width of the Satpur pass, 
being 1J miles in length and nearly a mile in width. A little island, 
covered with willows, rises from the water near the embouchure of 
the stream that flows from it, by the damming up of which, in fact, 
the lake appears to have been formed. ( Vigne.) 

SATTI—Lat. 34° 45'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A hamlet in Gurais, situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga 
about half a mile north-west of Thaobut. It contains a masjid, zfarat, 
and seven houses. 

The inhabitants of the neighbouring village of Thaobut assist in the 
cultivation of the arable lands around this hamlet, which are rather exten* 
6ive. The Kishan Ganga used to be bridged at this spot, but the bridge 
having been repeatedly carried away by the floods, it has not been replaced. 

SATURA—Lat. 34° 2'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A large village lying towards the northern extremity of the Wullar pargdna, 
at the junction of the Narastdn Nai, about two miles north of Arphal. At 
the entrance to the village on the south side is the zfdrat of Saiad Muham¬ 
mad Bukhdrf, a building of unusual size, which exhibits some fine speci¬ 
mens of carved wood-work ; it is surrounded by a wall and shaded by forest 
trees. The population numbers thirty families of zamfndars, a dum, a 
blacksmith, a carpenter, two cowherds, and a krim-kush (rearer of silk¬ 
worms). 
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This village covers a considerable extent of ground, as the bouses are 
much scattered. Being situated near the junction of the streams which 
flow through the Tral valley, it is well supplied with water. 

SEDAU—Lat. 83° 40'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A village very pleasantly situated at the foot of tho Panjal range, whore 
the mountains swell in downs into the plain about 5 miles south-west of 
Shupion. It lies at the foot of the ascent of the Budil or Sedau pass, at 
a distance of about 55 miles from the village of Budil. 

The road is good, with the exception of the part near the summit, and 
is practicable for ponies. 

A comparatively large amount of traffic passes through Sedau, for the 
reason that the duties levied on this route are less than on either the Pfr 
Panjdl or Bnnih&l roads. 

The customs establishment at Sedau consists of four pandits. There 
are about twenty houses in the village, double-storied buildings of sun-dried 
bricks and timber, with pent shingle roofs, which are overlaid with birch- 
bark and a layer of earth. An orchard affords ample and convenient space 
for encamping, but the small stream which runs through the village fur¬ 
nishes a somewhat scanty supply of water; the Vcsbau river flows about a 
mile to the south-east. 

Sedau possesses a cool climate, and offers a splendid view of the hills 
looking up the valley of the Vcsbau river; tho mountains in the back¬ 
ground are covered with extensive pine forests. 

In a line between Sedau and Hirpura is the hill of Noubadan, or Nu- 
nubdhun, upon which Kasyapa, or Kashuf, is said to have passed a 
thousand years in religious austerities, by which the favour of Mabadev 
was secured, so that he gave orders for tho desiccation of the valley. 
{Vigne — Mo?itgomerie.) 

SEHPOR—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A village in the Machihdma parguna, lying to the north-east of Makahama, 
near the right bank of the Sukn&g. It is surrounded by rice cultivation, 
and contains a masjid, and ten bouses inhabited by zamindars. 

SEL—Lat. 83° 59'. LoDg. 74° SO'. Elev, 

A village in the Birwa pargaua, situated in a clump of trees on the right 
bank of the Suknag, about 8 miles north of Makabdma, on tho road 
towards Drang and the Tosha Maiden pass. 

It contains a masjid and the zmrat of Saiad Muhammad Gh6zi, and 
about twenty houses inhabited by zamindars. There is much rice culti¬ 
vation about the village. The channel of the Suknag is broad, but the 
stream is fordable, having no depth. 

SEMITAN—Lat. 38° 49'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhel»m, on the west side of tho 
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Kut wudar, below the town of Bij Bebdra. Just above the village the 
remains of a stone bridge are visible on both banks of the river. 

SENIBUTTI—Lat. 83° 19'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A village in Periston, situated in a gorge in the mountains on the north 
side of the valley, just east of the village of Halan, from which it is 
divided by a small torrent. It contains a temple, and six houses inhabited 
by Hindus. 

This village lies on the path from Kishtwar towards Kashmir by the 
Nandmarg pass, and some supplies and coolies may bo obtained. 

There is no convenient encamping ground about the village, but a place 
may be fouud in the bed of the torrent between it and Halan; the space, 
however, is confined, and wants shade. 

SENKLI—Lat. 33° 16'. Long. 75° 29'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwar, situated on the top of a spur above the right bank 
of the Lidar Khol stream. It contains eight houses inhabited by Hindus, 
and is said to lie on the path between Borkan and Rambdn. 

SEOJI LA— Vide “Zoji La." 

SER—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 73° 59'. Elev. 

A village in Punch, situated on the high right bank of the Punch T6i, in 
the angle formed by the junction of the Swan stream. 

There arc about fifty houses in the village; the inhabitants are pahdri 
Muhammadans. 

The river, which is here very deep, is crossed by a ferry just east of the 
village; this ferry is known as the Ser or Batal ferry, 

SERAP OR TSARAP RIVER — Vide also " LInoti” and “ZanskXr” Rivers. 
One of the tributaries of the Zanskar river. It has its source near the 
Pankpo La. A good bridge was built across it in 1869, below the 
Lingti plains. A route leads up this river from Lingti (or Sarchu) md the 
Pankpo La and Tsomorari lake to Puga. In summer the river is much 
swollen, and the route is closed. It joins the Tunam river at Lingti. 
{Cunningham — Cayley.) 

SERAR—Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 74° Elev. 

A large village, kotw&li and bazar, on the southern boundary of the 
territories of the rija of Punch. It is situated on a high spur, at some 
little distance from the left bank of the Punch T6i river, on the road 
between Punch and Kotli, being about 16 miles south-west of the 
former, and 13 miles north of the latter, and is the usual and most con¬ 
venient stage between the two towns. 

The following is a list of the inhabitants and trades :— 

Muhammadans (hillmen) ...... 26 houses. 

„ Kashmiris ...... 6 „ 

Hindds.35 „ 
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In the bazAr are forty shops kept by Hindus, but of these a very small 
number are inhabited, the owners of the others being either occupied in 
cultivating their fields, or engaged in trade elsewhere. 

Besides shopkeepers, a carpenter, barber, leather-worker, potter, and 
a mulla live in the village. There is also a masjid and two dharmsalai. 

Serar is badly supplied with water, there being only a tank in the villago 
which is filled during the rains and dries in seasons of drought; water for 
drinking purposes must be brought from the river, which flows at some 
distance below the village. 

There is a small baraddri for travellers at the north end of the bazAr 
well shaded by trees; but the building is now in a very ruinous condition 
Coolies and supplies procurable. 

SERCHU RIVER —fide " Sarciiu.” 

SERI—Lat. 33° 18'. Long. 76° 5'. Elev. 

A place lying some distance above the left bank of the Chandra BliAgn, 
about 85 miles east of KishtwAr, on the path towards Lahoul. 

When Captain Allgood passed along this road in 1853, he found at 
Seri merely a few deserted houses and an open space for encamping. 
{Allgood.) 

SERI—Lat. 83° S'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A village situated about 9 miles north-west of Badrawar, on the road 
towards Doda. It lies on both banks of theNeru, which is bridged by the 
trunk of a treo thrown across the stream. 

The most direct path^forjfoot-passengers towards Doda is said to be that 
by the right bank of the river. 

There are about twenty houses in all in the village, surrounded by 
extensive cultivation. Tho inhabitants are Hindu zamindars. 

SERI—Lat. 33° 14'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A small hamlet surrounded by a patch of cultivation, situated on the right 
bank of the Chandra Bhaga river, about 2 miles west of RambAn, on 
the high road towards Kashmir. 

SERIL—Lat. 33° 28'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Banihal district, prettily situated about 2 
miles north of the village of BanibAl, on the road leading towards Kashmir, 

Some of the houses are double-storied, and have pent roofs. 

There are many fruit trees about the place, and an abundant supply pf 
water from a little stream which flows through the villago. 

SERKOT—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A village situated towards tlm_north-west end of the LolAb valley. There 
is a very fair road from this village, which crosses the ridge and descends 
the Kachil, a valley leading to the Kishan Ganga river. It is apparently 
only used by Gujars. ( Montgomerie .) 
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8ERTAL—Lat. 32° 41'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the left bank of the Siowa 
river above the junction of the Kad stream. It lies about 8 miles north 
of Pud, on the road between Basaoli and Badrawdr. The Siowa is crossed 
by a temporary bridge below the village. 

SERU—Lat. 82° 43'. Long. 75° 52'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, consisting of a cluster of houses situated 
on the hill-side, above the left bank of the Siowa river, north-east of Bani. 

SESKO—Lat. 85° 49'. Long. 75° 29'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Basha river (Baltistdn). It coutains 
twenty houses. There is a rope bridge here. {Aylmer.) 

SEVAL DHAR—Lat. 82° 56'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A ridge crossed on the road between Ramnagar and Badrawfir. The pass 
is 10,900 feet in height, and is closed by snow for three months from the 
middle of December. Well on in the season it is practicable for laden 
ponies, which, however, have to come up a valley by a somewhat different 
road to the usual one. From the summit Badraw<£r can be seen, the de¬ 
scent to which is at first steep, and then a more gradual slope along a spur 
leading through a forest. {Drew.) 

SHADERA—Lat. 84° 7'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

A very small village, situated on a plateau above the right bank of the 
Jhelum, about 31 miles south-west of Baramula. There is a double-storied 
bungalow for travellers, situated on the road near a ziarat, which is a pretty 
pecimen of Kashmir wood-work. 

Some supplies are procurable from the village, which lies about half a 
mile above the path. {Allgood — Ince.) 

SHADI—Lat. 83° 25'. Long. 77° 16'. Elev. 

A village in the Zanskar district, cast of Padam, on the left bank of a tribu¬ 
tary of the Zanskar river, which flows down south from the Charchar La. 

SHADIPtfR—Lat. 84° 11'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Jhelum, about 12 miles north¬ 
west of Srinagar, situated just opposite the confluence of the Sind river, and 
immediately above the spot where the Norn canal leaves the Jhelum. The 
journey from Shadipur to Srinagar by water occupies about six hours, and 
the return passage about four hours. 

There is a solitary chunfir in the bed of the Jhelum, just below the 
junction of the Sind, which, tradition says, never grows; it is enclosed in 
a mass of solid masonry, which rests upon a broad and stony foundation, 
near the right bank of the river. It is a Hindu place of worship and de¬ 
dicated to Mahadeo, and its top is reached by seven stone steps, which are 
placed at the lower end of the mass. 
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In 1865 the trunk of the chunAr was about eleven feet in circum¬ 
ference, and surrounded Ly an earthen platform, which was pierced 
by several small branches of the tree. Upon the west side of this platform 
there was a large lingam. 

Shadipur is referred to by Abul Fnz! as the city of ShababAdipur, the 
ancient Phalapur. There is a good camping ground reserved for the maha* 
rAja. ( Vigne — Hiigd — Incc — Aylmer.) 

rhAhabAd— 

The name of a pargana in the Anat Nag zilla of the Miraj division. It 
comprises a long and narrow valley lying at the south-eastern extremity of 
Kashmir, which is drained by the Sandran river. Rice is extensively culti¬ 
vated throughout the valley. 

The mountains by which it is euclosed are generally bare of trees, espe¬ 
cially on the north side, and near the village of Hiwar they present a very 
curious appearance, the vertical strata of mountain limestone being strangely 
contorted. 

A little iron is mined in the neighbourhood of Choan, towards the south, 
east extremity of the valley; but the miners are all said to live on the south 
side of ibo river, for the sake of fuel.' 

The tahsil station is at Shahabad, or, as it is now more generally called, 
Duru or Dur. 

SHAHABAD or DUR—Lat. S3 0 33'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 

The imperial town, once the abode of the king, was the largest place at the 
south-east end of the valley of Kashmir; it is now merely a village contain¬ 
ing a few good houses and some fine trees, and the palace of the Moguls is 
scarcely worth a remark. Its environs are overgrown with nettles and 
wild hemp. It lies snugly under the south side of a range of bluish-grey 
mountain limestoue, which has apparently been deposited in regular strata; 
each of 2 or 3 feet in thickness, and being in some places bare of the long 
grass which usually covers them; they are to be seen lying contorted and 
twisted in every direction by the force that originally upraised them. 

The orchards of Shahabad still produce the best apples at the southern 
end of the valley, and the wheat that is grown there is considered to be the 
finest in Kashmir, Vigne states that he was credibly informed that veins 
of iron and copper existed in the neighbourhood of Shahabad, which were 
worked in the time of the PathAns. 

Sh&habad was originally the residence of the most powerful of Akbar’s 
mAliks, whose authority extended over the whole of the surrounding 
country, he being particularly charged with the military protection of 
the road to Hindustan by the BanihAl pass. The family, in common with 
the old rajas of Kishtwar, claimed a descent from Nurshivan of Persia. 
According to Vigne, the original name of this place was Wer, Nur JahAn 
Begam, after the palace was built, called it Shahabad ; it is now almost 
universally known as Duru or Dur. 
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SliShabad lies on the right bank of the S&ndran, about 12 miles 
south-east of Islamabad ; two or three rapid streams have to be forded on 
the road, which, after heavy rain, are sometimes impassable for a few hours. 

The road to Vernag, which is about 3 miles to the south-east, crosses the 
Sandran by two bridges; the river may also be forded. 

Supplies are plentiful, and among the inhabitants is a ndlband or black¬ 
smith . ( Moorcrofi — Vigne—Uervey — A llgood.) 

SIlAHIDtfLA KHOJA—Lat. 38° 24' 57". LoDg. 78° O'. Elev. 11,780'. 
A camping ground on the left bank of the Karakash river, at the junction 
of the streams flowing down from the Kirghiz and Suget passes. It lies on 
the frontiers of Ladak and Yarkand territory, and is passed on the summer 
route from Leh by the Karakoram pass, and is also a halting-place on the 
Changchenmo route. 

Distance from L6h by summer Karakoram route, 241 miles, or sixteen marches. 

„ „ „ „ Changchenmo route (western) 312J miles, or twenty-four maroheg. 

There are three routes from here to Yarkand, viz., by the Kilik, Kilian, and 
Sanju passes. The latter is the most frequented route, Yarkand being by 
it 202$ miles, or twelve marches. The Kilik route is closed to traders, 
though it is said to be the shortest and easiest of the three. 

A road also branches off hero to tho west up the ravine and over 
the Kirghiz pass to Kirghiz jungle, where the Kugiar (or winter) route is 
joined. This route is very easy, and can be traversed by laden camels. It 
is, however, not much used, being infested by robbers. The Karakash at 
Shahidula takes a bend to the north-east and flows towards Khotan, wind¬ 
ing through the Kueulun range. The Sanju route follows its courso for 
about 20 miles, and occasionally crosses it. The passage in summer is very 
difficult. 

There is a sacred shrine here on the summit of a bluff. It is a mere pile 
of stones, surmounted by horns of wild sheep, &c. On the boulder beach 
under this bluff, is a small stone fort. It was erected by the Kashmir 
government as a precautionary measure during the disturbance* in Eastern 
Turkistfin (which resulted in tho accession of the late Amir of Kasbgdr), 
and was occupied by a small Dogra detachment for two years. This detach¬ 
ment has since been withdrawn, and the place is now generally recognised 
as belonging to the Kashgar ruler. The fort has now no garrison. 

The Kirghiz on this frontier are reckoned at three hundred tents spread 
in different camps. They own a few camels and horses, but their principal 
wealth consists in their yaks (called iotas by them), which they employ in 
transporting caravans over the Sanju, Kilian, and Yangi-dawau passes. 

Fuel and grass plentiful about Shahidula. (Bellcw — Trotter—-Johnson— 
Bamsay.) 

SHlHGUND—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

A village situated on the low lands at the southern edge of the Wular lake. 
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shAh-ka-kata- 

The name of a stream which rises on the northern slopes of the Hdji Pir 
mountain. It is a brawling and rapid torrent, formed by the junction of 
two streams which unite a few hundred yards above the village of Hidra- 
bdd, whence they may be seen rushing down their respective gorges. 

The Shah'ka-kata flows nearly due north through a very deep and narrow 
valley, which is traversed by the road from Punch ; it empties itself into the 
Jhelnm, lat. 34° 5', long. 74° 5', close to TJrf. The Man and Baramula 
road is carried across the two branches of this stream by bridges formed of 
loDg trunks of deodar stretched from bank to bank, with rough planks or 
poles of the same wood laid across them, and fastened at each end to form 
the platform. ( Allgood — bice.) 

SHAH KOT—Lat. 83° 39'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

An old and dilapidated fort, situated on the eastern slopes of the Pfr Panjdl 
pass, about 4 miles east of Alfabad Surai. It lies on the right bank of the 
Rembidra, and occupies the extremity of the ridge between it and thoRupri 
valley. ( Ince.) 

SHAHK17L— 

The name of the canal which irrigates the eastern portion of the Khourpara 
pargana. 

siiAhnahar— 

The Dame of the canal which was constructed from opposite Aknur on the 
Chendb to near Jamu, but which is a total failure. ( Hughes' Report— 
Wingate.) 

SIIAKARUDlN—Lat.. 34° 22'. Long. 74° 35'. Elev. 

A hill on the western side of the "Wular lake in Kashmir. The zfdrat or 
shrine of Baba Sbakarudin stands on the summit, some 800 feet above 
the water. ( Wakefeld .) 

SHALIN—Lat. 33° 12'. Long. 75° 30'. Elev. 

One of a cluster of villages situated above the right bank of the Lidar 
Khol stream, on the slopes of a spur running from the Lobar Nag mountain. 
It contains about six houses inhabited by Hindus. 

8HALKOT—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwdr, containing four houses, inhabitant by Hindus, situ¬ 
ated a few miles of west Doda, above the left bank of the Lidar Khol 
stream. 

SHALtfN—Lat. 34° 2'. Long. 74° 57'. Elev. 

A low marsh fed by mountain streams, a few miles above Srinagar, on the 
left bank of the Jhelura. This connects with the river by a channel which 
is kept closed by a door that opens riverways; the object of the door is 
to prevent the river flood from spreading to the marsh and covering the 
low ground at its edge; it has happened that on the receding of the water 
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a second flood was caused in it by the water of the marsh (which rose later) 
flowing out by the door that opened into the river. (Drew.) 

8HALUN—Lat. 84° 2'. Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

A village in a district of the same name, situated on the left bank of the 
Jhelum, between Pampur and Srinagar. 

There is a large government stable in this village, which likewise con¬ 
tains the steam plough imported by the late maharaja, but which, for some 
reason or other, is not used. 

SHALURAH—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

A village and fort situated on the left bank of the Kamil river, about 
26 miles north-west of Sopur, on the road leading towards the Karnao 
valley and Mozafarabad by the Nattishannar Gali. 

It is the tahsil station of the Uttar pargana, within which it lies, and the 
tahsil business of the neighbouring small parganas of Itambal and Naihara 
is likewise transacted in this village. 

The inhabitants comprise the th&nadar and kardar, and nine families of 
zamindars, a fakir, a haikara, a cow-keeper, and three pandits who are 
general shopkeepers. 

The Kamil flows on the south side of the villago in two branches, which 
are crossed by kadal bridges; there is also a ford under the village of 
Champura, about half a mile to tho west. 

The fort is situated on a flat plain, about 360 yards from the bank of 
the river; it is surrounded by open fields, and there iB a grove of trees 
on the north-east side. It i6 a well built structure, of the usual square 
form, with a bastion tower at each corner. The lower portion of the walls, 
which are about 25 feet high, is constructed of undressed stone, the upper 
portion being of sun-dried bricks. Both walls and bastions are loop- 
holed, and roofed with birch-bark covered with a layer of earth. The 
entrance is at the south-east corner; close to the gateway there is a 
masjid. 

The fort has no ditch, and the garrison is said to be dependent on a stream 
from the Kamil, which is carried under the walls, for its water-supply; 
there is likewise a small spring near the entrance. The fort is said to con¬ 
tain a magazine, and to be garrisoned by five hundred men. 

1 his fort was built about twelve years ago on the site of the old fortress, 
which was sacked and burnt by Raja Sber Ahmad, of Karnao, in his 
attack on Shalurah, and is said to be inferior in strength to the building it 
replaced, for it is asserted that, viewed from the inside, the defences appear 
much less formidable than an inspection of the outsido would warrant one 
in supposing. 

SHALURAH— 

The plain in which the village of Shalurah is situated. It is about 5,300 
feet above the sea, and is crossed by the Kamil river. This plain is well 
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cultivated in its lower levels, the principal crop being rioe, which is 
planted out in June and harvested in the end of September. The wholo 
plain is studded with innumerable small villages and substantially built 
log-huts with pent roofs, which give, at a distance, quite an English appear¬ 
ance to the country: these are surrounded with walnut trees of large 
growth, from the fruit of which oil is extracted, and with orchards of 
apples and pear trees. The white-heart cherries, here called glas, are no- 
where so fine as in the Utter pargana of Kashmir. The other common 
trees are the poplar, plane, and elm. Many thousands of acres were for¬ 
merly under cultivation in this district even on the upper terraces of the 
alluvial deposit, but the old irrigation canals have long since broken away, 
and the people being at present too poor to repair them, these lands are 
fast becoming as dense a jungle as those which have never been turned by 
a plough. 

The Shalurah plain is much higher thnn the rest of the valley, and the 
lake which once covered it must have been separated from the lake which 
filled the great valley, by the ridge running away from the peak of 
Manganwar and Maigahsunger. The lacustrine deposits are of great 
thickness. {Godwin-Austen.) 

SHAMA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A subdivision of the Nubrd district, being the Shyok valley below the 
junction of the Nubr£ as far as the boundary of BaUistan. [Drew.) 

8HAMSHABARI—Survey Station— 

Lat. 34° 21'. Long. 73° 59'. Elev. 14,351'. 

The name of the lofty range of rocky mountains forming the boundary of 
the Karnao valley on its east side, between the Nattishannar and Tutmari 
Galis. 

The Shamshabari stream drains the northern portion of the valley, and 
unites with the Kdzi Nag below the village of Chamkflt. 

SHANG—Lat. 33° 53'. Long. 77° 43'. Elev. 

A valley and village in the Knrdari of Hemis (Lad6k), The stream flow¬ 
ing through this valley joins the Indus at Marsalang. A road leads up 
this stream to Gya, and is the one generally employed in summer in going 
to Kulu, when the bridges on the Gya 9tream are carried away. 

This road is extremely steep, going over a pass called the Getsechuk. 
{Aylmer.) 

SHANG or GETSECHUK PASS— 

Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 77° 47\ Elev. 16,000', approx. 

A pass on the Leh-Simla road. It is used during floods, when the Gya 
river below Miru is impassible. By this road Marsalang to Gya is about 
23 miles. The ascent on the MarsalaDg side is terribly steep for over 
1,600 feet near the summit. Laden ponies ascend with great difficulty. 
The desoent on the Gya side is fairly easy. 
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Transport is always engaged from MarsalaDg to Gya and the journey 
done in ono day. (Aylmer.) 

8HANGAS—Lat. 83° 43'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

A large village in the Kuth6r pargana, shaded by some fine walnut and 
chunar trees, situated about 4 miles east of Achib&l. 

There are about one hundred and twenty-five houses in the village, 
which contains six masjids and the zfarats of Muhammad Shah, Ffroz 
Sh6b, and Kasim Shdh ; there is likewise a filature, and a government 
store-house for the supply of travellers and sportsmen in the Maru 
Wardwan valley and the neighbouring mountains. 

Shangas is said to have been formerly celebrated for the number and 
beauty of its dancing girls, and there are now thirty families of jugglers 
among the inhabitants. A fine stream of pure cold water flows through 
the village, which likewise contains a spring called the Date N&g. 

There are three roads leading from Shangas into the Now hug Nai, vid 
the Kachwan, Harikan, and Halkan Galis. 

A thaoadar and kardar reside in the village, and both coolies and sup¬ 
plies may be obtained. ( Ince .) 

SHANKARGIIAR oa MARMAI— 

Lat. 35° I'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 9,600'. 

A miserable hamlet in the Kamri or Kala Pani valley of Astor, standing 
in a flue open plain which forms a first rate encamping ground. Forage 
and water abundant. A stage on the Srinagar-Astor road. It is difficult 
to obtain coolies here. ( Barrow — Aylmer.) 

SHANPCRA—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 75° 26'. Elev. 

A small village lying near the mouth of the Pud Nai valley, wbioh opens 
into the Kuthar pargana at its north-eastern extremity. It lies above the 
right hank of the Timmeran stream, aud is inhabited by three families of 
Kashmiris aud oue of Gujars. A small spring rises in the village, 

SHAR—Lat. 84° 1'. Long. 75° 3'. Elev. 

A village in the Bihu pargana, situated about 6 miles east of Pampur; the 
most direct road lies through the vice-fields by the village of Koinabal, but 
that by Wian and Krew is very little longer, and a much better path. 

The miners live in the western portion of the village, and number ten 
families ; the eastern division is inhabited by twelve families of Muhammadan 
zaraindars, a mulla, a dum, a pandit, and a Sikh sepoy. Rice and dry 
crops, including flax, are cultivated around this portion of the village, which 
contains a masjid, and is known as Shar Shali. 

The iron-works,at Shar are neither so profitable nor extensive as those at 
Sof, in the Bring pargana, nor is the quality of the iron so highly esteemed. 
The mine lies about 3 kos from the village, on the side of the Gunsagund 
mountain ; the road leading to it is described as being very rough. The 
geological formation of this mountain is exactly similar in appearance to 
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that at Sof, in which the mines are situated. The entrance to the pit 
is described as shelving downwards, and from it numerous adits radiate 
to a maximum distance of 800 yards. Gallery frames are not used, and 
the rock being more homogenous, the mine is considered much safer 
than those at Sof; props and supports for tbe roof are seldom required, and 
accidents from fire-damp, or asphyxia, seem to be unknown. The miners 
use a torch of pine strips called a lushi to light them at their work ; this 
is not from choice, as they suffer much inconvenience from the smoke, but 
because their poverty does not permit them to use the ‘ diwa,’ or oil-light, 
as is the custom in the Sof mines, where the miners, in addition to the pro¬ 
fits from the iron-works, add to their means by agriculture. The ore is 
carried by the miners to the village in bags or sacks made of goat-skins. 

Smelting is carried on at intervals throughout the year, whenever a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of ore has been collected. The form of furnace is similar to 
that used at Sof, hut the process employed is somewhat different. The 
bellows are furnished with a nozzle of mud and straw; these are rapidly 
consumed by the beat of the furnace, and have to be renewed no less than 
thirty-two times in the twenty-four hours during which the furnace is 
kept heated and smelting is in process. In this period, from two to four 
kharwdrs (288 to 57G1B) of ore are operated on, and the outturn is from 
four to six traks (48 to 721b). 

Previous to being smelted the ore is pounded fine as at Sof, hut no flux 
is used, probably for the reason that the ochre is not found in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, which may perhaps, in some degree, account for the inferior 
quality of the iron. The charcoal used iu the furnaces is prepared in the 
immediate vicinity of the village, on the north-west slopes of the Was tar- 
wan mountain. 

The outturn of the Shdr mine in 1871 is said to have been thirty-three 
kharwirs (4,762 lb). There is no contractor, as at Sof, but a pandit 
superintends the industry in the interests of the government, which 
appropriates the whole of the produce, paying the miner thirteen chilkf 
rupees for each kharwSr. The miner does not, however, receive this sum 
in cash, but in kind at the rate of a kharwar of rice for two chilkis, 
which, if he requires money, he sells for one and a half chilkis, the price it 
commands in the open market. 

All the iron is sent to Srinagar by way of Pampur, the government 
very rarely permitting its sale on the spot; if so disposed of, the price 
charged is said to be a rupee (chilki) for three and three quarter seers. 

SHARGOL —Fide “ Shergol.” 

SHARIBAL—Lat. 34° 30'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

The name of a mountain situated towards the north end of tbe range lying 
between the Uttar pargana and the Lolab valley. There is a grazing 
ground on the top of the ridge between Sharibal and the Kabuta peak to 
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the south-east, for five hundred or six hundred sheep, for six months; but 
more than that number go there annually for a shorter period. That 
part of the Lol/ib valley which lies to the north of the Sbaribal mountain 
is thickly covered with jungle, and has little cultivation. ( Montgomerie .) 

SHARlDI—Lat. 34° 48'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 

A village of some importance, situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
at the northern extremity of Upper Drawar. 

Sharidi lies on the direct road from Kashmir to Chilas; the path crosses 
the Kishan Ganga by a zampa bridge, and follows the course of the 
Samgan stream; it is said to be four stages to the village of Neat, in 
Chilas. The suspension bridge crosses the Kishan Ganga to the north¬ 
east of the village and fort, at a spot where, during the melting of the 
snows, the stream is nearly 100 yards wide. When the waters subside 
a temporary kaaal bridge is usually thrown across the river at a narrow 
part some hundred yards above the suspension bridge; but it is only 
practicable for foot-passengers, and cattle have at all times to be crossed 
by swimming, which is said to be a very hazardous operation, on account 
of the strength of the current and the number of rocks in the bed of the 
river. 

In the direction of Mozafarab&d the main path follows the right bank 
of the Kishan Ganga; it is fairly good for foot-passengers, but is difficult 
for cattle. 

Being very little nscd.it is not regularly repaired; but Colonel Gundn, 
late zilladar of Mozafarubdd, is said to have greatly improved the track 
some five years ago. 

There is also a pathway by the left bank of the river, leading to the sus¬ 
pension bridge above Dudnial, but it is described as being very rough. Tq 
the eastward of Sharidi, in the direction of Gurais, there is no path beyond 
Keldara, the river flowing through a narrow chasm in the mountains; the 
passage, however, has, on rare occasions, been successfully accomplished, 
but is both tedious and dangerous, and only passable when the river is 
at its lowest. Shandi consists of about a dozen flat-roofed huts, scattered 
amid the corn-fields. The village lands are bisected by the Madmatti or 
Katsil-ka-katta stream, but the most part lie ou the left bank. 

The best encamping ground is situated near the zf&rat of Saiad Jumal, 
above the right bank of the stream, at some little distance from the bed of 
the river and the suspension bridge. It is shaded by some walnuts, which 
are almost the ouly trees in the village. 

The fort is a square mud-built enclosure, with a bastion tower at each 
corner; it overhangs the left bank of the Madmatti stream, at a distance 
of about 200 yards from the course of the Kishan Ganga. The garrison 
is said to consist of two jemadars and sixty sepoys, with two zamburaks 
or small field-pieces. 
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The fort is commanded from the east, at the distance of about 400 
yards, by the ruins of an ancient Hindu temple. This temple, which con¬ 
sists of the usual cella surrounded by a walled enclosure, stands at the foot 
of a spur which rises above the right bank of the Madmatti stream, and 
slopes up gradually for some distance until it culminates in the precipitous 
pine-clad mountain which is traversed by the direct path leading towards 
Kashmir. The temple is approached by a staircase about 9 feet wide, of 
steep stone steps, some sixty-three in number, having on either side a massive 
balustrade, which is now falling to ruin. The entrance was through a 
double porchway at the south-west corner of the enclosure. A portion of 
the north side is still standing, and shows that the archway on the inside 
was of the trefoil, or Arian order, with a plain, squaro doorway iu the middle. 

SHARKOT—Lat. 84° 34'. Long. 78° 56'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawer, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga. It lies in a gorge which is traversed by a torrent known as the 
Mia Sahib-ka-katta. 

Opposite the village on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga is a remark¬ 
able perpendicular cliff, which is called Asi, from its supposed resemblance 
to a woman’s mirror-ring. 

Sharkot contains a masjid, and about twenty houses inhabited by zamm- 
dars, including three lambardars, a moelu, a mulla, a carpenter, and a black¬ 
smith. A little corn is grown, but roost of the valley is devoted to rice 
cultivation, the upper portion being irrigated by means of a wooden aque¬ 
duct, which taps the stream at a higher level. 

SHARTALLA—Lat. 33° 13'. Long. 75° V. Elev. 

A village in the Batal district, lying on the right bank of the Chandra 
Bbaga; it is situated on the path between Riasi and the Bnnihdl pass. 
The limestone strata at this place attract attention by their being raised 
up perpendicularly; aud there is also a safe bridge over a very narrow 
but fearful chasm, or fissure, 100 feet in depth perpendicularly, in 
which a torrent is heard, but scarcely seen, on its way to join the Chandra 
Bhaga. ( Vigne.) 

SHAT GAR I—Lat. 84° 18'. Long. 75° SSO'. Elev. 8,506'. 

A village of eight or ten houses in the Sind valley in Kashmir. Its name 
is said to signify “ the seven hills.” ( Bellete .) 

SHAY—Lat. 34°. 5'. Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, passed on the Changchenmo 
route at 7 miles above Leh. Road heavy for first few miles out of Ldh, 
owing to sandy nature of soil. There is a monastery here, also an old 
palace of the local Gyalpos, aud in one of the private chapels is a copper- 
gilt image of Buddha, 30 feet high. The village contains about one 
hundred and forty houses ( H . Slrachey — Aylmer.) 

SHAYOK —Fide “Shyor.” 
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SHENKARGARH or PANZAL MtJLLA— 

Lat. 84' 10'. Long. 74° ] 5'. Elev. 

The name of a small fort on the right bank of the Jhelum, opposite Nao* 
shera. It lies about 10 miles south-west of Bararaula, on the road towards 
Mozafarabad. ( Hiigel.) 

SHEOSAR—Lat. 84° 59'. Lone. 75° 17'. Elev. 

A lake in the hills which form the southern boundary of the Deosai 
plains ; it is a nearly circular sheet of water, of a diameter of more than 
a mile, and seems to be a rock basin, {Drew.) 

SHERA or SIIARA—Lat. 34° 20'.' Long. 70° 15'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, 87 miles above L£h, passed 
on the route to Nima Mud, vid the Indus valley. Grass and fuel 
plentiful, A few supplies procurable. It belongs to the Cbimr6 Kardari. 
(Rey noldt—Ay Inter.) 

8HERGOL or SHARGOL—Lat. 84° 24'. Long. 70° 22'. Elev. 10,290'. 
A village of ten houses on the left bank of the Wakha river, at the junc¬ 
tion of the Phugul stream. The valley opens out here, and there is con¬ 
siderable cultivation. It is a halting-place on the route from Srinagar 
to L6h, between Kargil and Khavbu. There is a small monastery here, 
also a rest-house. {Drew — Uenderton — Aylmer.) 

SHERRIT—Lat. 84° 10'. Long. 78°. 52'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, about midway 
between Hatian and Chakoti. Supplies are not procurable. {Allgood.) 

SHEW A—Lat. 88° 8'. Long. 76° 88'. Elev. 

A large village in BadrawSr, containing about twenty-five houses, inhabited 
by a mixed population of Hindus and Muhammadans, situated above the 
right bank of the Neru stream, on the flat top of the spur which slopes 
down towards the Chandra Bhdga. 

The broad face of the spur on which the village stands is almost en¬ 
tirely cultivated, 

SHIGAR— 

Formerly was a small chiefship in the wazirat of Skardu (Baltistdn), con¬ 
fined to the valley of the Shigar river. Its length from south-east to 
north-west is 72 miles, and its breadth 30 miles. Its area is 2,592 
square miles. It used to possess a gyalpo of its own, but he was generally 
subject to the chiefs of Baltistan, The following genealogy was obtained 
from Suliman Khan, the last chief of Shigar. It is curious for two reasons : 
first, because the title of thum, or king, borne by the earlier princes, proves 
that the family roust be connected with the Dards of Hunza-Nagar, whose 
chiefs boar the same title at present; second, because the approximate date 
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obtained for tbe first chief’s- accession, agrees very nearly frith that of 
Sultau Yagu, of Khnpalu. It is probable, therefore, that the Khapnlu and 
Shigar families both owe their rise to some common cause, perhaps oonUect- 
ed with the extension of the Muhammadan religion 


Number. 

Namo. 

Probable data. 

i 

Am&ohih . 










1440 

2 

Chih-thum 










1456 

3 

Chama-thum . 










1470 

4 

Yaksir-Gao-thum 










1485 

6 

Khomulgo-.thum 










1500 

6 

Gobillgo-tkum 










1516 

7 

Khffu . 










1530 

8 

Makb&n, 





• 



• 


1545 

9 

Rim 










1660 

10 

Rahmuro 





• 




• 

1575 

11 

Daolat Shih , 





• 


• 



1690 

12 

Haripal Marcbak 









• 

1605 

13 

Ambarot 







• 



1620 

14 

Ghizf Mfr 







• 

» 


1635 

15 

All Mfr 










1650 

16 

Amu Chan Dd 





• 

• 




1665 

17 

Gbir.Zfi 





• 

• 




1680 

18 

Haidar Kbin . 





• 

* 




1695 

19 

Hasan Khin . 



• 







1710 

20 

Imam Kuli Khin 





• 





1725 

21 

Kuli Kbin . 


* 



• 





1740 

22 

Azlm Kbin . 


• 








1755 

23 

AH Klufn 


« 








1770 

24 

Husdn Kh&n . 










1785 

25 

Muhammad KhSn 


• 








1800 

26 

Kuli Kh&n . 










1815 

27 

Sulimiu Khiu 


• 








1830 


The present rfija’s name is Ali Murdan Khan, son of Abas Khan, and 
grandson of Suliman Khan, mentioned in the above table. The raja’s 
brother’s name is Azam Khan. He is always extremely civil to 
Europeans. 

Ali Murdan Khfin’s ago is said to be 87. 

Communications .—Roads lead up both bants of the Shigar, that on 
the left bank being very good as far as Alcburi, and that on the right 
bank boing very bad in summer. Shigar communicates direct with Braldu 
in summer by tho Skoro La and with the Thalle valley in Khapalu by the 
Thalia La open for about the same time. 

The crops are jao, kanak, matta, tromba, and chena. Fruit grows in 
abundance, especially apricots and mulberries. 

About 45 tons of surplus grain are yearly exported from Shigar. 

A piece of ground that is sown with 1001b of gram pays a tax of R4. 
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The only military post is the fort at Shigar ( q.v .). 

For a description of the valley, see “ Shigar" (river). 

Particular of the Ilarka of Shigar. 


Name of village or group of 
villages. 

Bank 

of 

river. 

Honsen. 

Pouiee. 

Sheep. 

Horned 

Cattle. 

Donkey, 

Remarks. 

Kotang Poian 
„ Bala 

L 

L 

16 

30 

"i 

80 

130 

16 

56 


1 M&chi. 

Brakchang 

L 

39 

2 

105 

30 



Giongpl 

Marapi 

L 

L 

25 

63 

1 

1 

75 

150 

16 

76 


1 Mtichi, 1 smith. 

Tutkorkorad . 

L 

no 

6 

148 

25 

4 

3 Banian, 15 8h41-hafa, 4 

Tutkorkalan 

L 

108 

8 

322 

106 

4 







carpenters, 10 boatmen, 

1 smith. 









This is one of the villages 
generally known as Shigar. 

Markuiija . . 

L 

63 

2 

135 

45 

11 

11 ShAhbafs, 3 b&nias, 24 
smiths. 

This iB one of the vil- 








lages generally know as 








Shigar. It it the resi¬ 
dence of the rija. 

Cbota Markunja . 

I. 

41 

2 

105 

46 

5 


Churka , 

I. 

320 

3 

525 

207 

... 

1 smith. 1 bania. 

Ha.hnpi 

L 

68 

2 

246 

82 

— 

Alchurl 

L 

65 

2 

270 

125 

... 

3 potters. 

Kaahmal 

h 

82 

1 

215 

105 

... 

1 smith. 

DaaoDid 

B.al- 

92 

... 

303 

163 


^ *» 


dok 







Onlabpur . . . 

U. 

280 

2 

325 

162 



Wazirpur 

R. 

86 


205 

103 

... 


Bundo • 

R. 

20 

2 

120 

86 

... 


Nihali . . • 

R. 

22 

... 

72 

20 

... 










Total 


1,428 

35 

3,481 

1,465 

27 

2 muchis, 7 hanisa, 7 




smiths, 26 sh&hb&fs, 4 
carpenters, 8 potters, 10 
bosttneu. 










(Authority— The Raja of Shigar.) ( Cunningham — Aylmer.) 

SHIGAR—Lat. 35° 25'. Long. 75° 48'. Elev. 7,500', approx. 

A collection of hamlets and fort in Baltistan on the left bank of the Shigar 
river. The village is a long trnct of cultivated land situated where the 
ground slopes up gently to the base of the mountains. Here grow rich crops 
of wheat, barley, millet, and other grains, while all around each corn-field, 
their roots watored by the same channels that are provided for the irrigation, 
is a most luxuriant crop of apricot trees, which bear fruit of greater perfec¬ 
tion than is met with in any other part of Baltistan. The old fort is close 
to the mountains, where a large stream makes its exit from them. 

It is now a complete wreck, little or nothing remaining of it. 
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The new fort ie situated a few hundred yards below the bridge on the 
right bank of the Btreara, which runs through the village. It is in a very 
bad state of repair, but will be repaired shortly (1888). It consists of a 
high two-storied square bustioned building wiib an outer loopholed wall, 
devoid of flank defence; eighty tons of grain are said to be stored here for 
export. The garrison consists of twenty-six mon. 

There is a very fine polo ground, 800 yards by 50 yards. Any other 
camping ground is scarce. 

A quarter of a mile north of the polo ground is the Bomaharal stream, 
unfonlable in summer, but crossed by a good bridge. 

The raja of Sbigar lives here, and it is also the head-quarters of the 
three ilarkas of Braldn, Baslia, and Shigar. 

The village consists of the two hamlets of Tutkorkalan and Markunja. 

Supplies procurable. Water excellent. ( Figue — Aylmer — Drew — 

Thomson.) 

SHIGAR RIVER— 

A river in Baltist£n formed by the confluence of the B&sha and Braldu 
rivers j and flowing into the Indus from the north, opposite Skardu. It has 
a length of about 24 miles from the confluence. It is not fordable iu 
summer. The river flows through a wide, gravelly channel in many branches, 
and low, grassy, swampy tracts skirt the stream. Fifty feet above these are 
platforms of alluvium, which extend ulong the left bank of the liver un¬ 
interruptedly for 5 or 6 miles, and vary in width from a quarter of a mile to 
a mile or more. They are almost entirely covered with arable land, formed 
into terraces, which riso gradually one above another, ana a succession of 
small villages are scattered amoug the fields. Numorous little streams 
descend from the mountain, and irrigation canals ramify in every direction. 
In summer the discharge of the Shigar river, which descends from the 
snowy masses of the Mustagh range, must be immense, as prodigious glaciers 
descend vory low among the valleys of its different branches. 

The valley is some 8 miles in width. Along both sides are steep 
rocky mountains; the immediate peaks are 7,000 feet or so above the 
valley; more lofty ones stand behind. The valley itself, at a general 
level of 8,000 feet above the sea, is occupied partly by the sandy and stony 
bed in which the river-channols are made, and partly by side alluvial 
deposits sloping down to that flat. On both sides cultivation occurs 
opposite each ravine mouth, for then the waters of the side stream can be 
brought to irrigate the land. 

At varying intervals, for 20 or 25 miles up, are villages, of which 
tho largest is Shigar. Towards the upper part of this length, on the 
right bank, which is the least sunny, apricot and mulberry trees become 
fewer, and in their stead walnut trees flourish. In the central flat are sandy 
tracts covered with a prickly Shrub. Yigne observes that in Tibet, Persia, 
and Afghanistan, as there is rarely a village without a stream, so there is 
not ofteu a stream without a village on some part of it. Wells iu such 
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places are comparatively little known, because the surface is often of hard 
rock. The spring finds its way into a ravine; a narrow strip of cultivation 
commences in its deepest recesses, increasing gradually in width as it, 
descends, the waters are soon multiplied for the purposes of irrigation, and 
the verdure follows them down into the valley, in one broad delta, or fan¬ 
shaped mass of cultivation. All the villages of Shigar would be included 
in this description, and between lie miles of desertl and, covered with 
fragments of gneiss rock. 

At the top of the Shigar valley the river is 100 yards in width, and 
has to be crossed on rafts. These rafts are about seven feet square, of % 
light wooden framework, under whieh are fastened inflated sheep-skina- 
The rafts are then propelled and steered by a man at each corner, and 
using as aa oar a stick having no blade to it, all attempts at feathering 
being ineffectual and dangerous. The baggage and passengers are closely 
crowded in the centre, and the raft, when loose, is whirled along with great v 
rapidity by the stream. The raft has to be carried on men's shoulders 
some three or four hundred yards up the stream, in order to reach the 
same starting-place again. It is a passage of some difficulty, and in 
summer time it is impossible to get horses over, so that for months there 
is no way of communication for them between the right and left banks. 
The river flows with great velocity and raises waves some feet in height. 
(Vigne — Thornton — Drew.) 

SHIGAR—Lat. 34° 42'. Long. 75° 48'. Elev. 

A collection of villages amounting to eleven houses on the Shigar river in* 
Khurmang (Baltistdn). 

The inhabitants are Brokpas. 

The Shigar is the principal tributary of the Kuksar river, and drains all- 
the Deosai plains. At Shigar it is joined by the Kharhosh stream from the- 
north, up which lies a village also called Kharhosh, containing seven 
houses. {Aylmer). 

SIIIGARl—Lat. 85° 17'. Long. 76° 30'. Elev. 

A village in Baltistan in the Skardii plain. It is situated on an immense, 
unstratified, accumulation of earth and angular dibrie, which juts out into 
the plain, the work of olden glaciers. [Godwin-Autten.) 

SHIGARTHANG—Lat. 85° 19'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 10,200'. 

A small pargana and village in Baltistdn on the road from Skardu to Astor by 
the Alumpi La. The village is a wild, dreary-looking place, at the junction 
of three streams—the Dora Lumba from the direction of the Burjl La, th* 
Munda Lumba from the south, and the Alumpi Lumba. Close to the 
village are two substantial guard-towers, built at the time when the 
various rdjas of Baltistan were at war with each other. 

Being at the junction of four valleys, it gets every wind that blows, and 
in winter is a dreadfully cold place. The sheep of the district are 
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remarkably fine. The pargana contains ninety-four houses and the village 
forty-five. (Godwin-Austen-~ Aylmer.) 

SHIKARA—Lat. 84° 45'. Long. 73° 46'. Kiev. 

The name of a pass over the watershed between Kdghdu and the valley of 
the Kishan Ganga. It lies near the source of the Jagvan stream. 

This pass is said only to be practicable for four months in the year, and 
is but little frequented. 

8HILWAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A email village on the left bank of the Jhelum, opposite a little island, 
about If miles below Shadipur, with some fine chunfir trees, and good 
camping ground. A path leads to Shadipur on the one side and to Sambal 
on the other. There is a government stable here and a grass rakh in the 
vicinity. It used to be a large village. (Wingate.) 

SHlN- 

A caste, or branch, of the Ddrd race; next to the Ronos they are the class 
held in the highest consideration among the Dards. They form the 
majority of the population in Gor, Chilas, Tangir, the Indus valley below 
Sazin, and the Gilgit or Ghizar valley above Punial. Drew gives the 
following account of the Shins:— 

“ We dow oome to the Shins. In some isolated places they make the majority, or 
even constitute the whole, of the community. 

" There is a peculiarity of manners moat etrango and curious attaching to some 
of the Ddrds. It belongs specially, perhaps even solely, to this Shin caste. Attention 
to the point is dcsirablo, as it may, by comparison with customs that may bo found in 
other races, enable ua some day to trace out the origin of the tribe. The thing is thiB : 
they hold the cow in abhorrence; they look on it in rnuoh the same way that the 
ordinary Muhammadan regarda a pig. They will not drink cow’s milk, nor do they cat or 
make butter from it. Nor even will they burn cowduog—the foel that is so oommonly 
used in the East. Some cattle they are obliged to keep for ploughing, but they have as 
little as possible to do with them ; when the cow calves they will put the ealf to the 
udder by pushing it with a forked stick and will not touch it with their bands. 

“ A greater, more astonishing contrast between their way of looking at a cow, and 
the consideration which the Hindds give to the animal, it would be impossible to con¬ 
ceive. 

“ In some plaoes T have found other customs accompanying this ; for insfanco, at 
Dashkin, 13 miles below Astor, where the people are Sbln, thoy will not eat fowls, nor 
touoh them ; in this they approach the Hindds. Here, too, I was toll that they have an 
objection to cultivating tobacco and red pepper : whether these last peculiarities attaoh 
to tho Shin generally, I cannot aay. 

“I think that these restricting customs are already dying out, and that they exist 
mostly where there is a geographically isolated community of Shin without the other 
castes.” 

Biddulph says— 

“Shins give their daughters to Bonos and Salads, but cannot marry their daughter* 
inreturn. In the same way they marry Yashkdn women, but do not give their daughters 
to Yashkdns. In the lower part of the Indus valley they give their daughters to Nlmehas. 
The consequence of all this intermarriage is that they are far from a being a pure 
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r&oe. In »piW of this, th«y look upon themselves aa a superior raeo, and a Shin considers 
it a disgraoe to o«rry a load. The Shins of Baltistdn, however, do not arrogate to them, 
•elves any auperiority. 'fheee Shins are called Brokpas (g.v.) by the Balt's.” 

The Indus valley, below Gor, is called Shfnkari, or Shmfika, from the 
Shins. ( Drew—Biddulph .) 

SHINGLUNG or DUNGLUNG— 

Lat. 85°14'. Long78°50. Elev. 17,030'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash river, passed on the 
western variation of the Changchenmo route, 14$ miles above Kizil Jilga 
and 18 below Dchra Korapas. Road from latter good, but stony. Btirtsf 
abundant. ( Trotter.) 

SIIINGO RIVER— 

A tributary of the Kuksar river in Khurmaok (Baltistdn). It contains 
the following small villages 


Kunial . 



• • 

. . 9 homes. 

Bunial . 



• „ 

. 6 


Frandzahat 


, 

• • 

. 8 


Jankmalaug . 




. 4 


Shwaran . 



nAiw i —> 

4 


Koltri . 

. 



. 14 

H 


Difficult roads connect this valley with Drds and the DeoBai plains. 

The inhabitants are Rrokpas. (Aylmer.) 

SHINGOS PlR—Lat. 35° 40'. Long. 74° 51'. Elev. 1 oUo£ 
A pass on the road from Romlu to Gilgit, between the Btirongdo valley and 
thecampof Shingos. Owing to the precipitous nature of thocliffs, ihe road 
on the right bank is forced to cross a high spur, from Haramosh moon- 
tain. The ascent, though tedious, is not very difficult. Water is very 
scarce at the top of the spur. (Aylmer.) 

SHINLDAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A bulting-place, 83 miles from L6h. A few ruined huts here. 

SHlSHA NAG—Lat. 84° 5'. Long, 75° 33'. Elev. 12,5n0', approx. 

A small lake, situated at the north-eastern extremity of Dachinpara, in a 
long valley or marg far above the region of forest, enclosed by lofty snow* 
clad mountains. It lies chiefly in a punch-bowl formed by the nearly 
perpendicular precipices of a limestone ridge, whose strata up to the sum. 
mite are as much twisted and distorted as those of the bills about Shdbabdd, 
rising from the plain of Kashmir, and with which they were most probably 
once upon a level, having been formed, to all appearance, during the same 
periods of time. 

The Shisha NSg is about a mile long and half a mile broad ; it is connect, 
cd with a small lake called the Zamti N&g, w hich is fed by an onormous 
glacier situated under three remarkable peaks, and from this latter lake the 
peculiar colouring matter of the Lidar river seems to be derived. 
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A glacier stream, called Qratinpdra, flows into the north-eaat corner of 
the Shialia Nag, and up this stream the road to Amrnath lies. 

This lake is held in great reverence, and is annually visited by the 
pilgrims on their way to the Amrnath cave, who perform their ablutions in 
its sacred waters. It is covered with ice till June. 

There are no habitations near, nor is wood procurable, except juniper, 
but the grassy valley affords ample space for encamping. ( Pigne—MonU 
gomcrie— Wingate.) 

8HITANG RIVER —Vide “ Kanji River." 

SHOKARDlN ZIARAT— Vide “ Shakarudin.” 

S HO PARI—Lat. 83° 63'. Long. 74° 48'. Elev. 

A village in the Nag4m pargana, situated about 3 miles north-west of 
Chr&r. It consists of a cluster of about seven houses, and is connected with 
the hamlet of Naopura, lying about half a mile to the south, by a grove of 
pollard willows, 

8HOR JILGA—Lat. 85° 41' 2'. Long. 78° 35'. Elev. 16,490’. 

A camping ground on the western Changchenmo route, about 8 miles east 
of the Karattfgb pass, on the right bank of the stream, which flowing from 
the pass joins the Karakash at Changtash camp. The road from the latter is 
bad for 2 or 3 miles, owing to tho number of times the frozen stream has 
to be crossed and reerossed. It then passes over a tolerably level plain up 
to a gorge, at the mouth of which is Shorjilga. No water here in October, 
and no grass or fuel. Fuel is, however, plentiful 4 miles below the 
camp. ( Trotter — Cayley.) 

8HOWRA— 

The name of one of the oight pnrgaDas in the Shupion zilla of the Mir6j 
division of Kashmir. It comprises the low lands lying between the Naos 
nagar and Zainapur wudars, on the west side of the Jhelum. 

The tahsil station is at the village of Littar. 

SHRAKOW^R—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A village in the Kruhin pargana, situated on the left bank of the Ningi, 
stream, on the west side of a narrow ridge, about 6 miles south of Sopdr 
on the road towards Kountra and the Gulmarg. It contains a masjid 
and two zfdrats, of which that of Saiad Muhammad Rumi is the larger; 
also some water-mills. The inhabitants number eight families of Mu¬ 
hammadan zamindars, eight grass-cutters in the employment of the 
government, and a Sikh sepoy. 

The village is surrounded by rice cultivation. The most convenient 
place for encamping is in the orchard on the west side. 

The Ningil stream is fordable, being very shallow; it is also usually 
bridged just south of the village. 
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SHRALGtfND—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A village in the LoUb valley, near Lalpur. It almost meets Rndanag, the 
two villages occupying a long narrow strip* of land, with fields on both 
sides. ( Montgomerie.) 

SHtfA— Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 82'. Elev. 

A small village in Kisht.w&r, situated on the hill-side, about 6 miles north* 
west of Doda, on the road towards the Bran Bal. It contains only 
three houses, inhabited by two families of Hindus and one of Muham¬ 
madans; but there is extensive cultivation, and many shady trees about the 
place. 

The neighbouring hamlet of Shungera, situated on the spur midway 
between Shua and Badjaran, is inhabited by three Hindu families. 

SHUKRTT— 

The name of one of the eight parganas in the Shupion zilla of the Mirdj 
division of Kashmir. It comprises a district lying a few miles to the 
north of Shupion. 

SHULIPURA—Lat. 33° 59'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A village in the Dansu pargana. It lies on the direct road from Srinagar 
towards Drang and the Tosha Maidan pass. 

SHUMMAi LUNGPA or BHAO— 

Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 78° 55'. Elev. 17,020'. 

A camping ground 12 miles above Gogra, in the Changlang valley. Water 
and fuel plentiful, grass very scarce. ( Biddulph .) 

SHtfNGALPtfR—Lat. 38° 58'. Long. 74° 85'. Elev. 

A large village situated at the foot of the forest-clad hills on the west 
side of the Bangil pargana. It contains a ma6jid and about thirty houses. 

SIIUOT— Lat. 35° 36'. Long. 75° 12'. Elev. 

A small pargana of the ilarka of Rondu (Baltist£n.) It lies 3 miles to 
the west of Rondu village on the left bank of the Indus. It includes the 
villages of Shuot and Hamora, and has forty houses. Opposite here the 
Indus is crossed by a very good twig suspension bridge. {Aylmer.) 

SHUPION—Lat. 83° 44'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A town of some magnitude on the south-west side of the valley of Kashmir. 
It is situated on the right bank oE tho RembiAra, a wide but shallow 
stream, and lies about 29 miles south of Srinagar, on the high-road whioh 
crosses the Pfr Panjdl pass. 

It is likewise the point of departure for the roads lying over the Budil 
and Goldbgarh passes; Dowal, on the south side of the latter, is distant 
three marches, about 31 miles south-east of Shupion; Islamabad lies about 
20 miles due east, and is usually reached iu two marches. 
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Shupion gives its flame to one of the three zillas in the MirXj division 
of Kashmir, and is the tabsfi station of the Bafu pargana, within which it 
is situated } it was called ShXhrah, or the king’s highway, in the time of 
the Moguls. Dr, Elmslie estimates the population at 6,000, which would 
seem to be rather under than over the mark, as there are seid to be 
between 2,000 and 3,000 houses, including about 100 shops in tho Lazdr. 
The inhabitants are almost without exception Muhammadans, the small 
Hindu community occupying tho suburb of Batpura, on the north side 
of the town. 

Shupion is a kuaaba, or market-place, and contains a small garrison; 
it still forms the chief depdt for those products of Kashmir which are 
destined for the Pnnjkb, and was once a place of very great importance 
and the residence of a mdlik , or suh-govornor. It is now, comparatively 
speaking, a miserable place, bearing the impress of having once been a 
thriving town. Its dwellings, now chiefly in ruins, are but the remains of 
what were once houses of two or three or four stories in height, with gable- 
ends and sloping roofs of wood. Large sheets of birch-bark, which is 
nearly impervious to moisture, are laid over the rafters, and over these is 
spread a mixture of earth, which is often planted with flowers. The walls 
are built of brick, burnt or sun-dried, and secured in a frame-work of wood, 
as a prevention against the effects of an earthquake. 

The houses are usually separate, with small gardens between them ; 
orchards of standard fruit-trees arc frequently attached to them, and in- 
their proper seasons, mulberries,-apples, pears, peaches, apricots, and roses 
are to be had in abundance. 

The hill of Shupion, or Laban Tour, rises from th|.plain about 1$ mile 
from the town. It is composed of trap, and is about 350 feet above the 
level, of the plain, and is conspicuous from almost every part of the 
valley, and the more so on account of the clump of fir trees on its 
summit. A fine view of the valley, hardly broken throughout Hb whole 
length of 90 miles, may be obtained from the top. 

There is much rice cultivation in the vicinity of Shupion, and tho 
conntry is everywhere intersected by irrigation channels. A short distance 
to the south-west of tho town, on the road to IIirpura, stands a very 
picturesque mosque, which, as the pattern is common throughout the 
valley, may here be described. It partakes of the aspect and architecture 
of. the pagoda of China; but the slope of the roof is straight, instead of 
being concave. Its basement, 10 to 20 yards square, is of stone or wood, 
raised a few feet From the grouud, and on which are ranged 8 or 10 pillars 
deeply grooved, and having their bases and capitals enveloped in fantasti¬ 
cally shaped leaves. 

Tho Saracenic arches and cornices are elaborately carved, and bearing 
pendulous ornaments in the Chinese fashion. The interior building is also 
four-sided, and is generally a beautiful specimen of wood-work. The win¬ 
dows and doors are Saracenic, with rich lattice-worked panels instead' of 
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glass. The Poof, or roofs—for there aro two or three—may be pronounced 
Tuscan, rising one above the other, each being less than the one below; it j 
and the top is surmounted by a much smaller cluster of little pillars, over 
which is another little Tuscan roof, a conical spire, and a brazen orna¬ 
ment, like an inverted basin on the shaft of a weathercock. 

Ample space may be found for encamping. Supplies of all kinds are 
usually abundant. ( Vigne — Allgood— Montgomerie — Aylmer.) 

SHtlSHAL or CHTJSHUL—Lat. 33° 35'. Long. 78° 43'. Elev. 14,200'. 

A large village of about sixty houses with a government store-house, situ-’ 
ated on the left bank of the Shushal stream, and about 10 miles south of 
the Pangong lake. Between it and the lake is a hot spring, which is said 
to possess medicinal properties. The temperature is 96° F., and the water 
has neither taste nor smell. 

There are two routes from here to Nima Mud on the Indus— 

(1) The eastern one, vid eastern Shushal valley and Tsaka La. 

(2) The western route, vid the Shushal and Thato (or Nurpa) 

passes. 

The eastern is the better route of the two. 

A route also leads from here along the Pangong lake and vid Tanks# 
to Leh, striking the Changchenmo route at Lukung. 

There is another route to Tankse and Leh, vid the Kongta La and 
Lung Chu valley. 

Close to Shushal is the narrowest part of the Pangong lake, which iA 
easily crossed here on masak rafts; this is the shortest road to the Chang¬ 
chenmo valley.0 A road also leads from here across Changthang to Pola 
and Khobdn ; this was the route traversed by Pandit A. K. 

The frontier uear Shushal is very carefully watched by men from Rudfik, 
who are jealous of Europeans entering their territory. {Manifold.) 

SHUSHAL PASS—Lat. 83° 30'. Long. 78° 40'. Elev. 16,954'. 

Is crossed on the western route from Shushal to Nima Mud, 1 mile north 
of the Mirpa Tso (lake). Ascent on north side steep. {Reynolds.) 

SHtfSIIAL RIVER— 

Rises near the Tsaka La, and flowing north enters the lake near Tak- 
ang camp, with a course of about 80 miles. Before entering the lake it 
flows through a plain some 10 square miles in extent, dotted over in the 
vicinity of tho stream with a few low bushes, and over the rest grows a 
scanty coarse grass in tufts. On the 22nd July, Major Godwin- Austen 
found a good deal of water in the river. In spring it is an insignificant 
stream. Fuel plentiful. {Godwin-Austen — U. Strachey,) 

SHUSHOT- 

A kardari or collectorate of the Province of Lad6k. It consists of the 
lower, middle, and upper Shushot, and a small village called R6mpur. 
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The whole may be looked upon as one village, extending over several miles 
along the left bank of the Indus, which serves to irrigate this kardari by 
means of well-made canals. 

The crops are poor owing to bad soil. A single crop only is obtained. 
There are no fruit-trees, and poplar and willow are scarce. There are about 
four hundred houses, 't he majority of the people are Shia Muhammadans, 
imported from Purik and BaltistAn, about the time the local gyalpo built 
the Ldh palace. Cash revenue about S3,000, besides taxes in kind. 

SHUSHOT or CIIUSHOT—Lat. 84° 5'. Long. 77° 85'. Kiev. 10,500'. 

A large scattered village of over two hundred houses, situated on the left 
bank of the Indus, opposite to, and 10 miles from, Leh. The river is crossed 
by a good wooden bridge, a double one. The smaller has a span of 30 feet 
and the larger of 80 feet. Roth are strongly made of poplar spars laid touch¬ 
ing each other. On each side of the roadway, which is 8 feet wide, are stout 
railiugs. Height of bridge above stream on the 2nd October, 15 feet. 

Extensive cultivation here, and some poplars and small willows. Fruit 
trees do not flourish. There is a colony of Baltis in the village, and also 
some arghuns or half-breeds. 

The population of this village is partly Buddhist, but mostly Muham¬ 
madan. After leaving this village scarcely a Muhammadan is to be found 
towards the east; this is strongly marked by the fact that fowls are' never 
seen after leaving Shushot when moving eastward. During the trading 
season Shushot is the main grazing ground for the ponies and mules of 
Panjdb and Yarkundf traders. Culab Bagli is the halting-place. There is 
a rest-house. {Cunningham—Drew—Manifold — Aylmer .) 

8HtJTRtJ—Lat. 83° 38'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A small hamlet, containing two houses, situated on the west side of the 
Nowbtig Nai, at the mouth of the little valley leading to tho Harikan Gali, 
which is traversed by 4he path to Shdngas, in the Kutbar pargana. 

There is also a path through the hills from this village to Sof, in the 
Bring valley. 

SHtfTZ—Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 74° 32'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, situated in a clump of trees on the south 
side of the path between Patan and Khipur, about a mile to the east of the 
Chandarsfr hill. It contains two masjidsand the zjaratof Fir Slink Sahib, 
also about twenty houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars, including 
two blacksmiths, two pfrzadas, two dums, and a mulla. The patwari is a 

is said to be a small spring in the village. 

8HUWA—Lat. 84° 22'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 

A village situated in a little valley at the foot of the mountains, on the 
north side of the Zainagir pargana, of which it is the tahsil station. With 
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the exception o£ Tajar, it is the only place in the pargana where rioe is 
grown. 

8HYOK or 8HAYOK—Lat. 78° 12'. Long. 34“ 13'. Elev. about 12,200'. 
A village on the left bank of the Shyok river, the sixth march from L4h by 
the winter Karakoram route. Travellers either halt here or at Lama Kyent, 
on the opposite bank. It is the last village passed on this route, and is 
situated a little below the great bend which the river takes to the north¬ 
west. It is 30 miles above Agham. ( Drew —//. Strackey.') 

SHYOK on SHAYOK RIVER, or KHUMDAN RIVER— 

The principal mountain tributary of the Indus. It rises in the Karakoram 
mountains, south-east of the Karakoram pass. From its source to near 
Gapshan camp it makes a bold sweep of 60 miles to the west and south. 
Thence for 50 miles to Mandarlik it takes a south-easterly course. From 
Mandarlik it flows due south for 50 miles more to Shyok village. Total 
length to this point, 170 miles. Fall 6,000 feet, or 85 - 3 feet per mile. It 
is joined by the Changchenmo river from the east a little above the great 
bend to the north-west and below the bend, by the Lung-Chu river from the 
south-east. From Shyok to Hundar the course is west-north-west and the 
distance about 80 miles. Near Hundar it receives the Nubrd river from the 
north-west, and from here continues west-north-west to its confluence with 
the Indus at Kiris (in Baltistan), a distance of 150 miles. 

The distance from Shyok to junction with the Indus is 230 miles. Fall 
4,500 feet, or 19'6 feet per mile. Total length of river 400 miles. Total 
fall of river 10,600 feet, or 26'4 feet per mile. 

Its general character is exactly the reverse of the Indus. Its upper 
course is turbulent, down a narrow gl$n, but its middle course is either 
broad and rapid, or divided iDto numorous channels in an open valley. In 
such places where the waters are much scattered it is fordable, but not 
without difficulty in summer. In winter the passage is easy, and even in 
the lower part of its course the stream is frequently frozen over and crossed 
^on the ice. The winter route from Leh to Y&rkand follows the course of the 
river as far as Daolat-Beguldi, crossing and recrossing it repeatedly. Near 
Kumdan and Gapshan camps the large glaciers of Kumdan and Renin 
are met with. The summer route crosses the river opposite Satti, travel¬ 
lers and merchandise passing over by boats, and baggage animals being 
made to swim. In winter the river is fordable at this point. The sum¬ 
mer route again crosses it at Brangsa Saser, the ford being at this season 
rathor a difficult one. 

One of the routes from Leh to Skardu follows the course of the Shyok 
from the confluence of the- Nubrd to its juuction with the Indus, but the 
route usually taken is vid Indus valley and Chorbat La, striking the Shyok 
river at Pain in Chorbat. 

A proposition for the construction of a good road along the Shyok valley 
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between Leh and Yarkand has been rejected on acoount of the expense. 
{Ram* ay — Cunningham — Trotter — Thomson.) 

8IKSA— Lat. 84° 55'. Long. 76° 40'. Elev. 8,950', approx. 

The principal village of Chorbat (Baltistdn) on the left bank of theShyok. 
It is the winter retreat of the inhabitants of the villages of Kalan, Sogmos, 
Chuar, and Siari. It contains about sixty houses. The Chorbat officials live 
here. When the Shyok is low, a bridge is made opposite here. Camping 
ground limited. There is a small polo-ground. ( Aylmer .) 

SILIRSE—Lat. 84° 34'. Long. 76° 11'. < Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Suru river, just below the junc¬ 
tion of the Wakha stream, in Kargil (Raltistdn). Together with some 
hamlets to the north, it contains thirty-five houses, the inhabitants of 
which are Muhammadans. (Aylmer.) 

SILMU or SIMUL—Lat. 84° 38'. Long. 76° 24'. Elev. 

A village said to contain forty houses in Kargil (Baltistdn). It lies a short 
way up a small valley on the left bauk of the Indus. Its inhabitauts are 
Muhammadans. (Aylmer.) 

SIND— 

The name of a long and narrow valley opening into the north side of 
Kashmir, a few miles north-west of tbooity of Srinagar. It lies between 
long. 74° 60' and 76° 80', and extends from the village of Ganddrbal, in 
the Lar pargana, which comprises the whole of the lower portion of the 
valley, to the Zoji-La on the east, a distance of about 5S miles ; its breadth 
varies from a few hundred yards to about a mile and a half. It owes its 
name to the river Sind, which rises in tho mountains at the eastern extrem¬ 
ity, and near the cave of Amrnatb. To those who by inclination or neces¬ 
sity are chained to tho high-roads, the upper part of the Sind valley, above 
the village of Gagangir, gives the best idea obtainable of the grandeur of 
the mountaiu scenery of Kashmir. On either side are lofty mountains, 
whose tops arc usually covered with snow, whose sides, more or less precipi¬ 
tous, are clothed with lorgc forests of piue, and whose feet are lined with 
walnut, chestnut, sycamore, and many other kinds of trees. (Dr. Henderson 
measured some elms near Kangan, and found the three largest 29 feet in 
girth, at 4 feet from the ground.) On the north bank the sides of 
the mountains are but grassy slopes, and higher up are rocks, precipitous 
cliffs, and ravines; the southeru outlook not being favourable for vegetation. 

Several smaller valleys open into it, which are traversed by streams run- 
ning down to mingle with the waters of the Sind. Numerous small villages 
are scattered near the banks of the river, and are surrounded by patches 
of cultivated land : in other parts the ground is carpeted with rich grass, 
or shaded by wild fruit-trees, as peaches, apricots, apples, pears, grapes, and 
plums. 
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For the first three marches above the village of Ganddrbal, situated where 
the valley widens to debouch into the open vale, there is a good deal of culti¬ 
vation—-chiefly rice; but above Gund the crops are poor and late, and for the 
next two, to Sonamargand Baltal, cultivation almost ceases, with the excep¬ 
tion of an occasional field of buckwheat and amaranth. These last two 
constitute an important item of the winter diet of the peasants here. The 
amaranth seed is consumed, in the form of porridge boiled with milk, and is 
considered a warm and nourishing food. The other is roasted and ground 
to flour, and then baked in thick cakes with walnut and apricot oil, which 
in this country are in common use for domestic and culinary purposes. 'The 
crops grown are in part bdrani ,—that is, depending on rain,—and in part 
irrigated; the irrigation-cuts are drawn chiefly from the side-streams. To¬ 
wards the head of the valley it is not excess of cold at any time, but absence 
of sun, from the prevalence of rain-elouds as harvest time comes near 
that limits the growth of the various kinds of crops. 

Above Kangan the valley bottom, a mile or two wide, is occupied 
by plateaus, slopes, and low level flats, which alternate one with the other. 
These spaces are in part river alluvium, and in part belong to the alluvial 
fans of the side-streams, often where one or more have coalesced. Of the 
plateaus and the fan-slopes, the whole surface is covered with verdure, and 
it is chiefly upon them that occurs the cultivated ground. 

The mountains rise steep behind the terraces and the fans. On the left 
bank, for 15 miles without a break, there is a great slope, extending up 
for thousands of feet, covered with dark forests of silver fir, spruce, and 
Finns excelsa, with some deodar, For 6,000 or 6,000 feet up, this forest 
continues along the whole length of 16 miles; in some parts it reaches to 
the very summit of the ridge, in others the mountain rises above the tree 
limit, and there is then a belt of green pasture above the forest, and 
above that rocky peaks and beds of melting snow. Beyond Gagangir, a 
great rocky ridge towering some 10,000 feet above the river on the north 
side approaches its opposite neighbour on the south, and the valley of the 
river becomes a narrow gorge; this continues for a few miles, and then the 
valley opens again at the plain called Sonamarg. This is the worst part 
of the road between Srinagar and Leh. From this place to Baltal, the valley 
is immediately bounded by low hills a few thousand feet high; on the north 
side they are covered only with grass; on the south they are varied with 
tracts of forest. In some places the fir wood spreads down to the part 
traversed by the road ; when Baltal is reached the plain is again bare but 
some of the lower hill-slopes are covered with birch*wood and firs. The road 
to Baltal is fairly level. 

In the lower part of the valley the peasantry appear to be well off, and 
their farmsteads well stocked with kine, ponies, sheep, and goats. In most 
of the villages the bee is hived. Thousands of sheep, catttle, and ponies 
are taken up the valley annually for grazing. 
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The olimate of this valley is considered the healthiest in Kashmir, and 
it ifl a favourite resort for the upper classes of native society during the 
malarious months of July and August; its fruits also, especially the 
grapes, are very highly esteemed. 

At the eastern end of the valley, above the village of Gdnd.i-sur Singh, 
supplies and coolies can be obtained to a limited extent, and with much 
difficulty, as the villages are small and poor. It is best to take baggage 
ponies and keep them. 

The Sind valley is traversed by the Laddk road, which is practicable for 
horses, and forms the great highway between Kashmir and Central Asia; 
it lies along the foot or sides of the mountains, usually close to the river. 
The telegraph wire to Leh is laid along this valley, and an intermediate 
station is usually maintained at Sonamarg, The post also travels this 
way. 

During the winter the climate of the Sind valley is rigorous, and snow 
falls to a great depthi ( Bates — Bedew — Brew — Wingate .) 

SIND— 

This river is formed by two streams, which unite at Baltal towards the 
eastern extremity of the valley of the same name. 

The northern and smaller of these streams rises on the slope of the Zoji 
La, and flows through a deep gorge in a south-westerly direction towards 
Baltal, where it is joined by the drainage of the lofty mountains and glaciers 
forming the northern boundary of the Dachinpara district. The united 
waters form an impetuous torrent, which flows over a rocky bed in a westerly 
direction through the Sind valley, and down which large quantities of 
timber from the adjacent forests are floated to Gandarbal. It receives in 
its oourse numerous tributaries from the adjoining mountains, the principal 
being the Kanknai, which joins the Sind near the village of Kajipura, in the 
Lar pargana. On reaching the Kashmir valley the river bends towards the 
south-west, and empties itself into the Jhelum at Sliadipur, lat. 34° 11', 
long. 74° 43', a few miles above the Manas Bal, The Sind river is about 
100 yards wide at its mouth, and varies in depth from 3 to 18 feet; it is 
navigable from Shadipiir to Gandarbal, the journey occupying about 
ton hours; during the summer months there is a shorter way via the 
Anchar lake. 

Below Sonamarg it flows through a rocky narrow gorge for a few 
miles aud then the valley opens out; at Gagangir it flows at the very foot 
of the wooded mountain-slope of the left hank, and on the right there is 
hut a narrow strip between the stream and the opposing hills. Between 
Kulan and Gagangir the river flows through low land, frequently dividing 
so as to form islands of alluvium on which grow groups of fir-trees. 

The road crosses the river at several points. The bridges are all alike, 
ana consist merely of two or three long fir trunks stretched across 
between buttress piers of loose boulders built upon either edge of the 
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torrent, and laid above with cross pieces of rough split logs. They are 
only safe to cross on foot, owing to the unsteady motion of the poles being 
apt to make a horse restive. Laden cattle, too, should only cross one at 
a time. 

During the winter, which is very severe in this locality, the river is said 
to be entirely frozen above the village of Gagangir, to the west of which 
place it then becomes fordable. 

Below Gandarbal the river abounds with fish, but owing to the very low 
temperature of the water, they do not take readily, except during the 
height of summer. (Vigne —Ince — Bellew — Henderson — Drew.) 

SlNGAIj—Lat. 86° 7'. Long. 73° 57'. Kiev. 6,200'. 

A village and fort in Punial, on the right bank of the Gilgit river, at its 
junction with the Sfngal stream, up which is the route to the Dodargali 
pass leading into Darel. There is a considerable amount of cultivation -at 
Sfngal, and fruit trees are numerous. Tiie fort is of no strength. (Barrow.) 

SINGA LA on S1NGHE-LA— 

Lat. 35° 58'. Long. 76° 53'. Elev. 16,600'. 

*A pass over the western water-shed of the Zanskar river. It is crossed 
between the villages of Yelchung and Futtoksir, on the route from Kishtwar 
to Leh. The ascent commences at once from Yelchung over dry, rounded 
hills, and to the left of a deep ravine. After about 1,000 feet the ascent is 
more gradual, and continues over similar ground to 15,000 feet. The road is 
now for some distance nearly level, winding round a deep bay or hollow in 
the mountains, with high hills on the left, and the deep ravine still on the 
right. Several small streams are crossed. After completing the circuit of 
the bay, the ascent re-eomrriences, but is not at all rapid till within a few 
hundred yards' of the top, when a short, steep pull occurs. Vegetation 
very scanty during latter part of the ascent, and none at all on the top of. 
the pass. On the 3rd July several large patches of snow occurred on the 
south side. On the north side a snow bed commenced at the very crest, 
down which the descent was very Bteep for a few hundred yards. The 
road now follows the course of a wide arid valley, descending very gently. 
This valley gradually narrows, and on the right, high precipitous rocks 
overhang the stream. The road crossing to the left bank of the stream 
after a time turns abruptly to the left, and crosses a low ridge. From 
this ridge it descends 1,000 feet to the village of Futtoksir. (Thornton.) 

SINGE-CHU, SINGE-KHA-BUB —Vide "Indus River.” 

SINGPtfR—Lat. 34° 9'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargaua, situated near the left bank of the Suknfig 
river, about 4 miles east of Patau, by the road towards Srinagar.' 

The inhabitants comprise 15 families of Muhammadan zammdnrs, a dura, 
mulla, mochi, a cowherd, and a carpenter, and one pandit, who is the 
patwari. Rice is extensively cultivated about the village. 
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SINGPtJR—Lat. 38° 28'. Long. 75° 37'. Elev. 

A small village consisting of seven or eiglit scattered houses, situated above 
the left bank of the Kashir Khol stream, on the Kishtwar side of the 
Marbal pass. It lies about 32 miles north-west of the town of Kishtwar, 
and 42 miles south-east of Islamabad. 

Travellers cannot depend upon obtaining supplies at this hamlet. 
( Hervey—A llgood.) 

SINKARMU—Lat. 34° 50'. Long. 76 s 15'. Elev. 

A small village containing 10 houses on the right bank of the Indus, in 
Kliurmang (Baltistan.) (Aylmer.) 

SINO—Lat. 35° 41'. Long. 75° 50'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Braldii river (Baltistau). It contains 
14 houses. (Aylmer.) 

SINZI—Lat. 33° 32'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the right bank of the Tansan stream, near the 
southern extremity of the Bring valley. It lies about 25 miles south¬ 
east of Islamabad, on the road towards Kishtwar, by the Marbal pass. 

Owing to its proximity to the neighbouring hamlet of Lower, the two 
villages are frequently called Lower Sinzi. A few supplies and coolies 
obtainable. (Allgood — Machay.) 

SIOW A— 

The name of the river formed of the drainage of the whole of the 
northern portion of the Basaoli district, which flows into the Ravi, lat. 32° 
37', long. 75°58'. It is a deep and impetuous stream of cold clear water, 
and is not usually fordable in the lower part of its course. The road be¬ 
tween Basaoli aud Badrawar follows the northernmost branch, crossing the 
stream by a rough bridge below the village of Sertal, where there are 
likewise said to be fords. There is a good bridge at Bani, and a fort just 
below it. A thermometer immersed in the stream below Sertal (19th May) 
registered 55° to 85° in the air. 

SlR—Lat. 33 c 47'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 

A large village in the Kaurpara pargana, of which it is the tahsil station. 
It is surrounded by fine trees, aud lies a little distance from the left bank 
of the Lidar, about 7 miles north-east of Islamabad, on the road towards 
Eishmakan. (Jnce.) 

SlR—Lat. 33° 58'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A village in the Wullar pargana, situated at the foot of the spur on the 
north-side of the Wastarwau mountain. It contains a masjid, and six 
houses inhabited by zammdars. 

SlR—Lat. 81° 16'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A large village in the Kruhin pargana, situated on high ground near the left 
bank of the Jhelam, a few miles south-west of Sopur, It is divided into 
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three divisions, and contains a population of 47 families of Muhammadan 
zamindars, 8 pandits, 2 mullas, 3 dums, 2 modus, a cowherd, a blacksmith, 
and a carpenter. Both corn and rice are cultivated in the neighbourhood. 

SIRA I—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74 c 30'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, containing about ten houses; it is situ* 
ated in the bed of the stream about 3 miles north-east of Firozpur. 
SIRAZ— 

The name of the district lying on the west side of the province of Kisht* 
wfir. It is drained by the Lidar Kbol stream, and is traversed by the path 
leading from Doda towards the Brari Bal. 

SIRDARI—Lat. 34° 46'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Kishau Ganga, towards the 
western extremity of Gurais. 

The houses having once been carried away by the river when in flood, 
are now built on a bluff above the right bank of a small stream, which is 
crossed by a bridge just below the village. • The inhabitants number seven 
families of Muhammadan zemindars, a mulla, a dum, and a shepherd. 

When the crops are in the ground, the space available for encamping is 
very limited. The road, which has followed the course of the Kishan 
Ganga, ends at Sirdari, that part of the valley lying between Sirdiri and 
Sliaridi in Upper Drawar being impassable, and almost entirely unin¬ 
habited. 

SlRl—Lat. 33° 19'. Long. 76° 5'. Elev. 8,700'. 

A small village on the borders between Kisbtw£r and Padar, on the left 
bank of the Cheuab. It was formerly a summer grazing place, and is the 
halting-place at the end of the 3rd march on the Kishtw£r-P6dar route, 
{Drew,) 

SlRIGBAN BAGH—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A garden situated about three quarters of a mile from the right bank of 
the Jhelam, just north of the junction of the Sind. 

Baron Hiigel describes it as a large pleasure-ground laid out in the 
Indian style, ornamented with large beds of flowers, and numerous pavilions 
adorned with all that caprice could desire, or money purchase. 

Though never completed, the garden is now falling to ruin; it was 
made by Surij BShri, who was summoned to Kashmir by Moti Rdm, the 
first viceroy under Ranjit Singh, to superintend the new partition of the 
valley into parganas. It probably marks the site of the once famous oity 
of Parihasapur, of the marvels of which the native legends speak so 
highly. 

This was built by the great conqueror Lalitaditya, who reigned from 
A.D, 714 to 750; it was adorned with many fine temples and monuments; 
among others, with a pillar cut out of one stone, 24 yards high, at the top 
of which stood the image of Garuda, half man, half eagle. Sikandar Budh 
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Shikan probably destroyed it, but several fragments were seen in 1727 by 
Muhammad Azim. Immense images of gold, silver, and other metals also 
adorned the interior, but all traces of this splendour have disappeared. 
(Uugel) 

SI ROLE BAGH—Lat, 88°. Long. 75° 45'. Elev. 

A government garden and village, situated on the right bank of the Nerd 
river, about 2 miles north-west of Badrawdr. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Hindus, and number 16 families. The 
Wazirs Budduuju and Nowrung, who were in the service of the Mahardja 
of Kashmir, and are now his pensioners, reside in tins village. 

The Nerd is bridged below Sirole Bagb. 

SIRPATI—Lat. 82“ 42'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A village in the district of Basaoli, situated on the slopes of the mountains 
about 2 miles south-east of Bani. It contains five or six houses inhabited 
by Hindus, and is surrounded with cultivation. 

SIRSIR LA PASS oa SARSAR PASS— 

Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 76° 52'. Elev. 16,872'. 

Is crossed between Futtoksir and Hofata on the route from Kishtwar to 
Ldh, vid Zanskar. After leaving the cultivation at Futtoksir the road 
leads up a barren stony valley, following the course of a Binall stream, 
almost to its source. The ascent from this point to the top is steep. 
Dama (Tibetan furze) plentiful. The descent is rapid down a deep stony 
valley, generally at some height above the stream, to the village of Hofata. 
( Thomson — Drew.) 

SITALWAN on PUTIKAN PASS— 

Lat. 34° 36 . Long. 74° 13 . Elev. 0,500', approx. 

A pass connecting Aora in the Uttar pargana with Dudnial in Upper 
Dra war. 

On the Kashmir side, the last 1,500 feet of the ascent is very steep 
indeed, and must be nearly impassable in wet weather for ponies. The descent 
on the Drawar side .is steep for a short way, and then becomes easy, but 
much blocked with fallen trees, and frequently crossing the stream. 

This road may be at present considered impassable for laden animals. 

From the top of the puss, roads run along the top of the ridge, which 
is very sharp, in both directions. Putikan seems to be the Gujar’s name for 
the pass. (Aylmer.) 

SlUL—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A village in the Zainagir pargana, situated near the left bank of tbe 
Pohru river, about 5 miles north-west of Sopur, by the side of the road 
leading towards the Loldb valley and Shalurah. Tbe river is usually 
fordable at this point, but when iu flood, a ferry boat plies. 

Just to the north of the village there is a deep tialct, which is bridged. 

Sidi contains a masjid, and about 25 houses inhabited by zamindars. 
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Some fine trees shade the village and the ziarat of Baba Sahib, whieh lies 
by the side of the path. 

SKARDU— 

One of the ilarkas of the wazirat of Skardu. It occupies the whole of the 
Skardu plain (#.»>.) and the slopes and valleys of the neighbouring mountains. 
The inhabitants are as follows :— 


Shiu (Astori Dialect. | 

Yaahkim. 

Dum. 

Haiti. 1 

Kashmir. 

6'5 per cent. 

1-6 per cent. 

A few families. 

_ 

The reinaiuder. 

One or two vilage.. 


(BiddulpA,) 

There are roads on both banks of the Indus, and they are, generally 
speaking, good and passable by baggasre animals (except on the left bank 
between Basho and Katsura). The two roads from Katsura to Astor, vid 
the Banokla and the Alumpila, are said not to be passable for laden animals. 

Two roads lead direct from Skardu to the Deosai plains, viz., vidthe 
Satpdr defile and the Burjfla. 

The Indus is crossed by boats just above and below Skardu. I only 
saw one boat at each ferry, they are strongly made and can carry about 30 
men at a trip. 

The climate is said to resemble that of the Kashmir valley. 


Particulars of the Jlarka of Skardu. 


Pargana. 

loused. 

Sheep. 

Worses. 

lorned 

cattle. 



liman, 


190 

604 


122 




Wulding . 

115 

250 


102 



Ditto, 

N«rh 

201 

507 


102 

... 


Bight bank of Indus. 

Shipari Niki 

106 

380 


90 

... 


Left bank of Indus. 

Gebnl Tobukpa . 

U4 

272 


74 

... 


Ditto. 

Chanda . . . 

135 

322 

10 

92 



Ditto. 

Pbiaarthang 

94 

250 

3 

111 

... 


Ditto. 

Kepebung 

112 

208 

2 

94 



Ditto. 

Turgu 

80 

134 


92 

... 


Ditto. 

S&tp&VA 

71 

204 

5 

95 



Ditto. 

KomAra 

803 

675 

8 

104 

... 


Bight bank of Indus. 

Kuardo 

809 

462 

3 

231 

... 


Ditto. 

Tsurri Hragardo . 

118 

352 


93 

... 

... 

Ditto. 

Shigari BAri 

117 

306 

8 

116 

... 


Left bank of Indus. 

Gmnaskardu 

126 

365 

3 

92 



Ditto. 

Brokpmnagfo T&ttd&l , 

129 

450 

2 

138 



Ditto. 

Tingjos 

80 

230 

2 

81 



Ditto. 

llaesho 

150 

610 

14 

211 

... 


Ditto. 

Katzurah , 

120 

415 

10 


... 


Ditto. 

Hota 

60 

305 

1 



... 

Ditto. 

RAnga . . 

60 

230 

2 


... 


Ditto. 

KAtpAnA 

30 

102 

1 




Ditto. 

Tsondus 

30 

80 

... 

62 


... 

Ditto. 

Total 

2,875 

7,573 

91 

2,532 

... 

- 



(Authority —Wazir of Skardu.) (Aylmer.) 
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SKARDtf—Lat. 35° 18'. Long. 75° W. Elev. 7,440'. 

The principal place in Baltistdn. The name is written Skar-mDo oi 
Skar-mamDo, and is so pronounced by the people. Iskardo is a cock 
neyism of the Kashmiris, for no Musalman can pronounce the doubh 
consonants in s. 

The name Skardu means either the “ enclosed place ” or, more pro¬ 
bably, the “ starry place.” 

Vigne states that the Bhotis of Ladak call it Sagar-khoad (properly 
Skar-h God) which is only a variety of the Lama; for Skar*kod meani 
simply the “ starry building.” ( Cunningham .) 

The Dogra soldiers always call the place Kardd, but the true name, a i 
written By the Tibetans, is Skardu. 

Skardu is situated on the left bank of the river Indus; it occupies 
a nearly level plain of fine alluvial clay elevated 150 feet above tht 
river, and extending from one of two isolated rocks, which overhangs the 
Indus towards the mountains on the south side of the valley. This rock 
rises to a height of 1,000 feet above the river. The neighbourhood of the 
rock of Skardu was doubtless selected as the site of the principal town oi 
the kingdom of Baltistan from the advantages it afforded as a place of 
defence. 

The place marked on the map as ‘ Skardu 1 is practically coincident with 
Wulding ( q.v .), one of the parganas forming the ilarka of Skardu ( q.v .) 

The name ‘Skardu’ seems-only to be applied to the ilarka by the 
inhabitants, the “ Kila ” being generally used to distinguish the houses 
and offices near the fort. 

Many of the houses are well built, of unbnrnt bricks in a frame¬ 
work of wood, being often of two stories. Latticed windows, covered 
with paper or small plates of mica, are also common. The roofs are all 
flat and covered with mud, beaten hard. 

Formerly, the palace of the rSjas of Skardu stood at the edge of the 
plateau where the rock rises from it; now the ruins only remain, little more 
than the foundations and some vaulted chambers. The palace was dis¬ 
mantled on the taking of Skardu by the Maharaja Gulab Singh’s troops. 
It is approached by a steep zig-zag path, travevsed by gateways and wooden 
defences, several of which are also disposed in such parts of the sides of 
the rock as require to be strengthened. Skardu is the residence of the 
Wazir of Baltistfiu. 

The population in the immediate neighbourhood of <he rock is not 
so extensive as that of some of the more remote villages in the valley. 
Exclusive of the garrison and officials, it probably does not exceed 
900. It is said to include 2 shawl merchants, 10 shal-bafs, 7 Pan¬ 
dits, 13 shop-keepers, 2 smiths, 2 carpenters, 10 boatmeu, &c., &o. There 
is a small baz&r at Skardu; the shop-keepers being all or nearly all 
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Kashmiris who have settled; others of the same nation are occupied in 
weaving: pashmina, for which the pashm is brought from Ladak. 

To the right and left of the rocky hill, on which Skardu stands, 
two small streams have excavated for themselves out of the soft clay, 
deep and wide ravines, which are covered with coarse gravel, and are 
faced by more or less steep banks of clay or sand. The surface of the 
platform on which all the cultivated ground lies is watered by means of 
artificial canals, brought from a distance of nearly 2 miles, from the 
point where the streams issue from the hills. An aqueduct or canal extends 
in a direct line from the palace towards the mountains, a distance of 
at least a mile. It is a massive work, consisting of two walls, raised 
perhaps 15 feet above the level of the plain, and built of very large blocks of 
hewn stone. The intervening space is filled with earth. At present a small 
conduit, a foot or so wide, brings all the water that is required for the use 
of the inhabitants of Skardu, but a very large quantity might be conveyed 
along the aqueduct, and the work is so Btrong and substantial that very 
little repair would be required to restore it to its original condition. The 
lacustrine clay formation occurs in great quantity throughout the valley 
of Skardu, and is nowhere seen in greater perfection than in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of the town, where the cliffs facing the Indus, and 
those along the little lateral streams which descend from the south, exhibit 
an abundance of the sections of these beds. The height of the cliffs is very 
variable: hut it is seldom less than 30 feet, and to the east of tha town i» 
as much as 100 feet. In many places, near the rock of Skardu, the beds 
are very irregular, undulating a good deal, and at times exhibiting very 
remarkable flexures, 

“ Telegraph .”—The telegraph is now opened to Dras, whence messages 
for Srinagar have to be sent over the Zogi La as far as Sonamarg by coolies. 
It is said to work well. 

There is a line much out of repair as far as Tak, and between Tak and 
Bunji the old posts of the disused line only remain. 

“ Postal arrangements .”—The d&k comes from Srinagar via Zogi La and 
Drds. In summer it is very regular, but in winter, for three months, it is 
very uncertain, sometimes taking nearly a month. The Civil and Military 
Gazette of the 14th June reached me on the 25th June 1888. There is no 
regular post to Astor and Rondu. 

“ Fortifications, fyc .”—The forts are three in number— 

X.—The new fort is situated about half-way up the south-east spur of 
the detached hill " Nausho,” which is inaccessible except in a few places. 
It is approached by a zig-zag path from the south. The main body of the 
fort is at one level, but the keep is 30 or 40 feet higher. It was begun a 
few years ago, and is not yet (1888) finished. The main walls are 4 feet 
thick, and vary in height from 15 to 25 feet. They consist of stone rubble 
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in bad mortar, strengthened by layers of squared timbers. The trace is as 
shown in Fig. I. There are covered casemates behind the walls with a 
parapet on top (Figs. 2 and 8). These casemates have loopholes through 
the front walls. The loopholes are high vertical slits, huge inside and 
narrow outside. -The flanks at the west end consist of separate loopholed 
rooms, rising one above the other and provided with doors. 

There is an exit door from the keep. The main entrance is to the south, 
and consists of a strong pair of wooden doors. A tank is being excavated 
to contain water. 

There is no doubt that " Nausho" is accessible, especially from the 
north-east. The “accessible” nullah (Fig. I) is well commanded. The 
fort is commanded from the point marked * (Fig. 5), and from the 
detuched hill of Broksho, which could be made accessible. Broksho is 
under 2 miles away, while point * is only $ mile. Kiflemen could also 
climb the crags directly above the fort. A^ouple of small works well 
placed would render Nausho inaccessible. 

The wall of the fort would not stand long against mountain guns; but 
if properly provisioned, the fort could hold out a long time against infantry 
only. 

At preseut (1888), there are no guns or garrison, and work has been 
■topped. The retention of the old wooden building inside is decidedly 
foolish. 

II.—There are two other forts (Fig. 5j — 

The square one is comparatively new, SO by 60, with bastions at the 
corners, along the inside of the walls are sheds for the troops and govern¬ 
ment stores, while there is a low square building in the centre. The 
armament consists of three small field pieces, about 2-inch bore, and a few 

aher-bachas. 

The other fort is very ancient and is situated on a mound about 40 
feet high. It is falling into ruins. The neighbouring mound is some¬ 
what higher than the mound on which it stands. Neither of these forts 
coaid show any resistance if attacked. 

The usual garrison of Skardu is said to consist of two regiments and 
20 or 80 artillery men. Probably 1,000 men all told. There is 6aid to be 
■ lot of gram always stored in Skardu. Probable amount is under 10,000 
maunds (katoba). 

There are a good many places round where a force might be encamped. 
Water and supplies are plentiful. Fuel is rather scarce. 

Strategical importance .—Skardil should form the “ reserve ” point for 
the whole Gilgit frontier for the following reasons: — 

(a) If properly fortified it could be rendered impregnable. 

(S) The approaches are such that an advancing force could easily be 
resisted, while its commanding position on the flank of any force 
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advancing on Srinagar from the L6h or Qilgit aide, render it a 
source of groat danger to the enemy. 

(c) It is situated in the most fertile portion of Baltist&n, the only 

locality north of the great Himalayan range which can produce 
a crop in excess of the requirements of the civil population. 

(d) Communications with tiilgit and Leh are always open, and the 

Zogi La which connects it with Srinagar is easier in winter than 
any of the other main Himalayan passes. 

(«) The climate is good, neither heat nor cold being excessive. 

(/) It commands the group of difficult passes leading from the north 
into the Shigar valley, which, although of little importance now 
may at any time become easier. 

It may be urged against reason (£) that the road down the Indus is 
supremely bad. This is true, but I think the difficulties of making a new 
road passable for baggage animals are not great, and would mainly con¬ 
sist iu blasting at some 45 rocky projecting capes. The road would fol¬ 
low the right bank all the way. An efficient ferry service or a flying 
bridge would have to be provided at Skardu. The same remarks apply 
generally to the road towards L£h. {Yigne — Drew — Thornton— -Aylmer.) 

SKARDTJ PLAIN— 

A plain formed at the meeting of the rivers Shigar and Indus. At this 
meeting of the waters, the valley (which in the course of the Indus both 
above and below is extremely narrow), is widened. There is left between 
the mountains a curving, crescent-shaped plain, in length 20 miles, in width 
varying from 1 mile to 5. In the widest part are two isolated bills 
about 1,000 feet in height; between these flow the Indus. By far the most 
part of the Skardu plain is uncultivated; it is a waste of sand and stones ; 
there is a space in flood-time covered by the waters ; then over some square 
miles sand is blown, making it hopeless for cultivation; last are the stony 
tracts belonging to the alluvial fans of streams that flow down from the 
southern range of mountains. Cultivation, however, is limited more by 
the supply of water than by the barrenness of the soil, for where irri¬ 
gation can be applied, very hopeless-looking ground will yield crops. The 
water of the large rivers is seldom available, but the side streams, coining 
from a high level, can be led over the alluvial plateaus; these, then, make 
real oases, though of small area, surrounded by the yellow sands ; plentiful 
crops come up, and innumerable fruit trees flourish in them. The abandonee 
of fruit in this country makes up in a great measure for the scarceness 
of the pasture, aud the consequent small amount of live-stock that can 
be reared. One here seldom sees a large flock of goats and sheep. By 
the sale of dried fruit in place of the produce of flocks and-herds, the 
luxuries from outside are purchased, or the cash necessary for taxes 
acquired. 
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Bounding tbe valley on the south and south-west, is a grand line, 
or broken wall o£ mountains, rising into high-peaked rock masses. 
This crescent of hills extends from one narrow gorge, whence issues 
the river into the plain, to the other lower gorge, where the valley 
is again closed to view. On tlie north side the mountains are more 
broken. One line comes from the north-west, and ends in a great rocky 
mass just opposite Skardu. Then comes the valley of the Shigar river, 
and, at its further side, some low, broken hills, backed by spurs from very 
lofty mountains. The mountains are of bare rock, here and there only ) 
on the upper slopes, is a little grass—a patch of thin pasture. In all parts 
they are steep ; in great part they are precipitous. These mountains rise to 
a height of 10,000 feet above the plain. Skardu itself is out on the plain. 
Ever subject to the great cataclysms of the Indus and its tributaries, 
more especially from the side of Nubra and Shigar, with their glacial 
sources, the plain of Skardu has undergone great changes even within the 
memory of man. The waters from many sources wash in here, and spread 
themselves over the plain, and any obstruction in the narrow gorge towards 
Kondu retains them. This happened in 1841, when a great flood from the 
NubiA river did irreparable damage. (Drew.) 

SKEW on SKIfJ—Lat. 34°. Long. 77° 20'. Elev. 11,130'. 

A village on the right bank of the Zanskar river, at the junction of the 
Markha stream and at the south-west base of the Knnda La. It is passed 
on one of the routes from Padain to Leh, between Markha and Ram bale. 
It belongs to the kardari of Hcmis (Ladak). ( Moorcrojt — Aylmer.) 

SKIRBUCIIAN— 

A kardari or collectorate of the province of Ladak. It contains the fol¬ 
lowing villages 

Khalsi, Sending, Dumkhnr, Skirbuehan, Tukmachik, Hanugoma, Hanu 
Yogma, and Dali. 

The cash revenue is about R8,000, besides taxes in kind. This is the 
warmest part of Ladak ; fruit trees abound, especially walnuts, apricots, 
and some mulberry trees. (Aylmer!) 

SK1RBUCHAN—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 76° 43'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of tbe Indus, 16 miles below Khalsi. It is a 
halting-place on the route from Leh to Skardu vtd Chorbat. A wide 
expanse of cultivation here on the river banks. It is said to contain 100 
houses. (Drew — Aylmer.) 

SKOR.OLA—Lat. 35° 34'. Long. 75° 53'. Elev. 

A pass connecting the Shigar valley with Asltorle in the Braldu valley. 
The ascent from the Shigar side is said to be very stiff. This pass opens 
in the beginning of July for foot passengers. (Aylmer,) 
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SNIMO or NIMO— 

A kardari or collectorate of the province of Ladak. It contains three 
villages, namely, Snimo or Nimo (120 houses), Basgo (150 houses), and 
Nay (80 houses). The cash revenue is about B2,000 a year, besides taxes 
in kind. Average height about 10,000 feet. Crops, fruit trees, and vege¬ 
tables are better than near Leh. ( Aylmer — Eodha Ktshen.) 

SNIMO or NIMO—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 77° 20'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, 18 miles below Leh, and opposite 
the junction of the Zanskar river. It is passed on the route from Srinagar 
to L6h, 14 miles above Saspul. There is an open cultivated plain here, 
several hundred feet above the level of the river. Snimo is very hot in 
summer, whilst in winter the cold is so severe that the river may be crossed 
on the ice. There is a rest-house. ( Bellew — Henderson — Aylmer.'] 

SNURLA or NURLA—Lat. 34° 16'. Long. 77° 1'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, about 45 miles below Leh, and 
6 above the bridge at Klialsi. It is a halting-place on the route from 
Srinagar to Leh. There are two roads to the latter— 

(1) The upper road via Hem is Shukpa. (The route is never used 

and the road is not kept in repair.) 

(2) The lower road up right bank of the Indus and past Saspul. 

They unite at Saspul. 

The cultivation here is extensive on a gravelly soil, and owing to its 
sheltered position, fruit trees grow well; also poplars, willows, and the 
sersing or elceagnus , The Indus here flows through a narrow rocky chan¬ 
nel, but the road along its right bank is good. In January it was 
frozen over, and Mr. Drew was able to ride up for a mile or two towards 
L6h on the ice. There is a rest-house; the village consists of 20 houses. 

( Drew — Bellew — Aylmer.) 

SOD or SOTH —Tide “ Pashkyum.” 

SOF—Lat. 83° 37'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A village situated on the north side of the Bring pargana, at the month of 
a little valley, which is traversed by paths leading into the Nowbug Nai 
and to the Kuthar pargana. It contains some shady trees; among them 
a very fine chunar, measuring more than 26 feet in girth at 6 feet above 
the ground. 

The village of Sof is famous for its iron-works. Vigne was informed 
that veins of lead, copper, silver, and even gold were known to exist in the 
long grass-covered hills in the neighbourhood; but the iron alone is 
worked. 

The lead is found in very small quantities in an oxide. Copper, he 
was told, was found in five or six^places, and silver with it, but the veins 
have not been worked since the time of Abdulla Khan, governor of Kash¬ 
mir, who made himself independent of his master, Timur Shah, of Kdbul. 
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The Emperor Jahangir granted theBe mines to a private individual, 
hut in the time of the Pathans they had devolved upon the Amir, 

The rock in which the ore is found appears to be of limestone. The 
mines, which are not sunk vertically, but run horizontally into the side of 
the hill, are situated on the bare slope of a grassy mountain, from which 
the rock crops up in places. They lie to the west of the village, the nearest 
at a distance of about a mile and a half, and extend in a line up the hill¬ 
side at intervals of not more -than three or four yards apart; there is 
nothing to mark their position but a small heap of rubbish at the mouth. 

To enter the mine first reached, it was necessary to let oneself down 
perpendicularly about 8 feet, and bending under a rock, a further descent 
of 10 or 15 feet was made by muddy steps beneath a ceiling of smooth 
rock; the mine then shelved down gradually iuto the hill side; here and 
there were perpendicular drops of a few feet, where steps were made with 
branches of trees. The total length of the gallery may be supposed to 
have been about 50 yards; the width of the passage was never more than 
8 feet, the height being about as much, but in places the roof was so low 
as to necessitate dragging oneself along on bands and knees; at the ex¬ 
treme end the movements of the miner were facilitated by a hole dug for 
his legs. Gallery frames are not used, hut at intervals the sides of the 
roof were supported by rough branches of trees. 

Accidents in the mines are exceedingly rare, but now and then occur, 
either from the roofs falling in or from asphyxia. Explosions from fire¬ 
damp are unknown, which is probably owing to the very limited extent of 
the rnineB, which are never carried far from the surface, hut radiate in 
several directions from one entrance. 

The miners use an ordinary diioa, that is, a wick placed in a saucer of 
oil to light them at their work. The tools employed are few and simple, 
consisting of two hammers, one with a blunt and heavy head, the other 
pointed and lighter; there is also an axe required for clearing away the 
surface jungle and cutting wood for charcoal, and a small double-headed 
flat hammer, which is used for pounding the ore. 

Three men are employed in each mine or gallery; the first mines, the 
second collects the ore in baskets, which the third conveys to the mouth 
of the pit. An old man, called the ustdd or master, selects the spot 
where new mines are to be commenced on the old ones becoming exhausted. 
The present holder of the office is said to be nearly 100 years old. 

The mokuddum distributes to each man his claim or allotment; some 
claims have been worked 80 years by tbe same family. 

The day’s yield is carried home by the miners on their backs in stout 
wicker baskets, and is stored in a shed attached to the house. 

The charcoal used in the furnace is either prepared and carried by the 
miners themselves, or they employ coolies to bring it from the forest. Tbe 
mining season commences in June, and continues until the falls of snow in 
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November put a stop to the operations. The four winter months are 
devoted to smelting the ore which has been collected during the summer 
and autumD; in the spring, mining pursuits are suspended, and the in* 
habitants of the village devote themselves to agriculture, preparing for the 
rice crop, upon which equally with their other gains, their subsistence 
depends. 

The operation of smelting the ore is thus performed. In the rough 
timber shed in which the iron has been stored, together with supplies of 
charcoal, is a furnace in the shape of a small chimney, about 8 feet high 
and 18 inches in diameter at tljg top, widening towards the base; in addi¬ 
tion to the opening in front of the bottom of the furnace to permit of the 
escape of the fused metal, there is an air-passage at each side, in which a 
pair of bellows is worked. 

The ore having been reduced to the consistency of fine gravel, is mixed 
with a flux formed of an equal part of a gamboge-coloured ochre, which 
is found in profusion in the surrounding hills at no great distance from 
Sof. Should iron of superior quality be required, the proportion of the 
flux mixed with the ore is increased from equal parts to one and a half to 
one. The ore and furnace being prepared, the process is continued as fol¬ 
lows : three baskets full of charcoal are first emptied into the furnace, and 
then two seers of the ore and flux; over thiB again are placed charcoal and 
ore in alternate layers of 6 seers each, until the furnace is full. The fire 
is then lighted and maintained for 24 hours, the furnace being replenished 
with a trak (6 seers) of charcoal and of the prepared ore alternately. 
When fused, the clean iron, on escaping from the furnace, sinks to the 
bottom, and the refuse remaining on tbe top is raked off. The outturn 
is about 12 trfiks or 72 seers of clean iron. 

The mokuddum has a contract with the government, whereby he en¬ 
gages to supply 800 kharwars of iron (11,520 Ib)-annually; three-quarters 
of this amount he calculates on obtaining from the Sof mines, and the 
remainder from Kothair and Pushru, in the Kuthar pargana. Should there 
be any surplus, the amount, if considerable, is put by to meet next year's 
engagment; if otherwise, he tries to dispose of it on the spot. 

The nomiual price paid by the government is B25 (chilki) per 
khnrwfir; but the contractor states that out of this sum only B14 reach his 
hands, the rest being swallowed up in fees and dues. From the balance 
which remains to him, tbe miners are paid by two annual disbursements. 
In the beginning of spring, ponies are sent to transport the iron which 
has been prepared during the winter, to the boats which convey it to 
Srinagar, where it is either used for State purposes, or sold at the rate of 
4 seers for a chilki rupee. 

The iron-works at Sof are the most extensive in Kashmir, and the 
quality of the ore raised at this place and in the neighbouring mines in the 
Kuthar pargana is said to be superior to that found in any other part of 
the valley. 
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SOGAM—Lat. 34° 30', Long. 74° 25'. Elev. 

A considerable village beautifully situated on the southern slopes of the 
Lolab valley, about 8 miles west of Lalpur. 

Moorcroft states that the houses are mostly constructed of small trees, 
coarsely dove-tailed together, and coated with rough plaster inside; A flat 
planking is laid over the top, resting on the walls, and above that a sloping 
roof, open at the ends, the space being either filled with dry grass or 
serving to give shelter to the poultry. The interior is divided by partitions 
of plastered wicker-work into three or four small, dark, and dirty apart¬ 
ments; he further adds that the inhabitants were almost in a savage state ; 
the men were in general tall and robust, the women haggard and ill-look- 
ing. 

This village was at one time the capital of the pargana; even now the 
houses are very far apart, covering more ground than Lalpur. ( Moor¬ 
croft — Montgomerie.) 

SOL—Lat. 33° 13'. Long76 ff 16\ Elev. 

A' village of some size, situated on the right bank of the Chandra 
BhXga river, between Golabgarh and Ashdari, on the road from Kishtwar 
to Lahoul. Beneath the village there is some cultivation. 

Supplies and coolies are procurable. [Allgood—Mac/cay.) 

SOMBAL—Lat. 34° 14'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A small dirty village in tbe Sind valley, containing a masjid and five 
houses, surrounded with rice fields; it is situated on the left bank of the 
river. 

SOMBRUN—Lat. 33° 42'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

A small village iu the Kuthar pargana, situated about 2 miles east of 
Acbibal; it contains a masjid, and about six houses inhabited by zarmndars. 

There is a spring which rises near the shrine of Saiad Nizam-u-din 
Baghdadi, a saint who is supposed to have died here more than 400 years 
ago. 

The village is shaded by some fine poplar trees. 

SONA GALI—Lat. 38° 42'. Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 

The name of a pass in the range of hills lying to the south of Punch, 
which is crossed by the direct path between Punch and Kotli. This road 
is described as being rough and steep, and very little used. 

SONAMARG-Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 8,600'. 

A small village in tbe Sind valley, situated on the right bank of the 
river, at a distance of 58 miles north-east of Srinagar. There are thirteen 
houses In the village, and seven at Shitghar. A small church was erected 
here, but it was burnt down in 1880. In winter this region is deeply 
covered with snow, and then the few houses are deserted by their tenants 
excepting such as are retained here by the governor for the purpose of 
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keeping open communication with the country beyond, as this is the last 
inhabited spot in the Sind valley. It is with difficulty kept inhabited, for 
the cloudiness and showery character of the climate, combined with the 
altitude, make the growth of all crops precarious; nothing but buck¬ 
wheat (tromba) and barley (krim) will grow. In consideration of the 
difficulty of deriving a livelihood from the soil, the maharaja has released 
the inhabitants from the payment of ordinary taxes and dues, merely 
continuing the obligation to carry the post to the first village on the Dras 
side, for which service the villagers get a money payment. Indeed, the 
village has only been occupied the last 15 years, after a period of desertion 
extending over half a century. From all forced labor, and from the 
necessity of providing supplies, which would mean starvation for them¬ 
selves, they are free, though they are ready to sell for good prices. 

The Sonamarg, a beautiful undulating grassy plain, lies to the west, 
stretching for about 8 miles along the left bank of the river. The marg, 
which is triangular in shape, with the apex towards the east, is carpeted with 
a great variety of wild flowers and encompassed by lofty mountains, which 
are usually robed in snow, a magnificent grey peak of limestone at the 
north-east end rising far above the other mountains in its vicinity. 

With a good road Sonamarg would become a popular resort. The 
scenery is magnificent, and it is one of the healthiest spots in Kashmir, 
enjoying a pure, braciDg mountain air. There is a post office, and usually 
a telegraph clerk. 

The wooded spur of the Dourn Nag separates the marg on the south 
side from the pretty little valley of Tajwas, which is drained by an icy 
torrent, and has some fine glaciers above its southern side. 

Several small springs bubble up in different places in the meadow. 

The pleasantest spots for encamping are at the foot of the spur on the 
south side, or in the fringe of forest which bounds its western extremity. 
Supplies and coolies are obtained with very great difficulty, owing to the 
sparseness of the population. Coolies and ponies cau be obtained from 
Gund or Gagangir. 

The air is always fresh and cool. 

13th July . Ther. 6 0 a.m.'55 0 ; 6 0 p. m. 65°. 

14th „ . „ 5-30 A,m. 56°; 7-30 p.m. 65°. 

The Dras road traverses the plain crossing to the right bank of the river 
by a bridge at its eastern extremity, above the village of Sonamarg. 

The Tilail valley may he reached by a footpath from the west end of 
the marg; the distance is five marches: there is also said to be a path from 
the Ibrdhim Khan Gbari, near the village of Sonamarg, which crosses the 
range by the Niligrar and Nilinai valleys, joining the road between Tilail 
aud Dras. The Zojila (11,300) can easily be visited in one day from 
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Sonamarg, ( Bales — Brew — Girdlestone—Bellew — Cowley—Lambert — 

Wingate.) 

SONAMULA—Lat. 84° 28'. Long. 74 Q 12'. Elev. 

A small village containing four houses inhabited by zamfndars, situated 
at the edge of the forest, about 8 miles south-east of Shalurah to the west of 
the road leading towards Sopur. 

SONAsA ft NAG—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A small lake situated amid the mountains at the north-eastern extremity of 
Dachinpara, about 2 miles south-west of the Sbrsba N6g. It lies midway 
between Palgam and the village of Suknis, in the Maru Wardwau Valley, 
the path traversing its western bank. ( Montgomerie .) 

SONBAI-Lat. 32° 53'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 12,418'. 

The name of a lofty mountain in the range forming the boundary 
between the province of Badrawar and the hill state of Chamba; it lies 
between the Chatardhar aud Padri passes, and its summit is usually covered 
with snow. 

The natives have a legend that in bygone ages a stream flowed froiB 
this mountain, in which gold was found, but that another mountain fell on 
the top of it, and though the source may still be traced, it yields no gold. 

SONGU—Lat 33° 31'. Long. 75° 19'. Elev. 

A small village in the Shahabdd valley, situated on the stream which 
•flows from the Vetaritlar springs, about 3 miles north-west of Vernag. 

SOPtJR—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 74° 81'. Elev. 

A large town built upon both banks of the Jbelam, a few miles below 
the spot where it leaves the Wular lake. 

It is the ancient Surpura founded in the reign of Avanti Varmma by 
bis minister Sura, on the site of the still more ancient Kdmbuva. 

It is connected with Srinagar by the Naru canal, which was constructed 
in very early times to avoid the necessity of crossing the dangerous Wular 
lake through which the main stream of the Jhelam flows, and when the 
river is high enough, boats go to Sbfidipur by this canal. 

The journey by boat from Sopur to Srinagar occupies about 14 hours, 
and to Baramula about 8$ hours, the return passage taking nearly twice as 
long. 

The Karnao valley may be reached from Sopur by a path through the 
Tutmari Gali, or by way of Shalurah and the Nattishannar Gali, which is 
the route usually adopted. The distance by land from Sopur to Bandipura 
is about 16 miles, and the road is mostly smooth and level, following the 
northern shores of the Wular lake. 

There is likewise an excellent road to the Gulmarg, which lies on the 
slopes of the mountains about 17 miles to the south-west; it is considered 
two stages. 
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Sopur contains about 1,600 houses in all, and a large bazar; among the 
population ate a few shal-bafs and numerous artizans and tradtera. With 
the exception of SO families of pandits and other government servants, 
the inhabitants are all Muhammadans. The houses are much dilapidated, 
and the streets narrow and crooked. 

Sopur is the head-quarters of the Kamraj or Wular lake zillah, and 
likewise contains a thana; the residence of the thanadar is in the fort. 
That portion of the town lying on the left bank of the river is built on the 
narrow strip of high ground by the water's edge, and is surrounded by a 
morass. There is a telegraoh office. 

The two portions of the town are united by a bridge, 108 yards long, with 
three intermediate piers and 17 feet wide. Dr. Ince states that the average 
depth of water beneath is 28 feet. The entrance of the bridge on the south 
side is through a large brick building, the upper storiesof which are occupied 
as government offices; the remains of the fort is at the other end. 

Below the bridge, on the right bank, there is a Hindu temple, with a 
large Ungam outside it, and nearly opposite on the other side of the river 
there is a pretty mosque with gilded spires. 

Sopur contains a custom-house ; and there are numerous and extensive 
government granaries, especially on the right bank of the river. 

The laradarl is situated about half a mile north-east of the town, in the 
suburb of Chinkipur, on the right bank of the river; and to the south-west 
of the same side of the town, there is a government garden called Hari Singh 
Bagh, which contains a well; but the water is said to be bad. 

In 1885 the fort was destroyed by an earthquake. Sopur is a famous 
fishing place. ( Bates — Jones — Wingate.) 

SORA—Lat. 86° 1' 9". Long. Elev. 14,000'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash, in the broad 
valley at the foot of the eastern Kuenlun range, and below the great bend 
the Karakash makes to the north-west. It is a halting-place on the eastern 
Changchenmo route. CampiDg ground good. Fuel and grass abundant. 
Ground covered with natural salt pans. 

A road leads from here north-east crossing the Kuenlun by the Yangi 
or Elohi Dfwan pass to Khotan, distant 160 miles, or eleven marches. 
{Trotter.) 

SORTUNG—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev, 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, a few miles south-east 
of Srinagar. There are some fine cbunar trees by the edge of the stream, 
shading the shrine of Zair Maj-i-Hund. 

SOWAND—Lat. 33° 8'. Long. 76° 87'. Elev. 

A small village in Badrawar, containing about six houses, situated on 
th^right bank of the Chandra Bbdga, just above the junction of the Nerd ; 
it lies near the foot of the spur in the* angle formed between the two 
streams. The Neru is bridged below the village. 
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SOWAR t»a CHIRI—Lat, 84 6 . Long. 78° 85'. Elev. 

A camping^ground on the Changchenuio route, 18 miles from Tanks 
and 15 from Chagra, and about 6 miles west of the Pangong lake. Road 
from Tankse good. Slight ascent up a ravine the whole way. Muglib 
passed at 7 miles. Camp on banks of a small fresh-water lake. Grass and 
fuel plentiful. No houses here. The mountains on either side abound with 
wild goats (snapo). [Johnson.) 

SOWLEH—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A small village 173 miles from L^h. Supplies procurable in the neigh, 
bourhood, Fuel rather scarce. 

SPANMIK—Lat. 83° 55'. Long. 78° 32'. Elev. about 14,000. 

A small village of one or two houses, on the western shore of the Pangong 
lake. It lies half way between Lukung and Maug. Grass and fuel 
plentiful. {Drew—Reynolds.) 

SPANPUK—Lat 34°37'. Long. 77° 30'. Elev. 

A village of 15 houses on the left bank of the Shyok, in Nubra (Lad£k). 
It is passed on the Leli-Skiirdu (vid the Shyok) route. It is said to possess 
a couple of houses, a dozen horned cattle, and a hundred sheep and goats 
[Aylmer,) 

SPlTl—Lat. Long. Elev. 

Formerly a district of Ladak, but now attached to British India; lies 
south of Rupshu, and the Tsomorari lake. A route leads from it into 
Laddk vid the Parang.La, striking Ladak territory at Narbu Sumdo 
camp. 

SRINAGAR—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74" 50'. Elev. 5,250'. 

The capital of Kashmir, is situated on the river Jhelam, about midway 
from either end of the valley, to the west of a spur which jut® down from 
the chain of mountains forming its northern boundary. 

Srinagar is the aucient and present name of the city. On account of 
being a Hindu name, it was disused during the time the Muhammadans 
were rulers, and for some hundreds of years the city was called by the same 
name as the country, that is,“ Kashmir." Accordingly, we find that Bernier 
in Aurangzeb's time, and Foreter, who travelled in this country in 1783, use 
the name of Kashmir, and not Srinagar. But when the Sikhs conquered 
Kashmir they restored the old Hindu name, and Srinagar, the town has 
since been generally called, though in the mouths of some Muhammadans 
it is still Kashmir; its present appellation is generally supposed to signify 
u the town of Surya, or the sun,” or it may be derived from Sri, or Shrf, a 
title of Laksbmi, the wife of Vishnu, and goddess of prosperity, and 
means the ' fortunate city.' 
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The town is built on a strip of dry ground, which stretches north and 
south, and is intersected by the Jhelum; on the other sides it is environed 
by shallow lakes and swamps. 

The banks of tlie river are low, and the ground on which the city 
stands is level. The Jhelum makes a long bend through the town, and it is 
likewise intersected by numerous canals and water-courses. 

The Hari Parbat hill, which is crowned with a fort, dominates the pity 
from its north-east corner, and it is likewise commanded from the south¬ 
east at a distance of about 2 miles by a rocky eminenoe called the T»kbt-i- 
Sulfman. 

The town extends for about S miles along both sides of the Jhtlnm, 
being little more than a mile across at its broadest point; the greater 
portion is situated on the right bank of the river. 

The following table shows the number of marches and the estimated dis¬ 
tance in miles from Srinagar to some of the principal places:— 


To 

.Number 

of 

noarohei. 

dlitance 

Id niin. 

Hbmabbs. 

1, Buramdla 

2 

81 

By road; journey by boat octuple# about 
14 hours. 

2. Bhimbar 

13 

150 ' 

By the Plr Panj41 pans. 

3. Islamab&d . . 

2 

85 1 

By road ; journey by -boat ooeupiea about 

28 hours. 

4. Jamu .... 

11 

183 

By the BamihAl pass. 

6. d'helam 

15 

192 ' 

By Ptinch. 

6. KiahtwAr 

7 

m i 

By the Manbal pace. 

7. Uh . 

19 

254 

By the Uraa road. 

8. Mozafarabtfd 

8 

114 

By the right bank of the Jhdlum. 

9. Marl 

12 

135 

By old road; by new road, 18 matches. 

10. Shnpion . . 

2 

29 

By the Plr PanjAl pass. 

11. Sialk6t 

18 

195 

12. Simla .... 

39 

471 

By Kulu, Chainba, and BadrawAr. 

13. Simla .... 

81 

362 

By Kaugra and Ghamba. 

14. Sk&rdri 

11 

loO 

By Deosai, 

16. Skardii 

19 

240 

By the DrAs road. 

J6. Sopdr . 

■ 

30 

; 

By road; journey "by boat oocupiee about 
10 hours. 


The town of Srinagar has been likened to an eastern Venice, the 
plaoe being interseeted with canals in -every direction, and the houses 
built out of the water. 

They are chiefly constructed of unburot brick-work, built up in frames 
of wood; the walls seldom exceed a single bride in tbiokness, so that, but 
for the wooden frame-work, these habitations would not be very safe ; they 
are generally two or three stories high, and are mostly -in a negleoted and 
ruinous condition with broken doors or no doors at all, with shattered 
lattices, windows stopped up with boards, paper, or rags, walls out of tbs 
perpendioular, and pitched roofs threatening to fall. 
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The roofs are formed of layers of birch-bark covered with a coating of 
earth, in which seeds dropped by birds, wafted by the wind, have vegeta¬ 
ted, and they are constantly overrun with grass and flowers. 

The houses of the better class are commonly detached and surrounded 
by a wall and gardens, which latter often communicate with a canal. 

The condition of the gardens is no better than that of the buildings, 
and the whole presents a striking picture of wretchedness and decay. 

The general character of the city of Srinagar is that of a confused mass 
of ill-favored buildings, forming a complicated labyrinth of narrow and 
dirty lanes badly paved, and having a small gutter in the centre full of 
filth, banked up on each side by a border of mire. 

There are several market places and bazars in the city : that called the 
Mahardj Gunj has lately been constructed; it is a large quadrangle situated 
near the right bank of the river, above the Haili Kadal, or fifth bridge, 
and contains the shops of tho jewellers, silversmiths, and other tradesmen 
with whom European visitors usually deal. 

The poplar avenues form a remarkable featnre in the environs of Sri¬ 
nagar ; that known par excellence as the poplar avenue is on the right 
bank of the Jhelum, betwoen the south-east corner of the city near the 
Amiri Kadal aud the canal at the foot of the Takht-i-Suliman hill. It was 
planted by the Sikhs, and is rather more than a mile long. Dr. Inoe gives 
its average width as 56 feet, and states that it contains in all 1,714 trees, 
of whioh 1,699 are poplars and 15 chunars. 

There is another celebrated avenue on the left bank of the Jhelam, from 
near the west end of the Amiri Kadal to tho village of Wahtor on the road 
to Shupion ; it is about 7 miles long and 12 yards wide, lined with trees on 
both sides all tho way; these are chiefly poplars, and most of them were 
planted by the Wazir Pand iu the year 1864. 

An avenue of poplar trees likewise connects tho open space to the 
south of the Sher Garhi with the bridge which crosses the Diidh Ganga 
below the suburb of Batmdlu. There are numerous gardens on the out¬ 
skirts of the city, more especially on the banks of the Jhelum. Dilfavar 
Khan Bdgh, which was laid out originally by a Pathan of that name, is on 
the Mar canal, near the Brarinambal, in the northern portion of the 
town; it contains two small summer houses, which used to be appropriated 
to European visitors; here Baron Hiigel, Dr. Henderson, and Mr. Vigne 
lived during their stay in Srinagar in the winter of 1885. 

Opposite the Sher Garhi, on the right bank of the river, is a small 
square enclosure, containing three or four fine chundr trees, called the Ba- 
sanfc Bdgh ; it is approached from the river by a broad flight of limestone 
steps, the materials of which are said to have been brought from Hasan- 
abdd, one of the three mosques of hewn and polished stone which were 
erected at Srinagar in the time of the emperors. An inscription on the 
iakhlposh at the top of the flight of the steps records that the ghat 
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and garden were made by order of Colonel Mf&n Singh, the humane Gov¬ 
ernor of Kashmir, A. D. 1835. 

In the time of the Pathdns, the city of Srinagar was divided into, 
sixteen zillas or parishes, each being under the care and management of 
a kotwdl and other officials; these have now been reduced to twelve, 
each zilla being again sub-divided into a number of mahallasor districts. 

To each zilla there is a zilladar and a kotwdl or police officer, and in 
like manner the affairs of each mahalla are administered through a mahalla- 
ddr. 

The zilladar has but little real authority, his chief duty being to keep 
a strict watch over all bad characters, and to report any unusual occur¬ 
rence to the kotwal and the city judge. 

The following is a list of the zillas :— 

1. Drogjun includes 23 mahallas, and comprises that part of the city 
west of the Takht-i-Sulfmdn and south of the Tsont i-Kol canal. 

2. Ahlehmur includes 3 mahallas, on the right bank of the Jhelum 
north of the Tsont-i-Kol canal. 

8. Kcnyah includes 15 mahallas, north-east of Brarinambal, and the 
Mar canal. 

4. Rainawar includes 15 mahallas, west of the Dal and south-east of 
the Hari Parbat. 

6. Nawbttkb includes 21 mahallas between the Mar canal and the Hari 
Parbat. 

6. Sangin DarwAza includes 18 mahallas north and north-west of Hari 
Parbat. 

7. Zaina Kadal includes fourteen mahallas in the middle of the town, 
on both sides of the Jhelum. 

8. Buldimur includes 27 mahallas on the right bank of the Jhelum, 
at the north-west end of the town. 

9. Chutsabul includes 10 mahallas on the left hank of the Jhelum, at 
the south-west end of the town. 

10. Tashwun includes 9 mahallas on the left bank of the Jhelum. 

11. Ndrsingud includes 5 mahallas by the Kut-i-Kol canal, north 
of the Sher Garhi. 

12. Sher Gud includes four mahallas in the vicinity of the palace. 

Moorcroft, whe visited Srinagar in 1828, estimated the population 

at 210,000; the judicious and oautious Elphinstone, in the early part 
of the present oeutury, at “from 150,000 to 200,000.” By Baron 
Hugel the population of Srinagar was subsequently computed not to 
exceed 40,000. Vigne, as well as Cunningham, estimated it at 80,000— 
a diminution which the former attributed to the oppressive character of 
the Sikh rule, to which the valley had then been subject for sixteen years, 
aggravated by the successive calamities of earthquake, pestilence, and famine. 

According to the Administration Report for 1873, compiled by order of 
the mabardja, the population is 132,081, of whom 89,737 are Hindds, 
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98,766 are Muhammadans, and 178 are put down as belonging to other 
castes. 

This gives evidence of an increasing population, when compared with 
the results of the previous census taken in 1866, which were as follows 

Number of cilia* or division* of the oity 
Ditto mah&lla* or sub-division* 

Ditto houses 

Ditto shop* .... 

Population, 

Muhammadan* { ““ e ' n ; 

“{women ! ! ! .' 

- 24,857 

112,627 

The population now (1880) does not probably exceed 100,000. (Wiugatt.) 

Srinagar is the rendezvous of travelling merchants from all sideB, 
who are attracted thither by the shawls and other articles made from 
"pashm. 1 ' Besides these, Kabulis takeaway rosaries, tooth-sticks (miswak), 
and snuff boxes, and pen trays of the so-called papier-machi ware, which is 
more commonly painted wood. If their purchases are large, they pay by 
drafts, if not, in tomans, which they carry with them. The Turkist&iris bring 
tea, Chinese earthenware, musk, shawl-wool, felt, silver, ingots, horses, and 
the produce of trans-Himalayan looms j the Hindustanis, piece-goods, 
chintzes, brocades ; the inhabitants of Baltist&n, dried fruits, woollen 
mantles, and gold, in exchange for which their chief demand is rice, 
iron, and cotton stuffs. A few articles of Russian manufacture, such as 
guns, cooking vessels, and tea-urns, are imported through Badakhshan. 

(Girdlestone.) 

The people are ingenious, industrious, and persevering, and display 
much taste as silversmiths, and in the production of papier-machi articles; 
hut the more important manufactures of paper, leather, fire-arms, and otto 
of roses, for which the place was formerly much celebrated, have iu great 
measure died out. 

The river Jhelura makes one long bend through the city, and in its 
passage has been narrowed to a width of little more than 80 yards; an 
immovable barrier is thereby opposed to expansion, aud its stream is conse¬ 
quently more rapid and deeper than in any other part of the valley; its 
depth is ever varying, but the average during the season of floods is about 
18 feet, and it rushes under the bridges with considerable force. The 
embankment formerly extended from the first to the last bridge, and some 
portions of it are still perfect, but in places it has been entirely washed 
away or otherwise removed; it was chiefly composed of long regular blocks 
of Hmestooe, many of which were of very large dimensions, and amODg 
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them may be see a many blocks of carved stone, evidently portions of 
ancient Hindu temples, ruins of whieh are scattered aM over £ba- valley. 
Along the banks of the river there are also numerous remains of stone 
gh&ts or landing-stairs. After continued heavy rains, aided by the melting 
of the snows on the surrounding mountains—-floods are not uncommon— 
the waters rise very rapidly, and occasionally cause much damage. 

The river is not fordable, but boats of all sizes, up to 800 and 1,000 
maunds burthen, ply up and down it; the smaller description are pro¬ 
pelled with paddles and the larger by poles. 

'1 lie clusters of bathing-boxes moored along the margin of the stream, 
and which are met with iu almost all the villages and towns throughout 
the valley, are a noteworthy feature in the scene. 

The bridges which cross the Jheium in its passage through the city 
of Srinagar are all of the same material and picturesque form of con¬ 
struction ; they are traditionally ascribed to the period of independent 
Muhammadan rule, i.e., from A. D. 1826 to 1587, 

Their construction may be thus described. Piles are first driven to 
make a foundation, undressed deodar logs of about 25 feet in length and 
2$ or 3 feet in girth are laid about 2 feet apart, in a horizontal position, 
layer on layer, each alternate layer being at right angles with that above 
and beneath it, and this way the piers are raised to the height of 25 or 80 
feet. They are about 90 feet apart, and are spanned by long undressed 
timbers of the same wood, placed side by Bide; above, a little earth is laid 
on to make a roadway, or a double row of small timbers closely packed ig 
laid transversely across the bridge, sloping from the middle towards either 
edge. 

The piers are usually protected on their upper sides from the violence 
of floods by abutments formed of stones and piles, which present sharp 
angles to the current. 

The deodar piles in many of the bridges have remained uninjured by the 
water for several centuries. 

The following list of the bridges at Srinagar, with their dimensions, is 
extracted from Dr. Ince J s Guide Book 


No. 

Namib. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Number 
of ptere. 

AreMge depth 
.or water. 

1 

Amlrt Kadal ..... 


Feet, 

20 

5 

Feet. 

2 

Hubba Kadal ..... 

97 

24 

3 

j 

3 

Fateh Kadal ..... 

88 

17 

8 

I 

4 

Zeina Kadal ... 

96 

24 


> 18 

6 

Haili Kadal .... 

82 

17 


6 

Naya Kadal ..... 

Sofia Kadal ..... 

75 

18 



7 

no 

19 

■ 

_ 
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The Amfrf Kadal was constructed by Amir Khan, the governor of 
Kashmir, in the time of Timur Sh61i, of K6bul, and was rebuilt by Mifin 
8iugh, after having been carried away by a flood. 

The Ilubba Kadal, as well as the fourth, or Zeina Kadal bridge, until 
very lately supported a line of shops on both sides. 

The Zeina Kadal commemorates the tolerant reign of the good king 
Zein-ul-abdin, in whose lifetime it was first constructed. 

From a stone slab in the zlarat of Shdh Naimutulla, immediately 
below the Suffa Kadal, it would appear that this bridge was built by Saif 
Kb£n in A. D. 1664. 

There are also numerous small bridges over the canals in various parts 
of the city; the positions of many of them will be found recorded in the 
following descriptions of the canals. 

While the Jhelum forms the main artery of communication through 
the city of Srinagar, it is supplemented by a net*work of canals, viz., the 
Kuth-i-kol on the left bank, and the Tsont-i-kol, the Mar, and the 
Rainawari, with their branches, on the right bank. 

The Kuth*i-kol leaves the left bank of the Jhelum just north of and 
below the walls of the Sher Garbi (where there is a pucka bridge of 
three spans), and flowing beneath theTainki bridge, a kadal of two spans, 
passes the Goldb Bdgh to the west, the bank on this side being retained 
by a wall. 

At the north end of thisjgarden some masses of masonry in the channel 
indioate the remains of the Ded Kadal. 

A branch or loop to the west embraces the Diwan Kirpd Ram garden, 
and just above the zlarat of Saiad Mansur the canal bifurcates. The western 
branch, known as the Sonah-kol, is trie smaller and shallower; it skirts 
the town in a north-westerly direction, flowing under a bridge close to the 
Saiad Mansur zl&rat, and, passing on the left bank the Colonel Beja Singh 
B&gh, at the north end of which a road is carried across the canal by 
a rjcketty kdnal bridge, it then passes under the Deresb Kadal, and even¬ 
tually empties itself into the Dudh Ganga river just above the Cbutsa 
Kadal bridge, which crosses that stream about 50 yards from its junction 
with the Jhelum. Returning to the main branch of the Kuthai-kol 
canal, it passes under the Kuuyah Kadal in the vicinit y of the Diwfin Kirp£ 
R6m B&gh, and flowing beneath the Haj-rat-rin Sum bridge passes the 
garden-house of ^lirza Maihidhln on the right bank, just below which a 
shallow branch maKes a loop to the north, passing under the Sali Gulwan, 
an old masonry arch. 

The main branch, which has hitherto taken a northerly direction, now 
turns to the west, passing under the Bozager Kadal; the banks of the 
canal are now high and supported by a stone embankment, whioh is in a 
dilapidated condition ; it then passes the Malik S4bib zi&rat on the right 
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bonk ; on the left the ground is open and laid out iu vegetable gardens; 
the canal then flows under the Watal Kadal, about 70 yards beyond whioh 
it empties itself into the Jheluni, just above the Suffa Kadal, the last 
bridge. The Kuth-i-kol canal is only navigable for about four atontha 
(April to July), when the Jhelum is in flood ; for the rest of the year it 
consists for the most part of a succession of dirty puddles of stagnant 
water. When full, this canal is traversed by boats of the largest descrip* 
tion. 

That portion of the town lying on the right bank of the Jhelum is in* 
tcrsected by a labyrinth of water channels, whose only communications 
with the river is by the way of the Dal lake and the Tsont-i-kol canal, 
apropdi to which Baron Hiigel remarks that when living in the Dilaw&r 
Khan B&gh on the Mar canal, it took an hour and a half by water to 
reach the Shah Hamadan mosque on the bank of the Jhelum, the distance 
by land being only a few hundred yards. 

The Tsont-i-kol, or apple-tree canal, leaves the right bank of the Jlie- 
lnm opposite the Sher Ghari, just below the Basant Bagb; at its lower 
end it is about SO yards wide, and varies in depth from 3 to 15 feet, ac¬ 
cording to the height of the river. 

At the upper end its waters communicate with the Da! lake through 
flood-gates, which remain open when the current sets from the lake towards 
the river. During inundations of the Jhelum the flood-gates are closed on 
the first rush of water towards the lako, which is thus prevented from over¬ 
flowing the lower part of the city. The Gao Kadal crosses the canal near 
the Sher Ghari end, and it is embanked on both sides and lined with mag¬ 
nificent trees; the water is very clear, and numerous fish play amongst 
the long reeds that wave upon its edges; its surface is often covered with 
numbers of tame ducks and geese, which are the property of the maharSja. 
One of the Patban governors had it in contemplation to unite the trees on 
either bank by a kind of suspended trellis-work, and then to have planted 
vines whose fruit and brauches would have been thus supported over the 
midst of the stream ; hut his recall prevented him from carrying hia inten¬ 
tions into effeot. The length of the canal from the Jhelum to the Drog. 
jun or water-gate at the entrance of the Dal lake is about 14 mile, and fcjj* 
time occupied in traversing it in a small boat is a little more than half an 
hour. 

A branch of the Tsont-i-kol canal leads from the water-gate in a south¬ 
erly direction between the foot of the Takht-i-Sulimin and the end of the 
poplar avenue, and communicates with the Jhelum ; its mouth is closed by 
an embankment, over whioh, however, the river rises in seasons of high 
floods; this branch is known as the Sonawar canal; it frequently dries, 
and is crossed by a kadal bridge at the end of the poplar avenue. 

The Rainawar canal, or rather the net-work of water channels which 
fringes the western side of the Dal lake, is sometimes known by other names, 
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such as the Kraliyar, Dal Kotwfil, &c.» from the localities through which it 
passes. The general direction of the caual from the water-gate at the 
south-west corner of the Dal is due north, passing through the Rainawar and 
suburbs lying at the foot of the Hari Parbat. Vigne describes this canal 
as sometimes shaded by a stately chunar, sometimes bounded by a wall, 
sometimes by a meadow sloping imperceptibly to the water's edge, its 
surface covered with closely-growing lotus-leaves, through which the boats 
make their way with difficulty. 

Moorcroft says that the Rainawar canal receives at its commencement— 
where it is called also the water of Khaja-yar-bal—a small supply from the 
northward. The contents of the canal by which it is brought are fur¬ 
nished by the Sind near the village of Kanjaj passing over a platform it 
skirts the base of the hills past Gandarbal, and sends off a main branch 
into the city to fulfil one of the chief objects of its construction, the pro¬ 
vision of a supply of water to the Jama Mnsjid, to which it was led in as 
direct a line as the surface permitted. It is called the Lnkhf canal, having 
cost a lakh of rupees, and was the work of Zein-ul-abdiu; it was last 
repaired by Aurangzeb. 

Another branch of the canal goes off to the Tel-hal, on the east of the 
lake, and the rest of its water passes towards the foot of the old wall of 
Nagar, at the base of the Ilari Parbat, where it forms a broad ditch, and 
then continuing its course on the north-east unites with the Rainawar. 

In its course this canal is crossed by sundry bridges, of which the Naid 
Yar, a masonry bridge of three elegant arches, is the most noteworthy, as 
from the east end of this bridge commences the Chudur Sut, the artificial 
causeway which has been carried across the Dal. 

The Mar or snake canal may he held to flow from Naopura Kadal on 
the south-west margin of the Dal ; it passes successively the Mivza 
Muhammad AH Bagh on the right bank, the Mirza Raza Bagh on the left 
bank, and the Ded-hdba-ka-masjid on the right bank, just beyond which 
the main channel turns to the north-west, the Shehilting branch flowing 
on in a westerly direction through the Brarinambal. 

The Dilawar Khau Bagh, which in early times was appropriated as 
the residence of the European visitors to Srinagar, lies just off the main 
branch to the west, skirting which the canal enters the town and flows 
under the Nyid Kadal; the canal, which is now narrow, with high banks 
supported by masonry walls, then flows under the Bhuri Kadal, just above 
which, on the left bank, is a ghat and market for the sale of fruit and 
vegetables, the produce of the numerous gardens on the Dal. 

The canal then passes under the Sraf Kadal, which supports a row of 
shops, the office of the daroga of the dagshali being on the left bank, just 
below it; it then flows beneath the Kadi Kadal, on the left of which bridge 
is the Mir Nazak Sahib zf&rat. Between these two bridges the retaining 
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walls of the canal have been largely supplied with stones from mined 
Hindu temples; these relics abound particularly on the right bank, on 
which bank is the Kamangharpura, a Sbia quarter of the city inhabited 
by the wealthiest of that sect. 

The canal then flows beneath the Raza Ver Kadal, passing through the 
Batsmahal; the residence of Mirza Abdul Karim on the left bank being 
connected with his garden on the right bank by a rustic wooden bridge 
clothed with vines; it then passes the zidrat of Saiad Sorkhdbi on the 
left bank; a branch of the canal flows from the right bank at a lower 
level, beneath a narrow bridge called the Kan Kadal. 

The main channel passes under the Khwador bridge, which takes its 
name from a colony of crows inhabiting some chunars on the bank of the 
stream, and passes through the Bulbul Lanka, a quarter of the city which 
is almost entirely inhabited by pandits; the banks of the canal are now 
low, and the town becomes more open, there being a broad pathway by the 
right bank; the canal then passes under a wooden bridge, the Gao Kadal, 
which is crossed by a row of dwellings ; it then flows beneath the Duma 
Kadal, a wooden bridge, which apparently has replaced a more ancient 
masonry arch, it being supported by stone piers. 

From the right bank, a narrow branch at a lower level flows beneath 
the Pucha Kadal, a small wooden bridge, soon after which the main branoh 
divides, flowing beneath two small archeB known as the Sekkid^far bridges, 
and the canal soon after ceases to be navigable, except when the waters 
are at their height. 

The northern and narrower branch flows by the Idgah through the 
Atsan morass to the Anchar lake, and again issuing from it proceeds in a 
curved direction towards the Jhelum, which it joins near the debouch of 
the Sind. 

The larger branch continues in a westerly direction to the Nur Bagh, 
soon after passing which it is lost in a swamp. 

With the exception of the Gao and Duma Kadals, all the bridges which 
cross the Mar canal are single pointed masonry arches, and apparently very 
ancient. 

During the four winter months, viz., from November to February, the 
water fails, but for eight months of the year the Nali Mar is navigable, 
and is the most serviceable of all the canals, for, although not kept in very 
good order, it haB water sufficient to admit of boats of considerable burthen, 
aud grain is brought by this means into the heart of the city: in its course 
it traverses that part of the town in which are situated the best bouses in 
Srinagar occupied by merchants and bankers. Vigne describes the M&r 
canal as perhaps the most curious place in the city: 

“ Its narrowness—for it doe* not exoeed 30 feet in width—its.walls of massive itone, 
ita heavy single-aroh bridge* and landing place* of the same material*, the gloomy 
passages leading down npon it, betoken the greatest antiquity, whilst the lofty and 
many-storied houses that rise directly from the waters, supported only by thin trunks of 
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deodar, Mem ready to.fall down upon the boats with every gust of wind. It cannot but 
itnsitd the traveller of one of the old canals in Venice, and although far inferior in 
architectural beauty, it is, perhaps, not without pretensions to equal singularity.” 

The public buildings in the city of Srinagar are but few, and none 
of them are entitled to notice for either their architectural or antiquarian 
merits. The Jama Masjid, or great mosque, is situated on the north 
side of the town, a short distance from the right bank of the Jhelum, 
between the bend of the river and the Hari Parbat hill. It is a very 
large square and 6aracenic building, with an open'square or pateo in 
the centre, and a wooden steeple at each angle. The foundations are of 
stone, but the roof of the surrounding cloister, or interior, is supported by 
two rows of pillars, three hundred and ninety-two in all, on plain stone 
bases, each pillar being formed of a single deodar tree, about 80 feet in 
height, and the bases, it is said, were once part of a flight of steps leading 
to the top of the Takht-i-Sulrin6n, though this may be doubted on account 
of their shape. A large gothic arch opens from the pateo to the principal 
altar, over which the roof is much higher than elsewhere. The length of 
a side of the square in the interior is 126 yards, the width 21 yards. The 
gloomy silence and general aspect of the place are cathedral-like and im¬ 
posing j over the gate is an inscription in Persian, from which we learn 
that the mosque was built by the Emperor Sh&h Jahan. The floor is 
paved throughout with bricks, which are placed edgeways; nearly opposite 
to the entrance to this mosque there is a raised stone platform covered 
with graves, and close to it a small ruined enclosure, the remains of a stone 
temple. 

A little further on there is a very large, deep, and square tank or re¬ 
servoir, having a long and broad flight of steps leading down to the water. 

Outside the western wall of this mosque there are several Chak tombs, 
amongst which there is a small miniaturo temple with four sides, each of 
which is about 12 inches wide and 18 inches high, and is supported upon 
a fluted stone column, 2J feet high and 8 feet 8 inches in circumference. 

The Shdh Hamadan masjid is situated on the right hank of the Jbelum, 
just below the Fathi Kadal, or third bridge. The shrine is constructed 
chiefly of the wood of the deodar pine, and is equipped with a pyramidal 
steeple of timber capped with brass, the prototype of every mosque in 
Kashmir. 

The All Masjid is situated at the north end of the Idgab, an open, 
flat green op common on the bank of the Mfir canal, close to the right 
bank of the Jhelum. The mosque is a fine old building, half concealed by 
some of the largest chuDfirs in Kashmir. The interior is about 64 yards 
long and 22 wide ; the roof is flat, and supported by four rows of poly¬ 
gonal wooden pillars, each pillar resting upon a plain, triangular stone 
pedestal, about 18 inches high. Upon the floor, near the western wall, 
there is a stone slab, 8 feet long and 15 inches high, bearing an Arabic 
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inscription, which states that this AH Masjid was built iu the time of 
Sultan Hasan Badshah, by Kazi Husti, Sonar, about A. D, 1471. 

On the southern side of the Kohi Maran, or Hari Parbat hill, is a fine 
old ruin of a beautiful mosque built by Akhun Mulla Shah, the tutor or 
spiritual guide of the Emperor Jahangir, who founded several other edifices 
in Kashmir. Baron Hiigel says that it deserves notice on account of the 
finely-wrought black marble and stone lavished upon it. The gates are 
made of one single stone, and polished like a mirror; but the wanton love 
of destruction has torn some out of their places, and others lie perishing 
on the earth. To the west of this ruin is the shrine of Shah Hamzah or 
Makadam Saliib, a large wooden-roofed building of great sanctity among 
the Muhammadans. 

The No Masjid, or Pathar Masjid, is one of the three mosques that 
were erected at Srinagar in the time of the emperorB. It is situated oh 
the left bank of the river, nearly opposite the Shah Hamaddn, and is per¬ 
haps the most massive and substantial building in the city. It was founded 
in the reign of Jahangir by his famous queen, Nur Jahdn (the light of the 
world), the Nur Mahal (the light of the palace) of Lalla Rookh. It 
consists of three aisles, about 180 feet long, divided by piers of the simp¬ 
lest possible design. Beyond a little shallow panelling on the walls, 
and the foliations of the Saracenic arches, there is a total absence of decor¬ 
ation. In consequence of a prejudice against the Bex of the founder, it 
bas always been appropriated to secular purposes, and is now used as a 
bam. Adjoining the fine old ghdt leading to this mosque, there is a burnt 
ground, where three or four massive fluted limestone columns are lying 
about, and near them is an old ziarat, called the Haji Amedi Khdri. 

The Thagi Babd-ki-Ziarat is situated on the left bank of the river, 
immediately above the junction of the Kut-i-Kol canal; it is said to be 
worthy of a visit, being composed of white marble, beautifully inlaid with 
black. The very elegant fretwork in the window is made of composition 
that might be taken for stone. 

The Bulbul Lankar is a small and decayed wooden building on the 
right bank of tlie Jhelum, about 200 yards below the Haili Kadal, the fifth 
bridge ; it is said to be the first mosque erected in Kashmir, and to contain 
the ashes of a fakir named Bulbul Shah, by whom, according to tradition, 
Muhammadanism was first introduced into the country. Trees are growing 
through the roof of the building, which is now in a very ruinous and 
neglected state. 

Immediately below the Haili Kadal, on the right bank of the river, is 
the Raintun Sliah-ki-Masjid, an old stone building; on the western wall 
is a stone bearing a peculiar inscription in the Nagri character, supposed 
to be Buddhist. The Wysi Sabib-ki-Ziarat is just below this building. 

The Mongri Masjid, in the northern portion of the town, on the canal 
south-east of the Dilawdr Khan Bagh, is worthy of notice, being in better 
preservation than any other building of the kind; 
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The European quarter ha» a good deal altered of late years, and various 
permanent residences have been built. In the centre stands the new 
Residency with two imposing gateways. Behind it, near the Sonawar 
canal, is the house of the Residency Surgeon. Below the Residency are 
the clerks' offices, the post office, and other buildings; and along the 
river bank a few of the bachelors’ quarters are still available. Above the 
Residency stands the Settlement bungalow, and beyond that and includ¬ 
ing all the Munshi Bagh, are tho diminutive buildings known as married 
quarters, which are now supplied with glass windows and doors, are 
partially furnished, and for which a rent is now charged to cover expenses. 
In the Munshi 
C. M. S. Mission 

are also a small dispensary attached to the Residency, and a public library 
and reading room, a useful but unsightly building. Behind the Resi¬ 
dency is the polo-ground, and towards the city end the lawn tennis 
courts. There are many beautiful building sites on the shore of the 
Dal lake and towards Pandrathan, but hitherto the European community 
have been as strictly relegated to one quarter as the Jews of the German 
u Judengasse." As residents and visitors increase, this confinement, 
unless very stringent sanitary measures are adopted, is soon likely to rob 
Srinagar of its reputation as a health resort. (Wingate.) 

The most convenient encamping grounds are those of the Chun&r Bagh 
on the left bank of the Tsont-i-Kol canal; under the trees around the Hari 
Singh Bfigh, near the poplar avenue at the back of the lower range of bun¬ 
galows; and in the Munshi Bagh, behind the upper range. Tho island in 
the Jhelum near the Agent's residence, about midway between the upper 
and lower range of bungalows, is thickly shaded with trees, and affords a 
certain amount of accommodation. The Ram Munshi Bagh, a large orchard 
on the right bank of the Jhelum, is a very quiet spot for encamping, but 
possesses the disadvantage of lying a mile and a half above the upper range 
of bungalows. 

On the opposite side of the stream, and a little lower down, is a large 
building erected by the late Maharaja Ranbir Singh, a few years ago, for 
the purpose of dinners, balls, &c. 

There is also a summer house available for visitors in the Chaoni, 
a garden on the left hank of the Jhelum, about a mile below the city. 

The British cemetery is a strip of ground at the south corner of the 
Shaikh BSgh, a large garden on the right bank of the Jhelum, below the 
lower range of bungalows, and a few hundred yards above the Amiri Kadal, 
the first bridge; it was consecrated by the Bishop of Calcutta in May 1865, 
and then contained 14 graves, which have since been increased to 21 
(1872), and to 44 (1888). 

In the middle of the Shaikh Bagh is the residence of the Chaplain, who 
performs Divine Service in the upper story twice every Sunday. 
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There is a British Resident at the Court of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Jamu and Kashmir, also a Residency Surgeon, who is also Civil 
Surgeon; a chaplain is sent up every summer. 

The British Resident usually resides in Srinagar for the greater part of 
the season, removing to Gulmarg (with the chaplain and medical officer) 
during the hot months of July and August, which are usually malarious and 
unhealthy in the lower parts of the valley ; indeed, it may be doubted whe¬ 
ther Srinagar can lay claim to possess a salubrious climate, as fevers and 
affections of the digestive organs are rife throughout the summer. 

There is a native agent deputed by the maharaja to attend to the 
varied wants of European visitors. 

A glacier in a ravine in the mountains behind the Shalimfir gardens 
furnishes a supply of ice during the earlier part of the summer. 

Srinagar is most open to attack from the south by the line of the Dddh 
Ganga and high road from Shupion j it is not defended by wall or ditch, 
and the only strong places are the forts of theSher Garhi and Hari Parbat. 

The Sher Garhi, which is situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, at 
the south end of the town, contains the maharaja’s palace, and is the city 
residence of the maharaja of Kashmir. As a fortress, it does not possess 
any great strength, the outer walls being old and dilapidated; and from the 
amount of pine timber and other inflammable substances, of which the 
interior buildings are constructed, it could not long withstand artillery fire. 
One or two batteries of field artillery are accommodated in the gun-Bheds 
within the fort, but apparently there are no guns mounted on tie walls. 
The fort is a rectangular enclosure, about 400 yards long and 200 yards 
wide, lying due north and south on tbo river bank, just below the Amiri 
Kadal, the first bridge. The southern face is separated from the bazar and 
suburb at the end of the bridge by a raised causeway and narrow glacis, 
about 150 yards long. At the north end flows the Kuth-i-Kol canal, and 
the houses on its left bank approach close to the walls; on the west side 
the ground is for the most part open, a raised road and avenue of poplar 
trees leading to the bridge crossing the Dudh Ganga and to the parade 
ground; on the east side the Jhelum flows beneath. 

On the three land sides, north, south and west, the walls, which are 
throughout of stone and loop-holed, are double, forming a covered way; on 
tho river front they are surmounted by numerous buildings and dwellings, 
the residences and offices of government officials, which project over the 
water: both inner and outer walls are connected by bastion towers at close 
intervals; the outer wall on the land sides is probably about 10 feet high, 
and is in a somewhat ruinous condition. On the west side it is protected 
by a wet ditch about 30 feet in width and of proportionate depth; this 
ditch overlaps and protects the north-west and south-west corners, and 
part of the north and south fronts'. At present the ditch is nearly filled 
up with rubbish. On the river face the wall is about 22 feet high. 
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Round the inner side of the outer wall is a row of new barracks, and a 
covered way about 80 feet wide separates the outer and the inner wall. 
The main entrance is from the causeway at the south-east corner; the road 
turning to the west enters the inner enclosure in the middle of the south 
face, and leads through a long bazfir; the houses are of brick, and the 
road, which is roughly paved, is about 30 feet wide; on either side of this 
bazfir are scattered dwellings, and the garrison store-houses, &c. From the 
bazfir the path lies through a quadrangle called the Am Khfis, which 
contains the government offices; to the east of the Am Khfis, with which it 
communicates on the river front, is another and smaller enclosure, the 
Rang-i-Mahal, containing the hall of audienoe, reception chambers, and 
the office of the governor; it is approached by a ghat and stair-case from 
the river. South of the Rang-i-Mahfil, and leading from it, is a small 
enclosure, the toshakhana or store-rooms for shawls and other valuable 
government property. The whole of the north end of the fort is occupied 
by the royal residence and private dwellings, having on the river front the 
royal temple called the Maharaj-ka-Mandar, a very ugly structure, the roof 
of which is covered with thin plates of metal said to be gold. Passing 
through the Am Khfis the road emerges from the inner fort, and passes by 
the covered way along the west front, turning round the north front, in the 
middle of which is situated the main exit through the outer wall. 

The Sher Garhi was, it is said, built by Amir Khfin Jabfin; it was 
called Narsing-ghar by the Sikhs. It was greatly damaged by the earth¬ 
quake of 1885 : a new battery is being built at the north-east corner, aud 
a bridge is being constructed at the Kath-i-kol canal, just where it leaves 
the Jhelum. 

The hill and fortress of the Hari Parbat occupies a most dominant 
position- on the northern outskirts of the city. It seems obvious that it 
derives its name from the Hindu god Hari or Vishnu, of whom there is a 
rock-cut sculpture on one side of the slope. The hill, which is called also 
Kobi-Maran, lies between the Dal and Ancbar lakes, and rises about 250 
feet above the level of the plain j it is of trap formation, and though now 
almost bare of vegetation, is mentioned by Forster as being covered with 
gardens and orchards. The hill is surrounded by a stone wall, a portion 
of which has fallen into ruins; it was built by Akbar and enclosed the 
royal city of Nagar Nagar; its length is about 8 miles; it is 28 feet high 
and 18 thick, and is strengthened at intervals of about 50 yards by 
bastions which are about 84 feet high, and loop-hooled like the upper part 
of the wall. At present there are but three gateways, the Kati Darwfiza 
on the south-east, the Bachi on the west, and the Sanghin on the north¬ 
west. 

The fort, which occupies the summit of the hill, may be reached by two 
roads, one beginning at the north side of the bill, and which is broad, of 
an easy gradient, and fit for horses, the other commencing at the foot of 
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the south face, which is steep and rugged. The fort, which is built of stone, 
consists of two wings placed at an obtuse angle to each other, following the 
outline of the crest, and also of a separate square building with a bastion 
at each end, situated just below the western wing. The walls are of stone, 
about 30 feet in height and 3 feet in thickness. The Bouth face only is 
pierced for musketry. 

Barracks for a small garrison are built inside against the main walls; on 
their roof is a thick coating of earth, which is intended to afford shelter 
to the soldiers firing through the loop -holes, but at present the roof is 
very rotten. The armament (1888) consists of— 

Six 4" S.B., M.L„ brass guns (heavy). 

Six 3'' „ „ „ (light). 

Forty Sher-baohaa. 

Inside there are three masonry tanks. They measure about SO' x 80' x 8'. 
The space within is very limited, and the garrison would sufEer very 
severely from shelling. The fort has no ditch. There is one gateway on 
the east side. The north side is weak, but is protected by the proximity 
of the lake. On the east side marshy ground extends to within 400 yards 
of the base of the hill on which the fort is built. On the west side there 
are thinly scattered suburbs and small walled enclosures ; there is also 
marshy land, but at a greater distance than on the east side. It appears 
to be the weakest side; and the fort was attacked in this place when the 
country was wrested from Shaikh Itndm-d-Din. The southern or city side 
of the fort is most easily approached, and on that account it is made stronger. 
The town extends nearly to the base of the hill. 

There is a powder magazine in an old masjid called Okdl Mand just • 
at the foot of the hill. 

The Hari Parbat is naturally a strong position, as it is protected more or 
less on every side by marshy lands and lakes; but the fortifications on it 
could make no great resistance to an attacking force furnished with 
artillery. 

The inhabitants of Srinagar obtain their supplies of drinking water 
almost exclusively from the river and canals, or from the lakes; that from 
the Gogribal, at the south-east corner of the Dal, being considered the 
best. There are a few wells in the city in gardens, and attached to the 
raasjids and hammdms; but well water is only used for purposes of irriga¬ 
tion and ablution. 

The water of the Jhelum must necessarily be very foul, being charged 
with the impurities, not only of the capital, but also of the towns and 
villages situated on its banks; it is, however, highly esteemed by those who 
use it. 

There are but few springs in the neighbourhood of Srinagar, and, with 
the exception of the Chashma Shihi, they yield only a scanty and uncertain, 
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supply of water. The Chashma Sh&hi is situated at the Bouth end of a 
small garden and pleasure-house on the slopes of the mountain about a mile 
from the south-east margin of the Dal; its waters are very pure and most 
abundant. There is also a small spring in the village of Thid, below the 
Kutlun or Pari MahtU, a short distance to the west of Chashma Shahi. 

A spring known as the Drogjun Poker is situated under some chunfir 
trees near the garden of a gotain, at the south-west foot of the Takht-i- 
SuHm£n, east of the Sonawar braneh of the Tsout-i-Khol canal j in seasons 
of drought this spring sometimes dries. Close to the AH Masjid, on the 
ldgah, is a small tank which is fed by a spring; and iu the suburb of 
Naoshera, north of the city, are two springs, the Vetsar Nag and Wante- 
bowun, both of which are appropriated by the Hiudus. 

The rocky eminence called the Takht-i-Suliman (Throne of Solomon) 
is situated rather more than a mile south-east of the town, between the 
right bank of the Jhelum and the Dal lake, of which the traveller Forster 
calls it one of the portals; in this fancy he is followed by Moore. It forms 
the end of a spur from the Zebanwan mountain, but is separated from the 
main range by a very deep gully. The hill rises to the height of 6,240 
feet, 1,000 feet above the level of the surrounding plain, and overlooks the 
town of Srinagar, which spreads away to the foot of the opposite but lower 
eminence of the Hari Parbat, in contradistinction to which it is sometimes 
called by the Hindus Sir-i-Shur, or Shiva's head. It is also known by the 
name Sankara Chfir, or Shankaratsari, or it may have been so named from 
Sankara and Chacra, two kings who reigned in Kashmir, A.D. 964-6. 

The Takht-i-SuKmdn is commanded by the adjacent hills at a distance 
of about 2 miles, but the hills do not command much, and none but the 
smallest guns could bo taken up them. 

The Takht-i-SuHman may be ascended by two roads; the easier is that 
upon the west side, which commences behind the village of Drogjun, a few 
hundred yards from the sluice gate. This path was made by Gul£b Singh 
a short time before his death, and is composed of wide stone steps extend¬ 
ing nearly all the way up ; the ascent occupies rather more than half an 
hour, and is practicable for ponies. The other road is on the east Bide of 
the bill, and is very rough, although not very steep; it is only fit for walk¬ 
ing. The view from the top is exceedingly fine, embracing nearly the 
whole length and breadth of the valley. 

The present city of SriDagar was built by King Pravarasena II in the 
beginning of the sixth century of the Christian era, but at the time of 
the visit of the famous Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, A.D. 681, 
and indeed nearly three centuries later, the ancient capital of the same 
name was also standing on the spot now known as Pandrathan. From 
the year A.D. 960 the site of the capital was fixed permanently at the 
present town of Srinagar, 

The city of Srinagar may be said to be surrounded with lakes 
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and morasses, but only those to the north approach the actual limits of 
the city. 

On the south, close to the left bank of the Jhelura, with which it com¬ 
municates by a canal, the Vetnar stretches for some miles parallel with 
the belt of dry land which is traversed by the high road to Shupion ; near 
to it is the Nagat Nambal, aud to the west of the road on the left bank of 
the Dudh Ganga lies the head of the Bimmati, one of the series of morasses 
lying between the slopes on the south-west side of the valley and the 
Jhelum, which extend the entire distance to the Wular lake. 

East and north-east of the town, on the right bank of the Jhelum, is 
the Dal or city lake. Dal signifies in the Kashmiri language “a lake/* 
and it is also a Tibetan word meaning “ still." It is said to have been at 
one time an extensive plain called Vitalamarg, and to have been converted 
into a lake by a Hindu raja. This lake is a source of large revenue to the 
government, who let it to the highest bidder. It was let in 1869 for 
30,000 chilkis a year. The farmers of it are said to make out of it 40,000 
chilki rupees annually. 

It extends from 5 to 6 miles from north to south, and is 2 to 8 miles 
from east to west at its broadest point. The mountains rise abruptly along 
its eastern edge. 

The average depth of this lake is not more than 7 to 10 feet, though 
in one place it reaches 26 feet; the water being very clear, the bottom, 
covered with weeds, is almost constantly visible. On its surface the lotus 
(nilumbium speciosum) , with its noble pink and white flower, is very com¬ 
mon, and in fact the leaves are so numerous that in some places they form 
a verdant carpet, over which the waterhene, and others of the same genus, 
securely run without risk of being immersed. 

That extraordinary plant, the “ annealeya horrida "—there called the 
juwur—is also common in some parts of the lake. Its broad round leaf 
lies on the water like that of the lotus, its upper surface being in no way 
remarkable, whilst below it is covered with numerous hard, sharp, and 
hooked spieula, the use of which, no doubt, will some day be ascertained. 
The other plants on the lake are a white lily, another called til , and the 
siugara (from singa, horn), or horned water-nut, and a numerous variety of 
reeds and rushes : of one kind is constructed the frame-sieve used by the 
paper-makers; with another the roofs of the boats are matted; and the 
flower of another, which resembles cotton in texture, is mixed up with the 
mortar that is plastered ou the side of A bath, in order to prevent its being 
too much softened by the steam. 

The Dal lake is included in what is known as the Mir Behri Tahsil. 
This comprises 13 villages, viz .— 


Bachwdra. 

Gripkdr. 

Zither. 


Navapura. 
Darabdgb, 
Chasma Sakai, 
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Esthel. Habak Hamtber. 

Samirpura. Nandpura. 

Naopura. Nurbagh. 

Mm. 

Some villages are entirely water, and even the houses are built on artificial 
islands; others are partly on land; and a few have no connection with the 
lake. There are three kinds of land : 

(a) Rddh, or floating strips, made by a raft of reeds upon which earth 
and weeds are placed till it is strong enough to bear a man's weight. The 
strip is reokoned at one or two Purnu , a jmrni being usually about 200 
feet long by 6 feet broad. The strips are anchored by four stout poles 
driven into the bed of the lake at the four corners. They can be towed by 
boats to a new situation, and are bought and sold for a few annas. Upon 
these strips little heaps are annually made of manure, lake-mud, and water 
weeds, and in these heaps are planted vegetables, melons, &c. These little 
heaps are prepared in the beginning of vaisdkh at intervals of one pace, 
and the produce lasts for five months. In winter nothing is grown. 

(5) Bern.- —This is land artificially made either along the edges of the 
lake or in the lake by planting willow or poplar saplings in small squares, 
and then gradually filling up the space so enclosed with earth and lake- 
weed till the level rises 5 or 6 feet above the water. Sometimes stakes are 
driven in all round instead of planting trees. This is an expensive be¬ 
ginning, but once made, the soil is extraordinarily rich and mostly requires 
no irrigation. The debris of the Bddh cultivation is annually thrown on 
the Detn land, which thereby gets all the manure heaps, &c. The liddh 
strips are liable to be destroyed by floods, whilo Bern land, once raised 
high enough, is safe. On Bern plots, tobacco, vegetables, raakki, potatoes, 
tomatoes, and indeed any garden produce grows luxuriantly. Fruit-trees 
are often planted on the edges. The ground bears crops all the year round, 
exoept for about two months in winter. 

(c) B&ji.—' This is natural land, and if on the edge of the lake, is sdilab 
and valuable, and nearly as good as Bern, and grows all crops. Tf on the 
hill-side, it is poor land, unless irrigated, when it will produce rice 
vines or fruit-trees. 

The water of the lake is carefully divided among the villages, a 
portion being reserved for water-ways and fof the state. Within each 
village the water is divided among the asdmis or villagers, and each 
knows his own share. Besides being available for covering with 
Rddh cultivation, the water produces the pitchi reeds, which are the float¬ 
ing base of the Bddh, besides for thatching, &c. It produces iu parts 
iingh&ra or water-nuts, nddru or roots of lotus, eaten as a vegetable, ntlo- 
phar and kamat-doda. Also grass, ndri, and floating leaves, koru, with ex¬ 
cellent fodder for horses and cows. (Wingate.) 

Daring the autumn and winter the lake is covered with innumerable 
wild fowl, but the grebes, moor hens, and bald-coots are constantly to be 
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found there; numerous herons may be distinguished at their favourite 
fishing stations, and the common king-fisher is seen at every corner of the 
lake, breasting the sun for an instant and then dropping into the water like 
a falling emerald. Many of the ducks are destroyed by eagles, who take up 
their residence in the neighbouring mountains for the purpose of preying 
upon them. 

The Arrah stream, which is the largest feeder of the lake, flows into it at 
its northern extremity in a deep dark channel, which is known as the Tel- 
bal, or river of oil. It also contains numerous springs. At the southern 
extremity of the lake is the Drogjun sluice-gate, through which it commu¬ 
nicates with th? Jhelutn by the Tsont-i-Kol canal. This gate, as well as 
the embankment, which is continued from it towards the city, was, it is 
said, originally built by Pravarasena, A. D. 59. 

The ruins of the old flood-gate are still to be seen. The present one 
was constructed by the Pathans, and obviously in a better situation, as one 
side of it is formed of solid trap rock. 

A short distance from the Drogjun is a pillar in the canal, by which the 
height of the water is ascertained. When the surface of the lake, as is 
usually the case, is higher than that of the river, the flood-gates remain 
open, and when the river becomes full, they close themselves, so as to pre¬ 
vent the lake from being overflowed, and its waters from spreading them¬ 
selves over the adjoining country. 

There is a bridge over the flood-gates, and a pathway along the causeway 
leading from it. 

The Dal is divided into several distinct parts : Gagribal, the first and 
least division to the south-east, is separated from the Bud Dal by a narrow 
tongue of land. The Bud Dal, or large lake, on the east side, contains the 
little island of the Sona Lank. Towards the north end of the lake is 
Aatawhol, the largest sheet of water, in the middle of which is the Rupa 
Lank, or Island of Chunars, and north of it the Tel Bal morass. South of 
Astawhol is the Dal Kotwal division, and to the west of the Dal Kotw£l 
the Soderkon or Suderbal, while the habitations and gardens surrounded by 
sedge and weeds in the middle and at the lower end of the lake are known 
by the Hindu appellation of the Dudder Pok Kar. 

The lake is crossed by a narrow path running along a raised causeway 
called the Suttu or Sut-i-Chodri, said to have been constructed by a 
wealthy Hindu pandit. This causeway starts from near the end of the Naid 
Yar bridge in Kraliyar, and crossing the lake in a north-easterly direction 
terminates on the south side of the village of Ishiburi, close to the north end 
of the NishSt Bagb. It is about 3| miles long, and its average width ia 
12 feet; there are nine bridges along its course, of which two are of stone 
and seven of wood. It is said to be in bad repair, and only fit for pedes, 
trians. 

Entering Gagribal at the south-east end, and making a circuit of the 
lake from east to west, the Sub Suffa Bfigh, a garden containing two briok 
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bungalows belonging to a pandit, is seen near the village of Z£t Hair, and 
at the slope of the spur to the east of the village, at a distance of about a 
mile from the margin of the lake, is the Kutlun or Pari Mabdl, which may 
be reached by a footpath from Zit Hair, which passes the Gosain Bagh, 
containing a small spring celled the Dewi Cbaslima; the ascent occupies 
about twenty-five minutes. Prom Thid, a village lying at the north end 
of the spur, there is a better path fit for ponies, by which the ascent may 
be made in rather less time. The Kutlun is a collection of ruined terraces 
that were originally constructed by order of Akhun Mulla Shah, the tutor 
of the Emperor Jah&ngir, for the purposes of a collegiate institution. A 
series of arched recesses are let into the the facades of the terraces, and 
vaulted passages traverse the walls. It must have been a very large build¬ 
ing, hut is now ruined and forsaken, except by a few pigeons, or when used 
as a sheep-pen. From its elevation on the mountain bank it commands a 
fine view of the lake and surrounding country. A small stream flows at 
the foot of the spur on the side of the Pari Mahal, and in the gorge is the 
famous spring of the Chashma Shdhi, which is contained in a small pleasure- 
garden situated about a mile from the south-eastern margin of the lake. 
Shaikh Ghulam Maihidhin, the chief munshi of Nao Nihal Sing, is credited 
with having first built a summer-house at the Chashma Shahi; the present 
building was erected by the maharaja. The grounds are arranged on the 
same plan as the Sbalimar and Nishat Bagh; there are three terraces, a 
central canal, tanks, waterfalls, and fountains, which are all supplied from 
the spring, which is situated at the southern end of the garden, and is justly 
esteemed for its coolness and great purity. A wooden pavilion or baradfirf 
occupies the lower end of the middle storey ; it is a double-storied building 
with a verandah, which is enclosed by beautiful lattice-work. The canal 
passes under the basement story, and falls to the lower terrace in a fine 
eascade. The village of Thid, which lies to the north of the Kutlun spur, 
at some little distance from the margin of the lake, is shaded by fine trees, 
and contains a small spring, which rises in a basin. North-west of the 
village of Thid, at the end of the promontory which juts out into the lake, 
dividing Gagribal from the Bud Dal, is a small village called Haisthel, hid 
in a clump of poplar trees; it is the place where dues are levied on all the 
produce of the lake. 

The Sona Lank or Golden Island, is situated in the middle of the Bud 
Dal. It is an artificial mass of masonry, originally built by one of the 
Mogul emperors, in imitation, it is said, of the island which was formed 
in the Wular lake by Zein-ul-ahdin. It is about 40 yards square, and 

its sides are green, and slope gently down to the edge of the water. The 

centve is occupied by the foundations and part of the walls of an old 

square building, which, until lately, was used as the jail; it was a very 

secure place for this purpose, escape by swimming being impossible, owing 
to the reeds and other plants growing in the bed of the lake. The ruins 
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are half concealed by malberry trees and blackberry bushes, and the ground 
is completely undermined by a colony of rata, 

Bryn is the name of the pretty village situated on the margin of the 
lake, at the north-east end of the Bud Dal; it belongs to the family of Khajas 
Muhammad Shah Nakshbandi, to whose hospitalities the earlier European 
visitors to the valley of Kashmir were so much indebted. Vigne records 
that in the year 1885 there were two chunars at the village of Bryn, 170 
years old; one was 5 yards 1 foot 10 inches, and the other 6 yards 2 feet 
10 inches, in circumference. From this village there is a footputh over the 
mountains to the town of Pampur j the journey occupies a day. 

The Nishat Bagh, or garden of bliss, is a fine old pleasure-garden, situated 
on the south-east side of Astawhol: it is generally supposed to have been 
made by the Emperor Jahangir after bis first visit to Kashmir. The fine 
poplars growing all round it, and the red and white pavilion at the edge 
of its lower terrace, render it very conspicuous at a great distance. It is 
about 600 yards long and 350 yards wide, and is surrounded by a stone 
and brick wall, which on the front side is 13 feet high. The garden ig 
arranged in ten terraces, the upper three of which are much higher than 
the others, being from 16 to 18 feet one above the other. There is a 
line of tanks along the centre of the whole garden, which are connected 
by a shallow channel. The tanks and canal are lined with polished stone, 
and contain numerous fountains, and on each side of the canal there is a 
grassy path about 12 feet wide, and the avenue is so contrived as to appear 
much larger than it really is. The water is derived from the Arrah stream . 
it enters the upper end of the garden, and flows down the successive terraces 
in cascades, formed by inclined walls of masonry, which are covered with 
stone slabs, and beautifully scalloped to vary the appearance of the water. 
Some of these cascades are very fine, being from 12 to 18 feet high. 

There are two principal pavilions, one at the lower and the other at the 
upper end of the garden. The chunars are very numerous and very fine, 
and the garden produces a great quantity of the finest quinces. Ishiburi or 
Ishabar is the name of the village situated to the north of the Nishdt 
Bagh, near the end of the causeway which crosses the lake. Near it is a 
spring called Guffca Ganga, where a Hindi! festival is held in the month of 
April. 

The Rupa Lank or Silver Island, called also the Char Chunfir, is 
situated in the middle of the Astawhol division of the lake. It was like¬ 
wise constructed by the Mogul emperors, and is a mass of masonry about 
50 yards square, rising about 3 feet above the water; there was originally 
a chunar tree at each corner, hence its name, ' the Four Chunar " but only 
three of these now remain. In the centre of the island is a stone platform 
covered with ruined blocks of masonry. Vigne records that when he 
visited the island there was a small square temple with marble pillars, 
whose roof was originally covered with silver, hut which had then been 
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long replaced by one of wood and plaster. Around it was a little garden 
filled with roses, stocks, marigolds, and vines. The black marble tablet 
which bo raised in the Isle of Chun&rs by permission of Ranjit Singh has 
also disappeared. It bore the following inscription:— 

Three Travellers, 

Babon Cabl Von H uoel, from Jamri, 

John Hendebson, from L&d£k, 

Godfbey Thomas Vione, from Iskardo, 

Who met in Srinagar on the 18th November 1836, 

Hava caused the names of thoso European travellers who had previously visited the vale 
of Kashmir, to be hereunder engraved :— 

Bebnieb, 1663, 

Fobstbb, 1786, 

Moobcboft, Tbkbeck, and Guthbib, 1823, 

Jaquemont, 1831, 

Wolff, 1832 ; 

Of these, throe only lived to return to their native country. 

The fine old pleasure-garden called Shalimdr, made by the Emperor 
Jahdngjr, is situated at some little distance from the north-east side of the 
Astawhol division of the lake. Dr. Elmslie conjectures that the name is 
derived from Mdrat-i-Shah Alam, which has been first shortened into Mfir 
Ehfila, and this inverted according to the genius of the Kashmiri language 
reads Sh&la Mfir, ' the habitation of the king of the world/ It is connect¬ 
ed with the lake by an artificial canal 12 yards wide and about a mile long • 
on each side of this canal there are broad and green paths overshadowed by 
large trees; and where it joins the lake, there are blocks of masonry on 
both sides, which indicate the site of the old gateway; there are also the 
remains of a stone embankment which formerly lined the canal throughout. 

The Shafimfir garden is about 600 yards long and 200 yards wide at 
the lower end, increasing to a width of above 270 yards at the upper end; 
it is surrounded by a brick and stone wall about 10 feet high, and is 
arranged in four terraces of nearly equaP dimensions, lying one above 
another. There is a line of tanks or reservoirs along the middle of the 
whole length of the garden, and they arc connected by a shallow canal from 
S to 14 yards wide. The tanks and the canal are lined with polished 
limestone resembling black marble, and they are filled with large fountains. 
The water is derived from a branch of the Arrah stream, which flows down 
from the mountains behind the garden; it enters at its upper end, and 
flows from each successive terrace in beautiful cascades, which are received 
into the reservoirs below, which likewise contain numerous fountains; after 
leaving the garden, it falls into the outer canal, by which it is conducted 
to the lake. The uppermost or fourth terrace was the private portion of 
the garden, where the ladies of the zenana resided, and where they disport¬ 
ed themselves in its palmy days. It is much higher than the others, and 
is enclosed all round by a wall, in the lower portion of which are two 
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gateways, reached by a lofty flight of steps on each side of the central canal. 
It contains in its centre a pavilion, which is raised upon a platform a little 
more than 8 feet high and 65 feet square ; the roof is flat; it may originally 
have been pointed, like the Tuscan roof, but as it is now oovered with thatch, 
its original shape cannot be determined ; it is about 20 feet high, and is sup¬ 
ported on each side by a row of six elaborately carved black marble pillars, 
which are of polygonal shape and fluted. Judging from the comparative 
meanness of the building, it may be inferred that they were the spoils of 
some Hindu temple. It is indeed distinctly so stated by the traveller 
Bernier writing in the reign of Aurangzeb. Either they were brought from 
the neighbouring city of Srinagar, or, it may be, were floated down the 
Jhelum from Awantipdr. The capitals and bases appear to have been the 
work of a Muhammadan architect; the latter in particular are most beauti¬ 
fully scalloped and polished. Many of these pillars have been greatly dis¬ 
figured within the last few years by the inscription of certain visitors who 
have adopted this easy but barbarous mode of immortalising their names. 
On two sides of the pavilion there is an open corridor; and in the centre a 
passage, on the right and left of which is a closed apartment. The pavilion 
is surrounded by a fine reservoir, lined with stone, which contains numerous 
fountains. Upon each side of the terrace, built against the wall, there is a 
lodge; these formed the private dwellings of the royal family. On the 
edge of each of the three lower terraces, there is also a small pavilion whioh 
overlooks the fountains in the tank below; each of them consists of two 
apartments, one on either side of the canal, over which is a covered arch¬ 
way uniting the two, and that of the lowest is supported by 16 blaok 
pillars, which are fluted and of polygonal shape. Numerous chunfir and 
fruit trees are planted around, and with their shade, combined with the 
freshness produced by the fountains, the air is as cool as could be wished 
even in the hottest day. Behind the garden there is a heronry, the pro¬ 
perty of the government. 

The Arrah river, which forms the principal feeder of the lake, flows in 
at its northern extremity through a dark and deep channel called the Tel 
Bal or river of oil. A small village of the same name is situated on the 
banks of the stream. 

The village of Hubbak or Roganatpur is situated at the north-west 
corner of the lake; near it are the ruins of a once splendid pleasure-ground, 
called Saif Khan Bagb. Vigne suggests that the walled terraces rising 
one above the other might easily be converted into a botanical garden, for 
which its extent and aspect seems admirably calculated. It is now used as 
a jail; the huts or barracks are built upon the lower terrace, which is 
open all round, but protected by a guard of sepoys. A few hundred yards 
to the south of Hubbak, on the west side of Astawhol, lies the noble grove 
of chunfirs, planted by the Emperor Akbar, and called Nasim B£gh, 
or f the garden of gentle zephyrs.' There were originally 1,200 trees, but 
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that number is considerably reduced. Those that remain, however, are 
in fine condition, though somewhat past their prime, and throw a most 
grateful shade over a fine space of greensward, extending for 800 yards by 
400, on the banks of the water. The remains of surrounding walls, and a 
platform which appears to have been made on purpose for the reception of 
the trees, are everywhere to be seen. The natives say that the Nasim 
Bdgh should be visited in the morning and the Nish&t in the evening. 
To the south again of the Nasim Bagh, on the west side of the lake, is the 
village of Hazrat Bal, or ‘ the prophet’s hair, 5 so called because a single 
hair of Muhammad’s beard is preserved there and exhibited on every fdte- 
aay to the people. Numerous boats of various sizes are at that time ranged 
along the stone quay on the border of the open spaee intervening between 
the lake and the saered edifice in which the relic is preserved. Sikhs, 
Hindus, and Kashmiris of both sexes, and of all ranks and ages, are there 
for the purposes of seeing and being seen; the Muhammadans crowd around 
the door from which the sacred relic is exhibited, aud breathe forth their 
aspirations, whilst they touch the glass and press their lips and forehead 
against it with looks of the most extreme awe and veneration. There is 
also a tree near the Hazrat Bal, which is said to have beon brought as a 
cutting from Mecca. 

Five or six fairs are held at the Hazrat Bal in the course of the year; 
the principal one is on the Mai raj, or the day on which Muhammad rode 
to heaven upon the mule A1 Borak (the Thunderer). Another great fair, 
held about the 1st of August, is called the Watul Myla, or fair of the 
Watuls, because that tribe intermarry on that day. Every one that has 
time comes to the lake, the poorer classes on foot, and a succession of 
feasting, singing, and niching is kept up for forty-eight hours, and the 
entertainments are enlivened by the performances of itinerant bards. 

The place where the canal enters Astawhol, the principal division of the 
lake, is knowu by the name of the Bat-mazfir, which Sb said to signify the 
place, literally the shrine where rice is eaten. The boatmen going to, and 
coming from, the lake often stop there and cook their dinners. 

It is remarkable in the distance from its single chunar tree, and com¬ 
mands a good general view of the lake and the mountains around it. 

The Ashi Bagh Kadal is a substantial bridge of two piers, crossing the 
Miphul channel, which enters the south-west corner of the Astawhol divi¬ 
sion of the lake, below the village of Hazrat Bal. 

Hasandb^d is a fine old ruined mosque situated near the bank of the 
canal, at the edge of the lake to the east of the Hari Parbat. It is said to 
have been built by the Shias during the reign of Akbar, and is one of the 
three mosques of hewn and polished stone which were erected at Srinagar 
in the time of the emperors. It was demolished by the Sikh Governor 
Mi&n Singh, and the blocks of limestone carried away to form the gh&t at 
the Basint Bagh, opposite the Sher Garin. An interesting cemetery is 
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attached to it, and near it, on the south, is a pretty little wooden mosque 
recently built by the Sunis. 

Further on to the south the channel is crossed by the elegant stone 
bridge of Naid Ydr, of three Saracenic arches, built by one of the Moguls; 
there is a small marble slab on each side of the middle arch, bearing an 
inscription in Persian. 

KraliytLr is the name of the large village about half a mile further on ; 
there are several ruins, and some very fino old ghats near it, and fish are 
said to be plentiful above the wooden bridge, which here crosses the channel., 
At the Dfwan KirpS Ram-ka-Bagh, near the small village of Badmarg, on 
the west side of the lake, about a quarter of an hour's journey from the 
Drogjun, shawl-washing is carried on. The shawls are beaten upon large 
blocks of limestone, of which there are about twenty, and which are the 
ruins of an old building which formerly existed near the spot. 

The Auehar lake is situated to the north-west of the suburb of Nao 
shera, and strotches as far south as the Idgah, where it is called the Kashal 
Sar ; the portion midway near the village of Atsan is known as the Atsan 
Nambal; the Mar canal passes through it. 

The Anchar can scarcely be called a lake; it is oaused by the waters of 
the Sind overflowing the low ground to the north of the city. ( Forster — 
Moorcrofl—Vignc — Hug el—Cunningham,—Montgomerie — Allgood — Ince— 
Growse — Elmslie—Drew—Girdle done — Cowley — Lambert — Wingate — Ayl¬ 
mer.) 

STAKNA—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 77° 44'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus, passed about half-way between 
Marsalang and Shushot, on the route from Kulu to Leh. The fields here 
are watered by a canal cut from the river. It belongs to the kard&ri of 
Hemis (Lad&k). (Moorcroft — Aylmer .) 

STAKPILA—Lat. 35° 53'. Long. 75° 12'. Elev. 12,900'. 

A pass between the Burzil valley in Kashmir and the Deosai plains in 
Baltistan. It is a defile; the bottom almost level for the length of a 
mile, is here turf covered, there strewn with boulders; mountains of grey 
granite rise to something less than 2,000 feet, close on each side; in a 
mile or two the defiie opens into the wider valley at the head of the 
Shingo river, which is crossed between Burzil and Sikhbach, ( Drew .) 

STI-STI—Lat. 85° 40'. Long. 75° 55'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Braldu river (Baltistan). It is the 
highest village in the valley and contains 17 houses. ( Aylmer .) 

STOK —Vide “Tok.” 

STOK or TAK— 

A valley in Baltist&n, watered by a stream of the same name, which joins 
the right bank of the Indus, 12 miles below Rondu. It is considered fertile. 
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The following crops are grown Kanak, jao, chena, tromba (a little in 
hot years), matta and bagla: walnuts and apricots abound. B400 in taxes 
are paid yearly. 

The inhabitants are all Baltis. 

There is a fort at Mopa, generally garrisoned by one company. 

Fair roads up both banks. There is a bridge for baggage animals 
between Stongsing and Karckung and foot-bridges at Shanu and near 
the junction with the Indus. 

The glacier at the head of the valley is advancing. {Aylmer.) 

Resources . 


Village. 

HOU80. 

Horses. 
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cattle. 

Sheep 

and 
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20 
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8TOK LA or TAK LA.—Lut. 85° 45'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A pass between the Stak and Turraic valleyB in Baltistan. It is open in 
July for foot passengers, but then only for three months. {Aylmer.) 


8UCHI—Lat. 84° 27'. Long. 73° 37'. Elev. 

A small village in the Mozafarabad district, containing four houses shaded 
by trees, situated on the right bank of the Kishan (Jaoga, about 2 
miles west of Palla. 

SUDAN— 

An important and high caste of Chibhdlis; it prevails in the part between 
Punch and the Jhelum: it has a position among theso Muhammadans 
nearly like that of the Mians among the Dogras. {Brew.) 

8UDDI THULLI—Lat. 84° 83'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Tilail valley, which was so called after the founder; it is 
now usually known by the name of its present proprietor, ‘ Kuthrodi.' 
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SUDERAKCT—Lat. 84° 21'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 

The name of a migratory village, situated on the eastern shore of the 
Wular lake; it is only inhabited during the season of the singdra, an 
aquatic plant, which grows in immense quantities in the Wular lake and 
forms a staple article of consumption, contributing largely to the mahar&ja's 
revenue. 

The natives call this village Chota Suderakut. ( Montgomerie.) 

8UEDRAMMAN —Lat. 83° 51'. Long. 75° 85'. Elev. 

A village in the Maru Wardwan Valley, containing seven houses, situated 
above the right bank of the river, which is bridged between it and the 
village Afith, on the opposite bank. 

Kashmir may be reached from Suedramman by sundry footpaths lying 
over the intervening range of mountains, but they are described as 
being very rough, and only practicable at certain seasons of the year. 
A considerable torrent, which is crossed by a small kadal bridge, flows 
a few hundred yards to the north of the village, and there is also a 
spring. 

SUGET DA WAN PASS or “ Willow Pass 

Lat. 36° 9' 53". Long. 77° 58'. Elev. 17,810'. 
Leads over a spur of the Kuenlun range, whioh here forms the watershed 
between the tributaries of the Yarkand river and those of the Karakash, 
It is crossed on the summer route from Leh to Yarkand, between Chibra 
and Suket camps, and is a tolerably easy pass. Snow lies on it from Sep¬ 
tember to April. Ascent from Chibra gradual up an easy gully. Desoeot 
on the north side at first steep, into a ravine winding between banks of 
black shale. From this the path leads over high moraine banks of granite 
boulders, and crossing the slope of a hill reaches the Suket camp. {Trotter.) 

SUKALA— Vide “ Tsaka La." 

SUKET orSUKIT—L at. 36° 38' 45". Long. 77°58'. Elev. 12,970'. 

A camping ground on the summer route by the Karakoram Pass situated 
on the right bank of the Suket stream, and about 6 miles north of the Suget 
Dawan pass. Hills on left bank steep down to the river, and on right 
bank rolling away in wide slopes to high mountains. This valley is a 
grazing ground much used by traders from L6h to Yarkand, as it is the 
first at which grass and wood are obtainable after leaving the Nubr£ 
district, and travelling over the barren ground about the Karakoram for 
eight days. {Trotter — Johnson.) 

sCkial— 

The name of a torrent wb ich rises in the mountains on the north side of 
the Gurais valley, and flows into the Burzil stream, lat. 84° 89', long. 74<> 
56', opposite the village of Tsenial. It is fordable, and is crossed by the 
high road to Skardu. 
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suknAg— 

The name of a considerable stream which flows from the numerous small 
lakes lying on the dast side of the Panjal range, between the Tosha Maiddn 
and Nurpur passes. After debouching into the plain it flows in a northerly 
and north-easterly direction through the Birwa and Macbihama parganas, 
leaving which it bends to the north-west, and is joined by the Maghain 
stream at the village of Bailheran, and by the Khor at Trekolabal in the 
Pambarsar, soon after which it loses itself in the extensive morass com¬ 
municating with the Wular lake. The Suknag is said to be navigable as 
high up as Batpura fov large boats, both bahats and diingas, for a space 
of three months, during the height of the floods; small boats, callod shikaris, 
can ascend the stream at almost any season. During the upper part of its 
course through the plain, it flows through a wide stony channel, which is 
usually fordable, and is crossed by numerous rough bridges ; latterly it con. 
tracts between high banks, and the stream is not usually fordable when in 
flood. The road between Srinagar and Baramula crosses it by a substantial 
kadal bridge at the village of Haritrat. 

The current is generally moderate. Vigne remarks that, like all the 
other rivers of the valley that are considered pre-eminently good on ac¬ 
count of their freshness and power of creating an appetite, the honor 
of having filled the drinking-cups of the old kings of Kashmir is claimed 
for this stream. 

UKNIS—Lat. 33° 59'. Long. 75° 34'. Elev. 

A village situated towards the northern extremity of the Maru Wardwau 
valley, on the right bank of the river; it lies about 7 miles north of 
Basman, and is entirely surrounded by mountains, some of which are bare> 
others wooded with fir and birch. The village consists of a few log- 
huts and a masjid; all the houses are very dirty. About half a mile 
north of the village there is a bridge across the river; here a rapid and 
violent torrent, and on the other bank are a few fields in which scanty 
crops of the coarser grains are produced ; but supplies are not obtainable. 

Palgdm, in the Lidar valley, may be reached from Suknis in two 
marches; the path lies across the mountains, and the half-way place is 
Sonasar Ndg. ( Hervey.) 

^ULLAS—Lat. 83° 18'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwdr, containing fourteen houses, inhabited by Hindus 
situated on the mountain top above the loft hank of the Lidar Khol stream. 
It may be reached by a path following the course of the stream which 
crosses the road between Doda and the Brari-Bal, just north of the village of 
Karoti. 

SULTAN CHUSKUN or u King’s Camp”— 

Lat. 35° Long. 77° 40'. Elev. 14,000.' 

.A campiDg ground on the left hank of the Shyok, passed on the winter 
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route from L£h to Yarkand, eleven marches from the former between 
Kutaklik aud Dhan-i-Murghai. It lies 10 miles below Braugsa Saser. 
(H. Strachey.) 

SUMBAL—Lat. 84° 14'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

This village, which used to be the tahsil station of the Saremozapain par- 
gana, lies on both banks of the Jhelum abreast of the Aha Tung mountain; 
it is connected by a fine wooden bridge, 840 feet long and 16 feet broad, 
with five openings; the average depth of the water beneath being about 14 
feet; on the left bank of the river there are two fine groves of chunars, one 
above and the other below the bridge. The mouth of the canal leading to 
the Manas Bal lake is on the right bank of the river, about a quarter of a 
mile below the village. Sumbal is identified with the ancient Jayapura, 
founded by Lalitaditya’s grandson Jayapida, though all traces of the city 
have disappeared. It is recorded in the R&ja Tarangini that immediately 
after the transfer of the capital the god Krishna appeared in a dream to 
the king and admonished him to raise in the lake, near the town, a fort 
which should bear the name of Srfdwaravati, in remembrance of the place 
where Krishna himself had once reigned on earth. The fort was built and 
the name given; but in this case the vox populi was stronger than the 
vox dei. The chronicler notes that in his time every one called it the 
inner fort, ' Abhyantara lotto,,' and strangely enough, to this very day, 
after the lapse of 1,100 years, the village on the Bouth-west Bide of Snmbal, 
which marks the site of this citadel, bears the name of Antar-kot. The 
town had not been in existence a single century when it was destroyed by 
Sankara Varmma (A. D. 883—901), who employed the materials in the 
construction of his new capital Sankarapura, better known as Patan, or 
the Pass. ( Moorcroft —• Hugel — Tigne — Cunningham — Orotose — Ince.) 

SUMDO—Lat. 83° 12.' Long. 77° 46'. Elev. 

A camping ground near the top of the Laehalang pass (on the west face) 
and 18 miles from Sarchu (or Lingti). {Cayley.) 

SUMDO—Lat. 35° 5'. Long. 78° 40 Elev. 17,000'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash river, and not far 
below its source. It is passed on the western Cbangchenmo route, flogra 
is distant 66 miles. Shiuglung lies II miles below camp. (Brew.) 

N. B. — The usual route is vid Sumzungling and Debra Kompjfc Pass and camp to 
Shinglung. [Trader.) * 

SUMQAL or SUMKIEL-Lat. 83° 12'. Long. 77° 60'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Sumgal river, and north-east 
of the Laehalang pass. It is passed on the route from Knlu to Leb 
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between Sumdo camp and Rukohen. There are two roads from this to 
Debring, at the foot of the Tagalang pass— 

(1) By Kiang plain and Rukchen. 

(2) By the Zara valley which lies to the west. 

The latter is only taken in summer, when there is a scarcity of water 
in the Kiang plain. The camping ground is at the junction of three 
streams. ( Moorcro/t .) 

STJMGAL—Lat. 36° 15'. Long. 78° 80'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash river, one march 
above Fotash camp, and about 40 miles above Shahdula. It is passed on 
the eastern route from the Changchenmo valley. A road leads north-east 
from here across the Hindutak-dawan pass into Khotan. It was the route 
taken by Robert Scblagentweit and also by Mr. Carey in 1885, Fuel and 
grass abundant. {Trotter.) 

8UMGAL RIVER on SUMKIEL— 

A tributary of the Zanskdr river; is formed by three streams, two of 
which rise in the mountains west of the Tsomorari lake, and the third 
flows down from the Lachalang pass to the junction of the three streams 
at Sumgal camp. "As each of these streams is forded separately within the 
ehorfdistance of a mile, the united stream has received the descriptive 
name of sumgal or the river of the ‘ Three Fords.* Its course is north- 
north-west, and its length from its source to its junction with the Zanskar 
river 110 miles. Fall about 5,000 feet, or 45'4 feet per mile.” 

Moorcroft calls it the Sumkiel, or “ Three Spring River/’ {Cunning¬ 
ham — Moorcroft.) 

STJMNA—Lat. 85° 16' 89". Long. 79° 10'. Elev. 17,150'. 

A camping ground passed on one of the routes leading from the Chang¬ 
chenmo to the Karakash. It lies east of Kizil Jilga at the north base of the 
Kizil Pass. Water, grass, and fuel are obtainable 3 miles below camp in 
the Kizil Jilga ravine. {Trotter.) 

SUMNAL—Lat. 86° 40'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. 15,540'. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Karakash river, 18 miles north¬ 
east of Changtash, It is passed on one of the variations of the Chang¬ 
chenmo route which leaves the western route at Changtash. At 6 miles 
from the latter are some hot springs on the right bank. Road in parts 
stony and bad. Good camping ground at bend of river to east, where a 
large nala from west joins. Fuel and grass abundant. {Trotter.) 

SUMSAR—Lat. 83° 41'. "Long. 74° 36'. Elev. 12,700/ 

A lake in Kashmir near the Darhal Pass in the Panjfil range, it is | mile 
long by i mile broad; and is almost pear-shaped, tapering off to where 
the water flows out of it. On June 12th it was still frozen. The moun¬ 
tains that encircle it have a precipitous cliff of grey rock about 1,500 feet 
above the lake, which was evidently formed by glacial action. {Brew.) 
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SUMURU-Lat. 34° 37'. Long. 77° 41'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Nubva river just above its junction with 
the Shyok, in Nubra (Ladak). It is said to contain 20 houses, and is 
passed on the summer route from Leh to Yarkand, (Aylmer.) 
SUMZUNULING ok SUMZAM LUNGPA— 

Lat. 81° 41' ll)'. Long. 78° 50'. Elev. 17,330'. 

A camping ground on the western Ckangchenmo route, 9fc miles north 
of Changlung Pass. Road from pass very bad, crossing the stream in 
numerous places before reaching the camping ground at the junction of 
three nalas. A little grass obtainable on a neighbouring hill, but no 
fuel. Captain Trotter calls this “one of the worst marches on the whole 
road, as the number of recently dead animals that Btrewed it too surely 
testified." ( Trotter.) 

SUNAWAIN—Lat. 34° 21'. Long. 74° 26'. Elev. 

A village in the Zainagfr pargana, situated on the left bank of the Pohru» 
about 8 miles north-west of Sopur. It lies to the west of the road* 
leading towards Shalurah. The river is usually navigable by ordinary 
sized boats as high as this village at all seasons of the year. 

Sunawain contains the ziarat of Saiad Sahib and seven houses, and 
boasts a clump of magnificent chunar trees. 

SUNDBRAR—Lat. 33° 82'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

An ebbing and flowing spring, situated about 2 miles up the right side 
of a narrow defile which opens into the Bring valley towards its southern 
extremity ; the whole country around is covered with forest. The spring 
is in a small basin, 8 feet deep and about 8 or 4 yards in width; and 
on one side of it are some stone steps to enable devotees to descend 
to the water. After the Nauroz, or the new day, as the vernal equinox is 
termed, a little more water than usual is observable in the basin, but this 
again subsides. About two months after, the water ebbs and flows rapidly 
for a quarter of an hour three times a day—morning, noon, and evening. 
The great day of the Hindus is the 15th of Har (13th of June), when 
several thousand people of both sexes are assembled, nearly naked, around 
this Bethesda of the valley, and wait for the rising of the water, praying 
it to appear ; and those who are nearest to it shaking peacock’s feathers 
over it, as au act of enticement and veneration. When the basin percepti¬ 
bly begins to fill, the immense multitude exclaim “ Sondi ” ! “ Sondi.” ! 
(“ It appears ” ! “ It appears ” !} and they then till their brazen water- 

vessels, drink, and perform their ablutions, and return towards their houses, 
Bernier, who visited this spring, gives what he supposes to be a reason for 
the phenomenon, and remarks upon the rounded and isolated shape of the 
hill. There seems little doubt that he is generally right, and that the 
ebbing and flowing are caused by the different degrees of heat under which 
the snow on the Panjal is melted at different times of the day. The 
Brahmins call the spring Trisandiya. (Bernier — / igne.) 
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SUNKUJA—Lat. 83° 6'. Long. 78° 46'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, about 8 miles south of Mirpur, by the road to 
the Gatiala ferry ; it is situated on the slopes above the left bank of the 
Jhelum. This village is held in jagir by Moza Khan, and contains about 
one hundred houses, divided into nine mahallas or districts. 

SUPER8UMUN— 

The name of a pargana in the Shupion zilla of the Miraj division of 
Kashmir. It comprises a district lying at the foot of the hills on the left 
bank of the Rembiara river. 

The tahsil business is transacted at Shupion, which, however, lies 
without its limits. 

The Supersuinun pargana was one of the four which were added, during 
the Sikh occupancy of Kashmir, to those originally constituted. 

StfRAN- 

The naroo of the principal source of the Punch Toi, or Palasta river ; it 
takes its rise as the Chitta-pani stream, on the western slopes of the 
Panj&l range between the Chitta-pani and Pir Panjal passes, and flows in a 
westerly and northerly direction to the Punch valley, at the head of which 
it is joined by the Mandi stream, and near the town of Punch by the 
Bitarh river, besides which it receives numerous other tributaries during 
its course. 

SURAN— Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

A small village lying on the road between Bhimbar and Punch, situated 
on the left bank of the river of the same name, about 18 miles south¬ 
east of Punch, and 14 miles north-west of Thana Mandi. It contains 
> thana in which a small military force is usually quartered. 

There is a bungalow for travellers, containing one room, situated a few 
hundred yards north of the village. From Suran there is a path to Gul- 
marg by way of Mandi; the journey is usually accomplished in four 
marches. Supplies are procurable. ( Ince.) 

SURGOND—Lat. 34° 49'. Long. 74° 15'. Elev. 

The principal village in the Samgan valley, Upper Drawar. It lies some 
7 miles from Sharidi, on the left side of the valley, covering a large 
amount of ground, as the houses are much scattered. It contains twenty 
houses. 

There is little or no camping ground. {Aylmer.) 

SURMU—Lat. 35° 10'. Long. 76° 29'. Elev. 8,500, approx. 

A collection of hamlets in Baltistan, on the left bank of the Shyok, It 
forms, next to Khapalu, the principal village in the Kbapalu district. 
Surmu has a very long and narrow tract of cultivation, skirting the 
gravelly river-bed. It occupies the slopes and a projecting platform of 
alluvium of no great height. In this village many fields, on a level 
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with the river, have evidently been destroyed by the flood of 1842. 
It contains 250 houses. Most of the cultivation is someway above the 
village at a place called Surrad Brofc. ( Thomson — Aglmei.) 

SURNA NALA— 

The name of a stream in the Maehipura pargaua, which joins the Danger- 
wari, lat. 74° 27', long. 74° 18'. 

The table-land between these two streams is covered with ponds, some 
of considerable size, and is altogether very swampy, and at the same time 
clothed with a dense jungle of deodar, chir, a few yews, and hawthorns. 
(Montgomerie.) 

SURONGO—Lat. 85° 41'. Long. 75° 61'. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Braldu river (Baltist^n). It 
contains ten houses. { Aylmer .) 

SURPHRAR—Lat. 34°. 13'. Long. 75° 5'. Elev. 

A village in the Sind valley, situated at some little distance from {,he left 
bank of the river, just below the junction of the Kishegrar, an unfoadable 
stream which is crossed by a bridge. It is possible to reach the Tar S»r 
and Mar Sar lakes by following the course of this stream, but it is a matter 
of difficulty, as there is no regular path. 

Surphrar contains the zfarat of Saiad Jafir Sahib, and fifteen houses 
inhabited by zaraindars, a dura, a mulla,and a cowherd. Near the masjid 
is a spring called Baba Abdulla's spring. Tito staple cultivation is rice; a 
little corn is also grown. 

The Sind is usually bridged at some little distance to the west of the 
village. 

SURSU or TSORUS—Lat. 33 ° 53'. Long. 75° 5'. Elev. 

A large village in the Wular pargana, situated on the right hank of the 
Jhelum including the hamlet Taki Bal, which lies at the foot of the 
Awantipur Wudar, about a mile to the south-east, the total population 
amounts to nearly one hundred families. 

There are some orchards and flue shady trees in the village, and much 
rice cultivation about it. Tral lies about 6 miles to the north*east, and is 
reached by an excellent path. 

SURTOKH LA—Lat. 34°. Long. 78° 28'. Elev. about 15,000'. 

A low ridge in the Muglib valley, 2 i miles from the north-west end of 
the PaDgong lake. It forms the water-shed across the natural exit 
of the lake, and is entirely formed by the loose shingle brought down a 
somewhat large lateral ravine from the snowy peaks to the south. 

Marks of the former level of the lake are seen extending within a very 
short distance of this ridge or low pass. A rise of 150 feet in the waters 
of the present lake would find them again an exit down the valley to 
Tankse. (Godwin-Austen.) 
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SlJRU—Lat. 33° 21'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Punch Toi river, about 8 
miles north of Chaomuk. It contains sixteen houses, half of the inhabitants 
being Pahdri Jdts, and half Turruod Muhammadans; there are no Hindus. 
During the winter months, the river may be forded between this village 
and Pota on the left bank, but the water is deep. 

StiRtf or SOOROO, or KARTSE— 

An ilarka of the Wazirat of Skardu, lying in the upper valley of the 
Suru river. 

Together with Kartzd (which now goes with Drds) it had a petty chief 
of its own who lived at Lung Kartze, the principal place in the valley. 

The number of houses is about three hundred and fifty, giving a popu¬ 
lation of two thousand. 

“ Communications .—These are as follows 

(1) From Kishtwar by the Bhot Kol pass down the Surd river to 
0 Kargil: not fit for laden animals. Open for six months. 

(2) From Drds via the Umba La. It is said horses can be taken. 

Open for six months. 

(3) To Kanji by the Kanji or Vigne La ; very difficult. 

(4) To Zanksar by the Pensi La. 

(5) From Kishtwar by the Chilung pass. (Aylmer.) 

StJRfl or SOOROO—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 76° 2'. Elev. 10,624'. 

A village and fort on the left bank of the Surd river, just below the 
sudden bend it takes to the north-north-east. It is a halting place on 
the route from Kishtwar to Leh vid the Suru valley, and lies 18 miles 
above Sankho and north-east of Bhotkol pass. (Drew.) 

The fort was built by Zorawar Sing in 1834. 

SURUDlB—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A village in the Tilail vatley, consisting of a cluster of seven or eight houses 
situated on the bare side of the hill above the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, on the road leading towards Dras, The inhabitants are zemindars, 
including a potter. 

StJRt) RIVER or KARTSE RIVER— 

A tributary of the Dras river, rises in the Himalayas, east of the Nun Kun 
peaks. Its course is north-east to Ringdum monastery, then due west to 
a little above Suru, after which it flows north-north-east and joins the 
Dras river just below Kargil. Total length about 60 miles. Its prin¬ 
cipal tributaries are the Nakpo-cbu and Palumba-chu, which join it from 
the west and east respectively, ^Qunningham—Moor croft.) 

8YAL Stfl—Lat, 83° 13V Long. 74° 24’. Elev. 

A village in Kashmir, on the road between Aknur and Rajaori, The 
Hindus who inhabit the village are in great part Tbakurs, (Drew.) 
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SYBtf G—Lat. 84° 5'. Long. 74° 45'. Elev. 

A large village in the Machihdma pargana, of which it used to be the tahsxl 
station ; it is divided into three mahallat , viz., Bunpur, Malikpur, and 
Astanpur, which stand on high dry ground in the middle of the Hokarsar 
morass, about 0 miles west of Srinagar, on the road towards Makahama. 
The village is shaded by splendid trees, and possesses some of the finest 
chunars in the valley; the best specimens are at the west end of the village, 
near the ziarat of Saiad Muhammad Bukhari. 

The bulk of the inhabitants are shal-bafs; these now number about one 
hundred and fifty families; formerly, it is said, there were many more. 
The rest of the population consist of seventy families of zamindars, two 
mullas, three dums, three cowherds, two potters, twelve pirzddas, five horse- 
keepers, a kazi, a blacksmith, a carpenter, and three banias, of whom 
two are pandits. 

Rice is extensively cultivated on the edges of the morass around the 
village. 
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TAGALANG—Lat. 33° 28'. Long, 77° 48'. Elev. 18,042'. 

At the north-western extremity of the Rupshu district; it is crossed on the 
route from Kulu to Leh, between Debring and Gya. There is a good and 
easy road on both sides. The pass is free from snow from July to 
Decomber. 

TAGHAR—Lat. 84° 40'. Long. 77° 35'. Elev. 10,500'. 

A village in the Nubrd district, situated on the left bank of the Nubia 
river. It is a baiting place on the summer route from Ldh by the Kara¬ 
koram, and lies 18 miles below Panamikh and about 7 above the junction 
of the NubrA with the Shyok. Cultivation here (barley and lucerne) fand a 
good many trees, apricot, willow and poplar, also elm and elseagnus. 
The river runs in divided streams over a wide bed of shingle and sand, on 
which are island patches of buckthorn and myricaria brushwood. It is 
frozen over in winter. It is the head-quarters of the Nubra Kardari and 
contains twenty houses. ( Bellew — Trotter — Aylmer .) 

TAGNAK—Lat. 84° 4'. Long. 77° 50'. Elev. 

A village in the Chimre valley, 10 miles north of Chimre. A road 
branches off to it north-west from Sakti, and crossing the Waris-La, 
north'of the village, leads down to the Shyok river: the ferry across which, 
opposite Satti, is.40 miles distant (three marches.) [Drew.) 

TAI—Lat. 33° 88'. Long. 74°. Elev. 

A village in Punch, on the slopes of the hill above the right bank of the 
Punch Toi. It contains about one hundred bouses. 

TAINTRE—Lat. 83° 51'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A considerable village in Punch, lying on the north side of the valley 
above the path, and the right bank of the Dali Nar stream, about 20 
miles north-east of Punch. It contains forty families, Muhammadan 
zarnfndars of the Kutwal caste. Dry crops only are grown. 

TA1NTRIPT7R—Lat. 84° 7'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 

A small village in the Bangil pargana, situated above the left bank of the 
torrent which flows between it and the village of Khipur. It contains a 
masjid, the ziarat of Saiad Arab Sahib, and three houses inhabited by 
zamlndars. There are some shady trees in the village, and a little rice 
cultivation about it. 

TAINYAR —Vide “ Tayar.” 

TAITRI—Lat. 83° 45'. Long. 74° S'. Elev. 

This hamlet is situated on the slopes of the hills above the road from 
Punch towards Paral, at some little distance from the right bank of the 
Punch Tdi river, about 4 miles west of Punch. 
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There are about twenty houses in the village, all the inhabitants being 
Muhammadans. 

TAKANG—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. about 14,000'. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Shushal stream, just above 
where it enters the Pangong lake, and situated in a plain 2 or 3 
square miles in extent. Shushal lies about 8 miles south. Wood and 
grass plentiful at this camp. {Drew — Trotter .) 

TA KCIIA—Lat. 34° 50'. Long. 7 7° 35'. Elev. about 11,000/ 

A village of six houses in the Nubra district, on the left bank of the Nubrd 
river. It is passed on the summer route from L6h to Yarkand by the Kara¬ 
koram pass, about half-way between Panamikh and Chunglang, 7 J miles 
below the latter. At 4 miles, proceeding up the valley, the Tulumbuti, a 
tributary of the Nubra, is crossed by a good wooden bridge. 

This is the largest village in the Nubra valley, where travellers can pro¬ 
cure supplies on their way to Yarkand. [Thomson.) 

TAKCHA on TAKTZE—Lat. 84° 22'. Long. 76° 85'. Elev. 

A village passed on the route from Srinagar to Leli, between Shergol and 
Kharbu, close to the latter and on the right bank of the Kanji river. The 
monastery is perched on an isolated rock, the only ascent being by a very 
steep path-way. The inhabitants are Muhammadans and consist of 25 
families. (Bellew — Henderson—-Aylmer.) 

TAKIA—Lat. 33° 24'. Long. 73° 51'. Elev. 

This village lies on the road between Mirpur and Kotli. It is situated in 
a well-cultivated valley, some distance from the left bank of the Punch Tdi 
river. 

There are about sixty houses in the village, which contains two baolis 
and some shady trees. The inhabitants are Muhammadan zammd&rs. 

TAKIA MlA SHAH—Lat. 84°. Long. 74° 86'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on the side of the spur above the 
left bank of Suknag, opposite Kanyagund. 

It is inhabited by two pirzadas, two zamindars, and a potter, and is 
considered to form part of the village of Lalpur, which lies on the table¬ 
land above it. 

TAKIBAL—Lat. 83° 48'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A village containing nine houses, situated at the foot of the Kurala Pntbur 
wudar , about a mile to the east of Bij Behara. There is said to be a small 
spring in the village, which is shaded by fine trees and surrounded by rice- 
fields. 

TAKMACHIK—Lat. 34° 22'. Long, 76° 50'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the kardari of Skirbiehan (Ladak), on the left 
bank of the Indus. It is said to contain about one hundred houses. 
(Jlymer.) 
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TAK MARPO—Lat. Long. Elev. 16,000'. 

Camping ground, Karakash valley, 24 miles below Changtaeh. Grass and 
fuel obtainable. 

TAKRACHAK—Lat. 33° 5'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, about 9 miles south of Mirpur, on the eastern 
side of the road to the Gatiala ferry. It contains fifty families, four being 
fakirs and the rest znnundars; all the inhabitants are Muhammadans. 
There is a masjid hi the village, and the zfarat of Peri Shah. 

TAKTI LA —Tide “ Naurungla.” 

T ALAWARI—Lat. 34° Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Shah Kakuta stream, about 5^ 
miles north of Hidrabad, on the rond towards tJri. ( Ince.) 


TALU—Lat. 35° 4'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A small valley to the south of the InduB in Rondo (Baltistdn). It con' 
tains the following villages : — 


Villages. 

Houses. 

Horen. 

! Horned 
| cattle. 

8heep 

and 

goats. 

RniiiSXB. 

Tala .. 

Talubrok, Mulial, Zungut 

19 

40 

20 

60 

ioo 

200 

400 

Balt is. 

Rrokjias. 

| 59 

20 

150 

600 



A road goes up this valley to the Talubrok or Trongo pass. {Aylmer.) 


TALU BROK or TRONGO 1 J ASS—Lat. 35° 27'. Long. 75° 4'. 

Elev. 16,637'. 

A pass leading from the Parasbing valley (Astor) to the Talu valley 
(Rondu). It is shown in the map as leading into the Harpo valley, which 
is not the case. For foot passengers the pass is open in the beginning of 
April. In June it is said to be passable for horses. It is the first direct 
pass open between Rondu and Astor. {Aylmer.) 

TAMBA—Lat. 36° 48'. Long. 78° 6'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the western Changchenmo route, passed about half¬ 
way between Karatagh camp and Maliksbah. It lies east of a low double- 
topped hill, and is only occasionally used as a campiDg ground. Burtii 
procurable, but no water in summer. {Trotter.) 

TAMBIS-KUNOR—Lat 84° 26'. Long. 76° 7'. Elev. 

A pair of villages, said to contain forty bouses, in the Kartze division of the 
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Dr£s ilarka (Raltistan). They lie on the right bank of the Sfiru river, 
nearly opposite Saliskot. {Aylmer.) 

TAMIAL—Lat. 83° 15'. Long. 73° 49'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, situated on the arid plain about 6 miles north 
of Mirpur, on the road towards Chnomuk. It contains thirty-two houses 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamindnrs of the Jat caste. 

Water is very scarce in the neighbourhood of this village. 

TAM MAN-Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A small village in the Shahabad valley, situated above the left bank of the 
Sandran river, which is bridged between it and the village of K6t on the 
opposite bank. 

It lies about 4 miles south-east of Vern£g, and contains fi»«* 
inhabited by zamindars. 

TANDA PANI—Lat. 33° 4': Long. 74° 32'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, situated midway on the path between Aknur and 
Rajaon. 

Vigne remarks that he found no ' cold water/ but a green and open 
valley with low grassy hillocks rising in different parts of it. 

TANDA PANI-Lat. 32° 54'. Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

The name of a village situated about 12 miles north of Jnmri, on the 
road towards Riasi. The road between Jarau and Tanda Pani consists of 
stony water-courses and great defiles. Prom Tanda Pani to Riasi is a 
distance of 18 miles. The path is, on the whole, rugged, hilly, and in 
some places very steep. ( Hervey ,) 

TANDO—Lat. 34° 21'. Long. 73° 33'. Elev. 

A village situated a few miles south-east of MozafaraMd. Baron Hugel 
observed near this place granite in large blocks, hurled, as it were, ovey the 
trap rock. 

TANGMAR or KANGMAR—Lat. 83° 25'. Long. 78° 15'. Elev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Indus, situated about half-way 
between Kinma and Khere, at the mouth of a ravine. A path leads up this 
ravine and across the mountains to the Tsokar lake, but it is difficult. 
{Cayley.) 

TANGWARA—Lat. 34° 8'. Long, 74° 27'. EJev. 

A village situated about a mile north of Kountra, above the road leading 
towards Sopur. It is divided into two mahallae, the upper of which is 
inhabited by four families of PathSns and the lower by four pandits, 

TANIN— Fide u Ciiandanwas/' 
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TANKSE— 

A kardari or collectorate of the province of Lad&k. It consists, besides 
other smaller ones, of the villages of Tankse, Phobrang, Shushal and Dorgu. 
Both Tankse and Durgu contain about 50 houses. The crops are very poor 
owing to the great altitude. Cash revenue amounts to about ft 1,700 
besides taxes in kind. (Aylmer.) 

TANKSE—Lat. 84° 2'. Long. 78° 14'. Elev. 12,900'. 

A large village of fifty or sixty houses, situated on the right bank of the 
Lung-Chu river, about half-way between the Chang-la and the north-west 
end of the Pangong lake. It is a halting-place on the Changchenmo- 
route, and is the last place on this road where supplies are procurable- 
Saniu, the first large village in Yarkand territory, is 350 miles distant. 

feadman of the Tankse district resides here. There is a rest-house 
And supply depAt in the village. 

A road leads up the Lung Chu valley to Shushal, 55 miles distant. 

There is a very fair area of ground under cultivation : lucerne grows 
luxuriantly. Many of the houses are built close under a large mass of con¬ 
glomerate, the stones firmly cemeuted in it. The remains of an old forti¬ 
fied fort still cover the upper portion of this conglomerate bed. 

Tankse oontains a government store-house, and is the head quarters of 
a Jcardar, or manager, under the governor of Ladfik. ( Trotter — Godwin - 
Austen — Drew.) 

TANSAN— 

The name of the river which rises at the southern extremity of the Bring 
pargana j it joins the Nowbug stream, lat. 33° 35', long. 75° 24', near 
the village of Wyl, the united waters forming the Bring river. 

The road between Kashmir and Kishtwar by the Marbal pass crosses 
it by a bridge, just above the junction, which is thrown over a narrow 
channel in the rock, hollowed out apparently by the rushing waters. The 
stone piers on which the old bridge was built are still remaining. The 
masjid of Haji Dand S&hib is prettily and conspicuously situated on the 
bill above, and is a place of considerable strength, which is said to have 
been the scene of many a battle in the mountain feuds between the in¬ 
habitants of Kishtwar and the Kashmiris in the olden time, as being the 
key to the possession of the Bring pargana. 

TARA—Lat. 38° 6'. Long. 78° 56'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Haul6 river, situated a little 
above its junction with the Indus. Nowi camp, ou the opposite bank of 
the Indus, is 11 miles north. It is a haltiDg-place on the eastern of the 
two routes leading from Hanle to the Indus and Pangong lake. (Mont¬ 
gomerie.) 
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TARKATTA TaRKOFA or TARfCUTI—Lat. 34° 48'. Long. 76° 16'. 

Elev. 7,800/ 

A small village in Khurmang (Baltistan), on the left bank of the Indus, 
on the road from Srinagar to Skardu. It contains thirty-five houses. 
{Aylmer.) 

TARLDAT -—Vide “ Thaldat.” 

TARNA NALA— 

A hill torrent flowing southward between Jasrota and Jasmirga^h. Quite 
dry in the cold weather. Nilgai, deer, and pig abound. (Wingate.) 
TARSAR—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 75° 12'. Elev. 

A lake situated amid the lofty mountains lying between the Sind v a ll ey 
and Kashmir It may be reached by a path from the northern end of the 
Tral valley, and there is also said to be a road from the Lidarwat, at the 
northern extremity of the Dachinpara pargana. 

TARSHING—Lat. 35° 14'. Long. 74° 47'. Elev. 

A village in the Astor district, Kashmir, about 8 miles east of Nanga Par-f 
bat. It lies up a side valley leading to the Mazeno pass, at the foot of a 
groat glacier which comes down from the north to about the level of 
9,400 feet. This glacier has been the cause of an extensive flood in the 
Astor valley, of which an interesting acoount is given by Drew. Jt con¬ 
tains fifteen houses. (Aylmer.) 

TARUTZE—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 77° 15'. Elev. 

A small village, situatod a little distance from the right bank of the Indus, 
28 miles below Leh, and 27 above Khalsi, on the upper road from the latter 
to Leh. It is included in the eollectorate of Saspul. (Brew — Aylmer.) 

TASHGAM—Lat. 34 q 15'. Long. 77° 12'. Elev. 9,390'. 

A village of ten houses in the Dras valley, on the left bank of the Drds 
river, 15 miles below Dras. It is a halting-place on the routes from Sri¬ 
nagar to Leh and Skardu vid the Dras valley. There is a traveller's house, 
and supplies are procurable in small quantities. 

The L<5h route proceeds from this to Chanagund on the right bank, 
distant 15 miles. The Skardu route to Kirkit'chu on the left bank of the 
Dras river, opposite Chanagund. Above Tashgam the valley narrows, and 
vegetation is scanty, but near the village are several acres of tamarisk and 
myriearia jungle. Prangos and lucerne (called hev&lukxuh) are cultivated. 
There are cattle in the village, chiefly the zho. . (Bellew — Thornton — 
Aylmer.) 

TaTAKTJTI—L at. 30° 45'. Long. 74° 85'. Elev. 15,624'. 

A peak in the Panjal range, overlooking the valley of Kashmir, 

TATAMOULA—Lat. 84° 9'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A village situated above , the right bank of the Jhelum, about 16 miles 
south-west of Baramula. 
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The rooky cliffs here rise almost perpendicularly from the river to a 
height of 800 and 400 feet. General Cunningham remarks that, as the 
height of the Jhelum near Tatamoula is about 5,000 feet above the sea, 
the whole of Kashmir must have been submerged by the waters of the 
river before the wearing down of these cliffs. As Tatamoula (Sanskrit, 
Tapta-mula), the “ hot spring,” may indicate volcanic action, the imme¬ 
diate cause of the bursting of the lake may have been the sudden rending 
of the rock by an earthquake. 

TATAPANI—Lat. 33° 24'. Long. 74° 24'. Elev. 

A village in the province of Naoshera, situated amid the hills a few miles 
north-east of the town of Rajaorf. Yigne states that at Tatap&ni, about 
one day’s march to the eastward of Rajaori, there is a hot spring, the tem¬ 
perature of whose waters, in the absence of a thermometer, he estimated 
•at 140°, It gushed from beneath a marly rock, and had a sulphurous 
taste, and deposited sulphur as it ran. There was another hot Bpring about 
45 yards from it, and a cold spring between them. The natives were aware 
of the cleansing and purifying properties of the water, and came from far 
and near to bathe in it. They said that the hot water was colder in the 
hot weather. In a hollow, amongst the jungle-clad hills and low precipices, 
within a short distance of the spring, he discovered a coal bed jutting out 
in three different places from the bank on the path-side. The specimens 
of the surface coal which he brought to England were not considered very 
promising. 

TATI—Lat. 33° 22'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A small hamlet in the Banihdl district, containing one or two huts and a 
baoli, situated on the hill side, high above the right bank of the stream, 
on the road between Banihdl and llamsu. 

TATSA-KARIT—Lat. 34° 30'. Long. 70° 23'. Elev. 

A pair of villages containing thirty houses in Kargil (Baltistfin). They lie 
in a small valley which joins the Wakha valley on the right side. The 
inhabitants are Muhammadans. {Aylmer) 

TAWl RIVERS— 

There are two rivers of this name, one in the province of Jamu and the 
other in Naoshera ; both are tributaries of the Chenab. 

The river in the Jamu Province rises in the Ramnagar district in 
about lat. 82° 53', long. 75° 34°. Its course is first north-west 
towards Chineni for about 20 miles; in this part the river foams along 
among large boulders, confined by rocks which are capped with a deposit of 
alluvium of rounded blocks of gneiss embedded in the earth. These banks 
are in part clothed with shrubs and trees that have found a footing upon 
them. Deodar, silver fir, and spruce fir are also seen along the valley. 
Prom Chineni it bends to the south-west for a distance of about 15 miles, the 
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valley being still bounded by high hills. It then emerges upon a more open 
country, through which it flows in a southerly direction for some 10 miles, 
when it meets a range of hills through which it pierces, and then takes a 
westerly course, winding very considerably; it then pierces another range of 
hills and reaches the town of Jamu, which is on its right bank, 18 
miles from which it joins the Chenab. Its total length is 70 miles. At 
Jumu the Tawi finally quits the hills which overhang it, terminating in a 
line of cliffs facing the river. It then flows through an opon plain. 

( Thomson—Drew.) 

The Naoshera river rises in the Rattan Panjal mountains on the road 
from Tanna to Baramgala, about 12 kos north of Rajaori. It flows by 
Naoshera, and then turning off to the south-south-east passes within half 
a kos of the fortified town of Mina war, and 2 or 3 kos beyond falls into 
the Chenab near Kuri, a village on the banks of the river. Some of the 
natives call this stream the * Malkani Tawi/ to distinguish it from the 
Jamu river. 

Vigne says that the word ' tawi 3 means “ a torrent,” which will account 
for so many streams being so named. ( Vigne- — Herveg .) 

TA YAR or TAINYAR—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 77° 55'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Digav stream, situated north of the 
Waris La. A road leads from here across the pass to Sakti, in the Chimrt) 
valley. (Drew.) 

TELGAM— 

The name of a very small pargana in the Katnraj division of Kashmir, 
The tahsil buisness is transacted at Sopur. 

TENALA—Lat. 32° 56'. Long. 75° 49'. Eley. 

The name of a village in BadrawXr, situated on the northern slope of 
the Padri pass, near where there are said to be extensive iron mines. It is 
inhabited by twelve families of Muhammadan blacksmiths. 

TERTSE—Lat. 34° 40'. Long. 77° 30'. Kiev. 

A village in the Nubrfi district, on the left bank of the Shyok river, about 
20 miles below the junction of the Nubra. It contains nine houses, and is 
said to possess twenty-three horned cattle and seventy-five sheep and goats. 
There is a good camping ground. On the 23 rd October Dr. Thomson 
forded the Sliyok here. The stream ran in seven branches, of which three 
were from 100 to 150 feet wide, average depth 2 feet, maximum 3 feet. 
The other branches were much smaller. ( Thomson — Aylmer.) 

TIIAJAN-Lat. 34° 44'. Long. 74° 11'. Elev. 

A village in Upper Drawar, situated on the left bank of the Kisban Ganga, 
just above the junction of a considerable stream, which has formed a delta 
and an island in the bed of the river. There are three houses in the village, 
one of which has a pent roof. 
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A zampa bridge spans the Kishan Ganga between -this village and 
Lfidnial, which lies some distance below it, on the opposite bank. 

THAJWAZ—Lat. 84° 19'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

An undulating tract of ground in the vicinity of Sonamarg, in the Sind 
valley. It is a succession of dells surrounded by hillocks or mounds, which 
are sometimes connected more or less into a line, and sometimes isolated. 
The dells are covered with long grass and numerous wild flowers, while the 
slopes of the hillocks have a growth of silver-fir, with sycamore, birch, and 
other green trees. Over the mounds are scattered masses of rock. 

This space, which seems to be known to the natives by the name of 
Thajwaz, or else one spot on it bears that name, is bounded on one side by a 
dark, fir-covered hill, and on the other, the south-west side, by the stream of 
the tributary valley, beyond which there rises a great mass of mountains of 
bare rock, divided into lofty peaks by three or four hollows, in each of which 
lies a glacier. The space of Thajwaz occupies nearly a square mile; the 
highest mounds may be 150 feet above the old alluvium of the Sonamarg 
plain, and 400 to 600 feet above the stream near. Evidently an old 
moraine of a former great glacier. ( Drew.) 

THAKSE-— Vide “ Takcba.” 

THAKUR— 

A caste of Dogras. They are the ohief cultivating caste in the hills. In 
occupation they correspond to the Jats in the Paujab (of whom there are 
a few in the hills also), but the two are not related; the Thakurs are 
counted higher in rank. Their name Thakur iB undoubtedly the same word 
that in lower India is used for the Rajputs, though it has the first “ a’’short 
instead of long. But at present the only conuection between them is the 
one-sided custom by which the Thakurs’ daughters are given in marriage to 
the Rdjputs without any of that caste entering into the community of the 
Thakurs. They are a well-looking and well-made race of men, a good deal 
like the R&jputs, but of larger frames ; they are more powerful in body, but 
less quick in motion, and they have not an equal reputation for courage. 
(Drew.) 

TIIALDAT, TARLDAT, or MAPOTHANG—Lat. 35° 15'. Long. 79° 30' 

Elev., 16,300'.’ 

A camping ground on the eastern Changehenmo route, immediately south 
of-a salt lake, which is situated at the foot of the Lokhzung range, at the 
southern end of the Kuenlun plains. No fuel or grass here. Two routes 
lead from this camp to the Karakash— 

(1) Western, vid Patsalung camp. 

(2) Eastern, vid Yangpacamp and the Katai Dawan pass. 

They unite on the Soda plains north of the salt lakes. 

On the 27th October the salt lake near this camp was partially frozen 
over. (Drew — Johnson.) 
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THALLAR—Lat. 83° 48'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A hamlet situated on the right bank o£ the Arpat, towards the northern 
extremity of the Kuthar pargana. It contains seven houses inhabited by 
Gujars, and is surrounded with rice cultivation. 

The river, which is fordable, is also crossed by a hdnal bridge between 
this village and Tugenpura, which lies opposite to it at the mouth of the 
Bud Nai valley, and is inhabited by seven families of Gujars. 

THALLE— 

A small river in Baltistan, which rises at the Thalle pass and flows into the 
Shyok at Bragar. At its upper end it branches off into three directions. 
At the extremities of two of these are passes into Shigar, each of which 
have small glaciers. The third branch presents a much more imposing 
mass of ice, which comes tumbling down a steep descent, and at its termi¬ 
nation is split into three by projecting masses of rock. In its lower 
ground the Thalle valley is well cultivated for wheat; hut it looks bare, 
as there are no trees, except a few willows. It contains, exclusive of the 
villages of Bragar and Dowani, quite two hundred and fifty houses. It 
has a certain reputation for wealth in the rest of Khapalu. ( Godwin - 
Austen — Aylmer.) 

THALLE LA—Lat. 85° 22'. Long. 76° 6'. Elev. 16,785'. 

A pass in Baltistan. The road passes over a glacier and leads from Kiris 
into the Thalle valley. ( Qodwin-Amten .) 

THALLE LA—Lat 34° 25'. Long. 76°. Elev. 

A pass in Baltistan, connecting Shigar with the Thalle valley of Khapalu. 
It is not used till July. It is said to be easy and passable for baggage 
animals. (Aylmer.) 

THAMUS—Lat 34° 55'. Long. 76° 44'. Elev. 9,000', approx. 

A village of about twenty houses, situated on the right bank of the 
Shyok, in Chorbat (Baltistan). (Aylmer.) 

THAN A— Lat. 33° 83'. Long. 74° 25'. Elev \., 

Thana Mandi or bazar is situated about 14 miles north of Rajdorf, on 
the bank of the Tawi, at the mouth of the valley in which that river rises 
and up which the path leads to the Rattan Pir pass; it is a square compact 
town, containing a large red brick sarai, and forms a depot for salt and 
other commodities which are brought from the Panjab. 

The village of Th&na is situated on the side of another small valley 
about a mile to the east. Its houses are singularly crowded together in 
tiers on every available spot on the precipice which overhangs the river, 
and are prettily shaded by numerous walnut and mulberry trees. Vigne 
estimated the population at 800 or 400; they were mostly Kashmiris 
who gained a subsistence by weaving and spinning. He observed a chunar 
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tree, which is probably nowhere found nenrer to the plains. At 7 o’clock 
on the morning, on the 13th July, the mercury stood at 74° in the shade. 

Argillaceous slate and mica slate are very common in the intervening 
ranges between- th£ primary ridges of the Himalaya that connects them and 
the sandstone with the plains. The abrupt precipices of the latter are here 
succeeded by schistose formation, and they sink into insignificance when 
compared with the lofty ranges-at the foot of which Thana is situated. 
The dwarfish jungle disappears in favor of the lofty pine forest, and 
the mountains, which form the third and last ridge that intervenes between 
the plains and the Prr Panjal, rise directly from behiud the village with an 
almost alpine height, and a verdure resembling that of the Pyrenees. 

Thfenn contains a single-storied bungalow for travellers, situated on the 
hill-side above the right bank of the stream, overlooking the mandi, and 
there is ample space for encamping in and about the place. Supplies are 
plentiful at ordinary times, and forage is abundant, except during the sum¬ 
mer months, when grass is scarce. 

The road leading into Kashmir by way of Punch branches off about a 
mile to the north of Thana, and bears away towards the north-west. It 
is generally open all the year round, and must be adopted at the beginning 
aud end of the season, when the Pfr Panjal pass is closed with snow. 
Water plentiful. Wood and supplies procurable. ( Vigne — Allgood—Ince 
— Aylmer.) 

THANG-Lat. 34° 57'. Long. 76° 15'. Elev. 

A small village on the right hank of the Indus, in Khurmang (Baltistan)* 
It lies north of the Khurmang fort, some height above the river. It con¬ 
tains twenty-three houses. [Aylmer.) 

THANGLASGO PASS— "1 Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 77° 33'. 

LASIRMOU PASS or PAYANG LA—J Elev. 16,901'. 

A pass over the Kailas or L^h range, connecting the Payang and Hundnr 
valleys. The top of the pass is 25 miles from Hundar village and about 
16 miles from Payang Koti, on the L^h-Srinagav road. 

" Ascending from Drok ( q.v ■) the road follows up a gently sloping open 
valley, rather boggy in places, for 13 miles. After this (18th July 
1888) the snow begins. For half a mile the ascent is steep, and then the 
path leads over a gently sloping snow bed till the top of the pass is 
reached at about 15 miles from Drok, The pass is a narrow ridge. On 
the Indus side, for 400 or 300 feet the path is steep, zig-zaging several 
times, in somewhnt loose soil. It then becomes easy and good : very little 
snow on the Leh side.” 

The pass is an easy one for yaks, but on account of several rocky places 
is difficult for ponies. (Aylmer.) 
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THANOT^Lat. 83° 18'. Long. 75° 81'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwar, situated on the slopes of the mountains above the 
left bank of the Lidar Khol stream and the road between Bagu and Gayt. 

It contains six houses inhabited by Hindus. 

THAOBUT—Lat. 84° 44'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A village in Gurnis, situated near the right bank of the Kishan Gangs, 
just below the junction of the Gagai stream, about 10 miles north of Kan- 
zalwan. It contains a masjid, and is inhabited by seven families of 
Muhammadan zatnfadars, a mulla, a shepherd and three others. The most 
convenient spot for encamping is to the north of the village, on the 
banks of the rivulet which supplies it with water, 

THARRA—Lat. 38° 38'. Long. 73° 58'. Elev. 

A small village in Punch, containing about twelve houses, situated on 
the hill-side west of Tdi, at some distance from the right bank of the 
Punch Tdi. 

THARU—Lat. 84° 10'. Long. 77° 25'. Elev. 

A small village of eight or ten houses, situated a littlo distance from the 
right bank of the Indus, 11 & miles below Leh, and passed on the road from 
the latter to Snimo. There is a little cultivation, and a small stream flows 
through it down to the Indus. ( Drew .) 

THATOLA or NURPA PASS— 

Lat. 33° 30/ Long. 78° 40? Elev. 17,481’. 

Leads over the portion of the Kailas range lying between the Pangong 
lake and the Indus. It is crossed on the western routo from Sbushal to 
Nima Mud, between Mirpa Tso and Yahle camps, at 4 miles from the 
former. Road over is fair. (Reynolds-) 

THILRU—Lat. 32° 53/ Long. 75° 85/ Elev. 6,600'. 

A village in the Ramnagar district, near the source of the Tawi. It is 
situated on a plateau about 200 feet above the level of the river, surrounded 
close by the hills and shaded by walnut trees. (Drew-) 

THOGJI CHANMO or “ Salt-covered Plain "—Elev. 14,900'. 

The widest opening in the whole of the Rupshu district; lies about 80 
miles north-west of the Tsomorari lake. Its length in a direction north- 
north-west and south-south-east is 13 miles, and its average breadth 5 
miles. It contains the Tsokar Salt lake, and the small fresh-water lake 
of Panbuk. There can be no doubt that at one time the whole plain was 
occupied by a large lake, which had an outlet to the Dorth-west. It is 
surrounded by low, barren, rounded hills. A portion of the plain is covered 
with a saline efflorescence, generally carbonate of soda. (Cunningham — 
Drew.) 
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THONDE—Lat. %& 6 80/ Long. 77°. Elev. 

A email village in the Zanskar district, situated on the right bank of the 
.Zanskar river, 9 miles below Padam, It is passed on the route from 
Kishtwar to Leh, via, Zanskar. {Thomson.) 

THUGJI or THUGRILI—Lat. S3 0 25'. Long. 77° 55'. Elev. 14,900'. 
A camping ground in the Thogji Chanmo plain, on the north banks of the 
Tsokar lake, 14 miles south-east of Debring. In summer there are 
generally some Bhoti camps here, from which a few supplies and sheep are 
procurable. Water from small stream. Fuel and grass plentiful. It is a 
halting-place on the routes from Kulu and Spiti {vid Tsomorari lake) to 
Leh. {Reynolds.) 

THURAM OR THTJRAB—Lat. 32° 47'. Long. 77° 22'. Elev. 

A peak and boundary mark, on the left bank of the Yunam river, near 
the Bara-Lacha pass and on the borders of Ladak and Lahoul. {Cayley.) 

THURGO—Lat. 85° 42'. Long. 75“ 29'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Basha river (Baltistan). With a neigh¬ 
bouring village, it contains twenty-three houses. {Aylmer.) 

TIBET— 

The elevated country of Central Asia, situated to the north of the lofty 
snowy mountains which encircle India from Kashmir to Assam, is familiarly 
known to Europeans by the name of Tibet. This name is also commonly 
employed by the Muhammadan nations to the north and west to designate 
the same country, but is not known in the language of the Tibetans 
themselves, among whom different portions of the country are usually 
known by different names. In Eastern Tibet the words “ To Po ” (or Ten 
Pen) are used, from which the form Tibet probably originated. {Thomson 
—Ney Elias.) 

Vigne observes—“ The word Tibet, or Tibat, as it is pronounced in 
Baltistan and Kashmir, is called simply Bod in the language of Ladak, A 
Tibetan is called Bod-pa at Ladak. Tibet is called Se Tsang by the 
Chinese. I believe the word Tibet to be a compound of Tiba and Bod 
(Tepe in Turkir), signifying in the mountain dialects a peak, so that Tibet 
iB simply the mountains of the people professing the Buddhist religion." 

The whole of Tibet appears to be characterised by great uniformity of 
climate and productions, on which account it appears convenient to retain 
the name for the whole country, although it is naturally separable into 
two grand divisions". One of these, the waters of which collect to join the 
Brahmaputra, is still scarcely known, and the other, drained principally by 
4he Indus and its tributaries, is the one which will come under considera¬ 
tion in this work. The line of separation of these two portions lies a little 
to the east of the great lakes Mnnasarawar and Rawan Rud, from the 
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neighbourhood of which the country must gradually slope iu both direc¬ 
tions towards the sea. Western Tibet is a highly mountainous country, 
lying on both sides of the Indus, with its longer axis directed like that 
river from south-east to north-west. {Thomson.) 

It is divided into three portions—Little Tibet or Baltistdn, Middle 
Tibet or Ladak, and Upper Tibet, which is that portion outside the terri¬ 
tories of the Maharaja of Kashmir, 

Every part of Tibet is thought to be traversed by ranges of mountains 
which have their origin either in the Kuenlun on the north, or in the trans- 
Sutlej Himalaya on the south. These mountain ranges are extremely rocky 
and rugged, but, as a general rule, it may be said that they are less so in 
the upper part of the course of the different rivers, than in their lower 
parts. The height of the mountain ranges which traverse Western Tibet 
is in all parts pretty much the same, and, as a consequence, the depth of 
the valleys in the lower portion of the course of the Indus, and of all its 
tributaries, is very much greater than near the sources of these rivers. In 
the higher valleys, therefore, the mountains are apparently much less lofty ; 
they are also frequently rounded and sloping, or at all events more rocky 
and precipitous than lower down, though to this there are many exceptions. 
The elevation of the passes in a mountainous region represents in general 
the height of the lowest part of the chain. In the mountain ranges of 
Tibet the averago height of the ridges does not exceed from 1,000 to 8,000 
feet above the passes, many of which, indeed, are scarcely at all lower than 
the highest crest of the ridge in which they are situated. In estimating 
the principal ranges at 80,000 feet and the minor ranges at from 17,600 
to 18,000 feet, we approximate very elosely to the truth. This estimate 
applies to all parts of the country, the height of the ranges being remark¬ 
ably uniform, but peaks occur at intervals in every one of the principal 
ranges, which considerably exceed the elevation just stated, rising very 
generally to 23,000 and 24,000 feet, and oue even to 28,000. 

Though the climate of the whole of Western Tibet may, in general, 
be characterised as extremely dry, it is by no means cloudless. The 
winter months in particular are often very cloudy, and a good deal of 
snow falls. During the summer the sky is either bright and clear, or 
overcast with very light clouds. Thomson says the only occasions on 
which he observed any fall of rain at all deserving of the name, have been 
mostly in early spring or in the latter part of the autumn. But later 
observations show that the monsoon rains reach Western Tibet (Ladak, &c.) 
nearly every year in July, and that July and August are the months when 
rain usually falls. Rain iu spring or autumn is very rare indeed. 

When the sky is clear, the sun, in all parts of Tibet, is extremely 
powerful. The shade temperature depends, of course, a good deal on the 
elevation, but also on the situation, exposure, and many other accidental 
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circumstances. In the lower part of the Indus valley it iB frequently 
very high, the clear day atmosphere allowing the full influence of the sun 
to be exerted on the bare, often black, rocks even as high up as 11,000 
feet ■, in narrow valleys, the heat is often great in the middle of the day. 

The greater part of Tibet consists of plutonic and metamorphic rocks; 
granite occurs, injected in immense veins into the metamorphic rocks. 

The great extent and development of a very modern alluvium-like 
formation, composed of great masses of clay with boulders, and occasionally 
of very fine laminated clay, constitutes one of the most remarkable and 
striking features of Western Tibet. Sandstone and conglomerate also are 
met with, but more rarely. (Thomson.) 

TIBI— 

The largest of the Chorbat tributaries of the Shyok. It joins the left 
bank between Cbalunka and Biagdong. There is a path up it, leading to 
the Indus valley, which is said to be passable in July. {Aylmer.) 

TIGAR —Vide “ Tagar.” 

TIKPtfRA—Lat. 34° 28/ Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A large village containing about one hundred houses, situated on a stream 
at the foot of the spur at the south end of the Lolab valley. 

Prom this village there is a path, which crosses the range of hills to the 
south, descending upon the village of Zohlar at the north end of the 
Zainagir pargana j it is a very picturesque walk, occupying the whole day ; 
a warm chalybeate spring is passed about half a mile from Tikpura. 

There is also a path over the same range of mountains, leading directly 
to Imbersilwar, which after the least rain becomes impassable for laden 
ponies, though the villagers state they can and do go by it. 

At Tikpura the thermometer (December 5 th) stood at 20° at sunrise. 
( Vigne—Mon tgomerie.) 

TIKSAY oa TIKSE— 

A kardari or collectorate in Ladak, on the right bank of the Indus. It 
includes the following villages :— 

Tiksay, Shay, Rambirpur and Sharmas, of which the largest are the two 
first, each containing somewhat under one hundred and fifty houses. 

Cash revenue about S2,800, besides taxes in kind. {Aylmer.) 

TIKZAY OR TIKSE—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 77° 20'. Elev. 11,000'. 

A large village situated in a plain on the right bank of the Indus, IS 
miles above Ldh. It is the first march from the latter on the Chang- 
chenmo route. Road good. There is a monastery here on a spur north 
of the village, in which there are fifty lamas and some nuns. Encamp¬ 
ment in a poplar garden. Fields irrigated by canals from the Indus, subject 
to inundation when the river rises above its usual height. About six 
hundred inhabitants in this village. {Trotter — Johnson — Aylmer.) 
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TILAIL—Lat. 34° 30' and 34° 85'. Long. 75° and 75° 20'. Elev. 

The name of a long and narrow valley lying to the north-east of Kashmir, 
which is traversed by the incipient Kishan Gatga. 

It is nowhere more than a mile in width, and is encompassed by lofty 
mountains which exhibit a like peculiarity to those in Kashmir, in asm uch 
as the slopes having a southern aspect, are uniformly bare of forest, and are 
here clothed with grass or masses of prangos, while on the south side there 
is no want of timber, except towards the west end of the valley between 
the villages of Purana Tilail and Zergay, where the mountains are too pre¬ 
cipitous to give footing to any vegetation, excepting here and there a few 
pine trees which cling to the bare face of the rock. 

The general appearance of the valley presents a great contrast to Kash¬ 
mir, as the sylvan beauty of the * earthly paradise * is entirely wanting, 
and the mountains that enclose it are not bold enough in outline to com¬ 
pensate by the wild grandeur of their scenery. 

In the upper portion of the valley the fall is considerable, and the 
Kishan Ganga flows a turbid and impetuous torrent, which finds an exit at 
the western extremity through a narrow gorge which only gives passage 
to the river ; and the main path traversing the valley, which has hitherto 
followed the right bank of the stream, crosses the range of mountains to 
the north-west into Gurais. 

This path forms the high road between Gurais and Dras, and is that 
by which the Tilail valley is usually entered. It may, however, be reached 
more directly from Kashmir by a path which ascends from Wangat to 
Gangarbal j there are also two roads from Sonamarg in the Sind valley j 
the one known as the Nikka Nai road lies by the Krishun Sar and Vishun 
Sar lakes, the other, called Bara Nai, follows the course of the Raman 
stream. Prom the Tilail valley, the Shingo river and Deosai plains, and 
Skardu, may, it is said, be reached at certain seasons of the year by a path 
which ascends the Grati Nar. 

The inhabitants of this valley differ somewhat in appearance from those 
of Kashmir, their features approaching the Mongolian type. Their dress 
is much the same, except that the women wear an exaggerated copy of the 
common red head-dress. The Dard language is universally spoken. 

The valley is but sparsely populated; the houses are all huddled 
together in the villages or ranged in a square enclosing a court-yard, in 
which the cattle are herded ; this disposition is adopted for the sake of 
warmth and communication during the long and rigorous winter. The 
dwellings, which are frequently double-storied, are constructed of unhewn 
timbers dovetailed at the corners, and having the interstices plastered with 
mud. They have no chimneys, and are all very dirty. The villages, with 
scarcely an exception, are entirely bare of trees, and have but little vegeta¬ 
tion of any description about them; barley, peas, trumba, and ping a are tho 
only products of the valley; rice is of course unknown at this elevation. 
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The harvests are not abundant, and are scarcely in excess of the absolute 
requirements of the inhabitants. 

It is the custom to bury the grain in caches ; this appears to be a rem¬ 
nant of the precautions which were taken during the old marauding days, 
but the habit is still adhered to, owing to the want of proper vessels to 
contain the grain, and of space in the houses in which to store it. The 
holes are usually constructed in some dry spot near the village; they are 
called dis in the Dard language and zus in Kashmiri. The grain is care¬ 
fully wrapped in birch bark before being consigned to these receptacles; the 
hole is then filled in with stones, above which a layer of earth is spread. 
When well dried and securely packed, the grain is said to keep good for 
six months, but it is not usually preserved so long. 

The inhabitants of Tilail seem to be extremely fond of fruit, of which 
the only indigenous varieties are the strawberry and a few wild pears, but 
a great deal is imported from Skardu, principally dried mulberries of a 
very inferior description, and a small apricot called but sair by the Kash¬ 
miris ; for these luxuries the people barter the woollen stuffs they have 
manufactured during the winter. The wild flowers and grasses common 
to the British Isles are found throughout the valley, and roses in Tilail are 
scarcely less abundant than those of Kashmir, exhibiting, if anything, more 
beautiful tints. 

Though extremely poor, the Tilailis pay 60 rupees (chilki) at their mar¬ 
riages ; this sum is paid by the bridegroom to the bride's family either 
before or on the day of marriage. Flocks of sheep constitute their most 
valuable possession ; the Kashmiri butchers buy much of their meat in this 
valley, paying for the animals at the rate of 14 or 15 rupees (chilki) a 
kharwfi taken at an estimation. 

The government tax is calculated at half the produce of the lands, 
and is paid either in money or in kind. Vigne states that when Tilail 
was subject to Ahmad Shah, the gyalpo or raja of Skardu, he, instead of 
taking a tribute of money, contented himself with receiving annually a 
present of a sheep and a coil of rope from each house. 

The government likewise levies a duty of an anna in the rupee on all 
articles exported from Tilail to Kashmir. 

The administration of justice is provided for in the following manner : 
Small cases are decided by the village mokaddams; more important 
matters are referred to the thanadar, who resides in Badgam, from whom 
appeal lies to the governor of Kashmir. 

It is said that on all suits having a pecuniary value the government 
levies a duty equal to one-fourth of the value iu dispute. 

TILUT SO OR TILAT SUMDO—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 77° 18'. Elev. 

A camping ground on one of the routes from Padam to Ldfli, on the left 
bank of the Kharnak river; between this and Khnrnak Sumdo the river 
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has to be forded nine times in 2J miles. The Charchar pass lies west of 
the camp, and is crossed between Chipehuck and Zangla. (H. Strachey.) 

TIMBRA—Lat. BS° 46'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 

A village on the path from Punch to Mandi, about 8 miles east of Pfinch. 
The houses are disposed in clusters, and there are many shady trees about 
the place, which is watered by a small stream. The inhabitants are all 
Muhammadans. 

TIMISGAM— 

A karduri or colleetorate of the province of Laddk. It contains the vil¬ 
lages of Timisgam, Hemis—Sliubpa, Tia, and Gira-mangao. The cash 
revenue is nearly 113,000, besides taxes in kind. Timisgani is the largest 
village, and with Tia has nearly one hundred and fifty houses The people 
of this group are better off than any other part of Ladak, as the crops give 
good yield j there are more fruit trees than elsewhere, and the people'oarry 
on a brisk trade between Changthan and Leh, and Srinagar and Baltistan. 
Timisgam is far warmer thau the upper parts of Lad&k. (Aylmer.) 

TIMISGAM—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 77°. Elev. 

A small village situated some distance from the right bank of the Indus, 
45 miles below Leh and 10 above Khalsi. It is passed on the upper road 
from the latter to Leh. With the neighbouring village of Tia, it contains 
about one hundred and fifty houses. (Drew—* Aylmer.) 

TIMMERAN—Lat. 33° 47'. Long. 75° 27'. Elev. 

A small village situated in the Bud Nai valley, which opens into the north, 
eastern extremity of the Kuthar pargaua. It is distaut about 16 miles 
north-east of Achibal, and lies at the foot of ascent of the Rial Pawas 
pass, which is crossed by a shepherd's path leading into the Maru Ward- 
wan valley. 

This village, which is held in jagir by Rasul Shah, the harkara of the 
pargana, contains a masjid and four large houses, and is irrigated by a 
branch of the Zamkatch stream. The elevation being considerable, there 
is but one harvest annually, which is confined to scanty crops of Indian- 
corn, trumba, and gunhdr. 

TINDALI ok TIN A LI—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 73° 35'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, 28 miles from Kohfila. 

TINGJOS—Lat. 35° 18'. Long. 75° 35'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilarka of Skavdu (Baltistan). It lies just above the 
Skardu plain. It is said to contain eighty houses. (Aylmer) 

TINGMOL—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A village containing four houses, situated at the mouth of the Saogam 
valley, on the east side of the Kuthar pargana, just above Midepura, a 
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Urge village containing fifteen houe 8. The inhabitants are zammdars, 
and rear silkworms. 

This latter village is surrounded by green turf and shaded by some 
splendid trees. It contains a spring, and the poppy is cultivated in tbe 
neighbourhood. 

TIRBAL—Lat. 88° 15'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A small hamlet in the district of Ramban, surrounded by a patch of 
cultivation, situated on the right bank of the Chandra Bhaga, about 8 
miles west of the village of Rarabdn, on the high road towards Kashmfr. 

TIRI—Lat. 83° 35'. Long. 78° 5'. Elev. 

A small village in the Kardari of Hernia (Ladak) situated in a lateral ravine 
on the left bank of the Indus, opposite tbe village of Kyungyam (on the 
right bank.) The river is here crossed by a rude wooden bridge, not 
practicable for laden animals. A path leads up the Tirr ravine into Rupshu. 
There is also a path to Gya by the Kiameri pass. {Reynolds—Aylmer.) 

TIR1KO—Lat 85° 87'. Long. 75 80'. Elev. 

A small pargana in the ilajka of Rondu (Baltistdn). It lies on the right 
bank of the Indus. It is picturesquely situated, occupying small fertile 
platforms with precipitous cliffs between them. It includes tbe villages of 
Tiriko, Listing, and Gomo, and possesses forty houses. {Aylmer.) 

TIRIT—Lat. 84° 35'. Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 9,800'. 

A village in the Nubrd district, situated on the right bank of the Shyok, 
7 miles below Satti and a little above the junction of the Nubra river. It 
is passed half-way between Satti and Taghar on the summer or Karako¬ 
ram route. It is said to contain seven bouses. (Bellew— Aylmer.) 

TIRITSHU—Lat. 84° 45’. Long. 77° 37'. Elev. 10,100'. 

A small village in the Nubr4 district, on the left bank of the NuhrS river, 
below Panamikh. Between it and the latter is a small fresh-water lake, a 
few furlongs in oircumference, completely insulated in a crater of low ser¬ 
pentine hills. ( H . Strachey.) 

TISAR—Lat. 35° 39'. Long. 75° 80'. Elev. 

A group of villages in Basha (Baltistfin), on the right bank of the Basha 
stream. It is said to contain one hundred and twenty-five houses. [Aylmer.) 

TITWAL—Lat. 34° 83'. Long. 78° 49'. Elev. 

A village situated on tbe left bank of the Kisban Ganga, just above the 
junction of the Kozi Nfig stream, up which lies the road leading into the 
Karnao valley. 

It is situated about midway between Mozafarabad and Shalurab; to 
the former place the journey is rough and difficult, and impassable for laden 
cattle; to tbo latter there is an excellent path crossing the Nattishannar 
Gali. 
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Titwfil contains a thana and a custom-house, and is inhabited by about 
ten families. 

The rocky channel in which the Kishan Ganga flows is now spanned by 
a substantial kadal bridge just above the village, which is a great improve* 
ment on the zampa, which it replaced; a small toll is levied on each pass¬ 
enger. Below the village the river bends to the west, flowing through a 
narrow chasm in the precipitous mountains. 

The Kazi N &g stream, on the west side of the village, is not fordablei 
but is crossed by two bridges, one a little higher up than the other. 

There are a few shady trees about the village; the most convenient 
spot for encamping is on the narrow grassy terraces by the bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, about 200 yards below the bridge, 

A thermometer registered at 2 p.m. (22nd August) 88° in the shade, at 
5 p.ar. 78°, and immersed in the Kishan Ganga 56°. 

TOK or STOK—Lat. 84° 6'. Long. 77° 40'. Elev. 11,228'. 

A village situated some distance from the left bank of the Indus, opposite 
Ldh. It was bestowed as a jagfr upon the deposed gyalpo by Zorawfir 
Singh in 1835, and is still held by his descendants. ( Cunningham .) 

TOLTI— 

An ilarka of the Wazirat of Skardti. It occupies the Indus valley just 
below Khurmang. 

It contains only about two hundred houees. (Aylmer.) 

TOLTI—Lat. 35° 2'. Long. 76° 9'. Elev. 

A village in Baltistfiu, on the left bank of the Indus, and on the road from 
Drfis to Skardu. Precipitous mountains form a circle all round it, almost 
shutting out the light of day. There is a fort in the ravine behind the 
villago, perched on the top of a rock (iu a most untenable position, though 
probably well suited for defence against a sudden attack). The belt of culti¬ 
vation here is very narrow, just skirting the banks of the river on very nar¬ 
row platforms of alluvium, which are irrigated by artificial canals carried 
with considerable labour between the fields and the mountains. (Thomson.) 

TOM TOKH or TANGMOCHE7—Lat. 83° 40'. Long. 77°12'. Elev. 

A camping ground on one of the routes from Padam to L6h, north-east of 
the Charchar-la. 

TONGWAL—Lat. 35° 42'. Long. 75° 50'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Braldu river (Baltistan). It contains 
thirteen houses, (Aylmer.) 

TOR GALI—Lat. 34° 47'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 

The name of a pass over the range of mountains forming the water-shed 
betweeft the valley of the Kishan Ganga and Kaghan. It is crossed by the 
path between the village of Darral, in Lower Drawer, and Batgund, in 
KaghSn, and is said to be practicable during the four summer months, 
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TOSHA MAIDAN —Lat, 83° 56'. Long. 74° 32'. Elev. 10,500'. 

A grassy valley lying on the east side of the Pfr Panjdl range ; it gives its 
name to a pass situated lat. 88° 53', long. 74° 27', which is crossed by the 
most direct path between Srinagar and Punch. As its name implies, the 
Tosha Maidan is almost a plain, for the hills on all sides slope gently down 
to it, and the numerous streams which water it are divided by undulating 
ridges covered with luxuriant grass and wild flowers; at the lower end of 
the maidan, on its eastern edge, are two small masonry towers of sexagonal 
shape, about 25 feet high, and having four tiers of loopholes. That called 
after Sarddr Uttar Muhammad Khan, a younger brother of D6st Muham¬ 
mad, crowns a knoll just above the spot where the main path from Drang 
emerges on to the plain; the other,known as the Kachen Damdamma, is 
situated on a hillock near the other side of the valley, about a mile to the 
south-east; it commands the footpath which descends on the village of 
Tsai. The passage of the Tosha Maidan pass commences on the Kashmir 
side by a somewhat steep ascent of about 3 miles from the village of Drang; 
on reaching the plain the path is a gradual slope. The lower part of the 
valley is called Wattadar, and contains a few shepherds' huts, and an abun¬ 
dant supply of fuel within easy distance. The Tsenimarg, near the upper 
end of the maidan, lies mostly above the limit of forest; the summit of the 
pass is called Neza ; the descent on the west side is steep, lying through a 
narrow valley or gorge between rocky spurs. With the exception of one 
of two solitary huts at some distance from tbe top, no habitations are 
met with until reaching the Sultan Putliri Dok, a Gujar settlement above 
the village of Arigam. 

The manifest advantages offered by the Tosha Maidan pass to an army 
invading Kashmir were appreciated by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who 
in 1814 attempted to carry the pass, but was defeated by Muhammad Azim 
Khdn, tbe then governor of Kashmir, in person; the other column, consist¬ 
ing of 10,000 Sikhs, which had proceeded by the way of Nan dan Sar, was 
likewise routed by the Pathans. 

The Tosha Maidan is well worth a visit, and is easily reached from 
Srinagar vid Watraliel and Zanigara in two inarches, or by an easier 
ascent up the Suknag river vid Watrahel and Ringazahal. The marg 
cannot be less than 10,000 feet, but supplies must be brought from below. 
(!¥in gate.) 

The Tosha Maidan pass, lying at a great elevation, is closed by the first 
falls of snow, and is said not again to be practicable until the month of 
June ; it is, however, much frequented during the summer, and the plain 
affords unlimited pasturage to herds of cattle and large flocks of sheep. 

TOSHO PASS—Lat. 35° 11'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 16,000'. 

A pass; leading over a southern spur of Nanga Parbat from Tashiua in the 
Rupal Nullah, Astor to Bunar, Chilas. It is closed from the middle of 
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October to June. For the remaining four months, though still more or 
less covered with snow, it affords a passage for men and goats. It is 
apparently more used than the Mazeno pass, which lies 2 miles to the 
east, [Ahmad Alt Khan.) 

TRAGBAL—Lat. 34° 30'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 9,620'. 

A tank and clioki lying on the south side of the Rajdiangan ridge, 9 mile 8 
north of Bandapur, on the high rond towards Gurais and Skardu. There 
is said to be a footpath from this place leading directly to the village of 
Wampur, in Gurais, by the Vijji MaidSn. 

There is a good encamping ground a quarter mile south of the tank. 
Forage and firewood abundant. Drinking water limited in amount. 
(Bates—Barrow.) 

TRAGBAL or RAJDIANGAN PASS—Lat. 34° 83'. Long. 74° 42'. 

Elev. 11,700'. 

A pass leading out of the Kashmir Valley, on the road from Srinagar to 
Gilgit. It is the name by which the Rajdiangan is usually known. The 
actual pass is for 8 or 4 miles quite easy, except when under snow 
but the ascent and descent on either side are very difficult and steep. The 
kotal or crest is about 11,700 feet above the sea, and the pass is for 2 or 
3 miles on either side of it quite destitute of trees of any kind. Snow 
seldom lies later than May, but in exceptional years it is covered even in 
July. (Barrow.) 

TRAGTTME BUR TSO—Lat. 84° O'. Long. 78° 25'. Elev. 

Two small lakes in the Mnglib valley, between Muglib and the north-west 
end of the Pangong lake. (Godwin-Austen.) 

TRAL—Lat. 83° 56'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A small town prettily situated on the sloping plateau at the foot of the moun¬ 
tains near the east side of the Wullar pargana, of which it is the tahsil sta¬ 
tion. It lies about 6 miles north-east of the village of Tsurus, on the 
Jhelum,by an excellent road; and about the same distance east of Awfinti- 
pur ; the first part of this road, in the neighbourhood of Awantipur, is good, 
but the latter part, where it crosses the valley, lies amid the rice-fields, and 
is usually wet and swampy. 

The Bhugmur road, communicating with the Dachinpara pargana,.lies 
over the range of mountains to the east of the town ; it is said to be a fair 
path, the distance to the village of Suipura being 6 kos. Tral is built at 
the edge of the plateau, and is divided into an upper and lower mahalla; 
the houses, which are ranged at different levels on the slope, are construct¬ 
ed of sun-dried bricks, with thatched roofs. 

It is shaded by flue trees, and possesses no less than twelve springs. The 
plateau land on the east side of the town is dry and bare, but the slopes to 
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the west and the valley beneath is a mass of rice cultivation. The Muham¬ 
madan population is said to comprise 194 families of zarmndars, including— 


6 Shtfl-btffs. 

10 Banias. 

1 Baker. 

3 Butchers. 

1 Blacksmith. 

4 Carpenters. 

1 Mdlla. 

5 Saiads. 

12 Attendants at the ziai ata. 

6 Cowherds, 

4 Sweepers, 


12 Weavers. 

4 Oil-sellers. 

4 Gardeners, 

4 Goldsmiths. 

2 Washermen. 

5 Potters, 

2 Dyers. 

5 Fakirs. 

3 Dtims. 

5 Surgeons and physicians. 


The Hindus are said to number fifteen families, including three Brahmins, 
and the zilladars, patwaris, and other servants of the government. 

Among the twelve springs, that of the Diva Nag is the most famous; 
it lies on the east side of the town, near the thana, and is shaded by a 
magnificent chunar aud other trees. The water, which is very cool and 
clear, rises into a pool or tank about 50 feet square and 4 or 6 feet 
deep, containing a few fishes. The waters of this spring are esteemed sacred 
by the Hindus, who have adorned the spot with four ancient carved stones. 

The usual encamping ground is on the grassy plain by this spring. 
The Kensahal spring, situated near the Mir Muhammad Hamadan zfarat, 
iB even more highly venerated, and it is a disputed point between Hindus 
and Muhammadans whether this fountain was called into existence by 
Mahadev, or rose in obedience to a blow of Mir Muhammad’s staff. 

The Davabal spring, near Asham Shah’s Takia, is worthy of notice. In 
Lower Trfil are two springs called Mertser Pukkur, also Kara Ndg, 
Brim Sar, and Konchibal. The remaining three springs are situated near 
the Shah Hamadfin zfdrat, iu the middle of the town. 

The supply of water from these numerous fountains not only supplies 
all the wants of the inhabitants, but irrigates a wide extent of country in 
the neighbourhood of the town. 

At 5 a.m. on the 5th July the mercury stood at 67°. 

Vigne states that when he visited Tral, it was the principal residence 
of the Kashmirian Sikhs, that is, Sikhs whose ancestors first came to Kash¬ 
mir in the service of Raja Suk Jawau, a Hindu of Shikarpur, and who was 
sent to the valley as governor by Timur Shah, of Kabul, about A.D. 1775. 
In about a year he endeavoured to make himself independent, and en¬ 
gaged some Sikhs, who were co-religionists, to assist him; but Timur Shah 
defeated him, took him prisoner, aud blinded him. 


TRAPAI—Lat. 84° 1'. Long. 74° 84'. Elev. 

A village containing about ten houses, situated at the foot of the Poshkar 
hill, about li mile north-west of Keg, by the road towards Firozpur. 
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TRARAN—Lat. 84° 4'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargaua, situated in the bed of the stream, rather 
more than a mile north-east of Firozpdr. It contains twelve houses, which 
are double-storied buildings, constructed of rough barked timbers, dovetailed 
at the corners, and having pent thatched roofs. 

TREKOLABAL—Lat. 34° 10'. Loug. 74° 38'. Elev. 

A village situated in the midst of the Pambarsar morass, on the left bank 
of the Suknag river, to the north-east of Patan. It contains three houses 
inhabited by boatmen ; in Grind Ibrdhitn, on the opposite bank, there are 
five houses. 

TRIBONIAN—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 78° 52'. Elev. 

A village in the Karnao valley, situated on the left bank of the Sham- 
shabari stream, which is crossed by a kdnal bridge below the village. It 
contains six houses inhabited by Sikh zamindars, and is shaded by fine 
trees. 

TRIKHTAR on TRIKOTA DEVI—Lat. 83° 2'. Long. 75'. Elev. 

A noble mountain which rises in stately grandeur a few mileB to the east 
of the town of Riasi, in Jamu .; it is visible from a great distance from the 
south, divided, as its name would imply, into three peaks, which rise directly 
from the edge of the plain with an elevation far exceeding what is usual 
amongst the lower hills on the border. Baron Hiigel states that a place 
of pilgrimage lies about half-way up its northern side, with a temple much 
celebrated for its beauty and sanctity. It has also a spring from which the 
water rises in jerks and falls into a basin j for nine months of the year this 
water is cold, but during December, January, and part of February it is 
too hot to bear touching without pain. This phenomenon may, perhaps, be 
explained by the fact that, so long as the snow lies on the Trikota, no 
water can penetrate the protected spring, which, therefore, keeps its own 
naturally high temperature. Trikota Devi lies 18 kos, or 27 miles, north 
of Jamu. Much resorted to by Hindus from the Panjab. (F»y«s— 
Hugel — Brew.) 

TROACH—Lat. 38° 26'. Long. 73° 55’. Elev. 

A small village and fort in the province of Naoshera, situated about 10 miles 
south of Kolti, at the point of separation of the roads from that place 
leading towards Mirpur and Naoshera. The fort is a large oblong struc¬ 
ture, apparently in good preservation, having a flanking tower at each 
corner, and bastions at intervals along the sides. Viewed from below, it 
seems to be most favourably situated, commanding both the roads within 
rifle shot. It occupies the crest of a spur which does not seem to'be entirely 
commanded from any point, and which rises from the valley in three tiers 
or shelves, having naturally scarped sides. 
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The only water-supply comes from tanks constructed within the walls. 
The village consists of a few houses situated on the lowermost shelf of 
the spur. The garrison consists of twenty-five men, and there are two guns, 
(. Bales — Ilervey.) 

TSAKA LA or SAK A LA—Lat. 83° 20'. Long. 78° 55'. Elev. 15,826'. 
Leeds over the Kailas range between the Pangong lake and the Indus. 
It is crossed on the eastern route from Shushal to Nima Mud (on the 
Indus) and is remarkably easy. Both ascent and descent very gradual. 
The monastery of Ruhna (or Ralmang) is passed about 4 miles south 
of the pass. 

Feet. 

Elevation according to Trgonometrieal Survey map 17,000, 

„ „ „ Drew's map . , . 35,178. 

Trebeck says it carniot be less than . . . 15,000. 

{Reynolds— Drew.) 

TSAKSHANG or CHAKSANG, cr SHUKSHANG—Lat. 33° 10'. 

Long. 78° 25'. Elev. 

An encamping ground on the south-west end of the Tso Kiagr lake, and at 
the foot of the Nakpogoding pass. A stream flows by here from the west^ 
and turning south enters the Tsomorari lake after a course of 25 to 80 mile s 
{vide Gyang). {H. Strachey.) 

TSALTUK— Vide “ Tsultak." 

TSANABAL—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Suknag, about 9 miles north¬ 
west of Srinagar. It is surrounded with rice cultivation, and contains eight 
houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars of the Sbia sect. 

TSARAP RIVER— Vide “ Skbap.” 

T8ARI—Lat. 35° 28'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A Village in BaltistSn, on the right bank of thd river Indus, between 
Skardu and Rondu. 

TSARI-BRAGARDO—Lat. 35° 27'. Long. 75° 30'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilarka of Skardu (Baltistan). It lies on the right bank 
of the Indus, where that river valley begins to narrow. It is said to con¬ 
tain one hundred and thirteen houses. {Aylmer .) 

TSATTI— Vide “ Satti.” 

TSAZA— Vide u Karsar," 

TSEDAR—Lat. 85° 43'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A small village on the right hank of the Braldu river (Baltistan). It con¬ 
tains ten houses. {Aylmer.) 
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TSENIAL-—Lat. 84° 89'. Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

A village in Gurais, situated at the mouth of the Pultun Nar valley, which 
is traversed by the high, road between Gurais and Tilail; it lies on either 
bank of the Lorloway stream. Some few of the houses are built on the right 
hank of the stream, but the greater portion of the village is situated at some 
little distance from the left bank. The fields descend from the village to 
the Burzil, which flows beneath, and ascend the opposite bank. The river 
is usually bridged ; but during the floods caused by the melting of the snows, 
the bridge is frequently carried away, in which ease a detour must be made 
to the Kutubat bridge, which is thrown across the rocky channel about a 
mile and a half above the village. Throughout the winter the river is said 
to be fordable. . 

The Kashmiri name for this village is Tsurrowon; it contains altogether 
thirteen houses. There is ample space for encamping on the river bank below 
the village. On the 22nd July, at 5-80 a.m., the thermometer registered 
52° in the air, and 44° immersed in the Burzil. 

TSERPtfRA—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A village situated on the east side of the Kuthar pargana, about 8 miles 
north-east of Achib&l. It contains a masjid and the ziarnt of Saiad Sahib, 
a bania’s shop, and seven houses inhabited by zamindars. 

There is a small spring in the village, and extensive rice cultivation 
around it. Both coolies and supplies are procurable. 

This village is one of the chief centres of the silk industry, and contains 
a large filature and a factory, in which water power has lately been intro¬ 
duced to turn the reels, with every prospect of success. 

TSIN or CHAIN—Lat. 85° 8'. Long. 74° 61'. Elev. 

A small village of three houses on tho right bank of the Kamri stream 
(Astor). A mile above the village a bridge crosses the Kamri. (Aylmer.) 

TSIRAR— Fide “ Chrar” 

TSO-AR or TSO-WAR, i.e., “ Between the Lakes”—Lat. 83° 18'. 

Long. 78° 4'. Elev. 14,900'. 
A camping ground situated between the Tsokar lake and the small fresh¬ 
water lake of Panbuk. It is used in summer by the shepherds of Rupsha* 
(II. Strachey.) 

TSO-KAR LAKE or TSOKAR CHUMO LAKE-Lat. 33° 20'. 

Long. 78° O'. Elev. 14,900'. 

Or “ White Jake,” called by the Hindus Khari Talao, or salt lake. Is 
situated in the Tiiogji Chanmo plain, 80 miles north-west of the Tsomorari 
lake. It is extremely irregular in shape ; its greatest length from 
east to west is about 5 miles, aud its extreme width about 2J miles. 
It is supplied at its south-east corner by a small stream, which flows from 
the Panbuk (or Tsokar Chansi) fresh-water lake. Ip the middle of the 
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Bonth side, where a rocky promontory jute out into the lake, the water is 
very deep. On the north and east sideB it is shallow. Drew says that in 
parts he did not find more than 6 feet of water, while over a great spaoe 
towards the western end it was but 1 foot deep. The water is exceed¬ 
ingly bitter and brackish, and the whole surface of the ground on the south¬ 
east shore glitters with a saline matter, which forms a thick crust of some 
extent. The road from Kulu to Leh passes over part of this vast cake of 
salt, which cracks and crunches beneath the feet. It is composed chiefly 
of natron or subcarbonate of soda. On the northern shore are several 
lagoons in which common salt is deposited and collected by the ckampa«, 
or shepherds of Rupshu, It is not very pure salt, and is apt to produce 
itchiness of the skin ; still it is used all over Ladak and even carried as far 
as Kashmir. 

Waterfowl, especially wild geese and duck, are found in great numbers 
on the lake, and the fresh-water lake near it is a favourite haunt of the 
kj/anff, or wild ass. 

On all sides the mountains still retain the ancient beach-marks at 
various heights up to 150 feet above the present level of the lake; and in 
the numerous deposits of fine alluvial clay, myriads of fresh-water shells 
are found. From this it has been supposed that the luke once formed a 
vast sheet of fresh-water, with a narrow passage to the west, which con¬ 
nected it with a second and larger lake that must have covered the whole 
of the present Kyang plain, from the foot of the Tagalang pass to the 
forks of the Sumgal river, a length of 85 miles. ( Cunningham, — Drew.) 

TSO KIAGR—Lat. 33° 8'. Long. 78° 81'. Elev. 

A small lake, about a miles long and 1 wide, situated north of the 
Tsomorari lake, and close to the Nakpogoding pass, which lies west of it. 
It is surrounded by low ridges of gneiss rock from 250 to 300 feet high. 
The water is brackish, being fit for animals to drink, but not for men. 
The maximum depth was 67 feet ; this was 300 yards from the south 
end. In the centre the depth was 48 feet. A spring of water rises on the 
west side. ( Ureio.) 

TSO XiTJ—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 78° 50'. Elev. 14,760'. 

A camping ground in the Changchenmo valley, on the left bank of the 
river. It is situated at the junction of the stream which flows down from 
the Marsemik-La. Pamzal camp is close by on the opposite bank of 
this stream. Fuel and pasture obtainable. {Drew,) 

TSOMONANGLARI —Vide “Pangong." 

TSOMORARI LAKE ok “Mountain Lake"—-Lat. 82° 53'. Long. 78° 22'. 

Elev. 14,900'. 

A fine mountain-bounded expanse of water, lying between the Parang-La 
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and Nakpogoding pass, in the Rupshu district. Its length, north and 
south, is about 10 miles, and its width varies from 3 to nearly B miles. 
The water is clear and blue, but slightly brackish, enough so to be 
unwholesome for man to drink, though not for horses and yaks. It is 
frozen over from the end of October to the end of May, and can be crossed 
on the ice. In winter there can be no fluctuation, as the ice is protected by 
a mass of snow about knee-deep. The lake attains its highest level at the 
end of July, but that is not more than 1 foot above the winter level. It 
has several affluents; but no effluence, hence the saltness of its waters. The 
longest permanent affluent is that of Gyang and Tsakchang from the north¬ 
west with a length of about 30 miles. The Karzok affluent from the 
west is much smaller, and there are two or three others, insignificant sum¬ 
mer rivulets. 

The Pirse, which joins the south end of the lake from the westward, 
is an intermittent affluent, which sometimes flows into the lake and Borneo 
times into the Para river, at Narbu Sumdo (vide Pirse). Karzok monas¬ 
tery is the only inhabited place on the shores of this lake, and the bare- 
rocky mountains and stony plains afford but little pasture for the flock of 
the Rupsliu shepherds. The climate is thoroughly Tibetan. Snow falls 
in winter, but to no great depth. In summer the air is usually clear and 
cloudless. 

The following are soundings taken by Mr. Drew :— 

From Kyangdum (south-went corner of lake) course 25° north of east towards the 
first promontory on the eastern shore. 

Dopth. 

At 100 yards from shore ...... 36 feet. 

,, 200 I. »» n • . . . • . 76 „ 

„ If miles (middle of lake) . . , . . . 198 „ 

„ 2£ ,, ,. . . . . .... 242 ,, 

In the hay between the two promontories on east shore . 248 „ 

Around the little island, which is about half mile from, west shore. 


At half-way from west shore . 
„ 70 yards north of island 
„ f mile 

At 20 yards from Bhore . 




The islaud above mentioned is a favourite resort of the gull and 
wild goose. Wildfowl do not come to this lake in large numbers to breed. 
(Drew—Strachey—Cu nningham.) 
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TSONDUS—Lat. 35° 18'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A small pargana in the ilarka of Skardu (Baltistan). It lies on the 
Skardu plain 3 miles from the Skardu fort. It is said to contain thirty 
houses. (Aylmer.) 

TSO RUL— Vide" Panqoor Tso.” 

TSO THANG—Lat. 86°. Long. 79° 25'. Elev. 17,100'. 

A camping ground on the eastern Changchenmo route, situated on the 
northern shore of a salt lake, which lies on the Lingzithang plains, at the 
foot of the Lokhzung range. It is passed between Burehathang and Thai* 
dat. Between it and the latter the road passes through the Lokhzung 
range. A little fuel here (burtsi), but no grass. (Drew — Johnson.) 

TSO WAR— Vide “Tsoar.” 

TStJ—Lat. 34°5'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 

A small villago in the Machihama pargana, lying about 3 miles west 
of Sybug, on the south of the road from Srinagar to Makahama. It con¬ 
tains about six houses, and is surrounded with rice cultivation. 

TSULTAK—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 77° 55'. Elev. 15,950'. 

A camping ground on the Changchenmo route, 41 miles from Leh, half 
way up the north-east side of the Chang-La, (Trotter.) 

TSURKA— 

A sub-division of the Nubra district, it being the portion of the Nubrfi 
valley below Panamikh, on the right bank, that on the left being called 
Farka. {Drew.) 

TUGGU NUGGU-Lat. 88° 48'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. 

Two conspicuous isolated low rocky knobs, situated on the west shore of 
the Pangong lake, at the confluence of the Sbushal stream. “ The eastern 
rock had formerly been a fortified post. The level space at the top was 
enclosed by a low stone wall, while a detached outwork had been built on 
the low spur that ran on the east side/’ (Godwin-Austen.) 

TUJJAR—Lat. 34° 23'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

A large village containing about one hundred houses, situated at the foot 
of the hills on the north side of the Zainagir pargana. 

Three springs rise in the neighbourhood of this village, which is almost 
the only place throughout the pargana where rice cultivation is possible. 

TULUMBTJTI or TUTIYULAK RIVER— 

A tributary of the Nubra river. Rises in the glaciers of the Saser pass and 
flowing south-west joins the Nubra, between Takeba and Changlung; at 
4 miles from the former it is crossed by a good wooden bridge, on the 
summer Karakoram route. This route again crosses the stream between 
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the Kurmouldawan and Tutiyulak, this time by a ricketty spar bridge, the 
last met with in Laddk territory. {Thomson — Belleto.) 

TULUMULA or TULAMCJL-Lat. 84° 18'. Long. 74° 46'. Elev. 

A village and a small lake situated near the right bank of the Sind river, 
about 10 miles north-west of Srinagar. 

There is also a small island called K&ginya, where a Hindu festival is 
held in the month of May. (Elmslie.) 

TUMEL—Lat. 34° 34'. Long. 76° 17'. Elev. 

A village said to contain forty houses in Kargil (Baltistdn). It lies in a 
small valley which joins the right side of the Wakb* valley, 8 miles 
below Pashkyam. Its inhabitants are Muhammadans. ( lylmer.) 

TtfNGDAR—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 78° 54'. Elev. 

A village in the Karnao valley, situated about 8 miles east of Titwal, 
on the road towards Kashmir. It lies on the north side of the valley, about 
a quarter of a mile to the north of the fort. 

The village is well shaded by trees, and contains two roasjids and sixteen 
houses inhabited by zemindars of the Teak clan, two blacksmiths, and a 
carpenter. The ziarat of Shai Hamadan is situated on the south side of the 
village, close to a large clump of young chundr trees, by the banks of 
a branch from the Shamshabari stream, which is crossed by a bridge. 

Between the village and the fort there is a line of barracks occupied by 
troops forming part of the garrison, who are employed in the collection of 
revenue. 

TUNGRING—Lat. 33° 35’. Long. 76° 58'. Elev. 

A village in the Zanskar district, on the left bank of a tributary of the 
Zanskar river, which joins it from the west below Padam. A rope bridge 
connects it with Saui on the opposite bank. 

TURGU—Lat. 35° 18'. Long. 75° 50'. Elev. 

A pargana in Skardu (Baltistdn), about 7 miles to the east of Skardu, on the 
left bank of the Indus. It is said to contain eighty houses. (Thomson— 
Aylmer.) 

TURMIK— 

A river in Baltistan, rising in lat. 85° 45', loDg. 75° 15', and flowing into 
the Indus on its northern bank between Skardu and Rondu. Godwin- 
Austen says it is a considerable body of water, flowing through a cultivated, 
fairly wooded and cheerful valley, with grassy spurs running down into it 
from the mountain above. This river has its sources in several small 
glaciers by the Stok-La. 
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Retourcet of Turmih Talley. 


VilUge, 

Houiea. 

Race, 

Horses. 

Homed 

cattle. 

Sheep 
and 
go tits. 

Rik.rex, 

DAaio 


■ 









Beripa 

Hlashin 





1 







Kuxhipa 

Fongo 

Surgo 











200 zamfndars. 

H&rimal 






KOI 

Balti. 

40 

1,000 

3,000 

) B mooch if*. 

Gelaukor 

Kuahimul 

Bargain 











6 carpenter*. 

Mangjam 

Uchang 

Murdo 





) 








Road leads to the Stok and Basba valleys by the Stok La and the 
Ganto La. [Godwin-Austen—Aylmer .) 


TURTUK—Lat. 84° 50'. Long. 76° 52'. Kiev. 9,400', approx. 

A village in Chorbat (Baltist&n), on the left bank of the Shyok, at the 
month of a considerable stream of the same name. It contains about twenty- 
five houses. Considerable cultivation. When the Shyok is low, a bridge i» 
generally made here and the road then goes via the left bank. (Aylmer.) 

TUSS—Lat. 88° 36'. Long. 75°. Elev. 

A village in the Kolnarnwa valley, situated about 3 miles south-east 
of Hanjipdr j it contains eight houses and the zxarat of Baba Nuris Sahib, 

TUTIYALUK or PANGLOKGSTA— 

Lat. 85° 0'17". Long. 77° 48'. Elev. 18,000'. 

A camping ground on the summer Karakoram route. It lies at the foot of 
the Saser pass, between it and the Karawal-Diwan. The Bhots call this 
place Pangdongsta , i.e., the “pleasure-ground of the Yak." Pasture very 
scanty : fuel none. Brangea Saser camp, at the other end of the Saser 
pass, is 15 miles distant, Sartang camping ground is passed half-way. 

(Trotter — Bellew.) 

TUTKOR—Lat. 35° 25'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 

A pargana of the ilarka of Shigar (Baltistfin). It is divided into two 
parts, viz,, Tutkorkorad and Tutkorkalan, together containing one hundred 
and fifty-eight houses. It forms part of what is generally known as the 
village of Shigar. (Aylmer.) 

TUTMARI GALI—Lat. 34° 19'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

The uame of the pass over the range of mountains forming the boundary of 
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the Karnao valley to the south-east. It is crossed by the most direct road 
between Sopur and Karnao, but which is much less used than the northern 
route by Shalurah and the Nattishannar Gali ; it is, however, described as 
being a level path, but obstructed in places by fallen trees. It is closed for 
four months in the year. The slopes on the Kashmir side of the Tutmari 
Gali afford excellent pasturage, and are a favourite resort of the Gujars 
inhabiting the Karnao valley. ( Montgomerie .) 

TWAR-Lat. 35° 37'. Long. 75° 12'. Elev. 7,000'. 

A collection of hamlets on the right bank of the Indus. It occupies a 
regular valley amphitheatre hemmed in by lofty mountains, just opposite 
the fort of Rendu. 


Village. 

Houses,. i 

_ ! 

Horses, i 

Homed ! 
cattle. 1 

i 

Sheep | 
and 
goats. 

Bnum 

GAftwnr ....... 

Gontwar . . . . . . . 

' 

Mulukor , . , . , , 1 

Kanhirpur Or Dumbidfl* .... 

i 

1 

15 

800 

700 

Baltin. 


(Aylmer.) 


TWIN A—Lat. 84° 21'. Long. 76° 2'. Elev. 

A village said to contain twenty houses in the Kartze division of the Drfis 
ilarka (Baltistan). It lies on the right bank of the Suru river, about 6 
miles below the junction of the Palumba Chu. (Aylmer!) 
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UDAMPtlR— 

A district iu the Jamd territories. It includes Zansk&r (which geographi¬ 
cally belongs to Ladak), Ward wan, and Kishtw&r. 

The population of this district in 1878 was 98,100, of whom 63,789 were 
Hindus, 30,054 Muhammadans, and 14,897 of other castes. {Drew.) 

UDAMPUR—Lat. 83° 55'. Long. 75° 111'. Elev. 2,500'. 

The principal town of the Udampur district on the Jamu-Kishtwar route. 
It is a modern town, situated in the innermost dun before one comes to the 
middle mountains of the Himalayan Range, and on its upper plain. As a 
town, it was founded by Mi4n Udam Singh, the eldest son of Maharaja 
Gulab Singh. (Drew.) 

UDRANA—Lat. 33°. Long. 75° 45'. Elev. 

A large village situated about 1$ mile north-west of Badrawar, on 
the road towards JDoda. It lies on the left bank of the Komerie stream, 
which is crossed by a good bridge. 

The village contains altogether about forty houses, of which eight are 
inhabited by skdl-bafs. Two-thirds of the population are Hindus. 

UGH AM—Fide “ Aghast. " 

UJH— 

A river in the Jasrota district, rising in lat. 32° 42' long. 75° 35', 
at an elevation of about 13,000 feet in the Outer Himalayan Range. It 
has a course, among the hills, of some 50 miles before it reaches the plain. 
The Ujh is a river of perpetual flow and considerable, though much vary¬ 
ing, volume; it is very liable to floods ; these occur in the time of the 
periodical rains of summer, and in the season of the more irregular winter 
rains; the floods come down with great force, and for a time render the river 
impassable either by fording or by ferry : it can only be crossed on inflated 
skins, and so the traffic of the road is stopped for some hours at a time. 
The torrent brings down boulders of large size; even at a distance of 
8 or 4 miles from the hills they are to be found from 2 to 3 feet in 
diameter. Small irrigation canals are led from the river. The town of 
Jaerota is situated on the right bank. (Brew.) 

UKTI —Vide "Okti." 

ULARI—Lat. 34° 46'. Long. 73° 68'. Elev. 

The name of a pasturage in Upper Drawdr, which is watered by a stream 
which flows into the Kishan Ganga, at the village of Tali Loh6t. It is 
traversed by the path between Lohat and the village of Burrowai, in 
K6gh£n. 

ULDING THUNG —Fide " Oltingthang." 
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UMlSI LA or BARDHAR PASS—Lat. 88° 30'. Long. 76°85'. Elev. 17,370'. 
Between Kishtwar and Zanskar is a high, snowy, and difficult pass called 
Umasi La by the Zanskar people, and Bardhar by the Padar people and by 
the Dogras. Dr. Thomson crossed it in June from Kishtw&r; the first part 
of the ascent lay up the moraine, and was extremely steep for nearly 1,000 
feet up to the top of the very abrupt ravine in which I had been encamped. 
Beyond this the valley widened considerably; and as its slope was now 
very gentle, the glacier was quite smooth, and the path lay over its surface, 
which was covered by a considerable layer (5 or 6 inches) of last winter's 
snow, as well as by a sprinkling of that which had fallen during the night. 
The ice was a good deal fissured, but in general the fissures were not more 
than a few inches in width. The road continued for 2 or 3 miles over 
the glacier, which gradually widened out as I advanced. 

Three branches which united to form this grand sea of ice were very 
steep, and consequently much fissured and fractured. The road lay up the 
right branch, ascending by the moraine to the left of the glacier, the surface 
of the ice being quite impracticable. This ascent of about 1,000 feet was 
exceedingly steep and laborious. 

At the summit the glacier surface was much smoother, and was cover¬ 
ed with a layer of snow, several feet deep. I was now in a wide valley or 
basin, the rocky hills on both sides rising precipitously to a height of from 
200 to 1,000 feet above the level of the snow. After perhaps 2 miles of 
gradual ascent, these rocky walls, gradually closing in, united in a semi¬ 
circle in front, and the road passed through a gorge or fissure in the ridge, 
to the crest of which the snow bed had gradually sloped up. This fissure, 
which was not more than 2 feet wide, was the pass. When I reached it 
the snow was falling thickly. The commencement of the descent was very 
rapid down a narrow gorge, into which the fissure at the top widened by 
degrees. After 400 or 500 yards, the slope became more gradual and the 
ravine considerably wider. The road was now evidently over the surface 
of a glacier. Further on the slope again increasing, the road left the 
surface of the glacier, and ascended the moraine by its side. At last 
I reached a point at which the snow melted as it fell, and not long after 
the glacier stopped abruptly, a considerable stream issuing from beneath 
the perpendicular wall by which it terminated. Lower down I crossed the 
rivulet to its right bank over a natural bridge, consisting of one large stone, 
about 12 feet long, which had fallen across the rocky channel. A few 
paces beyond this bridge is the end of the ravine. Many hundred feet 
below was a wide valley, filled by aD enormous glacier." (Thornton.) 

UMDUNG—Lat. 82° 85'. Long. 78° 22'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the banks of Para river, 20 miles above’Narbu 
Sumdo, between the latter and the foot of the Parang-La pass. (Montro~ 
merit.) 
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UMLA—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 77° 25'. Elev. 

A village situated some distance from the right bank of the Indus, in a 
ravine north of Snimo. {Drew.) 

UMLAR—La$. 33° 68'. Long. 76° 7'. Elev. 

A large village in the Wullar pargana, situated on the north side of the 
Awantipur Wudar, about 4 miles south-west of Tral. It contains a masjid 
and thirty houses inhabited by zamfndars, and is surrounded by rice culti¬ 
vation. 

The ziarnt of Suiad Fakrdj'n Sahib, situated on the edge of the table¬ 
land above the east side of the village, forms a conspicuous object in the 
landscape. 

TJNMARU—Lat. 84° 42'. Long. 77° 20'. Elev. 

A village cn the right bank of the Shyok, in the Nubia district. 

It is famous for its fruit; melons and water-melons ripen here, besides 
apples, apricots, and walnuts: all cultivation ceases below the village, and 
the valley narrows considerably, The valley of the Shyok is here about 
li mile wide. In marching up the Shyok it is best to cross the river just 
above this village, on a skin raft. The passage is easy, the river generally 
being in summer less than 200 yards across. The raft is carried down 
each time about one-third of a mile. Notice should be given in order to obtain 
the raft. Unmaru is the regular stage on the Shyok route. There is a 
nice little camping ground. Supplies procurable in moderate quantities 
The place contains twenty-five houses, and is said to possess live horses' 

fifty-two horned cattle,and over three hundred sheep. {Thomson _ Drew— 

Aylmer.) 

UPSHI-Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 77° 40' . Elev. 

A village of five or six houses on the left bank of the Indus, about 35 miles 
above Ldh. It is a halting-place on the route from Kulu to L6h, and lies 
between Gya and Marsalang. The road from the former is stony,.and 
frequently crosses the stream. It has been improved of late years but is 
seldom paBsablo in summer. The road to Marsalang is good, and follows 
the left bank of the Indus. There is a good deal of cultivation here on 
a plain at the mouth of the Gya ravine. Houses and enclosures are scat¬ 
tered about it, and some poplar, willow, and fruit trees. It is watered by the 
Gya stream. At the end of September the Indus here was not more than 
40 feet wide, flowing swiftly among large boulders, and quite unfordable. 

The narrow portion of its valley begins just above Upsbi, There is a 
rest-house for travellers. {Drew — Thomson — Aylmer.) 

UR—Lat. 34° 42'. Long. 74°. Elev. 

A hamlet in Upper Drawer, containing two houses inhabited by Saiads • 
it is situated on the hill-side, above the right bank of the stream opposite 
the village of Lohat. 

There is a path between the two villages, which crosses the stream by a 
bridge. 
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TJRD—UM 


URDI—Lat. 85° 5'. Long. 76° 3'. Elev. 

A village in Baltistin, on the left, bank of the river Indus, on the road 
from Dras to Skardu. Thomson says it seemed very populous, and extend¬ 
ed for a great distance along the river. It is remarkable for an aqueduot 
supported on pillars of stone, which crosses a ravine immediately above the 
village. {Thomson.) 

0RI—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 5'. Elev. 

A considerable village, situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, about 
23 miles south-west of Baramula, on the road towards Man. It overlooks 
a beautiful amphitheatre, about 1$ mile in diameter, bounded on every 
side by magnificent mountains. The river Jhelum flows along its 
northern side, rushing tumultuously through a deep and rocky gorge, and 
with a roaring and hissing sound that may be heard from a long distanoe 
east and west of tho village mountain torrents empty themselves into the 
Jhelum. There is a small fort on the high bank of the river, but it is in a 
ruinous condition. The garrison numbers 50 men, and there are two small 
guns—(Mr. Henvey’s Report). Bellew says it is capable of holding 
200 men, and that it looks up and down the river from the edge of a high 
cliff. Below it is a rope suspension-bridge, communicating with the road 
to Mozafarabad by the right bank of the river. A telegraph wire connects 
it with Domel and Srinagar. 

This bridge is composed of four twig ropes as a footway, and two sets of 
three ropes on either side, to hold op by, connected with the foot ropes by 
forked sticks about feet long; it forms a strong suspension-bridge, and 
swings but little with the wind. It'is renewed every year, everything 
belonging to the old bridge being out adrift. On tho right bank of the 
river there is a small outwork. 

Above Uri the remains of an old stone bridge across the river are visible* 
The road from Punch by the Hdji Pfr pass debouches into the valley of the 
Jhelum at Gri. About half-way between tho village and the fort, there is 
a single-storied traveller's bungalow. 

Supplies are procurable, and there is ample space for encamping, but 
shade is wanting. 

The district of tTri was formerly governed by a r£ja, and before the 
Sikh conquest of Kashmir there were three claimants to the title, Ghul£m 
Ali Khan and Surfraz Khan, who were brothers, and Sirbalan Khan, a 
cousin. 

On the approach of the Sikh army the two brothers absconded, and 
Mozafar Klmn, the son of Sirbalan Kh£n, who was then an old man, led 
a force under the command of Ilari Singh Nalwai along a by-path to his 
unole’s lurking place, and succeeded in securing Gbul£m Ali Khan, who 
was sent a prisoner to Lahore; the other brother, however, effected his escape, 
and was never again heard of. As a reward for his treachery, Mozafar 
Kh4n received the rdj-ship from the Sikhs, on consideration of an annual 
payment of H4,000, which left the rSja about S3,000 for himself. 

He had three sons, Ata Muhammad Kh£u, Nawab Khan, and Jowahir 
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Khan ; the two last by the same mother, who at one time exerted her 
influence over the old man for the benefit o£ her own offspring, at the 
expense of Ata Muhammad Khan, who, in order to countermine her ma¬ 
chinations, intrigued with Shaikh Imam-ud-din for the removal of his father, 
and his own immediate elevation to the raj. This plot being discovered led 
to a rupture in the family, and was one of the chief reasons which 
induced Mozaffar Khan to join the Shaikh’s party. ( Viyne — Cunningham —> 
llervey — .Lumsden—Montgomerie — Inee — Bellew—llenvey —- Barrow— 
Wingate — Aylmer.) 

URTSE—Lat, 35° 13'. Lo D g. 76° 29'. Elev. 8,500', approx. 

A collection of hamlets at aud above the junction of the Saltoro river with 
the Shyok, in Khapalu (Baltistan). It contains about one hundred and 
twenty-five houses. It is reached from the south side of the Shyok by 
skin rafts. (Aylmer). 

USHKARA—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 74° 24'. Elev. 

This tiny hamlet, which is situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, imme¬ 
diately opposite Baramula, marks the site of one of the earliest capitals of 
Kashmir, which was founded by Huvishka, oue of the two great Indo- 
Seythiau prinees and brothers. The remains of a Buddhists tnpa, erected 
at a much later period by king Laiitaditya, may still be seen here. ( Growse .) 

UTAR BENI—Lat. 32° 39'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village about 23 miles to the east of Jamu. It is of some religious im¬ 
portance. Here are two gilt-domed temples surrounded by cells for 
Brahmins to live in. (Brew.) 

UTTAR— 

The name of apargana in the K am raj division of Kashmir, It comprises 
a district lying at the foot of the mountains at the north-western extremity 
of the valley. The tahsil station is at Shalurab. 

The Uttar pargana is much intersected with wudars, and the surround¬ 
ing hills are not wooded with such large trees as in the Lolab valley. 
When surveyed between the years 1856 and 1860 it contained thirty-one 
villages with two hundred and sixty-six houses, and an estimated popu¬ 
lation of 2,660 souls. The upper part of the valley is well cultivated, 
the chief products being rice and barley ; cucumbers are to be met with 
in almost every village. ( Montgomerie ,} 
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VEDASTA— 

The name given by the Hindu priests to the Vetb, Vyet, or Jhelum, the 
ancient Hydaspes, in its course through Kashmir. 

According to the Hindus of the valley, the Vedasta has four sources, or 
streams that go to form it, viz., the Veshau, the Rimiy6ra or RembiAra, 
the Lidar, and the Arapoth, which flows from the Achibal spring. [See 
"Jhelum.”) ( Llmslie .) 

VERNAG—Lat. 83° 82. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

The village and celebrated spring of Verntig are situated in the Shdhabdd 
pargana, at the western extremity of a jungle-covered Bpur which juts 
down into the south side of the valley, from the direction of the Banihfil 
pass. It is distant about 8 miles from the summit of the pass, and 16 
miles south-east of Islamabad. The summit may be reached in a climb of 
two hours. The first part of the road to Islamabad is across stony beds of 
torrents; then a low kharewa is crossed, and the rest of the route is 
through fertile country. 

The valley has here a gentle Blope, and rises sufficiently for this spot to 
command an extensive prospect of the whole plain of Kashmir, watered by 
the Jhelum, and bounded by the blue mountains beyond the Wular lake. 
The village covers a considerable extent of ground, and is shaded by numer¬ 
ous walnut trees, chunars, and poplars. The houses are of the usual form, 
the basements being principally constructed of rough masonry, and the 
upper stories almost entirely of timber; the) have pent and thatobed 
roofs. 

The following nine mahallaa are considered to form part of Vem &g: 
Kokgund, Malikpur, Bagwanpur, Rishpura, Gutalgund, Kralwari, Banu- 
gdnd, Tsantipura, and Gdrnar, on the right bank of the SSndran. The 
population is said to number about one hundred families, of whom sixteen 
are Hindus; among the inhabitants are two bakers, a milkman, a mason, 
two carpenters, and a blacksmith. 

There are no less than seven masjids in the village, and two z&rats, 
both of which are dedicated to Fakir Kalandar Gafuv Shdh. With the 
exception of grapes, which are scarce, all the fruits which are produced in 
Kashmir may be obtained in Vernag in abundance. The cereals grown in 
the neighbourhood include rice, Indian-corn, (rumba, guntdr, kangni, ehena, 
and lobia (a kind of bean). 

Sung-i-ddlum, or fuller’s earth, is found in the neighbourhood. 

The Hakkar Nadi, the stream which desconds from the Banibdl pass, 
flows through the village, where it is joined by the stream from the famous 
springs. These streams are crossed by two ancient stone bridges, of which 
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the upper consists o£ a number of small pointed arches, and the lower of 
three rough stone piers connected by large slabs, and approached from 
either end by stepping-stones. The Sandran, which flows at some little 
distance to the north-east of Vernag, is usually spanned by a temporary 
bridge at tbe Banugund mahalia, but when the river is in flood, it is not 
unfrequently carried away. The Vernag spring rises in an octagonal stone 
reservoir, situated at the foot of the spur, which is covered with herbage 
and low brushwood. It is one of the reputed sources of the Jhelutn, and is 
thus referred to by the Emperor Jahdngir in his journal: "The source of 
the river Bhat (Jhelum) lies in a fountain in Kashmir named Tirnagh, 
which, in the language of Hindustan, signifies a snake—probably some 
large snake had been seen there. During the life-time of my father 
{Akbar) I went twice to this fountain, which is about 20 kos from the city 
of Kashmir. Its form is octagonal, and tbe sides of it are about 20 yards in 
length.” This basin, which is about 50 reet deep in the centre and 10 feet 
at the sides, was constructed, by order of the Emperor, between the years 
A.D. 1619 and 1632. Of this we are informed by Persian inscriptions on 
the surrounding walls, though no two travellers have agreed as to their 
literal translation. Vigne states that over the entrance is written— 

<i yhjg fountain has come from the springs of paradise,” 

and on the interior wall— 

“This place of unequalled beauty was raised to the skies by Jah£ngfr SMi Akbar Shih; 
consider well." 

Its date is found in the sentence “ Palace of the fountain of Verndg.” 
The concluding sentence, or * abjat J as it is denominated by the Persians, 
gives the date 1029 A.H. 

Around the basin is a causeway or walk, 6 feet broad, having a circum¬ 
ference of about 180 yards, on the outer edge of which are 24 small arched 
alcoves, about 12 feet wide and 6 deep, and sufficiently high for a tall mail 
to stand upright in them. Above them appears a'mass of substantial 
brick-work, now overgrown with grass, so that they no doubt formed the 
basement story of some edifice. The whole was formerly faced with stone, 
but the slabs have been removed. As a summer residence, the site was 
-well chosen. The surrounding mountains are low, verdant, and well 
wooded, and are neither tame nor rugged. The baradari, a large barn-like 
building, having numerous chambers, overlooks the north end of the pool, 
and on the west side there is an open pavilion or summer-house., The 
water is very cold, of a deep bluish-green tint, and swarms with sacred fish; 
it leaves the basin by a stone-lined channel, which passes through an 
archway under the baradari. 

This water-course, now much dilapidated, is about 11 feet wide and 
3 feet deep; near its edges are the foundation and bases of arches on which 
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it is said were the apartments of the celebrated Nnr JaMn. Shortly after 
leaving the basin, the water divides into two streams, one of which, after 
passing under the ground, and then gushing out in two places in the form 
of fountains or mounds of water, re-unites with the other, forming a stream 
about 10 yards wide, which ultimately flows into the Sandran. 

The water of Vernag is not very good for drinking. On the 27th 
of July its temperature on the surface was 49 f Fahr. at noon. 

The thermometer registered in the shade 75° at 5 p,m, on the 3rd 
June, and 55° at 6 a. m. on the 4th and 6th June, and 64° at 9 a. m. on the 
12th August. 

The meaning of the name VernSg is probably the fountain of the par- 
gana of Wer, which is the old name of Shahabdd, the latter being a name 
given after its palace was built by Nur JahAu Begam. There is a tele¬ 
graph station here, {Moorcroft — Vigne — Wingate-) 

VESHATJ— 

This river, which is one of the sources of the Jhelum, rises in the Konsa 
N%, at the foot of the Panjfil range on the south-west side of Kashmir. 
Its full strong torrent is suddenly seen gushing out from the foot of the 
last and lofty eminence that forms the dam on the western end of the lake 
whose waters thus find an exit, not over, but through the rocky barrier with 
which it is surrounded. 

The river at first flows in a northerly direction, and is joined by the 
Chitti Nadi by its right bank, about a mile north of the shepherd’s settle¬ 
ment of Kangwattan ; and a few miles further on the Versini flows in 
from the direction of the Budil pass. Near this place is situated the 
cataract of Arabal, where the Veshau has worn for itself a deep and pic¬ 
turesque channel in the bare rock, and its stream dashes into the plains 
of Kashmir in a style and with a grandeur befitting the head-waters of the 
“ fabulous Hydaspes, ” or its still more ancient, sacred, and modern, 
appellation of Veshau, the river of Vishnu. 

Upon leaving Arabal, the waters pursue a south-easterly direction, 
washing for a mile or two the hills at the southern end of the valley, 
thence turning to the north with a generally straight course, sometimes 
forming a deep hollow beneath a cliff of alluvium, and in other places 
rattling over its shingly bed with a wide-spreading and fordable stream, 
which, however, in its passage through the rich loam of the plains of Kash- 
mfr, is transformed into a dull and dirty, but unfordable river, about 60 
yards wide. The Veshau joins the Rembiara at the village of Nowana, and 
the united waters find their way into the Jhelum through the Sadarinaji 
Ndla, lat. 33° 50', long. 75° 7'. 

The southern portion of the high table-land in the neighbourhood of 
Sbupion is watered by two streams brought from the Veshau, called Tougur 
and Burni; the former passes by Wargama and Abulwana. The small nadi 
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which leaves the river near Tursan branches into the Naindi and Ninnar 
canals, which irrigate the southern portion of the Saremozebala pargana. 
The Veshauis only navigable for a few miles from its mouth. It is cross¬ 
ed by a bridge called Khazanabal, having a span of about 65 feet, situat¬ 
ed about half a mile beyoud the junction'of the Chitti stream, and the 
main channel is crossed by a bridge of similar dimension about a mile from 
the village of Sedau. 

Immediately below Nowana, at the junction of the Rembi£ra, there are 
the pillars for a bridge on each side of the river. (Vigne — Montgomerie.) 

VETARITTAR—Lat. 33° 33'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 

The name of a collection of springs in the Shahabad valley, which are 
considered by the natives the true source of the Jhelum. They are situated 
just below the road, about 200 yards beyond the village of Gutalgund, 
which is about a mile north-west of Vern&g. 

The springs rise in some large pools, which are shaded by willow trees 
and He close to each other j the water issuing from these pools forms a con¬ 
siderable stream, which flows into the Veshau, lat. 33° 41', long. 75° 9'. 

(Ince.) 

VETHNA—Lat. 84° 3'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

The name of a shallow lake of considerable extent, lying on the left bank 
of the Jhelum, about 3 miles south-east of tho city of Srinagar. It 
communicates with the Jlielum through a narrow nala, which flows in near¬ 
ly opposite the village of Shopur. 

This lake is frequently called the Nagat Nambal, from a sheet of 
water lying on its north-west side. 

VILAMIK—Lat. 35° 33'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A collection of hamlets, containing sixty bouses. It is situated in the 
Harpo valley in Rondu (Baltistan.) (Aylmer.) 

VINGE LA —Vide “ Kanji-la " oa “ Kungi-la." 

VISHAN SAR—Lat 84° 24' Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 

The name of a lake situated amid the mountains between Tilail and the 
Sind valley. It is a pear-shaped sheet of water lying east and west, the 
smaller end being towards the west. Its length is about three-quarters of 
a mile, its maximum breadth about half a mile, and it has apparently con¬ 
siderable depth. It is fed by a glacier on the rocky mountains which 
descend precipitously to the water's edge on the south side of the lake. 
Its northern shore is formed of low grassy hills, which are strewn with 
grey rocks. 

The overflow from the Kishan Sar, which lies about half a mile to the 
north-west, at a higher elevation, enters the lake at its western extremity* 
and the stream which issues from it forms one of the principal head 
waters of the Raman, a tributary of the Kishan Ganga. The footpath 
leading from Sonamarg, in the Sind valley, into Tilail, passes along the 
northern shore of the lake. 
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WADPTjRA—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 

A village in the Maebipura pargana, situated on both banks of the Pohru 
river, just below the junction of the Dangerwari stream. It has lately 
been deserted by many of its inhabitants, and now contains only two houses 
situated on the right bank of the river, and about three on the left. 

The road between Sopur and Shalurah crosses the Pohru at this point. 
There is no bridge, but the river is fordable, except during floods, which 
are usually confined to the months of May and June, at which season a 
ferry boat is always available. At other times, though a broad stream, 
the depth does not exceed 2 feet. The current is very gentle, flowing 
over a gravelly bottom. On the right bank of the river there are patches 
of tree jungle, amid which are some chunars. This locality seems the 
most eligible for an encampment. On the left bank the land is open, and 
partly cultivated. 

To the north-east of the village the Pohru emerges from the Uttar 
valley through a narrow gap in the range of low hills, which are covered 
with houses, and slope gradually down to give it passage. 

WAQIL—Lat. 84° 9'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

A small village in the Krubin pargana, situated at the foot of the table¬ 
land on the left bank of the Ningil stream, about 3 miles north-east 
of Kountra, on the road towards Shalurah. It contains a masjid, and ten 
houses inhabited by zamindars, and is surrounded with a little cultivation. 

On the north side of the village, by the bank of the stream, there is a 
strip of smooth turf with shady trees. 

WAGOR—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A village in the Kruhin pargana, situated on the right bank of the Ningi 
stream, about 4 miles north-east of Kountra, on the road towards Sopur. 

The village, which contains a masjid and the ziarat of Saiad Ahmad 
Sahib Kirmani, and about twenty-five houses, is situated on the slope of the 
tcudar, just above the path. On the south side of the village there are some 
shady trees and smooth turf. 

Among the inhabitants are a blacksmith, a carpenter, a dum, a mulla, 
and a pandit, who is the patwan. 

WAHAB JILGA—Lat. 85° 45'. Long. 78° 5'. Elev. 16,490'. 

A camping ground on the summer Karakoram route, situated north of the 
Karakoram pass, on the right bank of a tributary of the Yarkand riverj 
which here flows through a cutting in slate rocks. It lies half-way 
between Brangsa, Karakoram, and Malikshah (or Aktagb). No fuel or 
forage procurable. [Trotter.) 
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WAHGURH—Lat. 34°. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A village in the Wullar pargana, situated on high ground, on the east 
side of the valley, about 5 miles north of Tral, just above the path leading 
towards Arphal. It contains a masjid, and is inhabited by eight families 
of Muhammadan zamiudars, a pirzada, and a barber. 

The stream which flows down through the valley is bridged between 
this village and Pastuni. 

WAHTOR—Lat. 33° 58'. Long. 74° 51'. Elev. 

A large village situated about 7 miles south of Srinagar, on the high 
road towards Shtipion. It is connected with the capital by a hard and level 
road, which is lined with trees on both sides all the way j these are chiefly 
poplars, and most of them were planted a few years ago by Wazir Panu, 
the governor of Kashmir. There are several small streams near the 
village, and also some very fine chunars. Coloured woollen socks and gloves 
of a very superior kind are manufactured at Wahtor. (Ince.) 

WAIPOHRA—Lat. 34° 23'. Long. 74° 24'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Pobru river, about 9 miles 
north-west of Sopur, It contains a masjid, and about eight houses in¬ 
habited by zamiudars ; among the inhabitants are two cowherds and'a 
carpenter. 

WAKHA—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 76° 25'. Elev. 11,000', approx. 

A village on the right hank of the Wakha river, situated west of the 
Namyik La. Barley is cultivated here. There are about forty houses. 

( Moorcrofl — Aylmer.') 

W AKHA-CHU or PARIK RIVER— 

A tributary of the Dras river rising near the Vinge La. It is fordable 
above Shevgol, below which it is crossed hy bridges. The whole length of 
the river from its source to its junction with the Suru river at Kargil is 
about 100 miles, the general direction beiug north-north-west, {Cunning¬ 
ham.) 

WALE DOKPO—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 77° 8'. Elev. 

A convenient place to halt at betweeu Saspul and Snurla. It is a wretched 
hamlet of three or four houses, A fine stream joins the Indus here. 
Camp in apricot garden. Supplies not procurable. {Aylmer.) 

WANGAM—Lat, 33° 35'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A village in the Bring pargana, situated on high ground, in the middle of 
the valley, at some distance from the left bank of the river. It is distant 
8 miles east of Shahabad, by the path crossing the range of hills lying 
between the Bring and Shahabad parganas; and 5 miles south-east of 
Sof. Supplies are procurable. {Allgood.) 

WANG AT—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 74° 55'. Elev. 

A small hamlet in the Lar pargana, situated at the upper end of a narrow 
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glen, which opens into the Sind valley on its north-west side, and is 
about 5 or 6 miles long, and not more than 600 yards wide; it is 
enclosed by very high mountains, and is bounded at its upper extremity 
by a conical snowy mountain, on each side of which is a narrow defile, 
traversed by a stream ; by the union of these the Kanknai is formed, which 
passes down the valley to join the Sind. Space for encamping is 
available near the village, and a few supplies may be obtained. 

About S miles north of Wangat, at the head of the glen, far from 
human habitations, are some ruined temples. They are situated high up 
on the precipitous mountain side, in the midst of dense jungle and tower¬ 
ing pine-ttees, which lend a more than religious gloom to their crumbling 
walls. 

In antiquity these ruins are supposed to rank next after those on the 
Takht-i-Suliman, at Bhumju, and at Pa Yech. They are in two groups, 
situated at a distance of a few hundred yards from each other, and consist¬ 
ing respectively of six and eleven distinct buildings. The luxuriant forest 
growth has overthrown and buried almost completely several of the 
smaller temples; on the summit of the largest a tall pine has taken root, 
and rises straight from the centre, in rivalry of the original finial. 

The architecture is of a slightly more advanced type than at Pa Yech» 
the most striking feature being the bold projection and lofty trefoiled 
arches of the lateral porches. 

In close proximity is a sacred spring called N£g-bal, and by it the foot* 
path leads up the heights of Haramub to the mountain lake of Qanga-Bal, 
a celebrated place of pilgrimage, where a great festival is held annually 
about the 20th August, which is attended by thousands of Hindus from 
all parts of Kashmir. By this footpath the Tilail valley may also be 
reached. 

It is probable that the Wangat temples were erected at different times 
by returning pilgrims as votive offerings after successful accomplishment 
of the hazardous ascent. 

Venomous serpents are said to be numerous in this neighbourhood. 
( Grotote—lnce — Elmtlie.) 

WANLA—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 76° 63'. Elev. 10,900'. 

A village on tho left bank of the Wanla stream, lying 6 miles south-east 
of Lamayaru. It is passed between the latter and Hofata, on the route 
from Kishtw&r to L6h (vid ZanskAr). Cultivation herein July rich and 
lnxuriaut. Heat oppressive. Rose bushes abundant, some at least 16 feet 
high. It belongs to the Lamayaru kardari of Ladak. ( Thornton — Brew— 
Aylmer.) 

WANLA— 

A small tributary of the Indus, Rises near the Sirsir pass, and flowing 
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north, -past the villages of Hofata and Wanla, enters the Indus opposite 
Khalsi. About Hofata and Wanla there is extensive cultivation. Two or 
three miles below the former the stream flotvs through a very narrow rocky 
ohanuel, so that the road is often obliged to leave it, and to ascend to a 
considerable height in order to effect a passage. Above Wanla the valley 
widens, but again contracts into a rocky ravine immediately below the 
village. This ravine is not quite impracticable, but the stream has to be 
forded frequently. In July it was 4 feet deep. The better route is 
north-west to Lamayaru. (Thomson.) 

WANPtf RA—Lat. 84° 88'. Long. 74° 51'. Elev. 

A large village in the Gurais valley, situated about 2 miles west of 
the fort, near the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, which is crossed by a 
substantial leadal bridge below the village. It is surrounded by cultiva¬ 
tion, and is irrigated by a channel from the Gugan stream, which flows 
a little distance to the east of it. There is also a small spring which rises 
near the masjid. The population numbers about forty families of Muham¬ 
madan zamfndars. 

The plain called Bur Das, which stretches on the right bank of the river 
to the north-west of the village, is cultivated by the inhabitants of 
Wanpura, and on the same bank to the north-east there is a spring called 
Sharim, and a few shepherds’ huts, where the flocks are pastured early in 
spring. 

The Kashmiri name for this dirty village is Wani; in the Dard dialect 
it is called Dinnani. There is said to be a footpath from the village 
leading directly to Tragbal-clioki, on the high road between Bandipura and 
Gurais, by following which, the detour by Kanzalwan may bo avoided. 

WARDAN—Lat. 84° 5'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A large village in the Machihama pargana, situated about 7 miles 
west of Srinagar, on the road towards Makabama. It lies near the edge 
of the Hokar Sar morass, and is surrounded with rice cultivation; a little 
cotton is also grown on the high lands. There are some fine trees in the 
village, which contains the zfarat of Nur Shah Sahib, and twenty-five 
houses inhabited by zamfndars, five shal-bafs, four pandits, a mulla, a 
pirzada, a fakir, a mochf, and a bama. 

WARDWAN—Lat. 38° 48'. Long. 75° 37'. Elev. 

A village in Maru Wardwan, situated on the east side of ^ho valley, above 
the left bank of the river, about three-quarters of a mile south of Inshin. 
The loftiest ridges partially covered with a fir-forest rise around it, and 
immediately opposite it begins the ascent of the Magan pass, leading into 
the Nowbug Nai and Kashmir. The narrow defile, which is traversed by 
the river to the south of the village, is extended for two days’ march to the 
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village of Mara; its sides are very steep, and covered with a jungle, chiefly 
of fir-trees. The geological formation is of gneiss and mica slate and a 
eilicious grit. This defile is known by the names of Maru Wardwan by the 
Kashmiris, and Wurun-Mundi by the Ladakfs. The village of Wardwan 
contains a masjid and five log-houses. In the neighbourhood it is usually 
called Mollah Wardwan, mollah in the Kashmiri language signifying the 
root, and this village being supposed to be the first settlement formed in 
the valley. ( Vigne.) 

See also “ MarC WardwXn.” 

WARGAT—Lat. 34° 38'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 

A village situated in a narrow valley about 8 miles west of Magham, 
on the north side of the road between Shalurah and Sopur. It contains a 
masjid, and about six houses. 

WARIGAM—Lat. 84° S'. Long. 74° 83'. Elev. 

A large scattered village containing about forty houses, situated just north 
of the Poshkar hill, on the road between Kag and Firozpur. 

WARIS—Lat. 34° 50'. Long. 77° 18'. Elev. 13,400', approx. 

A small village containing about seven houses, situated about 6 or 7 miles 
up the Butbar, a stream joining the right bank of the Shyok. It is on 
the road from Leh to Skardu, In summer the road from Khoro camp to 
Boghdan, along the Shyok, being difficult, some prefer to go vi<S Waris> 
which is far longer and nearly as difficult. In winter the river road is 
quite easy. On the 36th October Dr. Thomson found the village deserted 
by the inhabitants, who had gone down to the Shyok valley to winter. 
Four inches of snow fell on the 37th October, The road up the Butbar 
nullah is steep, and between Waris and Boghdan a ridge about 14,700 feet 
high is crossed. ( Thomson — Aylmer.) 

WARIS LA—Lat. 84° 10'. Long. 77° 55'. Elev. 17,300'. 

An easy pass leading over the Kailas range south-east of the Digar-La. It 
is crossed on the route which, leaving the Chimre valley and Changohen- 
mo route at Sakti, proceeds north across this pass to the Shyok valley. 
It is practicable for laden ponies, and might easily be made so for camels. 
It is closed by snow for three months. {Brew.) 

WARPtfR—Lat. 84 s 8'. Long. 74° 34'. Elev. 

A village situated on the sloping table-land about 3 miles south-west 
of Patan, by the side of the path leading towards Khipur. Including 
Sir it contains seven houses, and has much rice cultivation about it. On 
the road side just north of the village there is a clump of very fine ohun&r 
trees. 

WARPtlRA—Lat. 34° 39'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 

A village situated near the right bank of the PohrU river, towards the 
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south-east end of the Uttar pargana. It originally consisted of 12 
houses, of which only three are standing, and these uninhabited ; the 
people having removed to the neighbouring village of Hatrnalu. {Mont¬ 
gomerie.) 

WARPURA—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 

A small village in the Machipura pargana, containing five houses sur¬ 
rounded by rice cultivation, situated in a long narrow valley just below 
the road between Shalurah and Sopur. It. lies about 5 miles south-east 
of Shalurah and 2 miles west of Magham. 

WASTARWAN—Lat. 38° 58'. Long. 75° 5'. Elev. 9,721'. 

The name of the highest mountain in the range which juts into the plain 
on the north side of the Jhelum, between the Tral valley and the Bihu 
pargana. It is almost entirely bare of forest, and on the south side, where 
it approaches the Jhelum, it is rocky and very steep. 

The northern spur is crossed by a path between the village of Pastuni 
and Pampur; that which trends to the south-east is called Multrag. 

WATA or LUKUNG STREAM— 

An affluent of the Pangong lake ; enters its north-west end after a course 
of 20 miles from the north, in two branches, the western of which is 
fed by glaciers, and sometimes in summer is much swollen. (27. Strachey.) 

WATLAB—Lat. 84° 22'. Long. 74° 34'’. Elev. 

A small village, situated on the bridle-path which circles the northern 
portion of the Wular lake. It lies on the south side of the Shakarudin 
hill, which may be ascended by a path from the village. Waflab is distant 
-about 5 miles north-east of Sopur, but the journey by boat occupies about 
four hours. {Ince.) 

WATNAR—Lat. 83° 84'. Long. 75° 19'. Elev. 

A village situated in a grasBy valley in the range of hills between the 
Sh&babad and Bring parganas, which is traversed by the path between 
Yerntig and Sof. The Dumatabal spring rises by an old Hindu temple 
near the village; its waters join the rivulet which drains the valley. 

WATREHEL- Lat. 83° 59', Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 

A good-sized village, situated at the foot of some low hills, which run 
down to it, about 12 miles south-west of Srinagar, on the direct road 
towards Drang and the Tosha Maidan pass. 

The direct road is through Markara, Wonpura, and Badgam. As far as 
Badgam the path is level and good; after that it enters the broken 
ground of the Khfirewas. 

Supplies are procurable from the adjacent villages, and water and fuel 
from the low hills. {Allgood— Wingate.) 
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WATRTTS—Lat. 83° 48'. Long. 75° 21' Elev. 

A large village in the Kuth^r pargana, situated about 6 miles north-east of 
Achib&l, at the point of departure of the path leading into the Nowbug 
valley by the Halkan Qali. 

Watrus extends over a considerable area, and is disposed in three clus¬ 
ters, that the apex of the triangle towards the east is called Kana Mahial, 
or Hari Watrus, the upper village; the southern division, Raipura or 
Manzer Watrus, the middle village ; and the western division, Tsandar- 
waran or Bun Watrus, the lower village; and the three divisions collectively, 
simply Watrus. 

A branch of the Arpat flows between Raipura and Tsandarwaran. 
There are altogether thirty-two houses in the village, which are thus dis¬ 
posed-in Kana Maihal there is a masjid, and seven houses inha¬ 
bited by Muhammadan zamindars, three krimkush ; in Raipura, twelve 
pandits and two Muhammadan families ; in Tsandarwaran a masjid and 
seven families of Muhammadan zamindars. Rico cultivation abounds in 
the neighbourhood of this village, 

WAZ1RPUR—Lat. 35° Si'. Long. 75° 37'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilarka of Shigar (Baltistan), on the right bank of the 
river. It contains eighty-six houses. {Aylmer.) 

WAZRI THAL—Lat. 34° 83'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A village situated at the edge of the forest, on the south side of the Tila.il 
valley, about a mile above the left bank of the Ki«han Ganga, which is 
spanned by a kadal bridge between this village and Bada»am. 

It is the point of departure of the paths leading from the Tilail valley 
into Kashmir by Wangat and by Sonamarg, in the Sind valley. 

A rill, said to flow from the Laihnu Nag, on the mountains to the 
south-west, furnishes a supply of water, Wazri Thai, or, as it is frequently 
pronounced, Wazir Thai, now contains a masjid and about eight houses, one 
of which is inhabited by a blacksmith. It was formerly a place of more 
importance, and is said to have been founded one hundred years ago by 
Wazir Murad, a Tibetan. 

The houses are all built of small trunks of trees, and have shingle roofs, 
which are either quite flat or have a very slight slope; above the shingle is 
a layer of mud. 

WIAN— Lat. 34° I'. Long. 75° 1'. Elev. 

A village in the Vihew pargana, situated at the foot of the south and 
west sides of a rocky spur about 3 miles east of Pampur. 

The village is divided into two parts, and the total population amounts 
to forty-five families of zamindars, fifteen shal-bafs, a krimkush, a pandit, 
mochi, potter, blacksmith, dura, two bakers, two cowherds, a shepherd, a 
dyer, and a bain a. 
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A small stream flows through the village, which also contains some 
wells and three mineral springs, and one of fresh water. 

The mineral springs are called Phuk N6g, and the strong sulphurous 
odour serves as a guide to their situation, which is behind the village. The 
water issues from the base of the southern side of 'the spur in three places, 
which are within a few feet of each other; it flows into a small canal which 
is lined with stone, and contains small fish. The canal conveys it into 
the enclosure of the ziarat of Saiad Mahmud, an old wooden building, which 
is about 80 yards distant. The fresh spring is called the Kalish Nfig, 
and it issues from the western side of the same spur, about 60 yards 
beyond the uppermost of the three mineral springs. The water is received 
into a stone reservoir, which also contains fish. 

The stream from this reservoir flows southwards, receiving that of the 
mineral springs as it issues from beneath the western wall of the old ziarat. 

The mineral springs are highly impregnated with iron and sulphur, 
which are derived from the iron pyrites which aboutids in the adjoining 
mountains. Their medicinal virtues are doubtless very great, and they may 
he strongly recommended, both for drinking and bathing, especially in 
cases of chronic rheumatism, obstinate skin diseases, and general debility 
from fevers, bowel complaints, and affections of the liver. An orchard 
in the vicinity of the springs offers a convenient situation for encamping. 
(Ince.) 

WISHNI WUJ—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

The name given to part of the valley traversed by the Bad Khol 
stream to the north-east of Maru Wardwfin, on the path towards Sura. 
It lies opposite the confluence of the Drobaga stream, a little to the west 
of the ruins of an old fort called Humpet. 

The name of Wishni Wuj, which means the ‘ warm fields/ is said to 
have been given to this place on account of its having once been culti¬ 
vated. 

WOTTU—Lat, 83° 39'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

A village situated about 5 miles south-east of Sedau; it is to be re¬ 
marked only as having given its name to a way over the Panjal, which 
commences from it and joins the Sedau path. ( Vigne.) 

■WUJH— 

The name of a river in the province of Jamu, which rises in the mountains 
north of the Belaor district, and flowing in a southerly direction through 
the district of Jasrota, empties itself into the Ravi. Its waters supply 
numerous irrigation canals. {Vigne— Wingate.) 

WULAR—Lat. 34° 16' and 84° 26'. Long. 74° 33' and 74° 42'. 

Elev. 5,180'. 

This lake being the largest in Kashmir proper, has received the name of 
r£ja, or prince, by way of pre-eminence. It is situated towards the north 
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end of the valley of Kashmir, at a distance of about 21 miles north-west of 
the city of Srinagar, the journey by boat occupying about ten hours. It is 
of an elliptical form. Its extreme breadth north and south is 11 miles; this 
does not include the marshes on the south side, and which continue past the 
parallel of the city. The extreme breadth, a little north of the island 
of Lanka, is 10 miles, and the circumference nearly 30 miles. Its average 
depth is 12 feet, the deepest part being on its western side, opposite the hill 
of Shakarudin, where it is about 16 feet. 

The Kashmiris have very exaggerated ideas of the extent of the lake, 
some of them supposing it to be as large as the sea. The bed is composed 
of soft mud, and where it is shallow, the surface is covered with water- 
plants. 

The shores are verdant, but comparatively bare of trees. They slope 
gently down to the water's edge from the lofty range of mountains which 
surround it on the north-east, but they are flat and marshy towards the 
plain. 

The outline of the lake is very regular, and its general appearance is 
picturesque and pleasing. 

The space between the foot of the mountains and the edge of the lake 
varies from a few hundred yards to a mile or more according to the height 
of the water, but it is always greater on the northern than on the eastern 
side. There is a good bridle-road all round its northern half, from Manas 
Bal and Arjus on the east to Watlab and Sopur on the west. Its shores 
are studded with numerous villages, of which Bandapur, which lies about 
a mile and a half from the water's edge, at the mouth of a fine valley, is 
the largest. Lanka, or * the island/ the only one in the lake, was raised 
and shaped by Zein-ul-Abdin; it is situated near the east side of the lake; 
the view of this island at a little distance on the lake, with the amphi¬ 
theatre and mountains in the background, is exceedingly picturesque. 

The promontory on which the shrine of B&ba Shakarudin is situated 
projects boldly into the lake on its west side, and is the most conspicuous 
of the inferior eminences by which this noble sheet of water is surrounded. 

The Jhelum flows into the Wular on its east side, near the middle of the 
lake, leaving it at its south-west corner in a fine open stream about 200 
yards wide. The Wular is a lake, simply because its bottom is lower than 
the bed of the Jhelum j it will disappear by degrees as the bed of the pass 
at Baramula becomes more worn away by the river; its extent is percep. 
tibly becoming more circumscribed by the deposition of soil and detritus 
on its margin in the vicinity of Bandipura, where two considerable streams, 
the Bad Khol and the Erin Nfila, flow in, and where the water is shallow. 
Land springs, however, are occasionally seen bubbling up to the surface. 
The water is clear, and in the centre of the lake, for some distance, of a 
deep green colour 
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The surface of the Wular, like every other lake surrounded by moun¬ 
tains, is liable to the action of sudden and furious huricanes that sweep over 
it with such extraordinary violence that no boatman can be induced to 
face it. This fact led to the construction, in very early times, of the Nora 
canal, whereby, when the waters are high, the passage of the lake may be 
avoided. 

Fishing is carried on to a great extent by the inhabitants of the sur¬ 
rounding villages, who preserve a great deal of the produce of their nets for 
sale, by simply cutting the fish open and drying it in the sun, using very 
little or no salt. 

When fishing, two moderately heavy boats and two light skiffs usually 
act together; in each of the former are two men, one rowing, the other 
managing the net; the latter is paddled by one man seated at the head. 

The net is of the shape of a cone, but of a considerable size; the mouth 
is stretched on a wooden frame, in the form of a parabola of nearly a 
fathom area, a pole extending from the base to the summit, intended both 
to give support to a rod which reaches to the end of the bag, keeping it 
stretched, and to be of use in raising the net, which is too heavy to be 
wholly managed by a single person. When all is ready, the stems of the 
two larger boats are brought so near together that the space between them 
may be wholly occupied by the nets lowered on their sides; the skiffs then 
go ahead, and wheeling round, make between the two larger boats, striking 
the water smartly ; tho net is drawn as they approach, and each man in the 
skiff assists the one in the large boat to raise it. A single jerk empties the 
net of its contents, and it is again lowered ; the skiffs then proceed, and 
turning round their companions, again row ahead, and the operation is 
repeated. The rapidity and regularity with which these manoeuvres are 
repeated, renders the fishing on the Wular lake an amusing and interesting 
spectacle. The varieties of fish met with in this lake are said to be the 
tattar gad and charri gad, which are taken both by net and hook; tho 
pikut gad, with net only; and the chanh gad and harj, with hook. Tho 
fishermen frequently use spears for striking the larger fish. 

The fish are said to retire to the Wular lake in the depth of winter, 
when the rivers are at their lowest. 

The lotus and other water-plants are found on the lake in great abund¬ 
ance, and in the autumn the water-fowl appear to he innumerable ; swans, 
geese, and a species of sea-gull are very common ; the latter breeds there, 
depositing its egg on the thickly-matted leaves of the aquatic plants, with 
nothing that can be called a nest around it. In shooting water-fowl tho 
Kashmiri sportsman uses a matchlock of extraordinary length. When 
rowed near to the game, lie and the single boatroau who accompanies him 
lie down in the boat, so as to be seen as little as possible by tbe birds, and 
then with small paddles and their hands over the sides, gently push the 
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boat onwards, until within range j two or three birds generally fall at each 
discharge. Upon the breaking up of the froBt, the wild fowl take their 
departure to the northward, topping in their flight the most elevated ridges 
of the Himalaya, and descend on the plains of Yarkand and Mogulist&n, 
whence they came on the approach of winter. 

The natives aver that being somewhat out of condition for a long voyage, 
the wildfowl rest for the first evening on the summits of the mountains 
around the lake, and that being instinctively aware of the difficulty they 
would have in finding a supply of food in the sedgeless streams of Tibet, 
they carry with them in their bills from the lake a supply of singhdrat, and 
their resting places for the night are denoted by the ground being covered 
with the shells. They also assert that the wild fowl, in their first rising, 
skim the summits of the mountains so closely, that in one gali in parti¬ 
cular people frequently conceal themselves, and knock them down by 
throwing sticks at them as they pass. 

The tinghdra or water-nut is produced in such abundance on the lake as 
to contribute very considerably to the revenue. For five months in the 
year it forms the main support of thousands of the poorer classes living in 
the neighbourhood of the lake. In the month of December dozens of 
boats, containing several men in each, may be seen collecting the plants. 
The roots are loosened by means of ropes fastened between two boats, and 
iron prongs are used in collecting them. When first dragged up from the 
bottom, they are much entangled by their long fibrous stems, but they are 
unravelled by suspension for some time in the water. Moorcroft states 
that when he visited Kawmurtho Government was said to receive annually 
96,01)0 kharwars or ass-loads of the nut. ( Forster — Moorcroft— Vigne — 
Mem eg — Montgomerie — Inee—Elmslie.) 

WULDING—Lat. 35° 18'. Long. 75° 48'. ELv. 7,440', approx. 

A pargana of the ilarka of Skardu, in Baltistan, It is coincident with 
what Europeans call the town of Skardu (q v.). 

It is said to contain one hundred and twenty houses, two hundred and 
fifty sheep, fifteen horses, and one hundred and two horned cattle. 

It is well planted with poplars aud pollards. Water is plentiful. 

A very strong wind blows from the direction of the Deosai plains 
nearly every afternoon, ( Aylmer .) 

WtJ llar— 

The name of one of the nine parganas in the ShaMr-i-khas zilla of the 
Miraj division. It comprises a long and narrow valley, which stretches 
from the north side of the Jhelum, between Awantipur aud Bij-Behara. 
The tahsil is at the small town of Tral, and the district is very frequently 
called the Tral pargana. 

It is said to contain ninety-five villages, paying a revenue of two lakhs 
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of rupees (ohilki), one in money, the other in kind. A considerable amount 
of silk is produced in the district. 

The valley is traversed by some considerable streams, which seem, 
however, to possess no distinctive names. 

WtfMtT—Lat. 88° 82'. Long. 75° 16'. Elev. 

A village in the Shahabad pargana, containing a custom-house, situated 
about 1 mile south-west of Veruag, at the foot of the ascent leading to 
the Banihal pass. The houses in this village, which are somewhat scattered, 
are doubled-storied wooden buildings, with pent roofs, and many of them 
are shaded by fine walnut trees. The small stream which flows down from 
the pass furnishes an abundant supply of water. 

PT0PERSZWOIN—Lat. 84 c 27'. Long. 74° 13'. Elev. 

A village situated on the east side of a fir-clad slope, about 4 miles south 
of Shalurah, on the road towards Sopur. 

Both rice and corn are cultivated in the neighbourhood of this village, 
which contains a masjid, and the zfarat of Mir Sirfij Din Bukharawala, 
The inhabitants number about eight families of zamindars, a mulla, and a 
dfim. 

WYGtJND—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Bangil pargana, inhabited by two families; it is situated 
in a clump of trees on the right bank of the bed of the stream, lying between 
it and Khipur. 

WYL—Lat. 83° 84'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village in the Bring valley, situated on the left bank of the stream, close 
to the Tansau bridge and the juuction of the Nowbug river. 
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Y 

YAHLE—Lat. 33° 25'. Long. 78° 35'. Elev. 15,000'? 

A camping ground on the western route from Sbushal to Nima Mud, on 
the Indus. It lies south of the Thato-la, the road over which is very stony. 
Mnhiye, on the Indus, is 9 miles south. No supplies here, but fuel and 
pasture plentiful. (Reynolds,) 

YALCHUNG —Vide “ Yblchdng.” 

YANGI DlWAN PASS on «New Pass”— 

Lat. 87° 26'. Long. 77* 15'. Elev. 15,800'. 

Is crossed on the winter (or Kugiar route) from Ladak to Ydrkand, and 
leads over the Western Kuenlun from Kulanuldi camp, on the Y&rkand 
river. Ascent from north side easy, up a winding and narrowing gully. 
Descent also easy for 2 miles, to where a gully joins from the left. 
Beyond this down an extremely difficult, narrow, tortuous, and deep gorge, 
which is blocked till June by a glacier that melts away in the next month. 
(Trotter — Bellew.) 

YANGI DlWAN PASS on ELCHI-DlWAN— 

Lat. 36° 2'. Long. 79° 30'. Elev. 19,072'. 

Leads over the Kuenlun range from the Karakash valley, at the'bend in 
the river above Sora, to Khotfu (distant 160 miles). Mr. Johnson crossed 
it in September 1865. 

Ascent from Karakash up a steep ravine. Snow in it and at the top. 
of the pass. It is only open during the months of June, July, and August, 
It would be practicable for ponies if cleared of snow and stones in the 
ravine above the Karakash. (Johnson). 

YANGPA—Lat. 35° 45'. Lo D g. 79° 88'. Elev. 16,200'. 

A camping ground on the eastern Cbangchenmo route, on the left bank of 
a small stream, the water of which is slightly brackish, though it flows 
down from the Kuenlun range. It lies 25 miles north of Thaldat, the road 
from which lies over an extensive plain covered with several salt lakes, 
and in portions quite white with a deposit of soda. The Katai-Dawan pass 
is erossed 8 miles north of this camp. Fuel (burtsi) and grass pro¬ 
curable in small quantities. Elevation, according to Johnson, 15,279'. 
(Johnson ). 

YANGTHANG or “New Plain”— 

Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 77° 20'. Elev. 

A village situated in a ravine some distance from the right bank of the 
Indus. The monastery contains seventy lamas. Both it and the village 
were founded some twenty-five years ago by a lama. The land is free of 
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Government dues, and is worked by labourers who receive their food and 
clothing from the monastery. This place is passed between Hemis Shukpa 
and Basgo. {Brew.) 

YARKAND—Lat. 38° 21'. Long. 77° 28'. Elev. 

A province in the dominions of the Amfr of Kashg&r, lying north of Ladak, 
and separated from it by the Karakoram and Western Kuenlun ranges. 

YARKAND river— 

Rises north of the Karakoram pass. Its course is for the first 30 miles 
north-east to Malikshah. Thence north-west for 56 miles to Kirghiz 
jungle. From Kirghiz jungle it flows 15 miles west to Kulanuldi camp. 
Up to this point its course is followed by the Kugiar (or winter) route 
from Ladak to Yarkand. Beyond Kulanuldi it continues west for some 
distance, and then takes a sudden bend to the north into Yarkand territory. 
Several small streams flow into it near its source, and at Khafelung 
camp it is joined by a tributary from the south. Fuel is plentiful between 
Malikshah aud Kulanuldi, there being large patches of tamarisk and 
myriearia jungle in the river bed. Snow beds are met with in the valley 
in winter. In summer it is not fordable below Khafelung. {Trotter —• 
Ney Elias.) 

YAR LA—Lat. 33° 25'. Long. 77° 40'. Elev. 16,180'. 

Is crossed on the range separating the valleys of the Zara and Kharnak 
rivers, at the sources of the latter. 

YARMA— 

A sub-division of the Nubia district, being the portion of theNubra valley 
above Panimikh. {Drew.) 

YA8HKCN — 

A caste, or branch, of the Ddrd race. Drew says— 

“ The Yashkdn is the moat numerous of all the castes. In Gilgit and Astor they are 
the body of the people, whose chief occupation is, of course, agriculture. Dr. Leitner 
speaks of the Yashkdn as ‘ ft caste formed by the intermixture between the Shin and a 
low (P aboriginal) race.’ This view does not recommend itself to me ; it is more likely 
that the Krftmin had some such origin, but that the Yashkdn, who follow all the same 
oocupationB as the Shin, and in physique and physiognomy are their equals, should have 
so originated, is far less probable. I am inclined to think that they and the Shin 
together made up the race (which we may call Ddrd) that invaded this country and took 
it from the earlier inhabitants. What may have been the origin of that (probably 
previous) division into Shin and Yasbkdn, is a point both curious and important— a 
question whioh at present I see no way of solving. Dr. Leitner’s information, that a 
Shfn may marry a YaBhkun woman, while no Yashkdn may marry a Shin woman, is 
highly interesting." 

Biddulph tells us that they form the entire population of Hunza, 
Nagar, and Punidl, and nearly all the population of Yasin, besides being 
numerically superior in Gilgit, Sai, Darel, and Astor. In Hunza and 
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Nagar, however, they call themselves Burish, and in Yasin Wursbik, 
( Drew — Biddulph.) 

YECH— 

The name of one of the nine parganas in the Shahfr-i-khas zilla of the 
Mi raj division of Kashmir. It comprises a district lying in the centre of 
the valley to the south of the city of Srinagar. The tahsfl station is at 
Kralpura. 

YECHABUR—Lat. 88° 29'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A village inhabited by four families, situated on the north side of the 
Shahabad valley, about 8 miles south-east of Vernag, above the right bank 
of the Sandran river, which is spanned by a good bridge. 

The houses, which are of timber embellished with rude carvingB, have 
pent shingle roofs, and are built on the rising ground at the foot of the 
mountains. 

YECHiRA— 

Tho name of a considerable stream which rises on the northern slopes of the 
lofty Tatta-kuti peak, in the Panjal range ; it flows in a north-easterly 
direction, and empties itself into the Dtidh Ganga, lat. 33° 58', long. 74° 
61', near the large village of Wahtor. 

YELCHUNG or YALCHUNG— 

Lat. 83° 52'. Long. 76° 55'. Elev. 12,730'. 

A village on the left bank of the Zanskar river, and at the foot of the 
Singa La, which is crossed between it and Fatoksir. The ascent begins 
at once ou leaving the village. It is a halting-place on the route from 
Kishtwar to Leh (viA^ Zanskar), and lies about 70 miles north of Padam. 
The Zanskar river is crossed by a common wooden bridge (without rails) 
between this and Naerung on the opposite bank. Barley and buckwheat 
cultivated here. Near the village is an iron mine. Dr. Thomson visited 
it. “ The ore was yellow ochre, occurring in a breccia-looking conglo¬ 
merate situated on the flanks of a steep, narrow ravine. There were two 
smelting furnaces, built of stone, of a conical shape, 8 feet in height, apd 
about 6 inches in diameter at the top. The fuel employed was charcoal, 
and no flux was mixed with the ore." 

Dr. Thomson estimates the elevation of Yelchung to be 13,700. 
It belongs to the Lamayuru kardari of Ladak. (Thomson — Aylmer,) 

YOGMA HANtf or LOWER HANtf- 

A village on the left bank of the same stream, at its junction with the 
Indus, a few miles below the Goraa Hand, 

A strip of cultivation here, and some willows and fruit trees, and a few 
poplars. It belongs to the kardari of Skirbichau (Ladak), (Drew— 
Aylmer .) 
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YOB—Lat. 83° 86'. Long. 76° 11'. Elev. 

A village in the Sbahabad pargana, situated at the north end of a 
narrow defile, which is about 2 miles long, and is traversed by the path 
leading into the Khund valley, (face.) 

YUBALTAK—Lat. 84° 84'. Long. 76° 16'. Elev. 

A village said to contain eighty houses in Kargil (Baltistan). It lies in a 
small valley which joins the right side of the Wakha valley, 8 miles 
below Pashkyam. Its inhabitants are Muhammadans. (Aylmer.) 

YUCHANG—Lat. 85° 10'. Long. 76° 28'. Elev. 8,500', approx. 
A village in Khapalu (Baltistan), on the left bank of the Shyok, just west 
of Surmu. It contains about fifty houses. (Aylmer.) 

YUL— 

A term in use in Baltistan, and applied to land returning a revenue in 
contradistinction to “ Ghund ” q. v. (Figne.) 

YUMA RIVER —Fide « Indus.” 

YUNAM— 

A tributary of the Zanskar river; rises north of the Himalayas, 
near the Bara Lacha pass. The road from Kulu to Ldh crosses it by a 
bridge at Kanunor Kilang camp, north of the pass. A little below its 
sourco the stream flows through a small fresh.water lake (the Yunam Tso), 
and continuing in a north-east direction is joined by the Lingti stream 
from the west, a little above Sarchu camp. The junction of the two 
streams is on the borders of Ladak and Lahoul. (Cunningham — Cayley.) 

YUNAM TSO—Lat. 82° 48'. Long. 77° 30'. Elev. 

A small fresh-water lake in the bed of the Yunam stream, which flows 
through it. In former times it must have been of some extent, and of 
considerable depth. In September 1846, when General Cunningham 
visited it, it was only 1,000 yards long and 500 yards broad. The gra¬ 
dual decrease in size has been brought about by the constant wearing away 
of the rocky barrier which once dammed the river about a mile below the 
present end of the lake. Between these points tho river has worn a 
channel through a mass of fine cream-coloured clay, which once formed the 
bed of the lake. The water is of a pale yellowish colour. (Cunningham.) 
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ZAB—EAI 


z 

ZAB.X.N—Lat. 88° 40'. Long:. 75° 50'. Elev. 

A small village, situated on the right bank of the FarriaMdi river, about 
7 miles east of Maru, lying midway on the stage between that place and 
Metwan. There are some hot springs near the village. Supplies are not 
obtainable. ( Robinton ,) 

zainagIr— 

The name of a pargana in the Kamraj division of Kashmir. It comprises 
a district lying to the north and north-west of Sopur, between the Pohru 
river and the Wular lake. The want of water renders the appearance of 
this pargana different to any other part of the valley; no stream irrigates 
it, and the only way that water is procurable is by digging holes in the 
made water-channels when rain falls. Various attempts have been made to 
bring water into the district by means of irrigation canals, but they have 
been permitted to fall into disrepair, probably on account of the expense 
attending their maintenance. 

Barley is now the staple product of the pargana. Rice is only cultivated 
to a limited extent at the foot of the hills near Sbua, which is the tahsfl 
station, and around the neighbouring village of Tajjar, When surveyed 
between the years 1856 and 1860, the Zainagfr pargana contained thirty- 
one villages. ( Montgomerie.) 

ZAINAKtfT—Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 74° 46'. Elev. 

A village situated at the foot of the Kushpurawudar, on its north side, 
about 4 miles west of Srinagar, near the road towards Patan. It contains 
a masjid and seventeen houses. The inhabitants of this village are said to 
bo engaged in the manufacture of saltpetre for the Government powder 
factories. 

ZAINIGAM—Lat. 33° 58'. Long. 74° 87'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on an expanse of green turf under 
some shady trees near the right bank of the Suknag. It contains the 
ziarat of Saiad Ismail Khan, which has lately been rebuilt, the original 
structure having, it is said, been consumed by spontaneous combustion 
during the prevalence of an epidemic which occurred in the village a few 
years ago. 

In this secluded spot is located one of the principal Government rifle 
factories in the maharaja's dominions. 

At 11 a.m, on August 22nd, the mercury stood at 72° in the shade. 

zainptJr— 

The name of a pargana in the Shupion zilla of the Mir£j division of 
Kashmir. 
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It is one of the four parganas which were added during the Sikh occu¬ 
pancy of the valley to the thirty-four originally constituted by the Moguls. 

The Zainpur pargana comprehends the table-land lying to the north¬ 
east of Shupion. The tahsil station is at the. village of Safanagar. 

ZAIPURA—Lat. 85° 14'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A small village of six houses in the Rupal valley (Astor). (Aylmer.) 

ZAMTI NAG—Lat. 84° 5'. Long. 75° 38'. Elev. 

The name of a small lake situated in the lofty mountains at the north¬ 
eastern extremity of the Dachinpara district. It is connected with the 
Shfsha Nag and is fed by a glacier situated under three remarkable peaks. 

The Lidar river is supposed to derive its peculiar white colour from the 
waters of this lake. (Montgomerie.) 

ZANGAM-^Lat.34°5' Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

A village situated at the foot of the table-land, about 2 miles to the south 
of Patan, by the side of the road leading towards Sringar. It is inhabit¬ 
ed by seven famalies of zamindars and six of shal-bafs. 

ZANGLA on CHANDLA—Lat. 33° 49'. Long. 77° 2' Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Zanskar river, 12 miles below Thonde. 
It is a halting-place on tho route from Kishtwar to Leh (vid Zanskar), 
and lies at the base of a mountain on the upper part of a steep, stony 
slope, which extends down to the river. There are two roads from this to 
Leh— 

1. The western and better of the two, vid Panoh, Naerung, and 

Lamayaru. 

2. Tho eastern, vid the Cbarchar and Riberang passes, very difficult, 

and only open in May and October, 

The river below Zangla narrows considerably, and the mountains on either 
side are extremely rocky and rugged. At the end of June they were still 
tipped with snow. (Thomson.) 

ZANGLA STREAM— 

Flows into the Zanskar river just above the village of Zangla. The 
eastern road from latter to Leh leads up its course for some distance* 
crossing it thirteen times by fords in 4 miles. In May it was about 7 yards 
wide and 2i feet deep, and at sunset was a foot deeper. In June it be¬ 
comes unfordable. Geueral Strachey mentions some Tibetans being 
drowned in attempting to cross it in the first week in June. (H. Strachey .) 

ZANGLEWAR— Lat. 83° 9'. Long. 75° 34'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawar, situated on the left bank of the Chandra Bhaga, 
a few miles west of Doda. On the west side of the village is a deep 
ravine forming the bed of a torrent. The population numbers eight 
families of Hindus and two of Muhammadans. There is a good deal of 
cultivation about this village. 
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ZANSKAR or ZASKAR— 

Geographically a part of Ladak, but now attached to the Kashmir district 
of Udampur. (Drew.) 

It includes all the country lying along the two main branches of the 
Zansk£r river, in a general direction from south-east to north-west. It is 
bounded by Ladak on the north, by Rupshu on the east, by Lahoul on the 
south, and by the districts of Kargil and Suru on the west. The 
southern boundary is formed by the great Himalaya itself, the western by 
the transversed range of Singa-La, and the northern boundary by the 
trans-Himalayan chain. Its greatest length is 72 miles, mean length 
66 miles, and mean breadth 56 miles. Area 3,000 square miles, and mean 
elevation, as deduced from seven different observations along the valley, 
13,154 feet. The name Zangs-kdr means "white-copper” or brass, 
(i Cunningham .) 

Though not belonging to the Ladak governorship, Zanskfir is closely 
united to the rest of Ladak, both by physical character and by the close 
relationship in race, speech, religion, and character that exists between the 
people of the two countries. Forty or fifty years ago it was also politi¬ 
cally connected with Central Ladak, being governed by a raja who was 
dependent on the gyalpo at L6k, and lived at Padam, the capital of the 
district. 

The climate is severe. The spring, summer, and autumn together last 
little more than five months, after which snow falls, and at once winter closes 
in, confining the people and the cattle within doors for half the year, A 
much greater depth of snow falls here than in central Ladak. In the 
spring it causes avalanches to such an extent that in the Nunak valley the 
people cannot, till a month has passed, get about from village to village 
for fear of them. Trees are extremely rare ; the continuance of snow and 
the force of the wind are much against their growth. A few poplars are 
grown in parts of the district for timber. The population is very scanty. 
Drew estimates it at 2,500. There are about forty-three villages in the 
district containing five hundred houses. The tax paid to the maharfija's 
government used to be R3,000, but in 1869 was reduced to R2,000. -The 
trade is very insignificant, and is carried on by three or four routes. 
The Rupshu people bring salt and take barley in exchange. Some of this 
salt is taken to Padar and Pangi by a difficult route and there exchanged 
for rice, butter, skins, &c. Part of the salt from Rupshu is also taken on 
by the Zanskaris to Suru, and exchanged for woollen cloths, barley, and 
a little cash. A fourth line of traffio is with Lahoul, whence traders 
come with cash and buy ponies, sheep, and goats. It is only by this branch 
of trade that cash enough is introduced into the country to pay the 
government tax. 

Mr. Verchere gives the following geological description of this region 
“ In Zansklr we find a great mass of gneiss and schist which appears to he the eastern 
extension of similar rocks which begin in Sutri, aDd after entering largely in the forma* 
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tion of the mountains of the highland of ZanskSr are prolonged eastward to Rupshu. 
The gneiss, sohist, slate, and limestone are all stratified and conformable together, 
and they all dip towards the south-south-west. The limestone appears to be the con¬ 
tinuation of the bed of limestone seen in Sdrd, reposing on the gneiss and Bchist of the 
foot of the Ser and Mer peaks." ( Cunningham — Thornton— Verch&e.) 

ZANSKlR RIVER or CHILING CHU— 

One of the principal mountain tributaries of the Indus is formed of two 
main branches, the Zanskdr proper and the Sumgal. Its head waters are 
the Yunam, Serchu, and Tsarap (or Serap), all of which rise to the north of 
the Himalaya range, near the Bara Lacha pass. The united stream below 
the junction of the Tsarap is not fordable until the end of September. 
From its source to Padam the distance is 130 miles, fall 4,000 feet, or 34‘6 
feet per mile. 

At Padam it receives a small stream from the west, and then takes a 
due northerly course for upwards of 80 miles, to its junction with the 
Indus, opposite Snimo. In this part of its course the fall iB only 1,500 
feet, or 18‘7 feet per mile. 

TotaJ length of river . . 210 miles. 

„ fall „ . . 6,000 feet, or 28’5 feet per mile. 

Cunningham estimates its discharge as follows 
1,000 cubic feet in winter. 

6,000 „ „ May. 

9,000 „ „ August. 

ZARA—Lat. 38° 12'. Long. 76°80'. Elev. 

One of a cluster of small villages in the Sirdz district of Kishtwiir, 
situated high up on the mountain side, above the right bank of the 
Lidar Khol stream. It contains four houses inhabited by Hindus. 

ZARA—Lat. 33° 25'. Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 

A camping ground at the head of the Zara v alley, close to and south of 
Debring. It is situated on the left bank of the Zara river, 

ZARA RIVER— 

Rises near the Tagalang pass, and flows south-east to Zara camp. 
Thence its course is south-east to its junction with the Sumgal, a tributary 
of the Zunsk£r river. In summer, when there is often a great scarcity 
of water in the Kiang plain, travellers sometimes turn off to the west after 
crossing the Lachalang pass, and proceeding up the Zara valley (via 
Sangtha and Zara camps) strike into the main route at the foot of the 
Tagalang pass. 

ZARHAMA-MAHAMA—Lat. 84° 34'. Long. 74° 13'. Elev. 6.000', .approx. 
Two villages in a small valley on the Uttar pargana, on the road from 
Kashmir valley to the Kishan Ganga vid the Sitalwan pass. They are 
greatly hidden by the trees. Together they contain some forty-two houses, 
as follows 

Ten sepoys, two pirzadas, one barber, one carpenter, twenty zamindars, 
seven gujars, and one dum. 
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ZEB—ZIN 


The resources are said to be 7 horses, 110 head of cattle, 400 sheep. 

A few supplies procurable. {Aylmer.) 

ZEBANWAN-Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A hill 4 miles to the south-east of Srinagar. It has a general direc¬ 
tion from east to west. Its eastern portion is nearly due east to west 
and is 2| miles in length. It then turns to the south-west, at the same time 
throwing out spurs to the north-west to embrace the eastern shores of the 
Dal. The Zebanwan keeps its north-east to south-west direction for 
miles, when it bifurcates into two branches, a southern one small but short 
and a west-north-west one 2i miles long. It is at the end of this weBt- 
north-west branch that the Takht-i-Suliman rises, a very conspicuous 
little hill ; 2£ miles from the Takht, the hillock of Hari Parbat rises 
out of the lacustrine alluvial. It is evident that the Takht-i-Sulfmfin and 
Hari Parbat are only the continuation of the west-north-west spur of the 
Zebanwan, and appear as detached hillocks on account of the thickness of 
the lacustrine deposit. ( Verchere .) 

ZEHILPtJRA—Lat. 83° 47'. Long. 75° 8.' Elev. 

A village lying amid the rice fields, about 1 mile south of Bij-Behfira, 
on the road towards Shupion. It contains about twenty houses, and is 
shaded by fine trees. 

ZERGAY—Lat. 84° 38'. Long. 75° 2'. Elev. 

A small dirty village in the Tilail valley, containing four houses situated 
on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 1 mile north-west of Purana 
Tilail. 

ZEWAR—Lat, 33° 10'. Long 75° 49'. Elev. 

A village lying on the north-east side of the town of Kishtwar; it was 
once a large place, but now contains only a few houses, ( Monlgomerie .) 

ZllRAT— 

A shrine, or burial-place of a rishi. {Kashmir.) 

Z1L—-Lat. 35° 48'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Basha river (Baltistdn). It contains 
twenty-four houses. {Aylmer.) 

ZINGAY—Lat. 84° 42'. Long. 75° 59’. Elev. 

A village in the north-eastern portion of the Gurais valley, situated on the 
right bank of the Burzil stream. It is said to contain ten houses. 

ZINGRAL—Lat. 83° 55'. Long. 77° 48'. Elev. 15,780', 

A camping ground near the top of the Chang La. It is the fourth march 
(38 miles) from Leh,on the Changchenmo route; the ascent for 8J miles 
is steep. At Zingral the road forks to the Chang-La and Kay-La. Ascent 
up the former, up northern ravine, easy, but stony for 2 miles to the top. 
The Kay-La saves 6 miles, but is more difficult. No supplies procurable. 
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ZOHAMA—Lat, 88° 56'. Long. 74° 48'. Elev. 

A village in the Nagam pargana, containing sixteen bouses, situated on a 
small stream, about 5 miles north-west of Chvar, on the road towards Kag. 

ZOHLAR—Lat. 84° 24'. Long. 74° 25'. Elev. 

A village situated in the valley at the foot of the mountains at the north 
end of the Zainagir pargana. 

There are said to be some springs in the village, which contains the 
ziarat of Lohur Risbi, and twenty two bouses, fifteen of which are 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamimlars and seven by pandits. Among the 
inhabitants are a moclri and a blacksmith. There is a good road reported to 
be fit for cattle leading over the mountains to the village of Tikpura, in 
the Lolab valley. 

ZOHRA—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 74° 5V. Elev. 

A small hamlet in the Supcrsumun pargana, situated on a small stream 
flowing from the Rembiara, about 2 miles north-west of Shupion, on the 
road towards Chrar. 

ZOJIPAL— Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

The name given to the mountain valley which is traversed by the southern 
branch of the Lidar river after escaping from the SLusha Ndg. {Montgo¬ 
merie) 

ZOJI LA ok SEOJI-LA, ob BALTAL KOTAL ok DRAS PASS— 

Lat. 84° 17'. Long. 75° 81'. Elev. 11,300'. 

Called Zoji-La by the Lad&kia and Zoji-Bal by the Kashmiris. The pro¬ 
per name is a corruption of Skivaji or Sheoji, one of the three groat Hindu 
deities. It leads over the Western Himalayas from the head of the Dias 
valley to the Sind valley in Kashmir, and is crossed on the route from 
Srinagar to L4h, between Bultal and Malayan. 

It is closed by snow during nearly half the year, and is entirely im¬ 
passable, except to post couriers, during two months. Two routes lead up 
to it from the Kashmir sido— 

1— follows up the bed of the Sind river, and passes over the blocks of 
ice and snowdrift which block the narrow gorge through which it flows. 
This is the winter road, and is only practicable for footmen. 

2— winds up tho steep elope of the hill rising above the gorge of the 
Sind river to the north. It is a fair road, but is only used from July to 
December. 

The top of the pass is 2,118 feet above Baltal. The descent on the 
Ladak side is easy, leading down to the Dias river and along its banks to 
Matnyan, crossing several tributary streams. 

The pass itself iB the only section of the road that closes to d&k service 
for more than a day or two at a time, in worst of seasons. The dak-run¬ 
ners are sometimes unable to cross for two or three weeks; the length of the 
impracticable section at such times is about 7 miles or so from Baltal to 
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Qremen. At the former is a rest-house or sheds, about a mile and a half from 
the foot of the pass on the Kashmir side, and at the latter are almost simi¬ 
lar erections about 3 miles beyond its summit. Beyond the Gremen 
shed, towards Dias, a very difficult section of the road occurs, nearly as far 
as the village of Matayan, some 8 miles, at times when the ground is 
deeply covered with snow, and the weather boisterous ; but this section can 
be divided unequally into two by a group of four small huts known as Ma- 
chohai (distant about 2 miles from Gremen), which afford sufficient shelter 
to d&k-meu and travellers when hard pressed by snow-storms, fatigue, or 
frost-bite, and renders this section of the road practicable at nearly all times, 
though occasionally difficult and dangerous. There remains then the 7- 
mile section between Baltal and Gremen, on which no shelter of any kind 
exists, and which comprises the Zoji La itself. From May to December 
inclusive, when little or no snow is on the ground, the pass consists of a 
road over a steep hill or cliff overhanging the gorge formed by the head¬ 
waters of the Sind river; while in winter, when this road is quite impracti¬ 
cable, and the river in the gorge is quite filled by masses of snow, a tem¬ 
porary pathway is made over the snow, and in the gorge itself, until the 
watershed is reached, when it (the pathway) joins again with the summer 
route. The road is dangerous from December to June, as travellers may 
be caught by a snow-storm or avalanche, when out of reach of Baltal on 
the one hand and Gremen on the other. The consequence is that lives 
are often lost; but as a rule, when the weather appears threatening, people 
wait for a fine day. 

The pass has many names; in the old maps it is called Kantal, signify¬ 
ing the lofty hill, and under this name the Jesuit missionary Desideri refers 
to it. Yigne calls it Palen-i-Kotal or Bal-Tal (‘ above—below ’) otherwise 
Shurji-La, the bill of Siva; the terminals “ la ” and “ bal” in the language 
of the Tibetans and Kashmiris, respectively, signify “ hill pass."’* 

This pass is of historical interest, as being the spot at which the 
Yarkand troops of Sult&n Saiad defeated its defenders—in A.D, 1531. See 
also route. ( Bellew .) 

The following extracts from letters of men thoroughly conversant with 
this route show what is their opinion on the state of this pass, and what 
improvements it requires to be in thoroughly good order. Mr. Morris 
wrote:—• 

"I have now seen the pass under its most unfavorable circumstances, and am fully 
convinced of the practicability and utility of the covered way. I also fully adhere to 
my former opinion that the most dangerous part of the paBS is ou the Kashmir side 
and that the length I proposed to cover in, is all that is necessary. Mr. Johnson and 

I disagree therefore on this point, and.I would suggest that before taking any 

steps to carry out my proposals the opinion of a third party should be taken. I do not 
think, however, that any one would he likely to raise objection to at least a part of the 
project, that is, the making of the new road from the point A to the crossing of the ndla 
at C.,,The covered way might be left out altogether, and simply the road and 
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retaining wall built.A good wide road, even without a covered way, would be 

eminently useful for many month* in the year.The cost of the road, without the 

covered way, from the point A to the point C, would be about 1115,000. I would, I 
think, make an alteration in the alignment by crossing over to the left hank near 
Balt&l. This would necessitate two bridges of from 40 to dO feet span, built on the 
.cantilever principle with dry stone abutments.” 


It was also suggested by Mr. Morris that along the open part of the 
pass substantial shelter-huts should be erected, a mile apart, so that persons 
overtaken by snow-storm might easily find shelter. The first hut would 
bo required 2 miles from Baltal, and the last 2 miles from Matayan. 
Altogether twelve huts would be required. 

The Panjab Government asked* 
Mr. 8b.., who wu. then B,iti,h 
Joint Commissioner at Leh, for his 
opinion on the question, 
f Letter No. 24 of 24th August 1878. Mr, Shaw replied j" 


“ From a repeated experience of the Zoji-La at all eeaBon* of the year, I have no 
hesitation in agreeing with Mr. Morris that the doscent on the Kashmir side, whether 
by the zig-zag road or by the ndla, is the most dangerous part of tho pass in winter. 
....A covered way, placed where Mr. Morris suggests, would not have heavy ava¬ 
lanches to resist, as they do not, I believe, fall from that side of tho gorge, whioh retreat® 

by an easier slope from above the level of the line fixed upon by Mr. Morris.Ag 

snow will lie at a very steep angle, it will be very difficult to provide for its slipping off 
by its own weight, and therefore it will probably he necessary to make the roof of the 

oovered way sufficiently strong to bear the weight of the accumulated snowfall.A 

good wide road, even without a covered way, would be of great advantage, though I 
think it would not onsure uninterrupted communications during the winter. The 
approaches to the Zoji-La up the Sind valley urgently call for improvement „,.,....Betweon 
Qagangir and Sonamarg is the roughest part of tho whole route between India and 

TurkistAn. For 4 or 6 miles it passes over a bed of huge blocks of rock .It 

is more fit for tho passage of wild goats than of laden horsos. Caravans get more cattle 
lamed in passing these few miles than in all the rest of the journey from Ydrkand.” 


Mr. Shaw considered that thero was danger from avalanches on the 


J This fs, I think, unquestionable, for st 
the bottom tho ndla is only 20 or 30 yards 
wide, and at the top of tlio ndla the pass must 
he 800 yards wide. I am not Tory suro of 
distances, as it was snowing hard when I 
came over the pass, hut I feel quite certain 
that the lowest part, ».e., the ndla part, is the 
most dangerous part. There the sides are 
steepest and the road is narrowest. 


Dr£s side of the road above the pass, 
but that as tho pass there was fairly 
wide there was less danger than in 
the lower parts of the pass.J He 
approved of the proposal to erect 
shelter-huts and direction posts. He 
stated, however, that as there were 


several projects held in abeyance for want of funds, the Zoji-La improve* 
. . ment project was not that which 

3 should be taken up first§. Mr. 

Shaw considered that tho Shyok road project was of greater importance, 
its advantages were greater, and were to be obtained at “a far cheaper 
proportionate cost.Instead of one pass rendered safer and easier, 
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two glacier passes will be avoided altogether, one of which—the Baser— 
is still more dangerous than the Zoji-La. Instead of 2 or 8 miles 
of road or covered way, nearly 80 miles of new road would be con¬ 
structed, and by means of this connecting link a new line, about 

177 miles in length.would be thrown open to continuous traffic. 

What amounts to a toll of R2 (and often more) per horse-load on each 
glacier pass would be avoided by this new line. This would effect a direot 

saving.of R6,820 annually, equal to over 9 per cent, on the proposed 

expenditure (R74,ll 5).” 

Mr. Johnson, the late Wazir of Ladak, recorded his opinion on the 
revised Zoji-La proposals, and forwarded the same to Mr. Shaw, who passed 

* To Panj&b Government. Public Wort. on the to the Panjdb Govern- 

Department, letter No. 29 of 11th September ment.* Mr. Johnson was in favour 
1866 ’ of erecting huts and direction-posts 

as proposed by Mr. Morris, hut he remained of opinion that the upper and 
not the lower part was the most dangerous portion of the pass. He 
agreed that the road between Sonamavg and Gagangir required atten¬ 
tion. He also thought that shelter-huts should be provided on the Baltal 
side of the pass. The part between Gagangir and Sonamarg has been 
somewhat improved. {Ramsay — Wingate.) 

ZOJIMARG—Lat. 83° 83'. Long. 74° 55'. Elev. 

A pasturage situated in a mountain valley on the north side of the Panj&l 
range, at the point where the roads from Shupion and Hanjipur leading 
towards the Golabgarh pass meet. It forms the usual halting-plaoe on 
the Kashmir side of the pass, and is distant two stages, about 17 piilm 
south of Shupion. 

Vigne describes this place as a very beautiful meadow, once, to all 
appearance, the bed of a mountain-lake lying only a few hundred feet 
below the limit of forest. A ridge of rock is extended along its western 
edge, overhanging the stream that runs through the whole length, which 
appeared to be about a mile and a half. {Vigne — Montgomerie .) 

ZOSTiN—Lat. 84° 4'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A village situated at the northern extremity of the Tral valley, from which 
there is a path ascending the mountains in the direction of the Mar Sar 
lake. 

The road by NarastXn is said, however, to be preferablo, as being 
easier and shorter, and not so slippery after rain. 

ZUN ABES HI—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74 0 4'. Elev. 

A scattered hamlet in the Uttar pargana, containing seven bouses, situated 
on the slopes of mountain on the left bank of the Kamil, about 8 miles 
south-west of the Sbalurah, 

The Kamil is bridged at a point between this village and Riri, a little 
further down the stream. 
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ROUTE No. 1. 

AbbottabId to BCnji (v>d Oghi and Chilas). 


Stage or halting-place. 


DISTANCE IN MILKS. 


Inter. 

mediate. 


Total. 


Description, Ac. 


1. Mansbra 


(b. p. 0.) 


15 


3. Khauki 


3. Oghi 


(p. o.) 


12 


15 


23 


35 


and affording good covering for an enemy 


A village, with a fort and sardi; supplies procurable 
after due notice ; water plentiful ; country hilly j 
road fit for carts, passing over low hills and through 
small valleys ; scenery beautiful. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Sirun j 
supplies procurable; water from the river j ooun- 
try hilly ; road practicable for camels j traversing 
the Pukli valley, and crossing the Sirun at fid miles. 

A village, the largest in Agror, and residence of its 
chief, situated on the tJnar, here but a small rivulet i 
supplies procurable after due notice ; wator from the 
river; country mountainous: road practicable for 
camels, passes through a range of hills thickly wooded 
the pass is not very steep or stony. 


Agror is a small well-cultivated valley at the base of the Black Mountain.—[Boats Boot,] 


4. Xaiikot 


16 MAECHE8 
TO BtfNjf, or 
MILKS 

Total 



See Route No, 11. Marchet 5 to 20. 


KOUTE No. 2. 

Abbottabad to Chilas (via Mozafarabad, Sharidi, and Kankatori or 

Sangan River). 



Distance : 

IN MILBB. 


Stage or halting-place. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

II 

Description, Ac. 

Abbott abI» t 

to | 

12. Shabidi ) 


132 

See Route No. 3 . 

13. Samgan 

9 

141 

150 

A camping ground; wood and water procurable. 
Cross Kishan Ganga by zampa and Sargan or 
Sozsutti by lcadal bridge, and follow the left bank 
of the stroam. 

A oamping ground north of Gamot. 

14. Douaila 

■ 




A % 


3 
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Route No. 3 —concluded. 


18, Kamakdori 

9 

169 

Gali . 


16. Niat 

9 


Total 

... 

168 


A village in Chilas, of about twenty houiei. 


Ponies, it is said, can be taken by this route (they 
must swim the Kishan Gang«), but it is said to bo a 
very rough road. [ Native information from Sharidi.2 

( Bates — Montgomerie.) 


Note.—T he town of Chilas consists of a fort and 1,200 houses, some of whioh are within and 
others clustered round the fort; it is situated on a plain which extends for about 3 miles down 
the Indus, and attains its greatest breadth (li mile) at Chilas. The fort is half a mile from 
the Indus and 300 yards from the Chilas nadi. The Indus may be orossed on a raft, anywhero 
for a mile above or below the fort, the current being gentle. Roads lead in all directions, but the 
great highway is to Kaghan {ate Route 31), through the Tak valley, and the worst road is to 
UiJnjf, -along the left bank of the Indus, whioh is dangerous and often impracticable in many 
plaoes! The Chilas plain is well cultivated, and the surrounding mountains are well oovered with 
grass.—[ Mulla Ata Muhammad, 1876-2 


ROUTE No. 3. 

Abbottabad to G<jrais ( via the Kishan Ganga Valley). 
Authorities. — Bates; Montgomerie. 


Stage or halting-place. 


1. Mansbha . 

2. Gabhi 

3. MozafaeabXd 

4. Mandal 


Dier»iro» in aim. 


Inter¬ 

mediate. 


I5i 

18i 

10 

12 


Total. 


84 

44 

68 


Description, Ac. 


Vide Route No. 4. 


A village (frequently called Mandal-drar, from 
the village on the opposite bank of the Pakote stream); 
encamping ground roomy and shaded, situated below 
, . _ the village on the left bank of the Pakote ; supplies 

procurable. Road over a grassy plain to the river, which is crossed by a rope suspension bridge; 
thence it proceeds to the village of Bandi, and descends to the Kishan Ganga ; it again ascends 
through sloping patohes of cultivation and rounds the spur in an easterly direction. It now 
beoomes rough and stony, asoends gradually to a small stream ; crosses this and passes through a 
wooded ravine; the path then makeB a gradual descent along the side of the mountain and crosses 
another stream ; asoent from ravine pretty steep ; it then goes along the hill-side by a fairly level 
road, crossing one or two rills, to another stream, whioh is forded ; rough stony ascent to the town 
of Kuri, the greater portion of which lies above the path. 

From Kuri there are four routes to Balakdt, in the KdghXn valley, vie. : — 

(1) By the Galati Gali to Balakdt, two marches ; halting midway at Jubbrer Kulesh, a 

large village of about thirty houses in Kaghdn. 

(2) By the Nur Gali to Balakdt, two marches ; half-way halting-place, K&shi. 

(3) By the Neku Gali or the Neku-ki-dana, two marches j half-way halting-place, Kashi. 

(4) By the Sangri-ki-Gali to Gunul, two marches ; half-way halting-pin e, Rajkdt, a large 

village. 
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Route No. 3 —continued. 


Of these routes No. (1) is the best, and No. (3) the worst; but none of them are much used, most 
of the traffio being by the Garhi road ; they are practicable for unladen cattle, and ponies may 
be ridden in places.— [From native information.'] 

Leaving Kiiri, the path makes a short steep descent to a considerable stream, which is crossed 
by a kadal bridge ; it then ascends, and, rounding a rocky Bpur, pusses along and above the KiBhan 
Ganga on to some huts and fields ; it then crosses a small stream, juBt under a waterfall, about 40 
feet high, and lies along the bank of the river, passing up to some fields which lie below the 
village of Parsacha ; it then descends to the edge of the Kishan Ganga, and passes over drifts and 
dSbris from the hillside ; though pretty level, the path is rough and stony. Then on to the bagh 
just below the village of Kuudi, and by a level and smooth path through rice-fields round the 
spur, when it descends to a stream which is forded ; on along the bank of the Kishan Ganga 
through a patch of jungle ; then a short stony ascent and through the rice terraces, passing above 
the extensive rice-fields of Kalpanna by a level path to the village of Drar, The path thendesoends 
to the Pakote stream, which is crossed by a small bridge, thrown across at a point where the 
stream is narrow and rooky banks rise perpendicularly for some feet, and then ascends to the 
village of Mandal. 

From Mandal there is a route to Bdnja, a village in Kaghdn, viz.: — 

(1) Mandal to Pakote, a village following the oourse of the Pakote stream. 

(2) Pakote to Bhtinja, crossing the Bbedri Gali. 


A fair road, practicable for cattle; it is closed for about four months in winter. No customs 
duties are levied on this road, which is but little used .—[From native information.] (Time oc¬ 
cupied in walking, 4 b. 55 m.) 

5. Balaqban . . 11 67 A village situated on a small stream, with some 

shady trees j encamping ground confined; water 
from tho stream, and also from a spring; ■ sup¬ 
plies procurable. The road on leaving Mandal passes 
through fields, and, rounding the spur above the Kishan Ganga, passes below the village of 
Suolii. 

There is a route from Palla vid the 8ir»anga pass to Darral, a village in Lower Drawdr, on 
the right bank of the Kishan Ganga (see tho 8th march), viz .;— 

Ko«. 


(1) Palla to Panjnr.6 

(2) Jassian Dok.. 8 a village. 

(8) Jabbian Dok...6 

(4) Kultun.8 

(6) Darral. 5 


After crossing a stream below Palla, it turns down a narrow valley to Bomo cottages called Min- 
grsm-ka-takia : it then crosses another small stream and passeB closo to a cluster of houses in tho 
centre of Mingram. Thence by a good road through fields, undulating along the bare side 
of the grassy hill, rounding the spur above the village of Damrali; it then descends to the Kishan 
Ganga. On the margin of the river is a mill and a few rice-fields. Cross the Urshi stroam by a 
kadal bridge, just above its junction with the Kishan Gangs, and ascend to a spur and on to aTew 
fteldB called Hajan (belonging to Jing, the village on the top of the ridge above the road). The 
Urshi is a considerable stream, but might be forded, except during flood. No water is met with 
again until near the village of Bankroar. From Hajan the path ascends gradually and lie* 
along the grassy hill-side above the river until it comes to a small rill near the small village of 
Bankroar ; thence by a pretty level road, but in places stony, to Balagran, (Time oocupied in 
walking, 4 h. 21 m.) 

6. Cbowgali . . 8 76 A camping ground, on an open Bpace, shaded by one 

or two trees on the left bank of a stream near a water¬ 
fall j the fields and dwellings of the Chowgali-dolt 
lie above it; supplies not procurable. 

The path leads down the valley in which Balagran is situated, rounds two spurs above the 
Kishan Ganga, and descends gradually to Manjota ■ cross a Bmall stream in a narrow valley and 
round the spur to the upper portion of the village of Kalegran; thence, passing here and there a 
few huts and fields, the path is pretty level as far as the north of the valley, where it passes along 
the grassy mountain side and follows for some distance the right bank of the stream until the 
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Route No. 3 —continued. 

valley narrows. The path then goes up a rocky gorge, lying first on one side, and then on the 
other side of it; finally zig-zags up between precipitous rooky walls to the top of the pass, an 
ascent of nearly 8,000 feet. To the south of the gali, or pass, the Cbung peak rises to a 
great height ana forms a oonspicuous land-mark from the valley of the Kishan Gangs. The 
desoent ou the east side is gradual and easy by a good broad path, and passes through fiolds and 
dwollings to Chowgali, (Time occupied in walking, 2 h. 53 m.) 

7. Baban . . 6 81 A village of about forty houseB, stretching up and 

along the hill-side for a considerable distance. The 
best encamping ground is under Borne trees by the 
path near the north end of the village, close to a small 
rill which flows down the hill on that side of the vil¬ 
lage. Borne supplies are procurable. From Chowgali there are two paths : the lower follows 
the courso of the Kishan Ganga, the upper crosses the'spur by the Chowgali. Taking the upper 
road, the path lies up the Chowgali stream and along the side of the spur, which it crosses at a 
dump of fir trees shading a cemetery (3,400 feet above Baran). The descent is at first rather 
easy as far as the fields and dwellings of the Battangi-dok, where it becomes steeper and more 
difficult, and zig-zags down the spur to the east; it crosses the Busa stream towards the head of 
the gorge, and descending gradually by the side of the hill above the uppermost houses of Katta, 
tops the spur and passes just above Jirgi; the path is then less steep, down to the fields of Sad- 
pura ; cross a small stream and down the spur in a north-westerly direction, cross a rill, and 
then through Indian oorn-fields to Baran. (Time ocoupied iu walking, 3 h. 7 m.) 

This road through the Chowgali is said to be closed in winter during heavy falls of snow. 

8. DaBBAL . , 10 91 Village. The most convenient and shady spot for 

encamping is on the river bank, about half a mile 
south of the village ; very scanty supplies procurable. 
Road from Baran rough and stony along the side of the 
hill above the right bank of the river, crossing a small unbridged stream to the village of Bandi. 
Thence to the village of Jura the path (which is rough and stony, but for the most part shady) passes 
on the side of the mountain through fields. On leaving Jura cross a small Btream and ascend for 
some distance ; the path then lies along the side of the grassy mountain ; ascends to, and crosses over, 
the Budi Ten spur aud descends for about 600 feet down the side of the bill to the village of 
Sandok, which is situated on the slope of the mountain above the right bank of the Kishan Ganga ; 
it then descends, crosses a small stream, and proceeds round tho spur to the encamping ground of 
Darral. The path is rough and stony and in places narrow. (Time occupied in walking, 4 b. 
10 in.) 

From Darral paths to the K&ghdn valley lie up the Jagran glen, in*., to Battokand, 6 marohes 
(27 hot) by the Turgali Fass, to Mandri by the Bish Ln, 6 marohes (29 Iros), and to Manor, 5 
maroheB, by the Shikara pass. These routes are only open for four months (June to September). 
All are praotioable for cattle, but only the first for laden animals. 

9. Lalla . . 8 99 A village situated on a flat-topped spur. Though it 

contains only five houses and a masjid, tho village 
covers a considerable extent of ground. Thore are a 
few trees, and one or two eligible spots for enoamping. 
It is supplied with water by a stream from the bills. Supplies procurable. Lalla is connected 
with Boogan (on the left bank of the river) by a zampa bridge. 

On leaving Darral the path leads through fields to the Jagran stream (not fordable), which is 
crossed by a lead'd bridge. It then ascends the hill-side, and rounding the spur descends by 
the side of the hill to the village of Bata ; thence a stony ascent and round tho spur above the 
sito of the old bridge and along the river bank at foot of the bare rocky hill, through the rice-fields 
below Sharkot. The valley here narrows to a mere passage for the river. The path lying along 
the right bank and rising up the side of the spur crosses it and descends to the village of Chak on 
the bank of the Kishan Ganga (the opposite hank of the river is formed of a perpendicular cliff 
called Asi, the path on that bank lying over the debris at the foot, by the water's edge). From 
Chak the road ascends gradually to the village of Makam, and thence it iB broad and good to 
Lalla- (Time ocoupied in walking, 3 h. 82 m.) 

10. Tal Lohat . 9 19® Camping ground on the right bank of a large unford- 

able stream just above its junction with the Kishan 
Ganga j below the fields of Tali Lohat there is plenty 
of shade, and some caves iu the rockB by the edge of 
the Kishan Ganga are capable of affording shelter to a considerable number of men. Scanty 


y 0 t,—' This is described as being a good road.— [Bata, from native information .] 
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Route No. 3—continued. 

supplies of grain procurable. Road along the flat spur on which Lalla is situated; it then 
descends to a level strip of partly cultivated land on the right bank of the river, then enters 
a forest and rises and falls along the bank of the river to the fields of Dinyer; it then descends, 
crosses a stream and follows along the river bank, passing a Bmall tower at the end of the br dge 
whiob crosses the Kishan Ganga. Here it enters on a level strip of land strewn with large 
rocks and boulders and through some fields belonging to the village of Karen, on the right 
bank of the Kishan Ganga. 

(From Karen there is a route to Srinagar by the Patbra Gali and Shalurah.) 

Karen. —One of the largest villages in Drawar. A rope bridge at present. A masonry tower 
at each end, garrisoned by twenty men. About twenty-five houses. Slight cultivation. A 
rough path leads to Bogana, south-west of Karen, also to Bar opposite Tali Lohat. 

To Pathra Dole. —A village in Drawar; road leads along the Kashmfr-ka-katta, passing 
Manayan and Kundi, 

To ShaMrah. —Cross the Pathra Gali ; from the top of the pass there are two paths leading 
down into the valley of Kashmir and thence to Srinagar. This is deBoribed as being a good path, 
practicable for laden cattle; it is closed for short intervals by heavy falls of Bnow. [ From 
native information.'] The path is here pretty level; it then goes through the fields of the village 
of Kaser and rises over the spur and slopes down to the Babun-ka-katta stream. This is a 
strong stream, about 30 feet wide, and unfordable; it is crossed by a kadal bridge. 

There is a route from Nsgdar, a considerable village situated on the loft bank of the Babun- 
ka-katta stream, at some little distance from the right bank of the Kikhan Ganga, to Manur or 
Baddan Gram. 

(1) Nagdar to the Babun-dok, following the course of the Babun-ka-katta stream. 

(2) Babun-dok to Beuri-dok, cross the Jagran stream by a bridge midway, and cross the 
Chirik Gali. 

(8) Beuri-dok to Manur or Baddan Gram, crossing the Shikdra Gali. 

This is a long stage, but can bo shortened by stopping at the Chappar-dok above the village. 

This road is closed during the four winter months ; it is travorsed by laden coolies, but is not 
praoticablo for cattle. Fuel and water may bo obtained at all the halting-places .—[From 
native information.] 

The road then rounds the spur and passes through tho fields of the village of Kinari, rises 
and falls along the grassy side of the hill, and then descends, for about 400 feet, the steep side 
of the mountain to the camping ground on right bank of stream near bridge. (Time occupied in 
walking, 3 h. 46 m.) 

There is a route from Tali Lohnt to Burawai by the Jotari pass—(1) Tali Lohat to IJlari j 
(2) Nerian ; (3) Knlawsr; (4) Burawai. 

Thero are no habitations at the intermediate encamping grounds, but fuol and water are 
obtainable. This road is closed for the four winter months ; when quite clear of, snow it is 
practicable for cattle with very light loads,— [From native information.] 

11. DCdnIAl . , 12 120 A hamlet in Upper Drawer, situated on tho right 

bank of the Kishan Ganga river ; it is distant about 
12 miles south-west of Sharidi, by the main path lying 
along the right bank of tho river; there is also a 
pathway along the left bank, but it is described as 
being very rough ajid difficult. 

The Kishan Ganga is crossed by a zampa suspension bridge to tbe south-eaBt of the village ; 
and a path, by which tho valley of Kashmir may be reached, lies up the bed of the stream, which 
is called the Kashmfr-ka-katta. 

Thus, (1) Dudnf41 to Jamagan, a camping ground (2) to Zerhama, a village noar Ladrawan 
crossing the Pathin Khdn hill; (3) and (4) to Sopur, two long marches ; sometimes the journey 
may be accomplished by boat from Mogalpfir, at the junction of the Kamil and LahwAl. This is 
the post road between Srinagar and Upper Drawer, but there are no d&k houses en route, an the 
messengers go from village to village; they usually travel in pairs iu summer, and in small 
parties of four or five in winter. The post is not despatched at any regular interval, but as 
occasion may require. In winter tbe road is frequently closed for a few days at a time by snow ; 
it is practicable for unladen ponies, except wheQ the streams are in flood.— [From native informa¬ 
tion.] 

Tbe village contains a masjid and five houses inhabited by zamindars ; there is also a matafir- 
khana for the accommodation of native travellers ; the houses are much scattered and surrounded 
by extensive patches of cultivation; some fields lie also on tbe left bank of the river. A little 
graiu may be obtained in this village, and some coolies collected if due notice is given. Space 
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ROUTES IN KASHMIR AND LADXk. 


Route No. 3 —continued. 

for encamping is very confined ; the path asoend9 through the Tali Lohat fields, and then 
through open forest and patches of grass, with frequent Bhort ascents and descents along the side 
of the mountain above the right bank of the river to a large and unfordable stream. The road 
is rough and stony in many places; oross the stream by bridge and round a Bpur of the hill ; 
then through more cultivation, and descend to the fields of Dworian, crossing by a hadal bridge 
a stream en route. 

There is a route from Dworian to Burawai in Kftghan, which iB three marches, or 19 hoe, and is 
described as being fit for cattle. Ascend the hillside and pass along the rocky side of mountain ; 
cross the Kandaran stream in a rocky gorge; ascend again above the right bank of river, and 
then descend to Changan fields. From Ghangan to DudnfAl the valley of the Kishan Ganga is 
merely a narrow gorge with preoipitous sides, giving passage to the river. Ascending the foot of 
the spur through the fields of Chsngan the path passes along the bare side of the hill, and then 
makes a steep ascont by steps and galleries along the face of the rocky mountain for some distance, 
and passes over theSurmai hill (about 1,800 feet above the river). It then descends to DudnfAl, 
crossing a narrow ravine and small stream, and passes through fields. This is a somewhat long 
and fatiguing march, owing to the numerous ups and downs and the stony nature of much of the 
road. The path is in many plaoes very narrow, and carried along the fnoe of the hill by galleries 
of timber and steps. (Time oooupied in walking, 5 h. 1 in.) 


12. Suabidi . . 12 182 A village of some importance, situated on the left 

bank of the Kishan Ganga, at the northern extremity 
of Upper Drawer. The fort is the residenoe of the 
tianaddr, whose authority extends as far down the 
valley aB the village of Dinyer. Sharidi lies on the direct 
road from Kashmfr to Chilas ; the path orossos the Kishan Ganga by a tampa bridge, and follows 
the course of the Sargan, or Kankatori stream t it is said to be four stages to the village of Niat, 
in Chilas (vide Route No. 48). The suspension bridge crosses the Kishan Ganga to the north-east 
of the villago and fort, at a spot whore, during the melting of the snows, tho stream is nearly 100 
yards wide. Whon the waters subside a temporary hadal bridge is usually thrown across the 
river at a narrow part some hundred yards above tho suspension bridge, but it iB only praotioable 
for loot passengers, and oattlo have at all times to be crossed by swimming, whioh is said to be a 
very hazardous operation, on account of the strength of the current and the number of rooks in 
the bed of the river. 

In the direction of Mozafarabkd the main path follows the right hank of the Kishan Ganga; 
it is fairly good for foot passengers, but may be held to he impassable for cattle. Being very 
little used, it is not regularly repaired. There is also a pathway by the left bank of tho river, 
leading to the suspension bridge above Dddnfdl, but it is described as being very rough. To tho 
eastward of Sharidi, in the direotion of Gurais, there is no path, the river flowing through a 
narrow chasm in the mountains; the passage, however, has, on rare oooasions, been successfully 
accomplished, but is both tedious and dangerous, and only passable when the riveriis at itB lowest. 
Sharidi consists of about a dozen flat-roofed huts, Boattered amid the corn-fields. The village 
lands are bisected by tho Madmatti or Katsil-ka-katta stream, but for the most part lie on the left 
bank. The best encamping ground is situated near the zi£rat of Saiad Jurnal, above the right 
hank of the stream, at some little distanoe from the bed of the river and the suspension bridge. It 
is shaded by some walnuts, which are almost the only trees in the village. The fort is a 
square mud-built enclosure, with a bastion tower at each oorner ; it overhangs the left bank of 
the Madmatti stream, at a distance of about 200 yards from the oonrse of the Kishau Ganga, 
The garrison ib said to oonsist of two jamaddrs and sixty Bepoys, with tamburas, or small field-pieces. 
The fort is oommanded from the east, at the distanoe of about 400 yards, by the ruins of an 
anoient Hindu temple. This temple stands at the foot of a spur whioh rises above the right bank 
of the Madmatti stream, and Blopes up gradually for some distance until it culminates in the 
precipitous pine-clad mountain whioh is traversed by the direct path leading towards Kashmir. 
The temple is approached by a staircase about 9 feet wide. Leaving Dddntel the path continues 
along the right bank of the river opposite Thajan and above the tampa bridge south-east of that 
village. The KiBhan Ganga here narrows again, the sides of the hills on both sides being green 
and wooded. Through the fields of Mandikav, crossing stream, and along the rocks by the edge 
of the river, the path then ascends and passes through the fields of Daei.it, beneath which village the 
Kishan Ganga is spanned by a tampa bridge. A short descent from Dasut, and then along the river 
hank again for some distance; road almost level; valley widening, a short descent and ascent 
through the fields of Khojaseri; then oross a stream by a hadal bridge. Pass through tne fields 
and few soattered houses of Malikseri, After this the Kishan Ganga again narrows to a rooky 
.gorge with preoipitous sides. Steep ascent from the river bank and pass through cultivation 
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ROUTES IN KASHMIR AND LAdAk, 


Route No. 3 —continued, 

Appertaining to Kurigam ; cross a considerable stream, which is bridged in two places, and ascends 
to the Tillage of Kurigam. There is a route from Kurigam to Burawai by the Ratti Gali.* 

Pass through more fields, descend and cross a rill, and follow up the course of the Kisban Gangn 
by an almost level road to the zampa bridge, which crosses the Kishan Ganga, Tbe path now 
leads along the left bank of the Kishan Ganga to tbe camping ground on the right bank of the 
stream north-east of fort. (Time occupied in walking, 4 h. 5 m.) 

13. Mokta Malik- 11 143 An encamping ground. The path leadB along the 

Ka-Koti. spur at the back of Sharidi, and then ascends along tbe 

side of the precipitous rocky mountain in a westerly 
direction ; it then pnsseB above some Gujars’ hute along 
the bare hillside and makes a short rocky descent, crosses a stream, and makes a steep asoont to 
the top of the pass, passing on the way several shepherds’ huts, crosses the narrow saddle, and 
descends to the Mokta Malik-ka-koti. At first the descent is very steep j it then goes through 
thick jungle on the left bank of a mountain torrent, which it follows into the valley, which here 
contracts to a narrow gorge with precipitous sides ; the path continues down the left bank of the 
stream to camp. (Time occupied in walking, 6 h.) 

(It ia said that unladen ponies can traverse this path between the Lolab valley and Sharidi, 
except when tho snow is on the ground, or when the streams are in flood ; the path is but little 
used.) 

14. Camp . . 10 158 Encamping ground in an open forest at an eleva¬ 

tion of about 1,800 feet above Tliien. The path lies 
up a narrow wooded valley, following the course of the 
stream mostly by the right bank : the track, which i* 
undulating, is much overgrown with trees and jungle. The right bank of the stream opposite the 
encamping ground of Mokta Malik-ka-koti is formed of precipitous grey rock. The ascent to 
the top is about 2,800 feet, and then there is a steady desoent of about 3,000 feet; but though 
steep, it iB good. (Time occupiod in walking, 4 h. 32 m.) 

15. Thikn . . 6 159 A village embedded in fruit and other trees on the 

Domail, or angle forrnod by tho junction of the 
Zamfndar Khan stream from east and the Kretsinar 
from the north. Thien lies on both hanks of the 
latter stream, on the path between the Lolab valley and Sharidi. Coolies and supplies are 
procurable from tho neighbouring village of Kroras, situated about a mile furthor down the valley. 
Path down the stony bed of a stream, crossing and re-croBsing it two or three times ; it then 
ascends and follows along tho spur some way ; short steep descent und oross a stream by a Jeadal 
bridge; follow a narrow valley round the spur, and emerge into an open forest, bush jungle over a 
spur j then cross a couple of streams and pass some shepherds’ huts called Tsakkol, and down a 
narrow valley by the grassy, shady bank of the stream to Thien. (Time occupied in walking, 2 
h. 32 m ) 

16. Matsil . , 13 172 A village lying in tho mountainous district between 

the north end of the Kashmir valley and the Kishan 
Ganga j it is situated in a narrow valley at the con¬ 
fluence of the Dudi stream, which flows from the east, 
with the Poshwarru from the south-east. The united waters form the Matsil, a considerable stream 
which empties itself into tho Kishan Ganga, lat. 84° 48/ long. 74° 27.' As it approaches the 
Kishan Ganga the hanks of this stream are said to become very precipitous, and cannot be travoraed. 
Most of the houses are built in a line on the right bank of the Dudi stream, which is shallow and 


* A small village in Upper DrawAr, situated on the right bank of the KiBhan Ganga, 

Kot. 

1. Chainoj: . . ; . 6 A Gdjar dole. Path very rough. 

2. KallswaR ... 6 A Gujar dok. Path very rough ; cross llatti Gali, 

3. Bukawai , . , , 6 A village in KAghan. Road good. 

Total . 18 


(This road is only practicable for a short time in summer.—[ From native information.']) 
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ROUTES IN KASHUfR AND LADJkK. 

Route No. 3— continued. 

fordable, and is also crossed by a kadal bridge. To the south of the village the mountains are 
clothed with forest; those to the north are covered with grass, with here and there a few pine 
trees. In the valley to the south of the village there is a somewhat spacious mart;, or plain, 
watered by the Poshwarru stream. 

The village lies in the midst of an extensive grazing country, which during Bummer is vrnited 
by large number of Gujara and shepherds. The lofty ranges of mountains are intersected by 
numerous well-watered valleys, affording pasture to herds of cattle, while upon the hill tops the 
shepherds iind ample grazing grounds for their flocks of sheep. The summer population of this 
district comes mostly from the Lolab valley, to which there is an excellent path by the village of 
Krora, which lies on the Sehart stream, about 15 miles south-west of MatBil. There is said to be 
a more direct path to a village called Korbama, but it is described as being very rough. 

From Matsil there is said to be a path leading to Lalpdra, in the Lolab valley, by way of 
Korbama ; it is divided into two stages, of about 6 kon each, vis., (1) Matsil to Churpathri; 
(2) Churpathri to Lalpura. This path is not practicable f cr laden cattle, and is closed during the 
winter months by the snow which oollects in the narrow gorges through which it lies. 

In by-gone times the Matsil district suffered from frequent incursions of the Chilasfs, for 
which reason its rich pasturages were but little visited ; it now forms part of Ghirais. Neither 
ooolies nor supplies can be depended upon. The most part of such little cultivation as does 
exist lies to the east of the village, above the right bank of the Dudi stream. When the crops 
are in the ground it is difficult to find a vacant space for encamping j a narrow strip of ground 
by the bank of the Dudi stream is the most eligible situation. 

Through rice-fields, along the right hank of stream, path nearly level ■, cross the Woragadi 
stream closo to its junction with the Zamfndar Khiln: gradual ascont through patches of 
cultivation to a spot called Nonawino, much frequented by Clujars and thoir flocks; a con¬ 
venient situation for encamping. Thence up the grassy spurs on the north side of the valley, 
crossing sevoral torrents to a Gujar dole ; from this the ascent is steep through an open forest to 
tho top of Zamfndar Khan. Total ascent, about 4,600 feet. The descent to Matsil is about 
2,700 feet, path mostly good, crosses numerous rills down each side of the mountain in a north¬ 
erly dirootion, through open forest ; doscond spur and cross Matsil stream by ford ; then down 
the middle of the marg and ford the Poshwarru stream ul«se to its junction with the Matsil; 
thence along the grassy side of mountain, and descend gradually through open forest above the 
right bank of stream and down the gorge to Matsil. (Time oocupied in walking, 5 h. 29 m.) 

17. Dun . . 9 161 Encamping ground on the Dudi stream; spaoo 

limited as the valley is very narrow ; abundance of 
firewood. On leaving Matsil round the spur aud 
through tho fields east of village, then up along 
the grassy side of mountain and by a pretty level path, oross the Katwaru torrent, fordable by 
a kadal bridge, and through forest above the right bank of Btream ; passing one or two scattered 
huts, oross the Tsandan Khol, a considerable torrent, but which can be forded j then pass more 
huts, reach a Gujar dok on the right bank of the stream just above the confluence of the Zunda 
stream from the north ; oross the left bank and follow along tho bank of the Dudi stream to the 
encamping ground. (Time oooupied in walking 3 h. 32 in.) 

18. Gp.SITAOT , . 7 188 Encamping ground on a sloping grassy plain just 

above the limit of birch forest, much frequentod 
by shepherds. Fuel and water procurable below 
tho encamping ground. No supplies. Path 
up the Dudi stream, whioh towards its upper end is bridged with snow at almost all seasons. 
When the snow has all disappeared, instead of following the bed of the stream, a path must be 
taken up along the spur above the right bank as far as the Gujar dok, situated at the confluence 
of the Zunda stream. On leaving the bed of the stream there is no regular path, and the 
ascent to the top of the Naoshera mountain is exceedingly steep. The top of the mountain 
(about 2,200 feet above the Hanti stream) is a narrow grassy ridge, strewn with rocks. The 
dcsoent is at first pretty easy ; it then becomes somewhat steeper down a grassy spur, which 
is olothed with biroh forest for about two-thirds of the way ; cross the Hanti stream, which 
is not deep, about 30 feet wide, with moderate current, and can be forded. The path now 
ascends (about 2,600 feet) a ridge in a north-easterly direction, and is at first very steep, 
and there is no indioatiou of any regular path ; it crosses the ridge at its lowest point and follows 
along the side of it in a northerly direction, descending gradually; it then becomes more 
regularly defined, and is almost level. The descent then continues in a north-easterly direc¬ 
tion to Geshart. (Time oocupied in walking, 4 h. 30 m.) 

19. Bakihaoe . 4 192 A village of thirteen houses; a little cultivation • 

water plentiful. The path continues in a north-east¬ 
erly direction by a rather steep descent along the 
grassy slopes of the Geshart mountains ■, it orosses a 
stream and enters a forest, and the descent beoomes very steep. There is little indication of a path 
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Route No. 3 —concluded. 

owing to numerous sheep-walks; cross the Lussur Bibi stream and make a short ascent j 
then in an easterly direction by the side of the grassy hill to Bakthaor. (Time occupied in 

WUl (The three stages between Bakthaor and Matsil are not equally divided, but the Geslmrt 
camp is at the furthest point >t which wood and water are procurable, and the camp on tho 
banks of tbe Dudi stream is the nearest spot available for pitching a tent. Laden ponies traverse 
this route but ascents and descents are very severe; and as there is no regularly marked track, 
except in some few places and in the neighbourhood of the villages at the other end of the 
journey, a trustworthy guide is indispensable.) 

20 G6raIS . . 16 207 Soon after leaving Bakthaor cross the 8hahap£t 

stream by a Jcadal bridge; thence through patches 
of forest, and rise gradually on to the Yiz-rnarg, a 
grassy plain surrounded with forest above the left 
bank of the Kishan Gangs j the nath then lies through fields in a south-easterly direction to the 
bunk of the Kisban Ganga, below Kanz&lwan. It is usual to camp either on the bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, or near the bridge which crosses the Berzf Dak Btream. UroBses the Kishan Ganga 
by a substantial wooden bridge of ahout 110 feet span and 4i feet wide. The bridge is thrown 
across from a rock on the right bank to a beach of boulders on the left bank, and when the 
river is in flood a second and smaller bridge is required on the left to cross the channel 
which flows on that side of tbe main stream. From Kanzalwan road along tbe bBre side of hill 
slight descent, then through trees on the hank of tbe river and ascend to tho small village of 
Naiao. Cross spur, ascent on west side gradual, but descend on east side a steep zig-zag. Cross 
a stream known as Durinat. Here tho valley narrows considerably. From the bridge to 
Durmat there is a foot-path along the course of the riier ; it is somewhat stony, and in one place 
is carried for 100 or 150 yards across the face of a perpendicular rock above tbe river, and across 
another stream, the Kana Durmat, by a Iradal bridge; then over a grassy plain; cross again to 
left bank by wooden bridge opposite Wampum up through fields to the village of Kandial; cross 
the Gagan stream by kadal bridge. Through the zidrnt of Baba Darwesh on to Dawa, and 
through fields to Gurais, passing tho village of Mastan. When snow is on the ground parts of 
the road are extremely difficult and dangerous, only passable by lightly laden men. (Time occupied 
in walking, 5 h. 19 m.) , „ 

The Gurais fort lies towards tho east end of the southern portion of the valley, occupying 
the crest of a small mouud, which rises about 80 feet from the level of the plain on the left 
bank of the Kishan Ganga. The mound wbioh commands the passage of the bridge lies east 
and west, and is divided by a depression ; tbe eastern portion, which is unoccupied, ia less 
elevated than tho western, on which the fort stands. The fort, which is a square enceinte with a 
bastion at eaeh corner, is built of stone and cement, banded together with layera of timber at 
intervals; it is loop-holed, and the bastions and parapet aro roofed with Bhiugles;|the elevation of 
the connecting walls is about 16 feet. There is no ditoh round the fort ; the entrance, which is 
surrounded by a wooden pavilion, being on the east side. The bastion at tho north-east corner, 
overlooking the bridge, is tho largest and strongest. The bridge is about 126 feet in span 
between tbe piers ; the river is also fordable for horsemen, except during the melting of the 
snows The fort, which is at present garrisoned by 30 sepoys, is tbe residence of Malik Waffoddr, 
the descendant of the ancient nawibs of the valley, and now thanadar of Gurais under the 
Maharaja’s government; it also contains a government store-house in charge of a pandit, from 
which travellers may procure supplies. A small stream, which flows down from the mountains 
on the south eido of the valley, supplies the garrison with water, or it. may be obtained from the 
Kishan Ganga, whioh flows beneath. The village of Market lies about 800 yards to the east of 
the fort. An extensive camping ground lies across the river. The above route is seldom HBed 
even by natives. From Mozafarab&d troops would use the Mari-Kashmir road and thenoe by 
route No. 69. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfft AND LAdXk. 


Route No. 4 —concluded. 

along the right hank of the latter river throughout the remainder of the route, and is entirely 
commanded by the mountains on the left. 

6. Kan da . . 11 72 A very small village. Supplies procurable; a 

(4.) travellers’ bungalow above the river ; water plentiful. 

Eoad is very undulating, but the ups and downs,though 
mostly rough, are not usually steep. About 3 or 4 
miles from Hatian there is a very steep and rough descent to a stream, and there are two or 
three others within about 4 miles of Kanda. In the latter half of the march the road from 
Mart may be seen passing along the opposite bank of the river, and the two continue parallel to 
each other nearly all the way to Haramula, 

6. Kathai , . 12 84 A small village on an open platoau high abovo 

river ; a mud fort just beyond. Supplies procurable ; 
water plentiful. A rough march, with two or three 
rather steep places, one about 4 miles, another about 
8 miles from Kanda ; they lead down to mountain streams, whioh are bridged. 

7. Shadha , . 12 96 A small village similarly situated to Kathai. Sup- 

(4.) plies and water procurable j a double-storied bunga¬ 

low. Koad as in last stage ; near 4th mile waterfall j 
between 6th and 9th there are three or four deep 
ravines, where the road is rather steep and rough. 

8. Gingl . . 14 110 A small village, situated in a little plain above the 

(4.) river, where the valley is very narrow. Supplies and 

water procurable j a double-storied bungalow near 
the river bank. 

On the first half of the march there are three or four dips, but thoy are neither rough nor 
steep, and the other half of the road is mostly smooth and level. There is a ruined sarAi about 
half-way, and, just before reaching it, Uri is visible on the opposite bank, and tho rope suspension 
bridge which cresses the river just beyond the fort. Chnndnian in the Kamao valley may be 
reached by two paths from this villnge. 

9. BabamCla . . 19 129 A small town, situatod on the right bank of the 

(6.) Jbelum, which hero becomes navigable, about 160 

yards wide. Supplies procurable. A good road ; for 
the first 13 miles it is smooth and tolerably level 
along the bank of the river ; it then ascends and leads through a short and narrow pass; descend¬ 
ing to the plains the road leads again to the right bank of the Jholurn and conducts to the town 
of Baramdla, Population 8,000. 

10. Pat an , . 14 143 Country level, open, and marshy ; road good ; 

Patan a large village ; supplies good j camping 
ground. 

11. Shinagab . . 17 160 Country level, open, and cultivated. Road good ; 

(6,000 ft.) ( p. o.) cross nalas at 2i and 4i milos, and Jheium at end of 

march. 

The above road from Mozafarabid to Baramula has fallen out of repair, and the Mart 
road along the left bank is now always used in its stead. (Vide Kashmir Route-book.) 
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Abbottabad to Srinagar (by MozafarabXd, the Natishanar Gali, and 
Sop(jr, and also by Mozafarabad, the Tutmari Gali, and Sop<jr). 





ROUTES IN KASHMIR AND LADXk, 


Route No. 5-“—continued. 

6. Panchgbam . . 8 The path, which is rough and atony, descends about 

- 60 half-way down the Bide of the spur upon whioh Ndra- 

sarAi is situated ; it then becomes level and smooth, 
turning along the side of the hill at some distance above the rioe-flelds as far as the village of 
Mandal, from whioh it passes on above the Kishan Gangs and bends inland to the village of 
1’atfka, and rounding the spur turns in a southerly direction, descending towards the bank of the 
Kishan Gangs, and passing some fields and a hut below the village of Chun, it crosses a small 
stream at the bend of the river, and turning to the north-east ascends the side of the hill, the 
Kishan Gangs flowing below in a narrow rocky channel. The first part of the ascent is stony, but 
is nowhere steep. The path crosses a small stream near the top, and having asoended about 600 feet 
it rounds the spur, the descent being for some distance rough and stony. The path then lies 
along the grassy side of the hill; here and there are a few pine trees; it leads above Aohar. a 
bouse surrounded by a few rice-fields, and above Rattra with its small patoh of Indian-oorn culti¬ 
vation i it soon after passes through some rioe-fields and above the fields of Seri, after whioh it 
crosses a email stream, the Arlian-ka-katta, soon after which it descends by a somewhat steep and 
rocky path to tho Panchgram Btream, which is crossed usually by a bridge close to its junction 
with the Kishan Ganga, from which the path ascends gradually to the fields of Panohgram. 
During the rice season the ground available for encamping is very confined, there being barely 
•pace to pitch a tent under one or two trees in the middle of the village. On the latter portion 
of this stage water is scarce. 

(Time occupied in walking, 3 h. 25 m.) 

6. Nosudda Nosbei . 9 I The path lies along the side of the hill at aome 

-- 69 distance from the Kishan Ganga ; it is at first rather 

steep to the small village of PurlAh; it then de* 

1 scends, and is stony, crossing a fordable Btream by 
a kadal bridge, and ascendfs to the fields of Deolian ; the path then lies along the side of a 
grassy mountain above the river (hero and there are a few fir trees), and descends gradually to 
it after having crossed two or three small rills. It then makes rather a rooky ascent to the 
village of Dhanni, from which it descends again and crosses a stream at the village of Alunda. 
The path, which is then rough, broken, and stony, descends to, and passes along, tho bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, ascending and passing through the village of NosuddB, and descending and cross¬ 
ing the stream, whioh divides it from Noseri, situatod just above the opposite bank. There 
is a kdnal bridge across tho stream, but it might be forded. The two villages are quite 
dietinot, but their names are usually coupled. 

(Time occupied in walking, 8 h. 45 m.) 

i. TitwAl . . 6 The path at first lies through rioe-fields and is 

- 76 rough and stony, leaving which it is level and good 

through some scrub jungle; it then makes a rocky 
descent to the Baka stream, which flows down 
from the Kafir Khun valley. It is crossed by a rickety kdnal bridge, but might probably be 
forded with Borne difficulty, except when in flood. The path then ascends by zig-zags, and round¬ 
ing the top of the spur passes along the steep side of the mountain ; though mostly covered with 
grass, the hill is very rocky, and here and there small patches of forest. At first the path de¬ 
scends gradually below the village of Battangi, and is pretty smooth; it then undulates with a 
gradual ri6e, crossing sundry small rills, and here and there steep rocky places ; having risen to 
a height of 650 feet above the river, it desoends, oroiBing a stream by a small bridge to the 
village of JudAra. This descent is very steep and rooky, and the path, whioh is narrow in places, 
with a sheer fall into the river below, is carried over the face of a patch of rock by a rough 
gallery, and is quite impracticable for cattle. (The path for ponies turns up the hill just beyond 
Battangi, and passes through the fields of Alfkor, descending and rejoining the lower path at 
JudAra; it is described as being a rough road, and is considerably longer, involving a stiff ascent 
and descent). 

Prom JudAra the path descends to a level strip of grass land with trees on the bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, and passes along it, turning up the left bank of the Kazi Nag stream for a short 
distance to the kadal bridge, by whioh it is crossed. The channel is about 30 feet wide, and 
the current strong ; the stream is not fordable. 

The village of TitwAl, of about 10 families, lies on the right bank, and the most eligible 
camping ground is on the hank of the Kishan Gangs, below the wooden bridge. The bank rises 
from the water’s edge in ledges, which are covered with grass and shaded by some trees. The 
valley of the Kishan Ganga throughout this march is very narrow and precipitous. No habit¬ 
ations or cultivation are met with between Noseri and JudAra. The small villages of Battangi 
and AKkor lie on the mountain side, at a considerable height above the path. Supplies precarious. 

(Time occupied in walking, 2 h. 46 m.) 
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Route No. 5—continued. 

8. Hij'f NAb 10 85 The path leads over the upper bridge over the Kasi 

-Ndg stream, which is here about 50 feet wide, and 

follows along the left bank, passing under an 
aqueduct of wood, which is carried across the stream and path. The road, which is level and 
good, leads up through the village of Pringle, turning away from the bank of the stream and 
leaving Dragar on the high bank opposite. The path then crosses baok to the right bank of 
the stream by a kadal bridge, which lies side by side with two aqueductB, and a little beyond 
passes the village of Shart; the valley here contracts to a narrow ravine with steep sides, and a 
little beyond the village the path bifurcates, the right branch leading to Sopdr, by the Kasi Mag 
stream and the Tutmari Gali. 

For route from Titwdl to Sapur ip tie Tutmari Oali, tee helot). 

Keeping to the left, the path asoends the side of the Kol Takri spur, and rounding it passes 
through the village of Chittarkdt, passing which the junction of the Kazi N4g nnd Shamshabari 
streams is seen in a deep ravine below the path, and soon after the village of Ohamkdt is 
reached, whence the path lies along the side of the hill and passes above a patch of cultivation 
and a hut known as Kitta, soon after leaving which the path turns up in a northerly direction 
to the village of Batpdra, where the Karnao valley opens out. The path then lies through 
Dildaron to Kandi, a village of some importance, and from that, following the north side of the 
valley, on to Lutab, and so on to Tangdar, which village lies about i milo north of the Karnao 
fort. 

Leaving Tangdar, the path crosses the stream by a small bridge, and becomes somewhat 
stony, passing successively on the south side of the valley the villagos of Gumbal aDd Bigh, 
and passing on by the right bank of tho Shamshabari stream up to the village of Hajf Nar, 
which lies on the north side of the road, the village of Bum ha being situated about 100 yards 
to the south. An open grassy meadow, shaded by trees, through which a branch of the stream 
flows, offors a convenient place for encamping. Coolies are procurable, and some supplies. 

This is an easy stage, and though involving a rise of over 800 feet, it is so gradual (and the 
path so good) aB to be almost imperceptible. The scenory is very pretty. (Time occupied in 
walking, 3 h. 48 m.) 

0. Dbangiahi , 10 The path follows up the course of the Shamshabari 

—- 95 stream, and passes through tho cornfields of the vil¬ 

lage of Natian ; theso fields oxtend for a considerable 
distance up the valley, and are interspersed with 
fine walnut treos. Leaving the fields, the path bifurcates ; the branoh to the left leads over 
the Kukwa Gali, and is used in winter; following path to tho right it enters an open forest, 
and continues, as before, to rise steadily, but very gradually; it then leaves tho forest and 
turns up the midst, of the small grassy valley of Jurla; the ascent now becomes rather stoop, 
but the path is still smooth and good to the top of the Natishanar (in Kashmiri Nastichiin <= 
cut-nose). Tho summit of the pass is a narrow grassy saddle, between the lofty rocky mountains 
of Shamshabari to the south and the Natishanar mountains, of much inferior elevation, to the 
north, After crossing the pass the path descends along the bare side of the mountain, tho slopes 
to the south-oast, on the opposite side of the valley, being clothed with pines. Tho path is 
for the most part good, and the descent is not very steep; two small streams are orossed; it 
then passes ovor the end of the spur above the junction of the Bang&s stream with the Pullai, a 
smaller torrent which flows from the Natishanar Gali, The path now enters a fine open forest, 
and is somewhat steep to a small stream of water, which it crosses ; it then li« by the left bank 
of the Ban gas stream through open shady forest, and is almost level, with a very gradual de¬ 
scent. It crosses two small streams, and then to the right bank of the Bangas by a kadal 
bridge, and, asoending for a short distance, passes along a small grassy plain surrounded with 
forest, which lies on the right bank of the river, just below the Gujar dole or settlement of Dran- 
giari, whioh is not a permauentvillage, but is usually occupied by some shepherds* families during 
the summer months. The best camping ground is under the trees at the north-east end of the 
plain, at the west side of the pine-clad spur, about seven minutes’ walk from the bridge. No 
supplies: water from the stream below. 

This route, rid the Natishanar Gali, is olosed for three months in winter, November, Decem¬ 
ber, and January, at whioh season the path by the Kukwa Gali is adopted. This path, as has 
been stated, branches off to the north, junt beyond the village of Natian j the ascent is short, 
but rather steep ; the descent long and easy. This route is open throughout the year, the alti¬ 
tude of the pass, whioh lies at the north-west end of the Natishanar mountain, being very 
inconsiderable. By the Kukwa Gali route the stages are—(1) Haji Sir to Rangwdr dok 8 kot s 
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Route No. 5 —continued. 

(2) Rangwar dok to Riri, a small Tillage on the left bank of the Kamil, a few miles west of 
iShulurah. The path is good and fit for laden cattle.—[from native information.] 

(Time oooupied in walking, 4 k. 9 in.) 

10. SHALtiEAH . . 10 The path rises over the end of the spur opposite the 

- 105 confluence of the Budinambal or Buranambal stream. 

The ascent is easy (about 300 feet), and the path 
then descends gradually through the forest, crossing 
the Mara Surri stream; then becomes almost level, with very slight descent. The village of 
Zunareshi is passed on the slopes of the hill on the left bank of the river, and on the right 
bank is a hut, which used to be occupied by a few sepoys to prevent unauthorized emigration 
from Kashmir. The forest then becomes more open, and the path soon afterwards crosses 
to the left bank of the Kamil by a Jcadal bridge; it might also usually be forded. The path 
turns inland through tree jungle, and crossing a small stream passes along above and through the 
Holds of Riri ■. these fields extend for a considerable distance along the left bank of the river. 
Reaching a mass of rock with some stunted deodars on it, the path divides, the road to Shalfirah 
turning down to the right, and the main path leading straight on to the village of Panchgram. 
Turning to the right, the path passes down through the rice-fields above the left bank of the 
Kamil, leaving the considerable village of Panzgram about i mile to the left, and Panchgram 
on the right bank of the Kamil; the path then leaves the bank of the stream, aud passes down 
through the rice-fields to the village of Alser, passing through which it continues down the 
fields and along by the river bank below the village of Sarautwari, opposite Champuva, beneath 
which village there is a ford ; the path then turns rather inland to the fort and village of Sha- 
Iff rah. The most convenient place for encamping is between the fort aud the river, where 
there is grass and some shady trees; or in the grove just north-east of the fort. Supplies 
obtainable. (Time occupied in walking, 3 h. 11 m.) 

The fort is situated on a flat plain, about 350 yards from tho bank of the river; it is sur¬ 
rounded by open fields, and there is a grove of trees ou the north-east sido. It is a well-built 
structure, of the usual square form, with a bastion tower at each corner. The lower portion 
of tho walls, which are about 25 feet high, is constructed of undressed stone, the upper portion 
being of sun-dried bricks. Both walls and bastions aro loopholed, and roofod with birch bark, 
covered with a layer of earth, Tho entranoe is at the south-east corner ; close to the gateway 
there is a masjid. 

The fort has no ditch, and tho garrison is said to be dependent on a stream from the Kamil, 
whioh is carried under the walls, for its wator-supply ; there is likowise a small spring near the 
entrance. Tho fort is said to contain a magazine, and to be garrisoned by 500 men. Rim 
Singh is the present killadar. 

11. Chogal , 13 The path crosses the two branches of the Kamil 

-118 by kadal bridges, and turns through the fields to 

the left of the village of Lung Kureehu, on to Illi- 
gam, and passing through the village it crosses a small 
stream by a kadal bridge, aud rises slightly over a level slope from the mountains to the 
village of llulipura, where it crosses a shallow stream in a deep bed, and leaving the 
villages of Sunamulla and Kalipura on the right hand, the path passes along the edge and over 
the end of a wooded eminence to the village of Wuperzoin ; it then passes through rice-fields 
to open pine forest, and descends gradually a spur between the villages of Warpura and Wurgot 
into a long narrow valley, and crosses a small stream to the village of Palapura, and on by the 
north side of tho valley to the village of Girpura, and on to the large village of Magham, 
about which there are some fine shady trees and two springs. The village extends for some 
distance along the path, from which it passes on, leaving Dewaspura on the right bank to Nilpura 
(a fine spring), and to Batpura'at the end of the spur, aod through the rice-fields by Bunapur 
to Wadpura, wbioh lies on both banks of the Pohru. There is no bridge, but the 
river is fordable, except from April to July, or during floods, when there is a ferry. After 
crossing the Pohru, the path is broad, dry, aud level, passing the village of Kallangmn just on 
the right hand, and on to Chogal, where there is good ground for enuiunpiDg. Water from the 
Kamil, and supplies are procurable. (Time occupied in walking, 4 h. 26 m.) 

12. Sopfia . . 13 The path crosses the bed of a small nala and a 

- 131 low spur, and then lies through bush jungle, crossing 

the bed of the Tall Kol, an old canal passing between 
the village of Pohrupet, on the opposite bank of the 
river, and Pardpura and Zohlur about a mile to the left; the path then passes on to au 
orchard called Pandit TsitahkSk Bagh, where the road divides. The path to Bamay continue* 
straight on; that leading towards Sopur turns rather to the right, leaving the village of 
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Route No. 5 —couoluded. 

Nntipura on the left hand, and the village of Sunawain, with its fino grove of chunars, on 
the bank of the Pohru, at a little distance to the right of the path, (Boats usually ply us 
high as this village at all seasons of the year.) The path, which is broad and level, crosses the 
Zinda-ka-Kad (almost dry) by a bridge, and a little further on crosses another nala by a bridge 
just before passing the village of Si hi; the road continues as before, and passing through a 
clump of fine chniiar and- other trees, reaches the outskirts of the town of Sopur, of about 
1,500 houses. There is a laradari for travellers, situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, just 
above the town. Supplies are ubuudant. (Time occupied in walking, -1 h. 20 m.) 

Good road. The journey from Sopur to Srinagar 
146 is generally accomplished by boat, and occupies 
about 14 hours. 

Good road. See Route No. 44. 

Between Mozafarabad and Titwdl this road is very 
rough and difficult, and impracticable for laden 
cattle; during the summer months the lower portion 
163 of the valley of the Kishan Ganga is oppressively 
hot; there is anothor road lying over the mountains. 
Between Titwdl and' Sopur, the path is excellent, and quite practicable for laden pouies ; 
the Natishanar pass presents uo difficulties, and that by the Kukwa Gali, which is used in 
winter, is said to be equally good. 

TITWXL to SOPOR by the TtlTMAET GALI. 

A villago on the right bank of tho Kama river. 

8 

16 

A dok, or to Gratpathra, another dok about half a 
30 milo further uu. Cross tho Tutmari Gali. 

A village on left bank of Marwar river. 

40 

49 

A pony can be taken by this route and ridden at 
intervals. The. path is said to be smooth and level, 
65 but obstructed in places b,v fallen trees. It is closed 

- duiiug four months in winter. Supplies and coolies 

are obtainable at all except the third stage. 

Karnao valley, situated about two kos south of Sudipura, the 
first stage on the above route, there is a path leading to the village of Beliasa, situated in a 
district of the same name on the right bank of the Jhelum-—(1) Makam to Eeyshi, a village 
on the south side of the pass, 10 kos. Path lies by the village of Untrian, crossing the Dowkand 
or Eeyshi Gali. (2) Beliasa, 10 kos, passing the village of Bandi. This is described as being a 
rough road, both asceut and descent very steep. 

Prom Chanduian, tho second stage on the above route, there are paths to Gingl, a village on 
tho right bank of the Jhelum— (!) Chandnian to Karamoru, a dok in the valley at the source 
of the Kattai stream. (2) Gorithul, n dok just above tho village of Patribal. (3) Gingl. This 
is merely a footpath, and is described as being very rough. There is another footpath by way 
of theKaziNiig—(1) Chandnian to Kazi Nag do*; (2) Mulla-nngan dok ; (3) Latchipiira, a 
village about 2 kos above Gingl. Prom Mulla-nngan there is also a footpath to Limbar, a 
village about 3 kos above Nangam, on the right hank of the Jhelum; it is two stages, stop¬ 
ping at the Banni dok midway, — [From native information.'] 

There is also an excellent road from Sopur to G-ulmarg which lies on the slopes of the 
mountains about 17 miles to the south-west. It is considered two stages. See Route No. 67, 

[ Montgomerie — Sates. ] 
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13. PATAN . . 16 

14. Srinagar . . 17 

Total 




ROUTES IN KASHMfB AND LADJCk. 


ROUTE No. 5 (a). 

Ali Malik Marhi (Deosai) to Khirim Village (Astob). 
Authority. —Ahmed Ali Khan (1889). 



Distance 

IN MILES, 


Stage or halting-place. 

Interme¬ 

diate, 

Total. 

Description, &c. 


JuNCTrotr Routes ... 11 2 Route from Ali Malik Marti to junction of route 

Nos. 6 (a) & 9 (a). No. 9 (a), with this Route a distance of 11 miles and 

2 furlongs, is described in Route No* 9 (a), and 
from this junction this Route begins. At the junc¬ 
tion there is ample open ground for encamping on, but in winter it is covered with 5 or 6 feet 
of snow. No wood or grass to he had. From here the road takes an easterly direction over very 
flat open country, passing a small lake on the north at 2 miles 6 furlongs. At 3 miles 4 'furlong 
ascends a very low and easy kotal which overlooks another, but larger, lake culled CUarehori Sai, 
area miles and very deep. To the left, and running close to the north edge, it passes over easy 
ground till it gets to another b*w watershed, called Charchori, at 4 miles 2i furlongs. From here 
there is an easy descent for several miles along the right bank of the stream, until it meets with 
a small' saddle at IX miles 2 furlongs, descending which it joins the road from Kashmir rid Astor 
to Gilgit, fit 12 miles 2 furlongs. The stream along the right bank of which this road runs joins 
the Burzil river about 3 furlongs south-east of junction of roads; and the halting-place and 
ddk chain, called Ohilan Kotin, along the main road, is 1 mile 3 furlongs to the south. The road 
now gradually descends, with no obstacles of any kind, and arrives at Das village. 

U> 0 27 2 Halting-place consisting of ten houses, thirty in¬ 

habitants, ninety cattle, ft limited quantity of wood 
and grass, and nothing else. 2 furlongs to the east 
of Das the road crosses a bridge 25 feet long and 5 
broad. Depth of water here 3 feet. From here for one mile goes through cultivation, on the 
right bank of the Burzil river, enters waste land for another mile, passes a small patch of culti¬ 
vation, and arrives at Kakan. Fussing to the west of this village it goes on over easy grouud, 
enters cultivation at 3 miles 2 furlongs from Das and the village of Khirim (halting-place) 
2 furlongs further on or 4 miles 1 furlong from Das. 

4 1 313 There is a wooden bridge here over the Khirim nala % 

a small stream that comes down from the hill side od 
the north-east and joins the Burzil river 2i furlongs 
south of Khirim. This bridge is 15 feet long and 4£ 
broad. 



ROUTE No. 6. 

Astor to Bunar (Chi las). 


Authority —Biddulph ( from native information). 


Stage or halting-place. 

Distance 

Inter- 

mediate. 

IN MILES. 

Total, 

Description, &o. 

1. Churtt 

9 


A village iu the Tasking glou of Astor. 

2. KinoMaiaro Ma- 




BOGIRI 

12 

21 

Camping ground. 

L KanaoCch 

fi 

27 

Ditto. 

t. Zamalabazi 

12 

39 

Campilig ground. Cross Mazenu pass, impassable 




for horses; closed altogether for nearly half the 




year. 

i. Bunar 

10 

49 

Village of 70 bouses; small fort. 


b 2 
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ROUTES IN KASHMIR AND LAdXk. 

Route No. 6 —concluded. 

The names given between Churit and Bunar cannot be traced on the map, but it ia evident 
that this route is that oommonly known as the Mazenu pass. This paBS is 17,000 feet above 
the sea, and consequently is only open for a few months, from Bupal, 6 miles beyond Churit. 
the road lies for about 14 miles over, or alongside, a glacier at the southern foot of NangaP&rbat, 
It then crosses the Mazenu pass. 

[ Barrow.'] 


ROUTE No. 7. 

Astor to RondIj.* 
Authority —Biddulph. 


Stage or halting-place, 

Distance in milsb. 

Description , Ac* 

Inter. 

mediate. 

Total. 

1. Rttmkeb . 

2. Cami*, foot of 

8 

1 

8 

A very small village. Road up Parishing valley, 
whioh stream has to be crossed twice. It is bridged. 

Habpo pass 

9 

17 

At 2 miles pass road leading by Trongo pass. Gra¬ 
dual ascent the whole way. 

8. POPOTHONQ 

12 

29 

Leave Parishing valley and cross Harpo pass 
(16,785 ft.). A mile of glacier has to be crossed. 
Unladen ponies can travel in summer. Camping 
ground. 

4. Btlamilk . 

84 

374 

Extensive village. Road good down Harpo valley. 

6, Mendi 

10 

47* 

1 J 

The chief place in Rondu district. Much cultiva¬ 
tion. A steep doscent to Indus river. 


* This route is shown on Indian Atlas Sheet 87A, (8.E.) 


\Barrow.] 


ROUTE No. 8. 

Astor to Skard(j. 



Distance 

IN tflLES. 


Stage or baiting-place. 

Inter- 

mediate. 

Total. 

Description! &o. 


There are two routes, that by Alumpi La (or pass) and that by the Banok La. The first goi 
up the right bank of the right branch of the Astor river as far as Gadbai and then crosses tt 
watershed into the Shigatang valley, down whioh the road goes to the Indus. The distance 
89 miles, vide Route No. 61. 

The Banok route goes up the Parishing ravine and then crosses the watershed into tl 
Shigatang valley. The distance is about 73 miles, vide Route No. 60. Both routes are vei 
difficult. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfR AND LAdIk. 


ROUTE No. 9. 

Bandipura (KashmIr) to Ghaut (vid Kamri Bass). 
Authority. —Barrow. 


Stage or halting*place. 

Distance in milks. 




Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

Description, 4c. 





Bandipura is a small village at the northern end of the Wular lake. It is reached by boat from 
Srinagar in about 12 hours and is the usual starting point for Gilgit or Skardu. It stands 
amidst much rice cultivation. Water supplies and firewood abundant. Elevation 6,200 feet. 

1. TbAgbal (9,620 ft.) | 9 | ... On leaving Bandipura the road runs along the 

foot of some stony hills on the right for half a mile, 
passing Naupfir, a hamlet of ten houses. At i a mile 
oross the Madmatti, a swift stream, about 20 feet wide 
and If foot deep, by a frail wooden bridge, practicable for laden muleB. The road then goeB 
through irrigated fields for about a mile, passing en route the hamlets of Kahdrpur and Sonwe- 
han (eight or ten houses each). At 1 j mile cross the Budlcal Nadi, 3 feet deep, but a rapid torrent 
and quite unfordable. Tho bridge is a woodeu one, about 7 feet broad and 20 yards in length. 
At 2) miles Mehtargaon, a hamlet of 12 houses. Just short of this the road begins to ascend. 
Bass hamlets of Dar Muhammad and Kralpiira. At 4) miles hamlet of Naugaum, where there 
is sufficient space for a small camp. Water, forage, and firewood plentiful. The road now 
becomes very steep indeed, tho gradient being about 1 in 7. At 7i miles pass a tlak cholei on the 
left of the road, which now onters a fine forest. The road still ascendB, but not bo steeply as 
before. At 8J miles the top of the ascont may bo said to have been reached. Just beyond this 
the forest opens out into glades suitable for encamping. In the further glade (at. 9 miles) there 
is a large pond at which animals can be watered. Forage and firewood abundant; no supplies.. 


OdRAI OR GtJRI 

(8,790 ft.) 


11 


20 


From Traglml there is a very stoep ascent through 
forest for several hundred feet, thon fairly level open 
I ground for a quarter of a mile, and then a very steep 
| rocky ascent to the level of the pass (24 miles). Here 
there is a ddJc choH. For the next 2 miles the road is fairly level, winding among the open 
rounded tops of the watershed. Pass the trigonometrical stations, which lies a few hundred yards 
to the left of the road, and 200 feet above it (elevation 11,960 feet). The road orossing after the 
watershed commences to descend gently by a long, narrow, bare spur for another 2 mileB. It then 
becomes steeper and, finally re-entering the forest, descends by a series of abrupt and very difficult 
zig-zags to the level of the Burzil, or Zotkasu, stream at Zotkasu, which is merely an open fan of 
ground with a d&k choki. Here cross a tributary of the Burzil by a narrow wooden bridge ; the 
stream is, however, fordable. The road now lies along the left bank of the river for a couple of 
miles, descending a thousand feet in this distance. The camping ground at Gurni iB fairly 
good. Forage and firewood plentiful. Water from the river. The best ground lies aoross the 
Gusain torrent, which here joins the Burzil from the w6st, a wooden bridge crossing it. 

This march, though only 11 miles, is a very severe one. The ascent and descent are very had, 
and, when the pass is covered, four difficult miles of snow are added to the other difficulties of the 
march, besides which the Biirzil valley is very subject to avalanches and snowdrifts. Colonel 
Lockhart’s mission, crossing the Tragbal on July 6th, was 8 hours en route. The snow, how¬ 
ever, was abnormally heavy and late. 

3. KanzalwAn 

(7,600 ft.) 


26 


Road lies along the left bank of the Zotkasu stream 
and is fairly easy, except here and there, where some 
small mountain torrent has to be crossed, or an 
avalanohe obstructs the way. At 54 miles the road 
quits the river bank for a short distance in order to cross a projecting spur; a short zig-zag on the 
other side brings it again to the level of the river. At 6} miles oross the Zotkasu river, where 
an island divides its Btream in two parts, by a couple of narrow wooden bridges, each about 4 feet 
broad and 12 feet to 20 feet long. At 6 miles KanzalwAn, a camping ground, in the angle between 
the Kishan Ganga and Zotkasu. Ample spaoe for r regiment. Firewood and forage abundant. 
This is an unnecessary stage (vide footnote on next page). 
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Route No. 9 —continued. 

4. G6RA18 (8,160 ft.) 9} 354 Cross the Kishan Can "a immediately on eaving 

camp by a single span bridge, about 6 feet wide ; 
animals must be led over singly, as it sways a good 
deal. Tlio river bed is here about 70 yards broad. 
At 2 miles pass hamlet, of Nelgaon (four houses). At 34 miles cross to. the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga by a single span bridge, 40 yards long and 10 feet broad. Here again animals must be led 
over singly. At 5J miles the road uscends by asteep path to the top of a spur, whence it descends 
to the Gurais valley, which is about 5 miles long and 1 broad. The valley is well cultivated and 
affords splendid pasturage. It contains, besides the Gurais fort, four or five small villages of log 
huts. At 7f miles Walpur (twenty-fivo houses). At 8 miles Khandia! (thirty houses) about 
4 mile to the right of the road is passed. At 84 miles close to a ziaral, a rapid torrent, 24 feet 
deep,-is orossed ; though fordable, a bridge is very desirable. At 8J miles villago Dan war twenty- 
eight houses). At 94 miles the road passes between the half ruined fort of Gurais and the river, 
which is here crossed by a single span bridge, 40 yards long, the camping ground being on tho 
right bank. This ground is bare, stony, and hot, and the meadow land west of Walpur iB far 
better suited for camping. Forage and firewood plentiful. Supplies procurable. Millet, buck¬ 
wheat, and peas alone are grown. The valley is bounded on tho south by wooded mountains, on 
the north by great steep cliffs of limestone. (For an account of Gurais, vide Route No. 69.) 

6. Bangla (8,660 ft.) 9 444 On leaving camp the road follows the right bank of 

the Kishan Ganga for a mile and a half. At Acbur, 
a Bhot village of eight Iiouscr, it turns up the Burzil 
valley, which is a narrow defile, bounded by mountains 
rising 4,000 feat or 6,000 feet above it. At 3} miles pass village of C'hewal (forty houses). At 44 
mileB oross Uurzil stream by a wooden bridge, 12 yards long and 6 feet broad (animals must be 
taken over singly). At 64 miles re-cross to right bank by a similar bridge. At 64 miles pass 
hamlet of Dudgay, where there is a dak rhoki and three or four houses. At 8 miles pass hamlet 
of Ze4n or Ziugai (five houses). At 9 miles reach camping ground at Bangla, or, more properly 
speaking, Hanrai, the true Bangla being a mile further on. The camping ground is on a grassy 
sloping shoulder or ledge, several hundred feet above the Burzil river. Water from a mountain 
torrent. Forage and firewood plentiful. The road, though a mere path, is fairly good through¬ 
out and presents no difficulties. 

6. Jabju (11,174 ft.) 34 48 I The road follows the river bank for a mile, being 

I usually a hundred feet or so above it. At 1 mile a 
j camping ground (also called Bangla) is reached. 
I The space here is somewhat restricted, and the ground 
a mile back is preferable. Tlie road now turns sharp to tho left (northwards) and ascends the 
hill. At If miles pass Gurikot, a hamlet of eight houses, about half a mile to the left. At 3) 
miles reach Jarju, an undulating grassy plateau, with an excellent aDd plentiful water-supply. 
This would necessarily be the stage for auy large force, as Mebtnr Dobun, 3 miles further on, is 
not suited for a large encampment. 

7. Kat.a Pani . . 13 61 The road still continues to ascend for about 

(10,600 ft.) a mile. It then winds in and out, up and down, 

across the spurs from the Gatami or Gotamara 
mountain for several miles. At 3 miles pass the camp'- 
ing ground of Mehtar llobun, situated in a sloping bay of the mountains. At 54 miles reach the 
crest of the Kamri pass (13,100 feet). The road so far is by no means difficult when clear of 
snow, but undor snow is very difficult, indeed. 

8. Shankabghar . 11 72 Road along the right bank of the Kala Pani 

(9,600 ft.) (or Kamri Dara), at first easy and level. At 2} miles 

cross a projecting spur by a very steep and difficult 
zig-zag. 

9. RATTf . . 12 84 Road along right side of the valley; fairly easy. 

(8,600 ft.) At 1 mile pass Ispi (eight bouses) on plateau opposite. 

At 14 mile Gomni (ten houses). 

From the kotal the descent is very easy for about 4 of a mile. The path then enters an 
For troops, all things considered, it would perhaps be better to adopt the following stages, viz. 


1. Tragbal.0 

2. COurai , . . ..31 20 

3. Gurais, viz , meadows west of Walpur.13 33 

4. Bangle . . . . , . , . . . , . .Hi 441 


This would redace the number of stages by one without unduly distressing troops or animals. The stage 
between Gurai and Kanzalwau is needlessly short. 
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Route No. 9 —continued. 

excessively steep ravine, down which it zigzags for about 400 feet (vertical). At 6) miles Btriko 
the left bank of the Kamri Dara, which is here forded. For the next 4 miles the road follows the 
left bank of the river and is fairly easy. It then re-crosses to the right bank. At 13 miles, cross 
the Kala Pani, an affluent from the east, by a wooden bridge, 20 feet long, 3 feet broad. Here 
there is an excellent grassy camping ground suitable for a large force. Forage abundant. Water 
from river. 

The Kamri Dara throughout is a narrow valley, averaging 4 to 4 a mile in width, between 
bare, rocky hills, rising about 3,000 feet above it. 

At 3 miles Scattered hamlet of Dirla (fourteen houses). The road now becomes rather bad ; 
at 7 miles cross to left bank by the usual siugle span timber bridge ; at 8} miles pass village of 
Tain on opposite bank. At 9 miles Gurial (live houses), at 104 miles enter the open ground in the 
angle between tho main valley and the Mir Malik Dara. Here there is ample spaco for encamp¬ 
ing a large force. Forage plentiful. 

At five miles cross a fine torrent draining from the south-east. At 8 miles cross the Loiahalo 
river, and at 5 miles pass the camping ground at that snot. The river is about 3 feet deep, the 
bridge 4 feet wide and 30 feet long. The camping ground is not a good one At 10 miles pass 
the fine open plateau of (?) Layin-lmdar, on the opposite side of the valley. Here there are a few 
houses and a little cultivation. From here is a route up the fine valley to the south-west, which 
leads to KanzalwAn by what is known as the Gugai route. At 11 miles reach -Shaukarghar, a 
miserable hamlet in the centre of a fine open plateau on the right side of the valley. Excellent 
camping ground, water and forage abundant. The valley throughout this march is about half a 
mile broad, and there are no difficulties eicept the zig-zag mentioned above. 

10. Gurikdt . . 124 964 Cross the Mfr Malik Dara (unfordable) by a bridge 45 

(7,800 ft.) feet long and 4 feet broad. Pass village of Ratt.fi fifteen 

houses). At 1 4 mile Mainhoh (twenty-live houses', at 3 
I miles Chugfim (twenty-two houses). This is the usual 
stage instead of Rattu, but it makes tho march from Shankargarlt very long, and is besides a very 
small and bad encamping ground. Quarter mile further on pass a bridge across the main river, but 
do not cross by it. At 6| miles cross the Rfipal river by a bridge, 45 feet long and 4 feet broad, river 
unfordable. Grand view of Nanga Parbat up the vailey. A mile further on a steep spur is crossed 
by a stony and difficult zig-zag, At 74 miles pass tho junction of the Bolashbar nala, which comes 
down from the south-east. At 84 miles cross the river by a bridge, 5 feet wide and GO feet long 
(single span); at 10 miles re-cross to left bonk by a bridge 30 feet long. At 114 miles first hamlet 
of Gurikot, which, with its fields and bouses, is scattered over about a mile of ground. Campon 
the polo ground at the further end of Gurikot, just beyond tho old ruined uative fort, or k6t. 
Supplies soarce. From here onwards the river is known as the Astor. 

When the river is low, instead of going along the left bank, after crossing the Rup’al river 
cross to the river bank of the Astor by a bridge, re-crossing to left bank at 12 miles. This is a 
much better road, with no bad gradients to speak of. 

11. Astois (Idgah) . 5) 102 A short and fairly oasy march, nt 4 a mile pass 

(7,800 ft.) Kinedas (twelve houses) on the opposite bank, and at 24 

miles l’hinc (ten houses),also on opposite bank. At 84 
miles reach the Hal,an plateau, which extends for over 
a mile, the road skirting its fields, and houses, of which the total number is about thirty. 
For the next mile or so tho road is carried along the slopes skirting the Astor river. At 54 miles 
reach Jdgab, where there is a large orchard and tho Astor polo ground, which together form au 
excellent camping ground. Astor itself is a mile further on. 

12. Dabkkin . . 124 1144 Starting from Idgah, at 1 mile reach a deep and 

(7,900 ft.) narrow ravine with steep banks, on the opposite side 

of which is the fort and town of Astor or Hasora. 
The fort is quite untenable against modern fire-arms, 
The garrison live in the town, just beyond which there is another deep ravine to be crossed, 
Astor being situated on a spur between those two ravines. The road now winds along the steep, 
arid rocky slopes which hem in the Astor river. Between the 2nd and 3rd miles pass the two 
hamlets of Los (eight, or ten houses each) on the opposite bank. At 44 miles cross the Ast»r river 
by a bridge 4 feet wide and 80 feet long. At 5 miles re-cross to left bank by a similar but shorter 
bridge. At 94 miles Hnrclio (twenty-five houses). At 10 miles Liskorab (ten houses); close to 
both these villages there are bridges about 20 feet long across side torrents, which, though but 
S feet or 3 feet deep, would be very difficult for animals to ford. At Dasbkin there are twenty-five 
houses, a burj and four water-mills. Camping ground in the terraced fields which surround it. 
This march is a very trying one for man and beast, and in some places it is extremely bad, con¬ 
sidering it is supposed to be a made road. 
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13. DotiN . . 8 122i Nearly 2 miles of steady ascent by a tolerable road, 

(8,500 ft.) then turning a spur enter a pine forest in a bay of the 

hills. Wind through this for about 3 miles, fording 
several shallow streams. Pass the upper hamlet of 
Turbling (six houses), scantling on open ground at 5i miles. Descend into a deep ravine with a steep 
and difficult ascent on the far side. At miles reach the top of along spur, whence there is a 
grand view of the Indus and the snowy range north-east of Gilgit. From this point there is a 
steady descent to Doian, a village consisting of six houses and two burjs. A garrison of 50 
men is maintained hore as a protection against Chilnsf raids. Camp in the terraced fields close hy, 
Better ground might be founds little higher up the stream. Water good. Forage and firewood 
abundant on the hill-sides a little above DoiAn. 

14. Dachkat . . 8i 1S1 From Doian the road lends up the hill side for 

(4,200 ft.) 21 miles by a uurrow, and in some places difficult, path 

to a point just below the summit of the Hatu Pvr 
(10,250 ft.) It then descends the bare rocky 
slopes of that mountain by a very steep and stony path (gradient, generally speaking, 1 in 4) for 
about 6 miles, when the Astor river is reached. This is quite the worst part of the road between 
Kashmir and Gilgit, and is especially trying in summer, as there is no water en route. Laden 
animals take about 3 hours to descend, while the ascent is terrible. The Astor river runs in a 
deep trough with terrific force. It is crossed by a single-span wooden bridge, about 6 feet 
broad and 120 feet long. There are also two rope bridges. On the cliffs above on either side are 
towers to protect the passage, which together have a garrison of 25 sepoys under a native officer. 
The place is known as Bam GhAt or Shaitan Nava. There is no room to encamp here. The road 
now mounts the cliff, which is 200 feet high, and then winds along its face till the descent to the 
Dachkat nala (called Misikin in the map) is reached. Camp may be pitched either here or in 
the angle between the Astor and Indus rivers. In either case the camping ground is hot, dusty, 
and stony ; nothing but water procurable. This, though a short march, is a very trying one. 

There is an alternative route aid Doian Pafu, which strikes into the upper road, about 2 miles 
above Kara Ghat. It is very rocky, with considerable ups and downs, but unladen horses can be 
taken by it. 

15. IHkot or Sai 9 140 On leaving the Dachkat nala the road ascends 

(4,250 ft.) a hundsed feet or so to the plateau above, and for the 

next 6) miles is fairly level and good, traversing what 
on the Peshawar frontier would be known as mnira, 
a desolate stony plain at the foot of tho bills. It then crosses the Bunjf nala , a clear, shallow, 
rapid stream in a deep ravine about 1U0 yards broad. Ascending the opposite bank, cultivated 
fields and plantations are eutcred. At 6 miles Bunji fort. Water and shade abundant, forage and 
firewood obtainable. A mile or so beyond, and 700 feet below, is the ferry across the Indus. 
There two boats are maintained, each capable of Carrying four horses or twenty nraunds at a 
trip. On the opposite bank, ut the junction of the Sai stream, is the Sai fort, whioh commands tho 
ferry, but is a. place of no strength. If mile up the left bank of the Sai nala is Darot, a hamlet, 
with an abundant supply of good running water, and round which there is ample space to 
enoamp. If preferred, camp might be formed either at Bunji or at the mouth of the Sai nala 
close to the fort. 

16. PabI (4,330 ft.) , 10 150 Through abandoned fields for about a mile, crossing 

two fine watercourses, then across the Sai nala by a 
bridge 3 feet broad and 36 feet long, water 3 feet 
deep. The road now turns up the left bank of the 
Pamot nala. At lj miles Pamot (fourteen houses), with orchards and cultivation about it. It 
thenbendR north-west, returning to the Sai nala, the right bank of which it follows till Chakarkdt 
(twenty houses) is readied at 5 miles (elevation 5,050). Here cross to the left bank by a bridge 80 
feet long and 3) feet wide. The river is only 2 feet or 3 feet deep, but is rapid and for the most 
part difficult to ford. At Chakarkdt there is a very nice little enonmping-gronnd. After cross¬ 
ing the river the road turns south-east and ascends the watershed between the Gilgit and Sai 
valleys. Ascent easy for several hundred feet, then a mile of fairly level ground, then another 
slight ascent to the crest of the watershed (5,700 feet). From this point there is a sharp and 
very rocky diffioult descent of a thousand feet to the stony plain below. Two miles from the 
foot reaoh Pari, a rocky arid spot close to the river, from whioh very muddy drinking water is 
obtained. There is a ddk choki at Pari, but no other houses. Road generally good, except the 
descent mentioned. 
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14 


164 


Road good over maira for 4 J miles. The hills (hen 
impinge on the river and the road becomes very bad, 
indeed, being carried along the steep slopes of the 
hills a bundled feet or so above tbq river. Frequent 
At 7 miles pass Cbamogah (ten houses) on opposite bank. At 10J- miles 


17. MinawAb . 

(6,060 ft.) 

ascents and descents. 

there is a bad descent to the river bed, which is followed for i a mile; then commences a rocky 
ascent, which ultimately becomes frightfully steep, narrow, and tortuous, only just practicable for 
laden animals. At 12 miles reach the summit. The Gilgit valley now lies spread before one, and 
the road descends gradually ipto it, crossing several ravines. At 13i miles cross the Minawar 
nala, a stream of excellent water flowing in a deep ravine, and at 14 miles camp in a plantation. 
Good water from irrigation ohannels, Ample space around for a large camp. The village- of 
MinawAr lies nearly a mile to the south-east (twenty-five bouses). 


18. Gilgit (4,890 ft.) 


8 


172 


Road across the plain, 8 feet wide and good 
throughout. At 2i miles pass village of Sakwar. 
The next 3 or 4 miles are over a bare stony waste. 
At 6 miles enter cultivation, passing the village of 
JutiA), which lies half hidden by fruit-trees. At 8 miles pass the fort of Gilgit, which is garri¬ 
soned by about 1,000 of tbe maharajA’s troops. There is a good camping-ground in a grove a fow 
hundred yards further on. Abundant water and shade. Supplies procurable. 


Note on road from Srinagar to Gilgit. 

The road over the Kamri pass is in summer an easy one, but when covered with snow it is 
more or less impassable for troops. The road between the Kamri pass and Astor has been 
constructed without the slightest attention to gradient. It is often nothing better than what in 
India would be called a paq-dandi. Water throughout is plentiful. Forage and firewood are 
obtainable in large quantities, but other supplies are scarce, as tho villages in the valley are few, 
small, and poor. 

Beyond Astor to Gilgit the road may be characterised generally as a footpath indifferently 
made, but fit for pack-mules and ponies, if led separately and not chained together. There is, 
however, one portion of the road, that, down the Hatu Pir. which presents difficulties of the worst 
description. So bad indeed is it that I cannot oonceivo any portion of it being forced by an 
enemy from the north, if resolutely defended by a small force. 

The Astor river is, if the bridge at Ram Ghat,be destroyed, in itself a very formidable obstacle. 
It is a raging torrent, about 40 yards broad and 6 or 7 feet deep, which can only be orossed 
by a bridge, while there are no large trees or other material suitable for bridging to be obtained 
in the neighbourhood. A boat or raft could not live in such a torrent. 

The Indus cIbo presents a very formidable obstacle to an enemy. There are only two small 
boats obtainable along this portion of the river, and rafts could only be constructed with great 
difficulty' and delay. The strength of the current would also render them very unmanageable. 
The carrying capacity of the boats employed is twenty naauuds or four horses.* 

If it were not for the political aspects of the question, and the loss of prestige involved, one 
could hardly, in my opinion, find a bettor place to dispute the advance of an enemy than the 
country between the Indus ferry at Bunjf and the top of the Hatu Pir, This tract presents three 
distinct lines of defence of enormous natural strength, to.,— 

The line of the Indus, 

Tbe line of the Astor river. 

The Hatu Pir (10,260 feet). 

Beyond the Indus the road is fairly good except between Pari and SI ins war, where there is 
an extremely bad bit, which would require the service of sappers if it were intended to paBS a 
large body of troops and animals over it. 


* At the end of 1886 a new and larger boat way being built. 
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ROUTE No. 9 (a). 

BdnziL Koraf to Skard<5. 
Authority. —Ahmad Am Khan (1889). 


DjBTANCfl IN MILES. 

Names of stages. " Detail. 

Interme- T { , 
diare. lotaL 

B^bziu KoTHI .* ... ... This is a ddk choki , but no village site. Water, 

wood, and grass are plentiful, but no other supplies. 
There is encamping room for about 5,000 men. From 
this stage a road branches off to Astor, which is 53 
miles distant, Burzil Pass being miles from Burzil Kothi, the height of the pass being 13,500 feet 
above sea level. Three miles from Hurzil Kothi the Baunbds Pass is crossed, the road passing over 
snow; road and pass practicable for laden horses, 4i miles from Burzil Kothi the road 
enters a plain, 5 miles from Hurzil Kothi it crosses a stream 60 feet wide and 2 feet deep ; the 
current is very strong, but the stream fordable. From this ford a road branches off to Dras. The 
ascent from here is Bteep, and, owing to snow, progress is difficult. 7i miles from Burzil 
Kothi the road crosses the Sarsnugar Pass, 14,062 feet above sea level, the ascent being steep and 
difficult. One furlong below the pass a lake is met, with, 500 yards east and west, and 900 yards 
north and south. From here the road becomes easy. 81 miles from Burzil it passes along 
the banks of the Sarsnngar Lake, 800 yards long and 600 yards wide. The pass derives its name 
from this lake. 

From November till March these lakes are frozen. Fmm here the road is easy. Both passes 
here described are practicable for mountain guns and lightly laden mules. 

2. Sinoalmati (Deo- 14 2 ... This encampment lies on the left bank of the Deosui 

BAl Plain). river. Water plentiful, but neither wood, grass, or 

supplies to be lmd, latter being brought from Gures. 
The encampment is otherwise fit for a large body of 
men, height above sea level, 7,800 feet. For 3 miles ahead the toad is open and easy, but 6k miles 
from the encampment crosses the Kinenoi stream. 20 yards broad and 3 feet deep, the current 
being very rapid and the ford difficult • 200 yards from hero the road is bad and steep. 8 miles 
from Singalmati the gradient is small. 10 miles from the river the road crosses the Harowoi, or 
Bara&l river, 250 feet broad, 4 feet deep, current strong, rocky bed, banks 2 feet. On both 
banks of the stream short grass is obtainable, but no fire-wood. The road next crosses the L&mn- 
lung river, 120 feet broad and 3 feet deep; low banks, current rapid, 13£ miles from Singal- 
mftti the road crosses the Phialung river, 120 feet broad, 4 feet deep, banks 2 feet, current rapid ; 
15 miles 6 furlongs All mall k Mar hi is reached. 

8. AliMAlfK MARHI. 15 6 30 0 No wood hero ; grazing ground poor ; supplies have 

to be brought from Gures ; water plentiful. 1 mile 
, and 2 furlongs from the encampment the road passes 

over rough undulations and then becomes easy along 
the banks of the Burjl river. 6 miles from the encampment Usnt Marhi, a well-known place, is 
reached. 7 miles from the halting place the road ascends 400 feet; the ascent is steep and difficult. 
9 mileB and 2 furlongs from the encampment the Burji La is crossed; ascent steep and difficult; 
for laden animals. From 15 to 20 feet of snow lay on the pass, the height being 14,600 feet above 
sea level. 6 furlongs of the ascent is over a glacier, which is steep and dangerous. 

4. Habdar Bal OB 10 4 40 4 Water plentiful ; little fire-wood ; no grass or sup- 

KhAnahABEU* plies. The space for camping is not good, the ground 

being strewn with rocks. The encampment is about 
4,000 feet below the pass above described. 

6, PlNROi . . 6 2 45 6 The road to this place is steep and difficult for 

laden animals. Wood and water plentiful; grass 
scarce ; no cultivation or supplies. A spring of water 
here. The road rung alongside the stream, but is diffi¬ 
cult and tedious, owing to the many crossings of the stream, which is here called Karpnt. Its 
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current is rapid and fording difficult. 4 miles and 6 furlongs from Pinroi the read enters the Khar* 
pat plain and cultivation commences. This plain is covered with fruit trees ; the rond from here is 
a made one and runs through the avenue of fruit trees. 7£ miles from Pinroi the road meets 
the Satpura river, 440 yards brood, 8 feet deep, current rapid, low banks of 2 feet, ford diffi¬ 
cult, miles from Pinroi tlve road reaches^kardu. 

6, Skabdu . , 8 4 54 2 This is a well-known place belonging to the Kash¬ 

mir raj a. It contains a fort which is garrisoned by 
two regiments. The fort contains two guns. Skardti 
.district contains 7,0(0 houses and a population of 
about 80,000. Supplies of all descriptions can be had, and the place is famous for its fruit and 
tobacco. Height determined by boiling point thermometer and clinometer, 6,228 feet above sea 
level. 


ROUTE No. 10. 

Dalhousie to L £h (by Chamba, Kilar, GulXbgarh, A ting, Padam, 

Zangla, Lamayi5r<j). 


Description, &o, 


A few houses: supplies must bo collected; water 
procurable ; ft steep descent on leaving Dalhousie. 

A large place; supplies and water plentiful; road 
very steep for f> miles on ascent to, and descent from, 
the spur running out from Kala Tope, but fit for 
horses and laden mules. 

Cross Ravt by wooden bridge at end of march and ascend to Chamba. 

3. Daud . . . 154 Small bungalow. Leaving Chamba in a northerly 

- 344 direction, descend by « steep zig-zag to Sao stream, 

cross it by a wooden bridge, practicable for nnimals. 
Thence down valley of Ravi to Saroli, 2 miles, up a 
short steep ascent, and down again to dry bed of stream, along which the road lies for half a 
mile and then ascends the hill (300 ft.) at head of valley, and passes a small village of three or four 
houses at 31 miles. Thence the road follows the windings of the hills at a fairly uniform elevation, 
with one exception, 14 mile from Musrooud, where it makes a good dip and rise. Thence a 
slight fall to Mnsroond. Then very had road down Bteep descent for about If mile to a stream 
fordable at most times, but bridged; whence a steep ascent for 1,200 yards; then undulating. 
Road all the way good and practicable for laden animals. Water plentiful at intervals in small 
streams and springs. 

4. Kux.el . . 44 A few scattered houses and three water mills. 

- 39 Camping ground very limited. River here barely 

fordable, but bridged. 

Road ascends and rounds a spur, snd continues 
undulating nlong the river at a general elevation above it of 1,500 to 2,000 feet, when turning 
sharp up valley to the right, follows it for a mile, and then rapidly descends to stream, whore ii 
the camping ground and village of Kulel, Hoad fair all the way, and practicable for mules. 

6. Tiba ... 12 Road rejoins the main valley, along which it runs 

- 51 for 5 miles at a general elevation of 4,150 to 4.360 ft. 

It is built up along the perpendicular face of a hill 
and is broken in places ; at 5 miles it follows a valley, 
to the right leading to the Brali and Cbara passes, and along a very rough, almost perpendioular, 
path crosses at 74 miles the stream by a wooden bridge below the Tikri; tbence it ascends by a 
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less difficult path and joins the main valley, up which it runs by easy undulations to near Chil, 
where it makes one deep dip. At 9} miles the road turns to the right up a large valley, and pass¬ 
ing through tree jungle descends to stream at bottom, which here runs through a deep narrow 
gorge, over which there is a wooden bridge. After a rough, steep ascent, Tisa is reached, a 
village of some size (thirty houses and a large Icothi, and a bungalow belonging to the Forest De¬ 
partment). There is abundance of cultivation, and supplies are plentiful. Road from Kulel in 
its present state impassable for laden muleB. 

Tisa From Tisa there is a route direct to Kilar vid Alwas and the 

to Sachipass (vide margin) over Saclii pass (16,5< 0). Short of Kilar 

1. Alwas . . miles 12 2 miles cross Chenab by rope bridge, over which cattle may be 

2, Kilar , ,, 24 taken. From Alwas to Kilar only good for coolies, but ponies 

— can cross the pass; there is shelter at Salrundee, at Dunaee, 

36 and Fargraon on either Bide and at top of pass. Supplies 

— and coolies procurable. 

or 87 milos from (Superintendent of Chamba.) 

Dalhousie. (See Appendix, page 35.J 

6, Haiib . . I 13} Road good up main valley to 1} mile, when it 

- 64} leaves road to AlwaB (above described), and turns 

j up valley to right, Passes IIwas (eight houses) and 

liudais at 2} miles, Guguar (6,000 feet) at 2J miles, 
Bunoga (6,350 feet) at 3} miles. Turns to right, descending gradually through tree jungle', and 
pusses three small villages at 6} miles, and at 7} miles crosses by a bridge (6,000 feet) the stream 
at foot of valley. Steep ascent and narrow path. At 9 miles pass road to Salone, then a bad ascent 
for} mile to crest of hill (7,250 feet) and pass l)ebi Koti at 10 miles (fifteen houses, fifty men, 
a temple, four other villages near it). The valley divides } mile further on, half right and left 
Road follows the left valley, passes Tapa at 13 miles, and reaches Haile at 13} miles (six houses, 
cultivation fair, supplies source), hills steep on all sides, the laBt village this sido of Chaini pass. 

7. Ran las . . 41 A small, level spot. Road bad and impracticable for 

(10,160 ft.) —- 69 laden animals; water and trees plentiful along 

road. No houses or supplies. It lies on west side of 
a long narrow valloy leading very straight up to 
Chaini pass, with hills 13,000 to 14,000 feet on either side. 

A steady ascent for 4} miles (last mile very stiff) to 
83 top of pass (14,780 feet) ; steep descent for 200 
yards, then along suow to 7b miles, and moderately 
level to 12 miles, where it joins valley of Chandra 
Bhiga. Cross river at 12} miles by wooden bridge and continue down main path of Pang, 
valley to Sauch (fifteen houses, twenty men, cultivation, supplies procurable, water abundant 
plenty of spaoe for encamping). 

From Sauch paths lead as follows :— 

Saichu, 14b miles.— Road ascends, by a fair hill path, valloy in east-south-east direction to 1} 
mile, then descends slightly, passes Kutal at 3 miles (8,900 feet ; eight houses, sixteen meu). 
At 3} miles a rapid descent to nearly level of a stream, which is reached at 4} miles (8,200 feet), 
where there is a jhula bridge. At 7 miles cross valley of Hilnr, a stiff pull to 7} miles (8,750), 
and tolerably level; pass Hul at 8 miles (two houses) and Mohane (oue house) at 10 miles. At 10} 
crosses nala of Sabali (four houses and fifteen men), opposite which on either side of valley is 
Bajoz (one house, five men). At 14 miles valley divides, one branch from the south, the Chusag, 
with Hadoon (two houses and ten men) at its entrance, the other the Saichu, from the east, up 
whioh path continues. At 14} miles Saichu is reachod (five houses, eight men, and a Icothi, 
9,000 feet). 

Saichu to Tuan, 5 miles .—Cross stream by bridge to right bank, and gradual ascent to 
Chilaseri (two houses and twelve men) at} mile. At 2} miles cross a Btream and steep ascent for 
} mile (10,200), pass a village at 2} miles, (one house and four men), and gradually descend to 
Hulu at 3} miles, reaoh level of stream at 4 miles and enter pine forest, cross a bridge at 4} 
miles and slight ascent to Tuan, 5 miles, (two houses, six men, elevation 10,250 feet). Water 
at intervals along route; supplies scarce. 

From Saichu to Chasag, 3 miles .—The route is as follows Ascend a hill by a steep path 
and join Chasag valley at j miles, hence by a slightly ascending well-wooded path to Chasag, 3 
miles (three houses and twelve men, elevation 10,760 feet) : it is surrounded by plenty of land fit 
for cultivation, but which is not cultivated for want of water. 
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t. Kilar , 


10. DaRwas 


11. Ash dari . 


12. Solr 




11 



94 

7 



101 

10 



111 

11 



122 

6 


— 

128 / 

11 

a 


139 r 


Road difficult and impracticable for horseB. At 
3 miles pass Phinra. 


Sea Bout a A'o. 59 


Cross wooden bridge over Bhutna river. Pubs Mati 
1 mile. Road good and slightly ascending along 
zht bauk o£ Bhutna in north-east direction. Pas* 


13. GulIboahh 

14. Kdndhel or 
Mhow . 

(7,COO ft.) 

miles opposite fair-sized village of Dundfl, which has abundant cultivation. At 4 miles Drown 
(three houses, five men). At 41 miles opposite three hamlets on opposite bank. At 6 miles 
wooden bridge to Ghnr. At 6) miles Mashu (eight houses, fifty inhabitants). At 7 miles Drow 
on opposite bank. At 9 miles both sides of valley precipitous. At 11 miles bridge to Kundhel (one 
house and one man) and arrive at camping ground, a small cultivated plateau, 60 by 20 yards, 1 of 
mile short of Mhow (sixteen houses and thirty men). 

16. Machau, . 11 Cross river by bridge and ascend left bank of valley, 

(9,700 ft.) — 150 crossing to right bank by budge at 2l miles. At 

3 ) mip s pass Chishoti (eight houses and thirty men) 
and old Amur at 71, with much cultivation, and new 
Amur at 7f miles (five houses, twenty men), at 9J miles road level and country open, also junction 
of a stream with Bhutna (which stream jg crossed at 10) miles by a bridge), and arrive at largo 
triangular plateau, well cultivated, thickly wooded, on which Machail (seven houses, fifteen men) 
stands; road from Gulabgarb, easy and quite practicable for hill animals laden. Water plentiful 
and good ; supplies also. Sunjiim, half a jusisb hejrsui Msshail, is Hib highest inhfcbttutl itpot 
(11000 feet) f grain sown ; UhySfid if 6are mountains orgiaciets Bhd know. 


Bdjwas 

(11,570 ft.) 


158) 


16. Bdjwas . I 8) | | Hoad in an easterly direction by a fairly level path. 

At 11 mile pass Joseni (six houses) on opposite bank. 
At 21 miles plateau ceases, and rood follows along hill¬ 
side up right bank of stresm. At 3 miles junction of 

Danglong and Bhutna streams and Danga (two houses). Road winds to left along Bhutna stream. 
At 3) miles pass small bridge to right bank of Danlong stream, being the road by the 
Suraunk and Sbinkil passes into Pangf. Rood fair, undulating, and gradually ascending along 
grassy, treeless slopes. At 4) miles Jasheri (one house.) At 5) miles Sunjam (one house, six 
inhabitants). Bath then stony to fijf miles, when it crosses a perfectly level maidan of grass, 
sand, and stones, half mile wide, across which river flows with a much widened bed, then across 
alow rocky spur, and reaches uuother maidan at 7) miles- Road practicable for all animals. 
Wood and water plentiful along whole route, and camping ground for a small army. Supplies 
Done. 

17. BAOJANf . . | 6 I Road level for 1,000 yards in an east-south-east di- 

164) rection, then slight rise over stony ground, at 11 mile 

valley closes in, and real ascent commences up 
grassy slope on left of nala, which is here blocked 
by a glacier, 100 feet high. Road winds gradually to north-east towards pass. At 21 miles enter 
valley leading to pass north-east. From 2J to 25 miles, where the last treeB are, a rocky asoent. 
Road good and gradually ascending from 14,100 to 14,600 feet, between 31 and 4i miles. At 6f 
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miles pass at the foot of a large glacier across valley, with a level snowy maidan, 500 feet below 
it. At 6 miles cross snowy maidan, Jesh, at the entrance to which is the usual resting-place, 
Bagjnnf. Road good the whole way ; not a single descent; quite practicable for laden mules j 
water plentiful; wood and supplies none. 

18. Gowba . . 104 At 14 milo the valley ends, and road is up a steep 

-175 snowy ascent to top of Uinaai La (17,370), (called 

Bardbar by the l)ogras), which is reached at 4J 
miles, Road lies in a north-north-east direction 
along left bank of nala, a short steep desoent at first, then alternately a level plateau and moderate 
slopes, over snow, down valley. At 7 miles snow eeaBes, and Rutarut, the last resting-place on 
ZanskAr side, is reached. At 8 miles descend by stony slope for 200 feet to bed of valley ; at 84 
miloB at Navil a resting-place under a stone. Path then fair and level across a Btony maidan. 
At 9 miles cross stream. Road thou very bad over boulders and indistinct. At 94 miles road 
meets stream, and is very level, ami at 101 miles reaches Gowra, a level, swampy, camping ground, 
near which sevoral spaoious recesses under rocks used by shepherds; water plentiful; wood scarce ; 
supplies none. Not moro than two dozen tents could bo pitched on dry ground. Road very fair 
the whole way except descent at 9 miles, which is impracticable for any laden animal, and for 
anything except goats and sheep. Pass generally open from the middle of May to the middle 
of August. 

19. Ating . . Path winds along right edge of stream. From 14 

(12,020 ft.) - 183 to 2 miles cross rocky spur, then a level-bit of grass, 

and then again stony. At 6 miles reach a spot 
called Zumkul Pahar, a small encamping ground 
under rocks, with water near. On opposite side is a small isolated basti (inhabited by lamas) 
called Zunkul. At 6J miles enters on a large triangular inuidan opening right and left to 
main valley of river Doda, and slightly descending the road inclining across it to the east; 
reachcs Ating a t 8 miles. 

Ating (six houses and thirty inhabitants) stands in the middlo of the valley of the Doda (which 
ia here 14 milo broad), 4 of a mile from the stream. The hills on both sides of the valley are 
of moderate slopo and thinly clothed with grass, the summits only being capped with snow. 
Water along tho whole route, which is passable for luden hill animals, except where mentioned. 
Supplies at Atiug : also plenty of camping ground and water. 

From Ating tho road to Kashmir vid Snru lies up the river on left hank, but it is necessary 
to descend to Tungrin and oross tho jhul.a there, whence it is Bix marches to Suru. 

Note on Zansjcar. 

Tho general appearance of Zanskitr is, owing to tho absence of trees and the paucity of grass or cultivation on 
itf hllln, decidedly bleak and dreary. Cultivation only appears in patches near villages. The houses are built of 
earth, bricks, and atones, and are of two low stories. The people are Hindus. The soil fa sandy and very stony, with 
patohoi of loam. The river la unfordable, except in places in September and October, and there are only two 
bridges, atTungrin and Chazar, throughout ZauakAr, its bed varying from 40 to 80 yards wide. The climate is very 
dry* and the sun strikes with unmitigated beat, Bain rarely falls, and then only vory slightly. Drew savs 
the climate is severe, winter lasts seven months, much snow falls, villages poor, trees rare, population small. 
My 43 villages, of live hundred houses aud 2,500 souls, 

80. Padam . . 14 Road lies south-east down valley and is generally 

(11,370 ft.) --- 197 level. At | mile, pass Dukung (four houses aud 

fifteen inhabitants), and at 3 miles, on opposite bank, 
Randaksha. At 3f miles, Shakar (throo houses and 
ten inhabitants), river bed here is 4 mile broad and stony. At 3J miles Shilatse (ono house), a 
lama basti. At 44 miles Murkim (three houses). At 5 miles river bed 40 yards broad. At 64 miles 
Tdngrin (ten houses and forty inhabitants), where jhula bridge, and Tankun (seven houses) 
t mile off. At 7 miles Su (six houses). At Smiles Senf (fifteen houses and one hundred in¬ 
habitants), with a temple, surrounded by stone walls, 80 yards square. From Senf valley stony • 
at 84 miles crosses Haftal nala by wooden and Btone bridge, arid thence over low stony spur, 
and, descending gradually, enters a grassy maidan at 94 miles, across which to south-east is 
path to Padam (which is reached after a tedious level of 4 miles), and to east to Okti, after 24- 
miles, a fort (a square stone buildiug of 20 yards, side and corner towers 30 feet high—sur¬ 
rounded by a 6-feot high wall- and dry moat, the whole in bad repair); it stands on low ground 
1 of a mile from the Sindu, and 14 from the Doda. There are eight houses scattered about it. 
From it to the north across the Doda is Kursbah (one hundred and forty houses and two 
hundred inhabitants), with a lama basti, with one hundred lamas, on hill just above it. To 
the north-west also across the river are five villages, the only road to these is vitf Tungrin. 
On the near side to north and north-west are four villages. Padam stands at the elbow 
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ot the bend of the Talley at the mouth of the Nunuk valley from aouth-south-east leading by 
J>oat La to Kilar, and by Mun La to Durwaa into Pangf, both open from beginning of June to 
end of July, and the Sinkun pass to Luhoul, open from the middle of April to end of October. 
Padam has forty houses and one hundred inhabitants. A jhula orosBes to east bank of Sindu, and 
tlionce road to Laddk down the Sindu. From Pad am see Route No. 53 to Shinkal Pats, Spiti, 
Simla. 

21. Thondue . 8 At 2) miles pass opposite Okti. At 3} miles opposite 

_ 205 Kurshdh (north-north-west). At 4| junotion of 

Doda and Sindu streams 1 a mile distant. At 1 
miles enter on level patch of cultivation, about X 
mile long and ) a mile broad, running down the river, scattered around which are the detaohed 
houses forming village, at 7i miles, of Thondbe (twelve houses and fifty inhabitants, and lama 
house, twenty lamas) ; on hill-side to east 4 a mile distant is the entrance to Tara naio, up 
which is bad rood of five days to Kunuak. Plantation of poplarB for encamping in, and water. 

22. Zanqla . 110 I Pass Chazarat 6J miles (two hamlets, slight eultiva- 

-- 216 tion). At Omil. s v illage and nnfa of Pfshuon opposite 

(13,050 ft.) bank. At 9) miles meets the bed of the stream 

I from Zangla Sumdo. At 10 miles the entrance to 

tho Zangla Sumdo nala. At 11 miles reach Zangla. Water and supplies good and plentiful ; 
wood scanty. Camping ground large, with cultivation. Another route to Leh branches off to 
tho east up the Zangla Sumdo stream and across the,Charchar La, ltiberang La, and Knnda 
La j it is very difficult, and only open in May and October. Kharnak is reached in 44 days. 

3. I'sENDI . 64 At 4 milos pass some shepherds’summer huts, the 

- 224 last human habitations for many miles down river. 

(15,000 ft.) Close to this is the entrance to the Shfi nala (north), 

up which in summer tho road to Lumayurfi (fit for 
laden hill animals, but very trying in places, the slopes consisting of loose, small shale), the rirer 
road being practicable only during four mid-winter mouths on account of w-ater; and on 
opposite bank of river the valley and village of Pidmo. Towards the Sb6 nala the path lies up 
steep, stony slope to right of nala mouth, and passes along right bank to 44 miles. At 4} miles 
passes through perpendicular rocks (4,000 to 5,000 feet). At 5i miles ascent more gradual. At 
54 miles valley more open. 

At 6i shrubs cease, and at 6f reach camping ground of Tsendi. A level part of bed of 
nala 20 yards wide with ; steep slopes ou both sides ; water from nala ; wood 4 a mile off ; no 
supplies. 

24. Tak Pa Chun . 10 At 1 mile road leaves nala and proceeds over 

- ' 233 Sliilung Labu Pass (14,850), hut is not worthy 

of the name, as the hill is passable anywhere 
higher up the nala ; thence through large wide 
valley, small quantity of water in stream, and Borne shrubs about. At 84 miles cross a stream 
(the boundary of Ladak), 2 feet deep, by wading (13,425 feet). At 8f miles enter narrow steep 
valley, Pauatse, winding from the north-east, the stream of which joins the other stream. At 9} 
miles path enters a narrow passage, the floor of which is snow ice (18,950 feet), thence through 
gorge, emerging at 10 miles, north-east rugged and narrow, it widens into a nala at lQi miles, and 
a clear view of the path over the Nirti, orNaerung La, is obtained. Eeach camping ground of 
Tak Pa Chun at 10J miles after a trying march, especially the latter part. Water and wood 
plentiful, supplies none. Camping ground (300 by 80 yards) covered with shrubs, and a stream 
flowing through it. 

26. Nnti or Naebung 8 Path lies up stony bed of nala east-north-east, 

(11,850 ft.) -■ 241 slopes bare, and ascends by ravine on right, that -on 

the left being shorter but much steeper. At 1J mile 
reaches top of ridge, whence level for 200 yards, and 
thence up smooth slope by good path to 14 mile to top of second ridge and edge of deep basin, 
about 1 miie in diameter. Path descends for about 100 feet, and lies rather to right of oentre of 
basin. At 2 miles the other road joins, and at 2f top of a third ridge is reached, whence path 
ascends slightly to top of pass at 3f miles (16,000 feet). The Nirfi Pass is i of a mile wide at base, 
and nearly level. Descent very gradual down broad valley. At 4f miles road opens into a large 
circular basin (5 miles in diameter), much cut up by ravines, and winding in and out, descend¬ 
ing in a northerly direction reaches Niri or Naerung at 8 miles. It has nine houses and thirty 
inhabitants, is 1 mile from right bank of Doda (here called the Nira), is a desolate looking 
place, standing on the top of a flat spur, with slight cultivation in the vicinity. Water and wood 
procurable and supplies in small quantities, with plenty of encamping room. 
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Path descends to river Zanksar, north-north-west, 
248 which is reached at li mile, where it is only 16 yards 
broad; it is orossed by a wooden bridge with no hand 
rails. In July it is 60 feet above the water. ItB 
and quite impracticable up or down the valley. Path ascends 
steeply up right bank of opposite nata. At 2J miles an immense rock divides the nala, the road 
following the right branch up a zig-zag path; the left branch is an immensely deep gorge. At 
81 miles the summit of the Ohuchu Boreela Pass is reached, whence steep descent into a large 
basin, the road following the bend, where the slopeB are eaBy and of grass. At 4$ miles crosses 
shallow nala, and winding in and out reaches Yelchdng at 6 1 miles. It Btands at foot of valley 
leading to Singe La Puss, closed in on all sides ; water and wood soarce ; few supplies, barley and 
buckwheat cultivated; an iron mine in vicinity. 

27. Fatoksib . 13 Road lies up very moderate slope by good smooth 

(13,900 ft.) path to west. At lj mile iiscends Blope to north, 

- 260 whence a very gradual ascent by good paths. At 2 

miles reach top of ridge, then road level. At 21 miles 
road slightly descends, and at 21 miles crosses two nalas from the west (each 50 yards wide). At 
8f miles crosses a stream. At 35 miles crosses a slight dip ; snow commences here, the gorge 
ooases, the nala is broad and shallow, and the pass commences (1 of a mile wide). At 41 miles deep 
hard snow, and a steady ascent to pass at 41 miles at 16,600 feet, which is 1 of mile wide on top 
between the hills. Descent steep for 1 a mile over deep Bnow, then gradual along a tongue 
betwoen two water-courses to 6} milesf'where scow ceases, and path crosses to left of united 
streams, and enters a well-cultivated valley, in which at 71 miles is camping ground of Meling, 
on the banks of a stream near small shrubs. At 7| miles path leaves stream and follows Blope 
on left bank, and at 8 miles crosses a stream, the bed of which is level, and 200 yards broad. Eoad 
level to 85 miles, where it dips and crosses a nala. From 91 miles to 101 miles, road rough 
and undulating. At 11 miles road crosses a spur, and then descends along base of rock to level 
plateau (400 by 200 yards). At 12 miles a steep dip across broad bed of nala, thence along easy 
slope. At 12| miles crosses another nala, where there is one house. At 12| miles, another dip 
and then level, the lattor part over cultivated ground, descend and cross the Btroam by wood and 
stone bridge, and on other side ascend, reaching village of Fatokeir at 131 miles. Water whole 
■way, wood and supplies procurable, plenty of camping room, 17 houses, much cultivation. 

28. Honi5fatTA o r ] Road lies north-west up culivated bed of nala , and 

Hofata . 10 at 1 mile ascends spur from north-east by easy slope. 

(12,400 ft.) - 270 the top of which is reached at H mile. Thence up 

I to tlio pass the valloy is of fairly uniform width, 
between peakB (1 mile apart) with moderate slopes, the head of the pass itself is blocked up by 
a rugged perpendicular ridge stretching from side to side. Road from If to If level, then orosses 
a stream, and gradually ascends. At 25 miles cross broad bed of nala and at 21 miles and 2! miles 
are shallow water-courses. At 3 miles the only real steep ascent commences j the top of pass 
(Sirsar) (16,372 feet) is reached at 31 miles. It is level with steep, rocky hills on either 
side, is grassy, with email quantity of snow. Descent very slight. At 4i miles joins valley, 
and at 61 miles crosses stream and goes along its left bank. At 6! miles cross stream, 
and at 71 miles, 8 miles, and 81 miles, three nalas, and at 81 miles pass Emot (ono house), 
shrubs here commence, and path descends gradually to stream, which it reaches at 95 miles, 
thence level. At 9miles large nala, and roach HoDupattaat 101 mileB (five houses, twelve inhabit¬ 
ants). Water the whole way j village stands in a narrow valley 300 yards wide, under rocky hills. 
Plenty of camping ground, supplies very scarce. Poplars, willows, and some large juniper trees 
cultivation. 

29. Wani.a . . 12 282 Road descends to stream at 1 mile, and follows 

(10,900 ft.) - its left bank. At If valley contracts to a gorge. 

From 2 to 25 miles wade stream four tirnoB (2 to 
3 feet of water and 20 yards wide). At 3 miles 
along a level plateau (30 by 20 yards) and cross a stream to right bank by a log bridge. From 
35 miles to 6 miles road undulating along slope on right by a path, principally built up, 40 
to 80 feet above stream, when it descends to stream, and follows its banks for 100 yards, when 
it crosses by bridge and ascends left hank by sharp ascent. Hence it opens out gradually 
to both sides, and assumes form of a nala, at 5J miles crosses to right hank, where banks 
nearly meet by a bridge (2 yards long), 80 feet above stream. At 6| miles level with 
stream, whioh opens out and becomes fordable. Soenery most uninteresting, the hills being 
hare and the view limited in all directions. Reaches Panjfla at 75 miles, where Hinju nala joms j 
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About ten scattered houses and twenty inhabitants. Willows and other trees. Water plentiful and 
good. Camping ground sufficient. Supplies scarce; and thence to Wanla at 12 miles ; a village 
supplies procurable, water from a good stream, cultivation. 

From Panjila it is 2f marches to Saspul bridge on the Indus, and 4| to L6h, or one 
inarch shorter than the Lamayurd Route, but it is more difficult, having a pass at head of 
Hinjti nalo (the Kunski Pass). 

From Wanla np a barren ravine, cross a pass 12,600 
feet, road north-west and cross a valley; road easy. 


^ See Eoute Srinagar to L6h. 

Notb.—P row says this road is not fit for laden animals, 
and it would be difficult to lead a horse along it, but this 
has been done. 

(Lieut. Eoberte, Drew.) 


80. LAMAYtfBtf 

6 


(11,620 ft.) 

— 

288 

TO 

288 


84. Leh . 

66 


(4 marches,) 

Total . 

— 

353 

The Road from 

PADAM 

to LEI 

Padam to 

1. Tsaza 

10 



— 

10 

between Padam and Ts 

aza. 


2. Nimchi 

12 



—- 

22 

8. Panch 

7 



— 

29 

4. Naerung 

8 



— ---- 

37 

6. YblchCwo 

6 


6. Fatoksir 

10 

43 



63 

7. Hofata 

IQ 

i 

1 


— 

63 

8. Wanla 

11 



— 

74 

9. Lamay6rS 

6 



1 s - 

79 

10. KoLCTZf 

9 


—— — 

88 

11. Hemis 

15 



103 

12. Basgo 

16 



-- 

119 

13. L6e 

20 


Total 


189 


A village near the Luna Sampu; supplies ; road good, 
traversing the wide fertile valley of the Luna Sam¬ 
pu ; the river, which is deep and rapid, is crossed 
near Padam ; yaks andponies swim over: three villages. 


A halting place; no supplies; water from stream; 
the road after leaving the valley of the Luna Sampu 
crosses the Sholung Logoo Pass. Zangla is passed 
at 3 miles. 

A halting place; no supplies; water from a stream j 
road good, through low hills. 

A village; supplies; road ascends for two miles to 
top of Naerung La through a ravine with low hill* 
on each side; the descent from summit is tolerably 
easy. 

A village; supplies; road vory fair; descend for one 
mile and cross tl>e Luna Sampu; thou an easy 
ascent for 2i miles to the summit of the Cbuobu 
Boiela Pass, descent insignificant. 

A good sized village; supplies ; road fair, ascend¬ 
ing for 4 miles to top of Yelchting Pass ; then a 
short and easy descent to a well-cultivated valley 
oh lied Mulling, through which road runs for si* 
miles. 

A small village ; supplies scarce; rood tolerably 
easy, crossing the 8hi Shingli Pass about three 
miles. 

A village; supplies ; water from stream ; road rather, 
difficult in places; crossing a stream twico by a 
wooden*bridge; pass Sundu at 3, and I’hunjla at 
7 miles. 

A village ; supplies plentiful; road easy. 
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ROUTE No. 10(a). 

Daghoni to SxardIj ( via Shigar). 
Authority —Ahmad AlI KhXn (1889). 



DlflTAXCB 

IK )1ILH8. 


Stage or baiting-place. 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

Total. 

Description, & 0 , 


From here the road takes a westerly direction through 
Daghoni . . | | ... cultivation, and at 3 furlongs reaches Chogogram, 

fifteen houses; and 3 furlongs further Khurmarig. five 
houses, and a furlong passes a flour-mill N.W., from 
where it runs.along the left hank of the Thala at 1 mile 
4 furlongs from Daghoni. Cultivation i* leftbehind, there being throe small villages in a line on 
opposite bunk of stream and at right angles route Khnroka, (Itinrib Pa, and Kratliak, At 1 mile fit 
furlongs is a wooden bridge, 30 feet long by 4 feet broad, which leads to the above-mentioned vil¬ 
lages. Water is 21 feet deep, and flows very rapidlyj at 2 miles 3 furlongs the road enters cultiva¬ 
tion opposite the village of Hasho ; keeping to the left bank arrive at Gombabardas, distance 3 mileB, 
1 furlong. This terminates the Daghoni country on the north. From here to Gomahardas, 7 fur¬ 
longs, the road lias to cross two deep ravines, at right angles between these places, and leaves the 
cultivation 3 furlongs from Gomaburdas, keeping to the very edge of the stream. At 7 miles it 
gets to Hirangus, twelve houses, forty inhabitants, forty-ftve cattle, and 2 furlongs higher up 
crosses the stream over a wooden bridge 45 feet long and 4 broad ; depth of water 3 feet and very 
rapid. Laden cattle can be taken over. Near it is the village of Qagorik, nine houses, thirty inhabi¬ 
tants, forty-five cattle j and 3 furlongs further tho village of Yar Khor, eighteen houses, sixty in¬ 
habitants, sixty cattle, and a furlong further north re-crosses the stream by a bridge 45 feet long 
nnd 4 feet broad. Koad keeps close to left hank, and at 4 furlongs from hridgo enters cultivation 
and keeping to the north edge of it gets to Sukuldar (seven houses, twenty meu, twenty-five cattle), 
8 miles hi furlongs from'Daghoiii. From Sukuldar it keeps to tho north edge of the cultivation 
belonging to the villages of Bultor, Datmugand, and Goma, which are a little to the south, and 
enters Ludas. 


LcdAS 


11 0 


11 0 j A very small village, consisting of two houses, six in¬ 
habitants and ten cattle. On the opposite side of the 
stream are the villages of Gumbadittar, Gomadittar, and 
j Begat hang, about half a furlong from it and 2 furlongs 
from each other. Gomadittar consists of twenty-five houses, one hundred inhabitants and seventy 
eattle. No provisions of any kind to be had. Leaving Ludas the road continues on the left bank 
of the stream, enters cultivation at 1 mile, 1 furlong, nnd reaches the village of Khasarmik, 3 
furlongs further on (nine houses, thirty inhabitants, and sixty-five cattle), From hero it goes through 
cultivation for a couple of furlongs, travels along between a steep ledge nnd the Btreatn, at the end 
of which is the small village of Saldak, 7 furlongs from Khasarmik ; 6 furlongs further on is the 
village of Chopakar, and about 7 furlongs still further, or 3 miles 7 furlongs frura Ludas, is the 
bridgo of Baghma, 30 feet long, 4 feet broad, depth of water 2fc feet, very rapid current. Laden 
cattle cau cross over this bridge. Baghma village, consisting of a number of houses scattered 
about, is deserted for a portion of the year. Barley and turnips are grown here. During December 
and January heavy snow covers everything. From the bridge the road crosses to the right hank, 
und, emerging from cultivation, 1 mile 3 furlongs further on, travels over small undulations. 
Leaving the junction of the Shilihang with Thala, a furlong to the north, and 2 miles 2 furlongs 
from the bridge, Mirkb&n is reached at 8 miles, lj furlongs from Ludas, at the junction of the 
Shamdun and Thala, and between them. From here the road divides, one branch going to Shigar 
vi& Shamdun Pass, and the other keeping to the right bank of the Thala, which it crosses at 10 
miles, and arrives at the haltiug-place of Lebrdus. Total distance 10 miles 3 furlongs. 

LbbbIits 


10 3 


21 3 


Nothing save wood and water to be had here, suffi¬ 
cient space for a large encampment, juniper forest on 
the east slope of the hill. In winter there is a fall of 
about fifteen feet of snow. From here at 1 mile li 
furlong there is a sudden rise on the road, which is more or less troublesome, but on the whole the 
gradient is light, and the summit of the Thala pass is reached without difficulty at 2 miles 7 
furlongs. This pass is not used from Decomber to March, owing to the great depth of snow, 
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which averages from 20 to 26 feet during this period. The road now descends easily along this 
right bank of the Yalso stream, meeting with unimportant ups and downs, and arrives at tha 
encamping place BAnhrs, 8 miles 64 furlongs from Letransa, nnd situated on the right bank of 
the stream. Here there is a clear spot of ground 200 by ICO yards for oamping purposes, and 
on the north, up the slope of the Kinsthang hill, there is a juniper forest, and some kind of short 
grass. At 10 miles from Lebransa the Thassrto stream meets the Yalsoj road crosses former here 
by u wooden bridge, 20 feet long and 4 broad, and from here a very rough road goeB vid Thasarfo 
stream to the Shamdun pass. There is a mill of Zahrmuhra somewhere in the Thasarfo, a kind of 
greenish rock used in the making of crockery, nnd also medicinally. From the bridge at the junction 
o£ the Thasarfo and Yalso the latter bends S, W. (baring run in a N. E. direction hitherio), with 
MAlasthang hill on its left and Kanzkar on its right; and the road keeps to the right bank of the Yalso 
for 1 mile 64 furlongs from the bridge, where there is an obstruction in the way of a natural arch, 
which has been formed by a large rock slipping from the lull side and being supported on its sides 
by others, lieuce equestrians have to dismount, and carefully iaden animals can just manage to get 
through. A mile further there is a wooden bridge 30 feet long and 4 broad (3 feet of water and very 
rapid) over which the road crosses to the left bank and enters a gorge of 100 yards, where great 
difficulties are to be met with (a large stone in particular, jutting out, makes it very awkward for 
laden animals) j 1 mile 7 furlongs from here the stream is again crossed by a wooden bridge, not 
sufficiently strong to enable laden animals to cross, but in other respects the same as the last, and 
the road, keeping to the right bank, enters tire cultivation of Sihonpa at 17 miles 6 furlongs from 
Lebrdnsa. The village itself is 2 furlongs further and consists of five houses, road leaves cultiva¬ 
tion, 1J furlong beyond, crosses the stream, at 18 miloB 34 furlongs from Lebransa, by a Very sub¬ 
stantial bridge, 25 feet long and 5 feet broad, 3 feet of water here and very rapid. Cattle with 
loads pass over this bridge and from here begins the district of Shigar, nnd 24 furlongs further is 
the village of Kiapi halting place (ten houses), 18 miles 6 furlongs from Lebransa. 

BjaCI . • . 18 6 40 1 | The rosd now passes through the cultivated and 

frnitful plain of Shigar, on the left bank of the Shigar 
I river, leaving a number of small villages on either side 
1 (the junction of the Yalso and Shigar river being 
in a westerly direction, 1 mile 1 furlong from the bridge, N. E., Riapi) and at 3 miles 5) furlongs 
from Kiapi enters wasteland, and no more cultivation is met with. At Shigar (which consists of a 
number of villages) provisions, wood, and grass arelprocurable in small quantities. Leaving the Shigar 
plain the road begins ascending an easy kolal for a mile, goes along a flat for as much more, and 
then divides, one branch crossing a saddle 4 furlongs to the S. E., going to Nar, and the other 
running directly south for about 1 mile,2 furlongs, turnB to the S.W., and at 8 miles 2 furlongs 

from Riapi meets the road from Skardu to Nar (vide Route No. 61 (b), former of which is 4 miles 
and 6 furlongs distant. __ 

APPENDIX TO ROUTE No. 10. 

Dalhousie to LXh. 


Lieutenant Younghusband. 


Stage or baiting-places 


Dibtakoe xk mix.bp. 


‘sasr • 


Description, Ac, 


1. Khajiab . . 100 ... Theroad descends at a oonstantand easy gradient 

through a forest of fir, oak, and rhododendron. 
After 10 miles the road suddenly slopes towards 
a lawn, in the midst of which there is a lake ; 
in the hack ground is the dkk bungalow ; supplies obtainable in small quantities. 

From Kbajiar the road proceeds at the same 

2. Chamba . .70 gentle decline, till it runs out to the edge of 

_____ 17 0 a spur and Bhows a full view of Chamba in a 

zig-zag lme to the river. CroBS the Ravi at the 
end of the march by abridge, and ascend to Chamba, which is built on a high platfoim at 
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the foot of a low range of hills. It i# wedged in between the Ravi and another mountain 
river which flows from the north. There is a very fine bridge over tbe Ravi, with stone pillars, 
iron girders,and atoll-house. In the middle of the town there is a square maidan, bordered 
by low walls overhung with rich green foliage. Behind them rise the towers of the temples. 
This is the residence of the rdja of Chamba. It contains 1,000 houses and 6,000 
inhabitants. 

Smell bungalow. Leaving Chamba in a north- 
3. DaCD . . 16 0 erly direction, descend by a steep zigzag to 

- 32 0 Sao stream, cross it by a wooden bridge, practi¬ 
cable for animals. Thence down valley of Ravi 
to Saroli, 2 miles, up a short steep ascent, and down again to dry bed of stream, along which 
theroad lies for half a mile and then ascends the hill (300feet) at head of valley, and passeB 
a small village of three or four houses at 3^ miles. Thence the road follows the windings 
of the hills at a fairly uniform elevation, with one exception mile from Musroond, 
where it makes a good dip and rise. Thence a slight fall to Musroond. Then very bad road 
down steep doscent for about If mile to a stream fordable at most times, but bridged, whenco 
a steep ascent for 1,200 yards; then undulating. Road all the way good aud practicable for 
laden animals. Watev plentiful at intervals in small streams and springs. 

4. KtrtEL ,.44 [A few scattered houses and three water mills. 

- 36 4 ! Camping ground very limited. River here 

barely fordable, but bridged. 

| Road ascends, and rounds a spur and continues 
undulating along the river at a general elevation above it of 1,600 to 2,000 feet, when, turn¬ 
ing sharp up valley to the right, follows it for a mile, and then rapidly descends to stream 
where is the camping ground and village of Kulel. Road fair all the way, and practicable 
for mules. 

6. Tisa. , . 12 0 Road rejoins the main valley, along which it 

-- 48 4 runs for 6 miles at a general elevation of 4,150 

to 4,350 feet. It is built up along the perpen¬ 
dicular face of a bill and is broken in places; at 
6 miles it follows a valley to tho right leading to the Drali and Chara Passes, and along 
a very rough, almost perpendicular, path crosses at7J miles the stream by a wooden bridge 
below the Tikri; thence it ascends by a less difficult path aud joins the main valley, up which 
it runs by easy undulations to near Chil, where it makes one deep dip. At 9f the road turns 
to the right up a largo valley, and passing through tree jungle descends to tree at bottom, 
which here runs through a deep narrow gorge, over which there is a wooden bridge. After 
a rough steep asoent Tisa is reached, a village of some size. 

The road at first is dangerous for ponies unless they are sure-footed ; afterwards it is 
easier. 

Five miles from Kulel three nala» meet. The one to the right leads to Tikri and 
Bajai and brauches out into two passes—Malrui and Daratti. Both theso passos are difficult 
and dangerous, 

Tisa occupies a central position in the Chamba Valley. There is a kolhi here belonging 
to the r4ja, a square building, double-storied, with towers built round a small oourt. It is a 
dharmsala for native travellers of the higher classes. The lambardar lives in this castle ; 
tho taxes and tithes, consisting of cereals, are paid here, and there are godowns to store away 
bags of maize and wheat. There is also a small hospital aud a bungalow belonging to the 
Forest Department. The whole nala is well cultivated. 

From Tisa the path leads round the brow of a hill, then along its western slope till the 
road merges into a forest of pine trees, which it traverses in a zigzag line descending to a 
mountain river. From the river the path goes steep up hill, then down to a second river, 
then up again to Alwas. There are some difficult bits where it is safer to lead one s horse, 
hut on the whole the way is tolerable. At Alwas there is a travellers’ Jcotki, good enough 
for servants and coolies, and a small encamping ground. Supplies must be taken on from 
here for three days. Maize and barley grow as high up as Alwas. European fruit and 
vegetables thrive here, 

From Alwas the road leads up through woods for four mileB, pretty steep, to the bed of 
a torrent. Shortly after crossing this torrent the trees cease altogether and the alpine meadow 
now begins. This is within a mile of Sabundi. Sure-footed ponies can walk up to this points 
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and ladies have crossed the pass iny'ampdjM, Sabundi is a small hut built under the over¬ 
shadowing shelf of a huge rock. From this to the summit of the pass is four miles. On 
the top there are snow-fields to cross,about amile in breadth. As the summit isapproaohed 
jagged ridges of black rock meet in one line. There is one break only where fhe pass goes 
through. 

°* # # # # • * # 


ROUTE No. 11. 

Darband to R(5nj t (via the Indus). 


Authority.— Tub Muixa. 



Dihtanoh 

IN MJT.BS. 

i 

i 

Btoge or haltlng*place. 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

Total. 

1 

Description, Ac. 

! 


1, GaehaI . . 14 14 At 8 or 9 miles enter independent ground oalled 

Pukhtana, whence the road, though fit for mules, 
grows worse. The first village in Pukhtana is on left 
bank, Kandar (forty houses, inhabited by HasanzAisi 
cultivation). On opposite hank are Mada Khel and Mahabra, of thirty-five houses each, inhabited 
by Mada KhAls. These and surrounding hamletg can muster BOO armed fighting men. One mile 
from Kandar, Tohara on left bank (twenty houseB) is passed, and after another mile cross to right 
bank on rafts. The current here is gentler, stream 110 yards broad with rocky banks, but a little 
lower down the stream is only 30 yards broad and the current is very great. Animals have to 
swim across guided by men on rafts. Road continues along right bank 3 miles to Garhai (800 
houses), an Isazfii village. Grass and trees at intervals. 

8. KaMACH . • 71 214 I Pass Nawa Kala (twenty housos, Isnziiis) at 4 of a 

mile, and after another 4 of a mile Kala Mujahidin, 
built by the Hindustani fanatics. There is cultivation 
! about it. At 24 miles further pass Bunbal (twenty 
houses, HasanzAis), and 2 miles more Filianrai, the last of the Has&nzAi villages. Thence 2 miles 
to Didal (twenty houses, Cbakarzais), and on a ridge on left bn nk, opposite Pi dal, is the Darband 
fort with a stifiish ascent of about 14 mile up to it ; it is an outpost of tho Pukhtana people, and 
is occupied by Akazais, a minor tribe of ChakarzaiB. There is cultivation about it. Prom Didal 4 a 
mile leads to Kamach (forty houses). 

8. Pas KabalobAm . .74 29 At 2 miles above Kamach a small stream joins the 

Indus on left bank At 14 mile further. Dab on right 
bank (Chakarzais), opposite Judbai on left bank, is 
reached. Valley continues confined, the river between 
these villages has a rapid current, and is crossed by rafts of inflated skins. At 2 miles more 
cross a Btream known as the Itai Dara ; it is 20 yards broad and 3 feet deep. Then the famous 
tomb of Akhun Salar SAhib is passed, arid 1 mile further Ku'z Kubalgraro (200 hou«es), and a 
mile further Pas or Bar KabalgrAm (300 bouses) are reached. They are inhabited by Akhun 
Khels. 

4. Saekcl . 10 89 Coolies have now to be used, aa the road is not fit 

for mules. Continue along right bank. At 1 mile 
pass Shagai (twenty houses, Akhun KhAls). At 14 
mile further. Jatkul (fifteen houses, Akhun Khels), 
then cross the Puran stream (50 feet wide, 2 feet deep), and 14 mile from crossing is Daur (thirty 
houses) on opposite bauk (Akhun Khels) j cultivation about it. Road then passes Manser and 
Gunagar (sixteen housos), which gives its name to a stream (36 feet wide, 2 feet deep, with rooky 
bed) which joins the Indus from the north-west, (A road goes up the Gunagar stream to Chakesar, 
Puran, Ghorband, and on to SwAt, and another road from Chakesar to Kana ; though not good, 
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ponies can be taken along these Toads.) After 1 mile Maira on opposite bank is passed. Eoad 
from Pakli to SwAt lies through it. After another 24 miles cross a small stream, on which are 
some flour-mills, and after 24 miles more reach Sarkul (250 houses, AkhAn Kinds); it is in 
Pukhtana, but, as w^Jl as Gunagar, is under the influence of Cbakesar ; much cultivation and 
many cattle. 

6. Shang . . 15 64 At J of a mile cross a small stream, and 14 mile 

further on opposite bank is Tukdt, near which a 
stream from the eaBt, which is difficult to ford, joins 
the Indus. Up this Btream 2 miles is Kanshi ; this 
and Tak<5t are in Pakli : much cultivation and fruit ; good grazing, (At l'akdt route from Oghi 
and Abbottabad joins). Up the rond 2 miles cross stream, and village of forty houses be¬ 
longing to Cbakesar (it is a fort and 8U0 houses, aud giveB its name to the surrounding country) j 
muoh cultivation, flocks, and pasture. A road lies along the river, but the route taken goes over 
a wooded spur, and is 2 miles shorter than the river route. After 34 miles Pas or Bala Badkhor 
on the crest of the spur is reached (twenty houses), distant from the river about 24 miles. Cul¬ 
tivation aud forest. Descending 2 miles Kuz Badkhor is distant about) t mile to the north, and 
after 14 mile more the road by the river is reached. After 1 mile crosB a stream, and 2 milea 
more another stream, whence Shang (200 houses) is reached after 1J mile ; much cultivation. 
Shang is a Cbakesar village, 

6. Gauge . 18 72 j Pass Butial, 34 miles (fifteen houses), in Kana val¬ 

ley j inhabitants are PathAns. At 14 mile more cross 
I the Kami nadi, usually fordable, but on this occasion 
i a raft had to he procured from Butial. Munji or Kana 
(fifteen houses), distant 1J mile from the nadi, is next met with ; there is an ascent to it of about 
600 yards ; cross a stream after 1 mile, up which lies Lahore, 2 miles off, and 2J further Batera, 
on opposite bank, is passed and Kohistin territory is entered. Pass Cbakai (fifteen houaes) and 
after li mile more a stream, 15 yards wide aud 2 feet deep, from tlio south-west is crossed, and 
1 mile beyond another stream from the west, up which at 2 miles is Hankad. After i a mile the 
river Indus is reached, and is crossed by rafts near Mirbat. Read since entering Kohistan 
difficult. Dubur uadi coming from north-west enters the Indus about 2 miles above Mirbat. 
This stream, on which there is a village of that namo, about 4 miles above the junction, is of 
good Bize, and runs through a well-wooded valley. Garge (10 houses), the first village in 
KobistAu, is reached at 34 miles above the juuction of the Dubar and the Indus ; on the opposite 
bank is Jijal (150 houses). 

7. Palas . . 81 804 I Along left bank at 4 of a mile cross stream aud 

pass Banda (five houses), and at 24 miles further Kolai 
) stream (60 feet broad, 3 feet deep ; current rapid), 
j and Kolai (1,000 houses) after 4 of a mile. Around 
Kolai cultivation and good grazing. After 5 miles reach PalaB (1,000 houses), a considerable 
village, and I'atan (1,200 bouses) on opposite bank. Pnlas and Jalkot, a village higher up, are 
intimately connected, and can muster together 3,000 to 4,000 fighting men. Fights about 
grazing ground are of frequent occurrence, chiefly with the Kolai people, who receive assistance 
from Alai. 

8. Jalkot . . 171 68 Continuing up left bank pass a stream at 11 mile 

, another at l(t mile more, and a third on right bank at 

24 miles more ; up this last lies, 4 or 5 miles off, Kaial 
(fifteen houses). Further on cross the Chaorudar 
stream at 2 miles, and the Kunsher nadi (which flows from the south-east) after another 2 miles, 
and the Gabu nadi (44 feet broad and fordable in places) after 24 miles. The road now become* 
more difficult. Pass a spring at 14 miles, and thou tho uadi ; and village of Jalkot on bank of 
Indus is reached after another 34 miles (709 bouses). The nadi is crossed by a wooden bridge, 
end 3 miles up it is another village called also Jalkot. There is no cultivation between Palasand 
Jalkot. All the lateral valleys up to Chilas are well stocked with pine, which is.floated down the 
streams. 

9. Sao . . 7 105 Cross to right bank of Indus by raft of skins ; the 

river is here 500 yards broad, and after 7 miles reach 

Sao (500 houses). 

10. Camp opposite 13 118 After 14 mile recross to left bank. Cross a stream, 

Kandia Nadi. tbe Teller, at 14 mile, which is difficult to ford, aud 

the Brashau nadi at 3 miles more. Thence at 3 miles 
pass the Maliar nadi on opposite bank, which drains 
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the Duga valley, and at It mile the Kahinga nadi; thenoe after 3 miles reaoh a point opposite 
the Kandia nadi on other bank. 

1L BaNDA-i-Sa2ik . lit 1294 At 7} miles cross the Lahtarnadi, which is the 

boundary between KohistSn and Shinaka,, and • is a 
fine large stream, well-wooded with pine. Beach 
Gabarchar nadi at 3J miles, and li mile further on 
Bana-i-Sazin (fifteen houses), opposite which, on the 
right bank, is the valley of Utar. 

18. Saziit . . 18t 148 At 3} miles cross stream (32 feet broad and 2 feet 

deop), which drains Shuni valley, and after 84 miles 
more, the Sutnar stream, opposite to whioh on right 
bank is the Shegugah stream. Pine trees are very 
fine in this part. At 21 miles from Sumar there is a very awkward bit of road called Chambai 
Kara along a steep scarp over the Indus. 'I hence 9 miles to Bazin, a well-favored village of 
about 700 houses (two-storied). Cultivation, fruit, including the grape, and vegetables abundant j 
also a little silk is produced. 

13. Dudibhal . 16 164 Route continued by right bank of InduB from 

opposite Sazfn. After 3) miles Shatial on opposite 
bank is passed, and at 24 miles more the Davel stream 
joins the right bank of the Indus. Crossing the 
Darel by a good wooden bridge, fit for cattle, at 5£ miles pass Harban (100 bouses) on left bank, 
which is well-to-do, and 44 miles further arrive at Dudishal (twenty houses), a village appertaining 
to Darel. 

14. Hodab . . 23} 187k By right bank; cross Klianbari nadi (80 feet 

wide, 3 feet deep) at 44 miles ; no bridge : current 
rapid ; crossing difficult. At. 84 miles further the 
Thurnadi, on opposite bank, flowing from south-weBt, 
is passed. Thur village, of fifty houses, lies 2 miles up the nadi along the right bank 94 miles 
by a rugged road to liodar stream. Cross it and put up at a village 14 milo further up. 

16. ChIIiAS . . 134 ' 201 Continuing along the right bank of the Indus the 

road is for 7 miles bad, then good for 24, and bad for 4 
a mile; thence across open ground for 34 miles to a 
point opposite Cbilas on left bank. Chilas has a fort 
and 1,200 houses; is situated on a well-cultivated plain, which is 300 feet above river, 14 
mile broad at Chilas, and about 3 miles lung. The Indus, i he current of which is gentle, can be 
crossed anywhere for a mile above or below the fort on a raft of skins. Roads lead to Chilas from 
all directions, but tbe great highway is from Knglian through the Thak valley, and the worst 
road is from Bunji along the left bank of the Indus, which in many places is very dangerous and 
almost impracticable, 

16. Gisa . . 134 2144 By right bank ; cross at 24 miles Talpan stream 

by wooden bridge, and pass Talpan village (fifteen 
houses) with many fruit trees. There is a ferry near 
Talpan, which the Chilas people generally cross by 
when going to Bunjf : there is no other village in Talpan valley, and no road of any importance. 
At 4 a mile the Thak stream on l*-ft bank is passed, and a mile further on the road, which has 
thus far been good, is bad for a mile; then easy for 4 J miles and difficult for 2| miles, when the 
Gies nadi, 44 feet broad and 2 feet deep, easily fordable, is reached. Gies village, of eight house*, 
is a mile further on, 

232 By right bank at 24 m%s cross Paro nadi ; thence 
!4f miles to Parang, the road is alternately easy and 
difficult for spaces of 2 miles, but the last four into 
Daraug are very difficult. 

2354 As the road along the bank of Indus is out of 
repair, it is best to proceed up a stream by a steep and 
difficult road to Gor (34 miieB, 600 houses, three forts, 
much cultivation, and fruit trees, pasturage and 
water). 
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19. Talech . . | 8t | 244 | From Gor proceed for t a mile through culliva- 

| tion, then 8 milea along bill-aide (covered with fine 
isture), which slopes towards the Indus; then 4i 
| miles of descent to the InduB, the first half of whioh is 
steep and rocky, and I mile beyond is the junction of the Astor river on left bank and Taleoh 
(fifteen houses, muoh cultivation, and fruit trees), the last of the independent villages; the next 
village being in Kashmir territory. 


20. Bdsjf 


10 


254 


By right bank ; road for 4 miles easy and rideahle> 
but difficult for more than a mile opposite Bunji, for 
15 yards of which steps have to be picked on slight 
| projections of rock with the Indus immediately below. 
This place is called the Jama Kara. Two miles beyond Bunji the Sai nadi joins the Indus. 


ROUTE No. 12. 

DharmsAra to Srinagar (by Chamba and Badrawar). 



Stage or halting-place. 

| Distancb nr 

Description, Ac. 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

Total. 

1. Fbom DharmsAla 
to ShAhpub. 

crossing some mountain 

13 

13 

whioh are 

A village ; supplies and water procurable ; coun¬ 
try hilly at first, afterwards level, with partial 
cultivation ; scenery very pretty ; road good, des¬ 
cending gradually on leaving DharmsAla, and 
i only difficult after heavy rain. 

torrents, 


2. SlHANTA 


2. Chaohabi 


12 


13 


25 


38 


The Nurpdr road joins in here, Nurpur distant 19 miles. 
There is another road from Dharinsila to Chaobari, viz. 

Shilipur 

Kotola 

Nurpur ....... 

Chaobari 


A good sized village in the Chamba territory 
with a baradd'i; supplies and water procur¬ 
able : country tolerably level and partially cul- 
ti vated ; scenery very pretty ; road good. 

A good sized village, with a baradari; supplies 
and water procurable; road tolerably good, occa¬ 
sional stony ascents and desoents ; pass near 
Tandi at 3, Laduira at 6, and Kapil- at 7 j miles. 


13 miles. 

n „ 

H „ 

14 „ 

m h 


Chamba . . 

(3,033 ft.) 


14 


52 


scenery ; descend to the Bavf, then ascend to Chamba. 

40 


A good sized place, the residence of the r£ja of 
the district; supplies and water pentiful; encamp 
in a garden, where there is a good baraddri ; 
road very difficult, passing through very pretty 
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1. Khajiab 

( 6,000 ft .) 


2. Chamba 


Route No, 12 —continued. 

Fbom Dalhocsib to Chauba. 


10 


1 


A very good d&k bunga-' 
low. Supplies in small 
quantities; water abundant, 
road good and always prac¬ 
ticable for mules. 

A dAk bungalow ; eleva- 
tion 3,033 feet. A good / 
sized place, the residence of 
the ri]n of the district. 
Supplies and water plentiful 
(1,000 houses, 6,000 inha¬ 
bitants). ' 


The road crosses B«tri 
Gali and passes through the 
Kala Tope forest, very steep 
descent to Chamba. 

This is the upper road; 
the lower road lies through 
Chil: the distance is 22 
miles. 


Route to Dalhouiie or Kilar in Pangi, see No. 10, and to Jama in Lahoul , tee No. 09. 

6. Manjbbi . . | 12 | A small village with a baradori. Supplies and 

64 water procurable ; country mountainous, and for 
the most part uncultivated. Road good at first, 
afterwards stony and difficult; a steep descent 
to a branch of the Ravi; then pass by an old garden called Saroli, after which there is a Btiff 
ascent up a stony ravine; then along the side of a hill for 2 miles; descend through the stony 
bed of a dry hill torrent to the banks of the Shiio, a tributary of the Ravi. The stream is very 
rapid, but of uo great width at the ferry; then ascend to Manjeri, which is situated about 9} 
of a mile from the top of a hill. 

6. S6uti . 


then continues along th uk to Srinu. 


7. Langbba 

(6,978 ft.) 



76 


A good sized village; supplies and water abun¬ 
dant ; country and road as in last stage: after 
finishing the ascent, the path descends to the 
Shdn, which is crossed at Digi at 9 miles, and 


86 


A small Hindd village of six or seven houses, 
on the roofs of which tents must bo pitched, 
there being no level ground near. No supplies; 
, water procurable. Road tolerably good, follow¬ 
ing the windings of the Shdn ; occasional stony ascents and descents. 

The road lay along the right side of the valley, and usually along the hill sides at some 
height above the stream, to which it descended only once or twice. The valley was generally 
deep and more or less rocky and on the south side well wooded. Langera is about 7,600 
feet high. [Thomson.) 


8. Thawaia . . | 13 | I A small village at the foot of the Padri Pass. 

99 | Supplies scarce ; water procurable; country moun¬ 

tainous, with but little cultivation ; road diffi¬ 
cult; a steep ascent to the top of the pass, 
following the stony bed of a stream (about 9,000 feet); then a long descent to Ttmuala. 

This village is entirely inhabited by Kashmiris, who were employed in making cannon 
balls. The iron is found m the neighbouring bills, and smelted in small furnaces worked by 
hand-bellows j the shot is all sent to Jamu, to which there is a direct road viA Badrawdr. 


At first the road lay along grassy slopes, sometimes steep, sometimes rocky ; at other 
times, where there was any extent of tolerably level ground, covered knee.deep with a rank 
herbage of dock, thistles, Ac. It was in general at a considerable height above the bottom 
of the valley, which was deep and gloomy. There was plenty of fine forest, hut, as usual, it 
was for the most part confined to the south side of the valley. After some distance the 
roadasoended very rapidly and crossed the valley, and ascended the other side to the top of 
the pass, which is about 10,000 feet. The top was nearly level for some distance. The con¬ 
tinuation of the range to the north was undulating and grassy, and the hills of very mod¬ 
erate elevation above the level of the pass. This pass is called the Padri Pass. The descent 
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Route No. 12—concluded. 

was steep down the northern side of a valley ; the hill sides were bare, but on the southern 
side of the valley there was a due forest. As the road approached the bottom of the valley 
the descent became more gentle.— (Thomson.) 

9. Badrawar . . 7 A small town and fort. Supplies and water 

(6,400 ft.) - 1 - - ... abundant; country, a pretty valley, with rice 

cultivation; road good, crossing several small 
hill streams. Population 2,0u0. 

Badrawar to Kishtwdr, 46 miles. 

Totai . 106 (Bates — Drew — Montgomerie—and Route 

Book.) 

And thbncb to 
Sjunasab bt Route 
No. 24. 


ROUTE No. 13. 

Gilgit to Darel (via Chonchar Pass). 
Authorities. —Hatwaeu—Tanner—Barrow. 



Dibtancb 

Ilf 1CII.BS, 

! 

Btuge or halting-placn. 

Inferme* | 
diate. 1 

Total. 

Description, &o. 

1. J6t (8,900 ft.) . 

)6 

fVA 

IfeJ 

Pass villages of Naupur and Basin, and enter the 
Kergah valley. Jut i» a summer pasture ground, 
where there are a few huts belonging to Gujars. The 
Kergah valley bilow Jut is destitute of vegetation. 

From Gilgit to Jdt it is very rough going, especially for the last 12 miles. At 4 miles cross 


tho Naupdr nala ; at 8 the Singaigdh, both forduble, except in spring and eurly summer. At 
10 miles there is a little open space, where a very small camp might be pitched. At 11 miles 
cross the Kergih by a bridge, practicable for unladen animals. At 151 miles a very steep but 
short ascent. 

2. Mazar Majntin 7 23 Road good. No habitation, but the tomb of a Saiad. 

or Maja Majnai. Country here formerly cultivated, 

3. Tsakahbas . . 7 30 Camping ground at head of Kergah valley, which 

above Jut is described as a beautiful Kashmir-like 
tract, with green sward and forests of pine. Dense 
willow groves line the stream. Above this tract comes 
a fine grass country, and then at the head of the valley, where vegetation ceases, tho ruggod 
hill-sides and the path itself are strewn with piles of splintered rock. 

4. Kalich6nji . 7 37 At 3 miles cross the Chonohar Pass (14,000 foet) 

to Kalichunji in this* Khanbari valley, wbioh is un¬ 
frequented except by herdsmen. Tho KMnbari 
stream flows into the Indus near Dudistrdl. 

5. YahcHot or Yak- 11 48 At 6 miles cross the Kuli Pass into the Barfgnh 

TijT, glen, which joins the Darel valley at Yahchot, an 

enclosed village on the left bank of the Darel stream. 
The Kuli Pass is also called the Barigah. 

6. Samakial . , 9 57 The chief place in the Darel valley. Road down 

the banks of the Darel stream. 

The Chonohar Pass is the only one between Gilgit and Shlnaka which is practicable for paok 
animals. It was at the head of the Kergah valley that in September 1866 a column of the 
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Route No, 13 —concluded. 

Kashmir army, returning from an expedition against Dnrel, was overwhelmed by a sudden and 
unseasonable snow-storm, in which a number of sepoys and coolies perished. Though called a 
pack road it ia a very difficult one, and animals have frequently to be unladen, 


ROUTE No. 14. 

GlLGIT TO GAKtJCH. 
Authority. —Barrow. 


Distaitcs Ilf MUSS. 

Stage or halting-place. Description, Ac. 

Inter™. Total. 

diate. 


1. Hanzil (5,160 ft.) 11 ... Oil leaving Gilgit, pass by a good lane for a couple 

of miles through orchards and cultivation. At 2 
miles pass Naupur, a small village on a spur above the 
road. At 24 milOB cross the Kergah nala by a frail 
wooden bridge. Pass Basin Bala and Pain, two small villages on either side of the Kergah nala. 
The rest of the way the road lies close to the river, the hills closing in and forming a defile. 
Though stouv the road is on the w hole fairly good. At Hanzil the camping ground is hot and 
treeless, but the water from streams is excellent. The village ib a small one of eight or ten 
houses. 

2. SHabot (6 080 ft.) . 91 XV Immediately on loaving camp there is a steep narrow 

ascent which is very trying to laden animals. In fact 
for the firBt 6 miles it is bad throughout, being a suc¬ 
cession of steep and rocky asconts and descents. At 
6i miles the road enters the bod of the river of which several channels have to be forded, the 
water nearly 3 feet deep, with a swift current. 

On quitting this, the most difficult portion of the road commences, namely the pan or 
cliff opposite Borgd. The road now becomes as bad as it can be. At 7 miles it bifurcates; the 
lower path is fit only for footmen and even for them is had, as several cornices have to be passed 
and ledges of rock clambered over as best one can. The upper rood involves a terrible climb, but 
is passable by baggage aDimals. The last mile into Sharot is easy through cultivation; shade and 
water ample and good ; the latter from the Sharot nala, Sharot is a prosperous village of 
forty houses. 

3. Dalnati (6,800 ft.) 64 234 Cron the Sharot nala and at 4 a mile pass the 

village fort of Shikaiot, and at { mile ford the Shikaiot 
nala. Then over a sloping plain for a mile orso. 
At 24 miles the village of Gulpur. The road again 
crosses a level steep of cultivated ground, and at 4 miles commences to wind along the cliffs oppo- 
site Cher Kala, the chief place in Punial. Except in one or two places this “pari ” is an easy one. 
At 64 miles pass the large fort and village of Cher Kala, which is reached by a rope bridge. Here 
there is a Kashmir garrison of 100 sepoyB. The loBt half mile to camp is easy. Dalnati is # 
largo open plain on the banks of the Dal’nat stream. Water excellent. Forage and firewood 
plentiful. 

4. SmGUIi (6,200 ft.) 84 82 Pass the two or three houses which form the hamlet 

of Dalnati, and at I mile ctobs the rapid Dalnat 
stream by a bridge 30 feet long by 4 feet broad. Oppo¬ 
site the mouth of this stream is the small village Pi 
Harachil. The road now crosses a stony plain for a mile or so : it then ascends a spur and winds 
along the hill-sides. At 4 miles pass Tapoke on tbo opposite bank, a hamlet of a dozen houses ; 
at 6 miles the road again descends to low ground and passes through the fields surrounding Gich 
(ten houses). On leaving Gich there are two pathB, the one by the river a very difficult foot-path, 
the other practicable for laden animals, but very rocky and involving an ascent of a thousand £a*t. 
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Route No. 14 —concluded. 


At mile* descend into the valley. The remainder of the maroh is quite easy. Singul, a village 
with fort surrounded by gardens. Water and shade excellent. Forage procurable. 


6. OAXtfOH (7,200 ft.) | 8 | 40 Cross the Singul torrent by a bridge 8 feet wide Road 

quite easy over level ground as far as Gulnati, a hamlet 
of twenty houses, 8 miles from Singal, opposite which is 
Bubar (twenty-five houses). After passing through 
Gulnati the road continues fairly easy for a rouple of miles, the ground on the opposite bank 
being cultivated almost continuously. At 6 miles pass Gurjar (twenty houses); shortly after 
this the road ascends several hundred feet to the plateau on which Gakdch is situated. The 
last 2 miles are level and easy partly through cultivation. Gakueh, a large village with 
fort, containing about 800 inhabitants. Waterplentifnl : supplies procurable. The surrounding 
hills are quite bare, but the immediate neighbourhood of Gakueh is cultivated. J 


Note on road from Qilgit to Rohan. 

The valley through which the road passes is a narrow defile bounded by arid and rocky 
mountains. In places fans of alluvial soil are formed »t the mouth of streams. These are occu¬ 
pied by villages, and are as a rule well cultivated and covered with a profusion of fruit trees 
chiefly apricot, apple, and walnut. The rest of the country is entirely devoid of vegetation. 
Supplies, forage, and even firewood are consequently only obtainable in moderate quantities. 

The road throughout is a stony narrow path, in places very bad, particularly where spurs 
project towards the river, forming cliffs locally known as parts. At such places two paths usually 
exist,- a lower one cut along the face of the cliff, which is fit only for men on foot and is in many 
plaoea dangerous oven for them, very especially where projecting knobs of rock have to be passed; 
and an upper one, which avoids the cliff by climbing up a thousand feet or so and crowning tho 
shoulder of the spur. This upper path is supposed to he practicable for laden mules. It ia 
however, most diflioult, and really only fit for coolie traffic. With laden mules or ponios acoidcnts 
must occur. 

We did the distance (40 miles) from Gilgit to Gakdch in five marches, and though these 
stages appear short, I do not boo how thoy could bo altered, as the road is very difficult. Three 
milos from Gilgit the valloy narrows and becomes more or less of a defile the rest of the way. 
Imagine the Kliaihar Pass between Lala Beg and AH Masjid, with a foaming river 80 yards wide 
rushing down it, and you have some idea of the Punial. There Hre half a dozen places where a 
few hundred men might stop an army. (Barrow). 


ROUTE No. 15- 

Gilgit to Hunza. 



DlSTANOB IN MILK". 


tjtago or haltinp>p1aoe» 

Iuterme- 

diate. 

Total. 

Description, &c» 

1. PllCHfi (6,000 ft.) 

6i 

i 

Cross the Gilgit river opposite tho fort by a rope- 
bridge. Horses can ford the river in winter. Along 
the left bank of the river for 2i miles, then up the 
right bank of the Hunza river. On the opposite bank 


at the junction, is Painydr, a fort village with fifty houses. Here there is a rope-bridge aoross the 
Hunza river. The road to Pilchc is good throughout. Pilcbd is a sandy waste near the river. 
Water and firewood only obtainable. 


2. NoMAX (6,200 ft.) | 8 | l4i In winter road fairly good throughout, as it lies in the 

bed of the river, but in summer a path winding along 
the cliffs, which is not so good, has to be taken. At 
6 miles pass Jutal (twelve bouses) on opposite bank. 
Nomal is a scattered village of about ninety houses, with a wretched mud fort garrisoned by a de¬ 
tachment of Kashmir troops. From Nomal a footpath leads to Bargfi. Supplies procurable. 
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8. SapId Pani (5,500 8 22i At i a mile from camp cross the river by a rope- 

ft.) bridge ; horses ford. Prom 11 to 2i miles puss through 

the deserted fields of Matun Daes (P), of which the fort 
is still standing. CroBS a deep ravine. The rest of the 
road is easy, Pafi'd Pani is a barren open space opposite Gwech, which commands it. There is, 
however, a splendid supply of the best spring-water and plenty of firewood. The road so far is 
quite practicable for laden animals, except at the fords. The summer road from Nomal is along 
the right bant to Gwech, and is very difficult. 

4. Chalt (6,120 ft.) . 6 28) At 1 mile cross to right bank by a rope-bridge' j 

horses ford. At 11 mile a bad but short pari, very 
difficult for horses; men on foot can go along the base 
I of the cliffs. At 2{ miles there is another short pari, 

whioh is extremely difficult and quite impracticable for horses, which must be swum round. In 
summer this bit of the road is quite impassable, and men on foot have to take a path going high 
up the hilt-side : horses cannot go at all. The rest of the road is easy, except that in one place an 
avalanche of snow, which falls every year, has to be crossed. Chalt is a double fort, standing on 
tho two banks of the Chaprot ravine, and is garrisoned by a detaobroent of Kashmir troops, though 
otherwise NagAr territory. Supplies and firewood procurable. Water plentiful. The place con¬ 
tains about 50 houses. 

6. MayiJn (6,650 ft.) 7} 86 Cross the Chaprot ravine on leaving camp, and at If 

mile ford the Budlas stream down its left bauk for ± 
a mile, then ford the Huuza river. At 8 miles cross 
again to right bank by fording. Just beyond this 
there iB a bad pari ; horses must be led over carefully. Boad now in river bed for I mile, then 
over gently Bloping, but rock-strewn ground, then another pari, and then the fields of Maydn. 
Cross a deop ravine and camp dose to the fort (60 houses), which stands on a promon¬ 
tory 800 feet above the river. Opposite, on tho NagAr side, is the fort of Nilt. Supplies pro¬ 
curable. In summer the first mile after the Budlas ravine is almost impracticable, as the river itr 
unfordable, and the only path is most dangerous, even for experienced mountaineers. 

6. HinI (7,000 ft.) . 6J 42i The first four or five miles are a succession of 

difficult parts, the road often uot a foot wide and 
quite impracticable for laden animals, though 
horses may be brought by it with oare. The 
next 2 miles are over a stony undulating plateau and then the fields of Hinf, a large village 
(130 houses) with two forts. Water plentiful, but muddy. Supplies obtainable. At i mile pass 
Tol, at 2J Gulraat, at 6 Pisan, all villages on the Nagar side, 

7. AiIabId (7,150 ft.) 7| 60i After the first i mile, which lies through fields, 

the road runs along the face of a oliffi for about 4 
miles, being several hundred feet above the river, 
with many upB and dowDS, in places very narrow and 
difficult for ponies; the next mile is over a stony Blope, but otherwise easy. At 6 miles Motaza- 
bAd, a poor looking place with a couple of forts ; no trees to speak of. At 5} miles the Hunza 
valley comes in view. Gross the deep, broad Hunza ravine (in summer unfordable) by a bridge or 
by fording, and at 6i miles reach the plateau of Hasauabad, the first of the Hunza villages. 
There is only one path to it, up the cliffs which bound Hunza, and this is guarded by a fortified 
post. Through fields the rest of the way. Aliabad iB a large fort with about 100 houses. Ex¬ 
cellent encamping ground, the best in the valley. The H un 2 a fort is about SJ miles further on, 
tho road lying the whole way through terraoed fields; supplios procurable. 



ROUTES IS KASIIMfR A SB LIdAK. 


ROUTE No. 16. 

Gilgit to Imit (by Cherkala). 
Authority. —Biddulph. 



Distance 

IN MILEB, 


Stage or halting-place. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

Description, &o* 

1. Gilgit to Cher- 
kala . 

234 


Vide Route No. 14 . 

3. Bubar . , 14 874 Road is eaBy, except 1 mile of rook staircases before 

Bubar is reached. At 6 miles pas9 small village of 
Japuk (left bank); a mile below Japuk is a strong 
position, where 500 men could hold the valley. It 
could not be turned. Pass Gich (right bank). Sin gal (right bank) forty houses at 9 miles, an en¬ 
closed village. To Bubar, au enclosed village of fifty houses, on left bauk. River here 60 yards 
wide. 

3. J UN OTION OF 
IshkumIn and 

YfSAN fi.IVEBS 
(6,600 ft.) 

74 

45 

■ 

Road good. Pass Gurjar at 44 miles ; valley closes 
in: twig bridge here, whence road to Yasin by 
Gakrich. The river is fordable for half the year, 
namely, in winter. 


4. CHATOBKAKD . 13 68 Road good, except two bad ravines. TJp left bank. 

On otlier side of river, a road via Dayind to Yasiu, 
two days’ journey. Route for horses. 


6. Imit . . 144 724 Road good. At 5 and 10 miles horses have to cross 

(8,400 ft.) and re-cross stream. At Asumbal (right bank of 

Ishkumdn river) a path good for ponies, leads to Yasfn, 
14 days’ journey. At lli Karumbar valley opens 
out to north-west, up which a road past Islikuman, two days’ journey, practicable for ponies, to 
Darkot, but it is closed for two months. At 13i miles from Imit, north-east, is a glacier . (200 
feet high and i a mile wide) which stops the road to Karumbar Pass ; a space 16 feet wide, like 
a tunnel, is loft open, through which, in summer, rushes the glacier torrent, but from the middle 
Of Novembor, when extreme cold has shrunk up the stream, men and horses find their way up 
the bed of the torrent. It is believed that 12 miles beyond this glacier the valley is again blocked 
up by glaciers for 3 miles, and these can only be traversed when snow fills the crevasses. Beyond 
this is a lake about 2 miles loug. From the lake to Sarhad (which is three marches from Imit) is 
about 20 miles of undulating ground, where the Wakhis pasture their flocks in summer. In no 
place is there any steep ascent. 

Noth.— Elsewhere Biddulph makoa It 12 miles to Bubar, and 9 miles instead of /} to the neat stage. 

The route through Imit by the Karumbar or Ishkumau Pass has now been closed by physical obstacles for many 

yean. 


ROUTE No. 17. 

Gilgit to KashmIr. 



Distance 

in miles. 


Stage or halting-place* 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

Description, &c. 


BandipAra to Kash¬ 
mir . . . 


9 

17 


Vide Route No. 9. 


189 
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ROUTE No. 18. 

Gilgit to NagXr. 
Authorities,— Hayward—Biddulph. 



Distajich 

1ST MI LEU. 


Stage or halting-place. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

Description, &o. 

1. JlTUL 

9 

9 

At 6 miles from Gilgit cross by rope-bridge to tha 
village of Dainyur, at junction of Hunza river. 
Continue up left bank of Hunza river to village of 
Jitul or Jahital. 

2. Jaqiot 

64 

151 

A small enclosed village on left bank. Maharaja of 
Kashmir’s territory ends here. 

3. Nilt . 

19 

344 

Cross the Shaltar Puss over a spur running down 
from the lofty Raki Pushi peak. Koad difficult. Tho 
first Nagar fort is at Nilt. 

4. PtBAir . 

6* 

4! 

At 14 mile pass village of Tho), beyond whioh, at 
2 miles, is enclosed village of Gulmat. 

1. AskCbdas . 

8 

49 

At 6 miles pass enclosed village of Askdrdas ; village 
and fort. 

6. NaqAb , . 

61 

54* 

i 

At 2 miles pass enclosed village of Swayar. N*g4r n 
a large village and fort, occupied by the Mfr. The 
■Nagdr territory contains some 3,000 bouses, and 
musters about 1,500 fighting mon. 


Biddulph describes this route thus ; From Gilgit to Chellat, samo as in route No. 21 (Routes 
in Eastern Hindu Kush). Cross there by twig bridge to left bank. For 20 miles below Nagar 
the villages are almost continuous, more ground is available for cultivation than on the Hunza 
side. Population about 10,000—less warliko than the Knnjutis, and better behaved. The fort 
and Mfr's house is on the south side of a stream fromjthe south-west, which joins the main river 
nearly opposite the centre of Hunza. The part of tho district facing Hunza is divided into four 
divisions with forts, ««., Shayar, Askurdes, Chittorkun, Swayar. The river separating the two 
States flows between perpendicular banks 300 feet high and 600 feet wide at top, which can 
only be ascended in a few carefully guarded places. A twig bridge opposite fort Haidarabad is 
also carefully guarded. A constant feud exists between Hunza aud Nagar. Every village ba* 
one or two well-kept forts (mud brick walls, 15 feet high, with squarejtowers at every 20 yards), 
capable of bolding all the neighbouring inhabitants. 


Route No. 18(a). 

GlT.GIT TO NAGAB. 

Authority, —Ahmad Ali Khan (1889). 


Stages or halting-place. 

PlBTAFOE IZT MILES. 

Description, Ac, 

! Inter¬ 
mediate. j 

Total. 

Gilsit , 

from Gilgit, and 1 mile 

HI 

from tho 

road, the 

Starting from the Agency bungalow, 5 furlong* 
away the road crosses the Gilgit river by a rope bridge 
500 feet long, and for 1 mile and 2 furlongs further 
the road runs through a plain. S miles aud 6 furlong* 
Hunza river joins the Gilgit river. On the left bauk 
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Route No. 18a —continued. 

of the Hunza stands the fort of Pnnior (Dainyfir). The road under description runs along the 
right bank of the Hunza river : 74 miles from Gilgit it approaches the bed of the stream, the ground 
being strewn with large rocks. The width of the stream here is 400 feet, 5 feet deep, banks of 
2 feet, rapid current; to this distance the road is easy and the valley open, for li mile further the 
road runs along the edge of the river and is rough and difficult for progress. 94 mileB from Gilgit 
the road runs along the old course of the river, and 1 4 mile further again follows the edge of the 
river, i mile further the hanks are SO feet in height and well wooded. Hi miles from Gilgit the 
road leaves the stream and enters a plain, and i mile beyond ascends 100 feet and is then rough 
and rugged. 14 miles from Gilgit another plain is entered, and half a mile beyond the road again 
is rough and difficult, 15 miles and 6 furlongs from Gilgit a spring of clesr and good water is 
met with, called Chiehe; the stream is here 300 feet broad, 6 feet deep, 20 feet banks on the right, 
and 2 feot banks on the left; rapid current. 16 miles from Gilgit another rope bridge crosses the 
Hunza river, length 200 feet; a road leads from the bridge to Jeotal village; 4 mile further the road 
ascends 600 feet, the ascent being rough and difficult; the road is bad for 4 mile further, hut then 
onters a cultivated plain. 18 miles and 2 furlongs from Gilgit the village of Nomal is situated, 
100 houses, detached from one another. The village contains a number of mulberry, apricot, and 
willow trees, affordiug shelter for about 4,000 meu ; supplies scarce. 18 miles 5 furlongs from Gilgit 
the old fort of Nonml is situated; it is of masonry and 600 feet square; the walls are in good pre¬ 
servation, but it is dceerted. 

NomaXi (New Port), 19 4 19 4 Prom here the road enters Nagar territory. This 

6,700 feet. fort is 600 feet square, and garrisoned by 300 men : 

it contains 3 guns. One mile beyond the fort the road 
crosses the Nemnl stream by a rope bridge 80 feet 
long, and for 24 miles there is a steep and ragged ascent of 1,000 feel,; the road then descondB the 
same height. 4 miles and 2 furlongs the road again strikes the stream (Hunza) and for one 
fqrlong runs alongside and then ascends. The ascent is steep and difficult. 6 miles and 6 
furlongs the road again touches the stream, the banks of which are 100 feet high. For 6 furlongs 
the road is easy, but again ascends the bill aud is very bad to Guach. 

Quack . . . 9 4 29 0 This is a deserted village situated on the right hank 

of the Hunza river, the uncamping ground being 200 
feet below the village, in a plain 500 yards long and 
200 yards broad; wood, grass and other supplies are 
not procurable. 2 furlongs from here the road crosses by a ford the Guach stream, the banks of 
which are 20 feet high. At 1 milo and 2 furlougs ascends the bank of the Hunza river and is easy 
for l mile, but then ascends 100 feet: this ascent is very difficult. 3 miles from Guach the valley 
narrows.to a defile 300 feet broad. The bed of the stream is very rocky, the water 6 feet deep, 
and the ourrent very rapid. 44 miles from Guach the road becomes very bad, being cut out of 
the faco of a cliff; this part is quite impassable for horses or any animal, men having to steady 
themaelves by posts let into the rock. It is called Saichar Part. The road then descends and 
follows the bank of the stream for a distance of 2 miles, when it ascends a bank of 60 feet, and 
then enters a cultivated plain which leads to the village of Chalt or Chaltar. 

8 0 87 0 This village is situated on the Cbaprol stream, a fort 

being oil either bank. Wood, grass, and provisions not 
procurable. The forts are garisoned by 30 sepoys be¬ 
longing to the Nagar r&ja. The road, leaving the 
and at 2 miles crosses the Hunza river by a rope bridge 400 feet long. 

84 miles from Chalt the road ascends a steep spur, 800 feet high; the ascent is steep and 
difficult; on the crest of the spur the road passes through a defile. The road then descends 800 
feet, the descent steep and bad: the height of the crest above sen level is 7,000 feet. 6 miles and 
1 furlong from Chalt the road enters a level plain, and 1 mile 2 furlongs further strikes the stream, 
the banks of which are 80 feet in height. 7 miles and 6 furlongs from Chalt the road becomes 
steop and rugged, and then crosses a stream whose banks are 200 feet in height. 94 miles from 
Chalt the road enterB cultivation, and 11 miles from the same point Nilt fort is situated, and also 
a village of the same name, containing 80 houses. 11 miles and 8 furlongs the road crosses a 
Stream, 40 feet wide, by a wooden bridge. The road passes close under the walls of Nilt fort and 
from the fort to the bridge descends 800 feet, the fort being placed on a high bank, From tho 
bridge the road ascends 400 feet, the crest of the rise being protected by a wall and gate, 13 
mileB from Chalt is the fort of Thai, containing 50 houses. A number of fruit trees are here. One 
furlong from this the road crosses the stream by a wooden bridge 60 feet long. The banka of 
this stream are 400 feet in height. The road from the bridge enters a well-cultivated plain, 
covered with fruit trees, which leads to the village of Girlmut. 
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Chalt ob Chaltab, 
6,160 feet. 

fort, ascends a low hill. 



ROUTES IN KiSHMfK AND I-AdXk. 


Route No , 18(a) —concluded. 

GULMAT . . . 15 0 62 0 There is ft fort here containing eighty houses, nnd 

sixty houses are built outside the wells. This village 
contains a well-known ziarat. around which are a 
number of fine plane trees. No provisions or supplies 
to be had. Height above sea level, 6,600 feet. 

One mile from here the road crosses a stream by a wooden bridge, height of banks 30 feet; 
and 2 furlongs beyond the village of Yal is situated. From here, for the distance of a mile, the 
road runs along tile hanks of the stream, and 3 miles 2 furlongs from Gulmat crosses it by a 
wooden bridge. On this stream there are two floor mills. 3 miles and 3 furlongs beyond Gulmat, 
to the left of the road, and on the banks of the Hunza river stands the fort of Pisan, on a bank 400 
feet from the water. The fort contains 100 houses. At this fort is a good polo ground. One 
mile from here the road crosses a stream by a wooden bridge, 60 feet long and 6 feet broad. 

6 miles from Gulmat, on the left of the road, is the village of Minepin, of 100 houses; 3i furlongs 
further the road leaves the plain and crosses a small dry stream with banks of 200 feet, the 
passage of the stream being protected by a wall and gate. From Ibis the road runs along the foot 
of the hills and is good for the distance of 1 4 mile. 74 miles ffom Gulmat, on the right of the 
road and on a high hank of 200 feet, stands the village of Mianchar, consisting of 200 house*. 

8 miles from Gulmat the road crosses the Dadimal stream, on which is situated the village of the 
same name, 300 feet above tlio level of the stream and containing 120 houses. 8} miles from 
Gulmat the road passes by the village of Tusot, ten houses. From the stream to this village the road 
ascends 250 feet, and runs along a small stream for the distance of 2 miles, the ascent in this 
distance being 1,400 feet to the village of Pliikar. 

Phikab . . . 10 4 62 4 I There is a fort here; the place contains 200 honse*, 

150 being within the walls. Supplies in small quan» 
j tities to bo had. 4 a mile from here the road 
I descends, and 1} miles fiom Pliikar, and on the left 
the road, is the village of flakuchar, of forty houses. From here the road runs along the Blope of 
the hill, on the right, the hill is high and steep and on the left the stream flows 1,000 feet below 
the road. The road here is bad owing to the frequent landslips. 3 miles and 1 furlong from 
Pliikar is|the village of Shabryar, of fifty houses ; the road through this village has a wall on either 
side. 4.5 miles from Phiks.r is the village ami fort of Askordas, containing 140 liouses and a good 
polo ground. 6 miles from Pliikar, on the left of the road and 4 mile distant, is the fort and vil- 
lage of Hashkan. 6 miles and 6 furlongs from Phikar tho road crosses a stream by a wooden 
bridge; on the stream is the village pf Sumiir, 140 houses and 4 flour mills, also sixty houses without 
the walls. 24 miles from this village, to the north, the Nagar river joins the Hunza river 7 miles 
and 1 furlong from Pbikar; the hill side is covered with poplars, the Nagar river flowing 500 
feet below. 7 miles and 7 furlongs from Pbikar the road crosses a dry stream with banks of 50 
feet ; a canal runs along the road. 9 miles from Pliikar the road is good, but beyond becomes 
rugged and bad. 104 miles from Phikar on tho road side a reservoir for water has been con- 
structed. 11 miles and 2 furlongs the road enters the cultivation and orchards of Nagar.. 

Nagab . . . 12 6 75 2 j This is a walled town of l,0t0 houses and about 

4,OipO inhabitants. It is situated on a hill 600 feet 
above the water level of the Nagar river, on whose left 
I bank it stauds. Below the south wall of the town- 
is a large tank, 800 feet long, 150 feet broad; and 6 feet deep; this tank is supplied with water by 
a canal. There is also a spring of good water 1 furlong south-east of the town : here 1,000 men 
could encamp. The fort contains 1 large gun and 2 wail-pieces. Wood and fuel are very scarce, 
hut provisions and other supplies can he had. 


ROUTE No. 19. 

Gilgit to Skaudit. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMIR AND LAD if K. 


EOTJTE No. 20. 


GujrXt to Srinagar by Baramgali, the Chota Gali Pass, and Kachgul 
River, and also by Baramgali, the Chota Gli Passand Sang Safid 
River.) 



Distance iit miles. 


Stage or halting-place. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

j Total. 

Description, &c. 


(1)— Fid KACHGUL RIVER. 

GujbXt to Baramgali [ [ 

9 marches . . 108 0 See Route No. 21. 


From Baramgali the path ascends the long spur which trends down from the Panjdl range 
from the neighbourhood of the Tatakuti mountain; it keeps near or along the summit of 
the ridge, whence it descends slightly to the encamping ground at Hilloh. 

10. Hilloh . . 10 0 j No supplies, but good grazing for cattle. 

- 118 0 j A sort of furze bush procurable for fuel; en* 

! camping ground good ; near stream ; at an 
j elevation of about 12,000 feet, and not com¬ 
manded by any Hills that could bo occupied. 

11. Campon Kachgul 12 0 The ascent from Hilloh to the summit of the 

River . . ■ - 130 0 Choti Gali Pass (elevation 14,090 feet) is 

gradual, and very easy for laden animals. On 
the eastern side of the pans masses of congealed 
snow lie throughout the year, hut it is generally easy to cross. From here there are two 
roads ; both are easy, but that by the Kaohgul river seems to be the best; it joins the path 
from the Chitta Puui Pass, which lies just to the south-east of the Choti Gali Pass. The 
other road follows the Sang Safid river. The route by the Kachgul river leads to the right 
along the edge of the snow by a small lake, crossing an almost imperceptible ridge (the water¬ 
shed between the Kachgul and Sang Safid rivers), connecting the main range on the right 
with a high rugged parallel ridge on the left, into the head of the Kachgul river. The path 
is very easy, and clear of all obstacles, running down the grassy bank of the river for some 
distance to the camping ground by the liver side. (There is a road by the Pali Bela, which 
is equally good ; if taken, the ground above Sangarwini is the most suitable for encamping. 
Fuel, grass, and water are abundant, and the grouud is smooth and good. The road then 
runs down a tributary of the Kachgul, which it crosses near some shepherds' houses, about 2 
miles above its confluence with that river, and along a very low sloping hill, leaving Pali Bela 
a short distance on the right, and crossing the Kachgul under Pakapdra. Road level and easy 
for laden animals, running almost the entire distance through pine forest; distance about 12 
miles.) 

Wood and water abundant, and grazing excellent. 

Encamping ground clear and open. Large flocks of sheep are pastured about here in 
summer, and guides may be found. 

12. PaKAp6ba . 11 0 Road continues down to the left bank of the 

- 141 0 Kachgul for about 3 miles; after leaving 

camp it enters forest, which continues almost 
the entire march; road practicable for ponies ; 
here and there fine trees which have been blown down by the wind lie across the path, but as the 
hills are round, low and sloping, they are generally passed without much difficulty. Paka¬ 
pdra is a good village on high open ground. 

Grass and food procurable; water from irrigation canal. 

Ground for encamping obtainable. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMftt AND LADAK. 


Route No, SO —continued. 

13. Khanf6b Sabai . 10 Road lies over open undulating country to 

- 161 Chrar, a good-sized place, with bazar; thence to 

Khanpur SarSi (where it meets the Pfr Panjil 
Route, see No. 21) ; it lies over a barren 
karewa full of ravines. There is also a road to Ramd from Pakapura. 

14. Sbinagab . 11 See Route No. 21, 

.— It is believed that this is one of the most acces- 

Totai . • 162 sible entrances into Kashmir; the road is not 

- commanded in any single place by hills which 

could be occupied; the first stage is from native information, the remainder from personal 
observation; it is asserted that this route is practicable throughout for laden animals.— (All- 
good,,) 

(2)— Via SANG SAFlD RIVER. 

10. To Hilioh (as . 118 Prom the east side of the Choti Gali Pass the 

above) path runs straight on down the level grassy 

11. IiCDUB MaBO . 11 bank of the Sang Safid river to the encamping 

- 129 ground, on an undulating grassy spot, just 

above where the forest commences. 

There are a few shepherds’ huts in tho neighbourhood. In summer it might he 
necessary to ford the river higher tip. On the eastern side of this part of the Panjil range 
the whole of the upper slopes are round and undulating, covered with rich pasturage ; the 
lower slopes are similar in shape, but are clothed with douse pine forests, amid which here 
and there are small open grassy glades. lu the recesses of these forests Gujars construct 
temporary habitations, in which they reside in summer, while pasturing their cattle on the 
rich grass. The higher open slopes are frequented by shepherds, in every direction, until 
the frosts of autumn destroy the grass aud gradually drive them down. 

No supplies, except grass and fuel; water from Sang Safid river. Camping ground open 
and grassy. 

12. Gojifatbi . 9 Road enters tho pine forest soon aftor the last 

■ 138 encamping ground, and runs down the right 

bank of the river (which is known by the name 
of Sang Safid high up, aud here as the Dridh 
Ganga); until it turns off opposite Gojipatvi, and crosses tbe ridge looking down on it. There 
is another road which continues down the Dddb Ganga. 

Gojipatri has a famous ziarat; the houses are scattered here and there : the hills above 
the place are covered with fruit trees, hazels, and jungle. Soon after the commencement of 
this march, the road is joined by the path from Pdnuh, which crosses the Panjal range by 
the Sung Safid Pass ; it is not a good path, but is said to be practicable for laden animals. 

No supplies; grass plentiful, aud green Indian-corn in summer. Wood and water 
abundant. 

13. Ni.Gi.at 9 A low spur of wooded hill is crossed before des- 

- 147 cending to Hoprfi; the path then leads down 

a small stream to its confluence with the Drfdli 
Ganga, where it turns to the right, along the 
edge of the karewa to N4g£m, a village whioh gives its name to the district. Road easy. 

Supplies of grain might probably be obtained here; grass may be found by the 
streams. 

Good encamping ground on the high land above the village. 

14. Sbinagab . . 11 ... At Wahtor the road meets the Pir Panjdl 

- ■ Route —(See Route No. 21.) 


Total . 


168 


Bates — Montgomerie — Allguod.) 




ROUTES IN KASHMfR AND LADiCK, 


ROUTE No. 21. 


Gujrat to Srinagar (by Bhimbar and the Pir Panjat,.) 


Stage or halting-place. 

Distance in miles. 


1 Interme¬ 
diate, 

Tula!. 

Description, Ae. 

1. Daolatnagar 

12 0 

12 0 

Country level, open, and fairly cultivated ; road 
unmetalled, but fair; pass Harbuspur at 4, and 
cross the nala at 64 miles; after heavy rain 
this nala is impassable. 




Daolatnagor a village. Supplies aud water procurable. 


The road from Sia Iknt vifi Julalpur debouches here .— (Sec JRovie No. 53.) 

Country and road as in last stage ; pass Buzrirg* 
w4r at 2j, and Kakrali at 7 miles. 

Kotla a small town. Supplies and water abund¬ 
ant. 


2. Kotla 

8 




20 

3. Bhimbar 

48 4 




28 4 


Country undulating; road very fair; tbe nalas 
[ are difficult after heavy rain; leave the (rujrdt 
district about half-way; the road here crosses 
\ the north-east end of the Pubbi hills. 

Bldmbar is a small town situated at the foot of the low hills. Supplies and water abund¬ 
ant ; two bungalows for travellers a little to south-east of the town. Population 6,000, 


4. SaidabXd 


15 0 


narrow valley, which is traversed 
about 24 miles. 


3. Dhuna 


4. Kotli 


Total 


6 Naoshera 


10 0 


8 0 


46 0 


Leaving town, road crosses stream, which is 
43 4 about 30 yards wide, and usually fordable, but 
subject to freshets; passes through fields, 
crossing and re-crossing Btream ; it then lies up 
by a small stream to the loot of the Addidalc. The ascent is 


No baraddri or accommodation of any kind, and very 
little shade. At 2 p. m, on 28th April the thermometer 
stood at 95° in the shade. Supplies may be procured in 
small quantities with great difficulty, but flue fish from 
the Ban may be bad in abundance. 


Koh-i-Ruti to Kotli might easily be made in one march. 
Tbe road is easy, with tbe exception of one or two 
places, and they are not difficult. There is a good brick 
bouse on the high bank of tbe Katir river. There is 
also a wretched baraddri, usually occupied by European 
travellers. Supplies are plentiful. 


From Saldabad there le also a route to Mirpur. 


12 4 | Road leads along banks of stream which has to 

66 0 be forded several times, then winds through 
fields which are intersected here and there by 
low grassy ridges, and then conducts to foot 
of Kaman Goshi range, which is about 5 miles from Saidabftd. The ascent is about a 
mile, mostly over smooth, bare, and slate-coloured rocks ; there are a few huts on the sum¬ 
mit: the descent is much longer; road generally smooth, but now and then rough and 
rather steep ; pine and other trees are numerous. Path is then pretty level for about 4 miles 
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ROUTES IN THE KASHJdfR AND LADAK. 


Route No. SI —continued. 

to Naosbera, a stone-built town situated iu open plain above right bank of Tawi river. A 
bungalow for travellers in the Baoli high ; a large orchard about a mile short of tbe town. 
Supplies and water abundant. 

A road from Jamuand Aknur debouches here. 

6. Chanoas Sabai . | 13 4 | I Road lies the whole way along tbe valley of the 

69 4 I Tawi, which is usually not more than a mile 
wide, bounded on both sides by low wood¬ 
ed bills. There are two paths ; the lower and 
shorter follows the bed of the river; it is very rough, and only fit for walking; upper 
or ponv road passes mostly along the right bank of the river, crossing about ten low spurs 
of rough slaty rocks. 

Changas is a small and scattered village upon a table-land above the right bank of 
the Tawi. Au old sarai and a bungalow about { mile from village, overlooking river. 
Supplies scarce ; water procurable. Space for encamping limited. 

The road is easy, continuing up the valley of the 
Tawi; there are two paths, a lower or footpath, 
and an upper or pony road. The latter passes 
along the right bank of the river and crosses 
the previous stage. There are two old sar&is at 
Moradpdr. The usual road crosses tlm Tawi by a ford about f of a mile below Rajaori, but 
if the river is very high, it is necessary to continue on the right bank up to the town, which 
is also called Rampdr. It is a partly walled town situated at the foot of a low range of 
hills overlooking the Tawi, whose bed is here exceedingly rough, and during the rains often 
impassable for several hours. There is a bungalow ou the left bank of the river immediately 
opposite the town. Supplies and water abundant. A bridge might be thrown across the’ 
Tawi, below Rdjaorf, without much difficulty. 

From RAJAOBI there is another route to AL1AUAD SARAI bj the 1>A1? HAL PASS and NAN DAN 
SAB LAKE. 


7. IUjaori oe Ram- 

14 0 


p6b. 

•--- 

CO 

00 


numerous low spurs similar to those on 


1. To Darhal 


Miles. 

12 


A large village; encamping ground apparently good. 
Darbal is called 7 kos, and is probably 12 miles from 
Rdjaorf. The road lies up tbe valley of tbe Darbal 
•tream, and is represented as being good and easy for laden animals throughout. 

2. Bbloh . . | 7 No supplies; fuel must be cut a mile back; excellent 

grazing ; water in abundance ; and auy amount of good 
encamping ground. 

The road is at first level; it then commences to ascend iu a 
north-easterly direction, and afterwards bends to the south-east; the ascent is about two miles, 
the latter part being the steepest. Beloh consists of three or four shepherds’ huts. Tbe 
mountains here are long, smooth and sloping, and covered with magnificent pasturage in 
summer. There is an easy road from Beloh into tbe Rupri valley by the Bhdg bar; it is a 
short maroh. 


3. AliaeAd SabAi 


12 


31 


An easy, sloping ascent up a smooth, grassy hill to the 
[Nil Sar, where there is au opening in the spur; from 
[ thence the ascent to tbe water-shed of the Panjal is 
almost imperceptible, and the road is carried through a 
natural opening in the range near the head of the Nandan Sar. 'The lake is a fine, clear 
blue sheet of water. T he spur to the east of the lake is steep and precipitous, but on the 
west, where the road runs, it is sloping. Down the Laddi river to Aliabdd Satffi is all easy. 
The elevation of the northern Darbal Pass is 13,080 feet. There is a practicable pony 
road from the neighbourhood of the Nandan Sar to tbe summit of the Pfr PnnjAl Pass, 
joining the Mastau road about half-way. It goes under the name of the Ram N4r road. 
There is also a practicable pony road from the Nandan Sar to Rupri. Supplies scarce. 

This is the old Mogul road, before that by the Ptr Panjal was made. In the ^bove 
route, the first stage to the top of the ascent above Darhal is from native information ; the 
rest of the road was traversed by Captain Allgood, who states that he considers it the easiest 
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BOtfTES IN KABHMfB AND LADilt. 


Route No. 21 — continued. 

of all the passes leading into Kashmir with which he is acquainted. It Bhould not be at¬ 
tempted until about the first week in June.— (Allgood.) 

A pony can be ridden by this route.— (Drew.) 

From lldjaori there is a route vi& Siwana, which joins the Naoshera-Kotli road at 
Koireta. A road from Jamu and Aknur debouches here. 

8. ThAna Mandi . 14 0 If the encamping ground is on the right bank 

- 97a of the Tawi near the town, the river must 

be forded about a mile north of Rajaorl; if 
on the left bank, opposite the town, the road 
continues up the valley of the Tawi j both river and valley become gradually narrower, but 
the hills on each side are move lofty; a wide stream with a rough bed has to be forded about 
a mile from Rajaorl; the village and old sardi of Fatehpur are about a mile further on, 
and near Lira Baoli, about four miles beyond the path leaves the river, approaching it again 
near the old sarai within a few hundred yards of Tlidna Mandi, a small town or bassdr 
situated on the left bank of the Tawi at the month of the valley in which the river rises. 
Supplies procurable, water abundant; encamping ground small; there is a bungalow 
situated on the hill side above the right bank of the stream, overlooking the Mandi. 

9. BaEAMGALI . 10j ] The first half of this march is a continuous but 

- 108 0 tolerably easy ascent, mostly through open 

forest; the other a similar but more gradual 
descent through thick forest. About a mile 
from Tbana Mandi the Flinch road branches off to the west, and from this point to the 
small village of Ajanabdd, high up to tho east, the incipient Tawi has to be forded several 
times. There are several huts on the summit of the ltattan Pir, which is distant about five 
miles from Thdna Mandi, and has an elevation of 8,200 feet. Just before reaching Baram- 
gali, the Purnoi stream, an impetuous torrent, has to be crossed by a wooden bridge. 
Baramgali is a small village in the territory of the Piinch rdja; it is surrounded by lofty 
mountains, nnd is situated on a small elevated ridge between the Purnoi and Suran streams. 
On the opposite bank of the latter river there is an old stone fort, with loopholed walls, 
which commands tho ridge, which would be difficult to turn. Supplies scarce; water abund¬ 
ant ; accommodation may be obtained in a small square mud sarai. In winter the snow lies 
very deep at Baramgali. 

From near Baramgali the roads leading into Kashmir by the Mastau Pass (13.780 feet) 
and the Cboti Gali Pass (14,090 feet) diverge ; the former pass crosses the Panjdl range to 
the south of the Pfr Panjdl; the latter to the north. Both these roads are practicable for 
laden cattle, and though more elevated than the Fir Panjdl, have the advantage of running 
along the summit of the ridges, and are nowhere commanded in approaching the passes. 
From Baramgali there is a road to Pdnch, which follows the course of the Sdran ; it is said 
to he quite practicable for ponies.— (See Route No. 22.) 

10. PosniANA . .80 Road lies up a narrow, deep defile, which is tra- 

■ — 116 0 versed by the Chitta Pani or Sdran river; 

after a gentle ascent it descends to the bed of 
the stream, which, during the rains, is a rapid 
torrent; it then continues for about five mi es, mostly along its rocky bed, but crossing nnd 
re-orossing it by rough wooden bridges about thirty times; about a mile from Poshidna 
it makes a steep ascent above the right bank of the stream, and passes up to the.little 
village, inhabited by Kashmiris, which is situated about half-way up the steep grassy side of 
the lofty mountains. Supplies scarce; water procurable. There is no bungalow, and the 
only place available for pitching tents is on the flat tops of the bouses. 

The road leading into Kashmir by the Chitta Pani PasB (14,540 feet) diverges to the north 
from Poshiana. It is not open until early in June, and is impracticable for laden animals. 
It lies up the valley of the Chitta Pani and joins the Choti Gali path beyond the pass. By 
this road the most convenient encamping ground is near the bed of the stream at Chitta Pani 
(a small waterfall so named on account of the white appearance, of the. water) at the 
commencement of the ascent; fuel is procurable. From Chitta Pani there is a shepherds' 
path to Aliabdd Sardi, but the asoent is steep and difficult: from the summit the descent 
to Aliabad Sarai is remarkably easy, perfectly open, and in no way commanded. 
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R0TJTB8 IN KASHMfE AND LADEK. 

Route No. 81— continued. 

11. AliabXd SiEil . 11 For the first mile and a half the road is easy, 

.. - 127 lying along the side of the mountain ; it then 

descends to the Rdintakki, a small open space 
on the bank of the river, available as an 
encamping ground; it then crosses the Chitta Pani for the last time, and leads to the Nilana 
valley, at the upper end of which the ascent of the Pit - begins. Ckedikand is a stone hut 
on the north side of the road, just after entering the Nilana; and Rasikand is another, about 
an hour's walk further on. When clear of snow the ascent, though steep, is easy enough, as 
the road is good and carried up by zig-zaga. On the summit of the pass there are a few huts 
and an octagonal tower of no strength, built of stoue and loop-holod. The top of the pass is 
about six miles distant from Poshiffua; its elevation is 11,400 feet, and it may he reached 
in about three hours : it is a fine grassy plateau, about half a mile wide, with a gradual slope 
down to the Aliabdd Sardi, which is about five miles distant over a very easy road. The 
sardi is one of the usual Mogul buildings, standing above on themouutain side, end is buried 
in snow for more than half the year. Supplies scarce ; water and wood procurable. 

The Pfr Panjal Pass is generally closed by the falls of snow which occur in November 
and opens again in April or May, according to the season. The ascent of the pass from .the 
west in the face of a determined enemy would be a matter of great difficulty, as it might 
be defended from base to summit. In the time of Ranjit Singh, elephants more than once 
carried guns over the Pfr Panjdl Pass. The path from Rdjaorf, which crosses the Panjdr 
range by thoDarhal Pass, rejoins the main road at Aliabad Sardi. 

The roads from Rajaort via the Randan Sar and the Darhal Pass debouch here. 

12. HisrtfBA . • 12 Road continues down the valley, which gradual- 

— — 139 ly widens—at first it is undulating, sometimes 

steep and vathor rough—on the left bank of 
the roaring torrent, which flows several hundred 
feet below. The walled portion of the road, about 2 miles from the sardi, is called Lai Ghuldm ; 
it is built out from the almost perpendicular side of the mountain overlooking a deep precipice. 
Zujnar is a watch tower about a mile further on ; Shahk6t is an old lort situated at the edge 
of the plateau, on the right bank of the river, and commanding the entrance to the valley of 
the Rupri stream ; just after passing it, the path descends to tho Suksarni, au old building on 
the left bank of the Rembidra. Diibji is an encamping ground on tho left bank of the river, 
about 3 miles from llirpura ; neither coolies nor supplies are procurable, but there is good 
grazing"for cattle, and an abundance of water. From Diibji there is a direct path to Srinagar, 
which lies over the range, and through the pine forest to Pakapiira ; it is practicable for laden 
animals. There is also a path to Shupion through the forest along the ridge above the 
left bank of the Rembidra, which is also practicable for cattle, but the main road crosses to the 
right bank of the river (which is not fordable) by a wooden bridge, and lies through the thick 
pine forest by the hank of the stteam to Hirpura, wbiob is a small and scattered village 
situated iu the middle of the valley, here about half a mile wide. Some accommodation may 
be obtained in the old Mogul sardi, situated at the southern end of the village. Supplies 
and water procurable, and ample space for encamping. 

13. Shupion . • 8 Road level and smooth along the right bank 

- 147 of the Remhiara; valley gradually widens and 

debouches into the plain of Kashmir before 
reaching Shupiou, whioh is the largest town 
on this side of the valley, and the commercial dep6t for the Panjdb. Supplies and water 
abundant. Two bungalows, and an ample space for encamping. 

The routes viS, Budil and Guldbgarh Passes debouch here (see Eoutes Ros. 50 and 
55.) Islamabad, which lies due east, may be reached in two marches. Prom Shupion a 
route goes to Baramula via Chrar and Gulmarg, 

14. Rami) . . 11 Road lies over low irrigated lands to the 

— 168 Remhiara, which flows in several streams, 

some of which are bridged. The bed is about 
| of a mile wide, covered with boulders ; about 
2 miles further on the road crosses the Mankand, a similar but smaller stream ; it then runs 
along the foot of low hills which slope down to it to Sbahjumarg, an old sarai about 7 miles 
from Shupion, About 2 miles further on it descends to the Ramchti river, which has a 
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wide bed of boulders, and flows in several branches through a vicli and narrow valley between 
two table lands ; it then ascends and shortly leads to an old dharins^la or rest-house, 

Ramil is about a mile further on ; it ia a considerable village situated under a low rango 
of hills. Opposite the village there is a travellers’ bungalow. Supplies and water plentiful; 
camping ground confined, but ample space on the table-land, about 3 miles beyond. 

The road[is tolerably smooth and level through- 
... out; at 2J'miles it ascends the table-land ; at 
Khanpur.6 miles, there iB an old sarrfi. Wahtor 
is a considerable village with fine chunar trees 
about 6 miles further on ; thence to Srinagar 
176 the road is a made one, about 12 feet wide, 
thro ugh a poplar avenue on the rightbank of 
the Diidh Gauga, passing the Ram BAgh srfrAi 
ies of the late MaharAja GulAb Singh. The road enters 
Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, at the south-east corner of the city close to the Sher Garhi.— 
(Allgood—Ince — See Route Ao. 44, Mari to Srinagar.) 

The road is passable for laden ponies, though in some places difficult for them. Open 
or 7 months.— (Drew.) 

(Bates—Montgomerie — Drew, Sec.—Route Book.) 


15. Sbinagab . . IS 

Total . - 

and the temple containing the 



GujbAt to ThAna 
Mandi. 

8 MABCHE8 . 07 4 


9 SO BAN . . 16 0 About a mile beyond ThAna Mandi the PanjAb 

- 113 4 road turns off to the west from that leading 

into Kashmir by the Pfr Panjal Pass, and 
winding up the side of the hills on the left, it leaves the ThAna valley by a gap on the top 
of the ridge. After a slight descent, it ascends and leads through the forest to the Rattan 
Pir Pass, which is about 6 miles from ThAna; the descent on the north side of the pass is 
easy; the road leads down a deep and very narrow gully, the sides of which are covered with 
dense forest, and the lower two-thirds are traversed by a small stream which has to be forded 
about half a dozen times. The gully opens into the valley of the Srfran river, which is hero 
about 150 yards wide, and bounded on each side by rather lofty and usually sloping hills, 
covered with thick forest on the north, and with grass on the southern sides. Just after 
entering the vaiiey the rivet' has to he forded, and about i mile further on is the village of 
Bifliaj, situated on the side of the hill above the right bank of the river about 3 miles from the 
Rattan Pir Pass. Prom Bifliaj the road continues along the Suran valley all the way, and is 
generally level and tolerably smooth ; the first 4 miles are along the right bank of the river, 
and the path ascends the bank here and there when the river is high. About 3 miles from 
Sdrau it crosses the stream by a ford, and thence continues along its left bank. Suran is a 
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eurmll village and contains a thrfna, in which a small garrison is usually quartered. Supplies 
scarce, water procurable. There is a travellers’ bungalow a few hundred yards beyond it. 
Baramgali on the Pir Panjii route is distaut 15 miles south-east of Suran, by the direct 
t°ad. 

From Sriran there is a route irid Firozpdr Pass to Gulmarg, viz .:— 

Miles. 

1. To Mandi . . 15 A large village. Supplies and coolies abundant; an eaay 

stage : for the first part along the Punch road, as far 
us the junction of the Mandi stream with Suran river. 

Then along the Mandi to village, 

2. Gagbi . • 10 A small village ; hut few supplies and coolies procurable. 

An easy stage with a few gentle ups and downs along 
the bunks of the stream. 

3. BabzaTaH . • 15 An encamping ground ; neither coolies nor supplies. 

Cross Firozpur Pass (12,660 feet) ; ascent Bteep and ocoa- 
sionully rough ; descent easy. Before ascending lord a 
large stream, and pass iu some places nalaa bridged with hardened snow. 

4. Gulmaeg . . 12 The road passes along a valley, over a range, and through 

the Julian Marg forest to Gulmarg. It is steep but 

- smooth.—(ihce.) 

Total . 62 

10. PfrucH . . 14 Road continues along the Suran valley; it 

(3,300 ft.) - 127J crosses tho river by a ford just opposite the 

villuge, and thence passes the whole way along 
its right hank. The first 6 or 6 miles lie over level turf covered with low jungle; the 
remaining 8 through corn and rice-fields. Several springs may be seen on the roadsides; 
about half-way the Mandi stream, which flows from the north-east, has to be forded. The paths 
leading into Kashmir by the Firozpdr, Zamir, Tosha Maiditn, Ohor Gall, Mirpdr, and Sang 
Saffd Passes lie up the valley of this stream. Punch is a small town situated in the valley 
on the right bank of the Pdnch Tawi, just above the junction of the Bitarh. Supplies 
abundant. There is a travellers' bungalow situated uuder a table-land near tbe left bank of 
the Bitarh, about a mile beyond the town. 

From Punch, Srinagar may be reached vid Firozpur Pass by the route described above, 
(See Suran.) 

This is a very direct and much frequented route; laden coolies can go easily in six days 
from Srinagar to Punch. The pass is generally open from May to December, and it ia 
sometimes crossed as late as February iu favorable weather.— (Montgomerie ) 

See also Route No. 20. 

11. Kahcta . . 9 Road turns to the north and passes up the 

- 136J valley of the Bitarh, which is bounded by lofty 

well-wooded hills, and averages less than J mile 
in width, narrowing gradually towards its upper 
end. The path at first ascends, and after leading for 1£ mile through fields, again de¬ 
scends to the river and crosses a branch of it by a ford. After passing along its sandy bed 
for 1 i mile, it again crosses the stream by a fold, and re-ascendB the left bauk by a short 
but rather rough path, and leads to the village of Daigwar, which is about 2 miles further 
on, and about 4 miles from Punch, A little beyond it, opposite Cbotu Diagwsr, the path 
again descends to the river, and continues nearly on a level with it for about 4 miles, 
crossing and re-crossing it. by fords about four or five times. About 1J mile from Kahdta it 
leaves the river, and ascends its right bank for about 300 feet, and tbonce continues with one 
intervening dip to the village. Kahuta is a small village situated at the foot of the range 
of hills about 200 feet above the right bank of the Bitarh. There is a travellers’ bungalow 
below the village. Supplies and water procurable. 
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12. AliabXd , . | 8 | 1 Road lies chiefly up along and narrow valley, 

144| | which leads to the foot of the H^ji Pir. It 

passes by an easy ascent up to the summit of 
_ the spur which projects from the hills a few 
hundred yards beyond the village, and then turns to the left and winds along the ,mountain 
side, where it is sometimes narrowed by the rocks on either side, and shortly descends to the 
rocky bed of a stream, which has to be forded. This stream is about 3 miles from Kahuta 
and it flows into the Bitarh. The remainder of the road, which is occasionally very rough 
and sometimes steep, continues along its left bank all the way. On approaching Aliabad 
the valley becomes much narrower, and the stream diminishes, hut the hills increase in 
height, their slopes being covered with forest, especially on the west side. The Haji 
Pit’ range closes the npper end of the valley, and the path leading over it muy be seen from 
o considerable distance winding up its naked side. AiiaMd is a small village built upon 
the side of the hill; supplies and coolies are scarce ; there is a small bungalow for travellers, 
and adjoining it are the ruins of an old sar4i. 

13. HaidababId . | 7 | | In this march the road makes an ascent of 

1511 | about 3 or 4 miles on one side of the mountain, 

and a similar descent on the other. The ascent 
commences about 5 mile from Aliab4d, and is 
tolerably smooth, hut rather steep in places. There is a stone hut on the top. The 
summit of the HfCji Pir ridge has an elevation of 8,500 feet; it is covered with grass, and 
is tolerably level for about \ mile ; path then descends, becoming rougher and steeper as it 
proceeds; in some parts it is merely a passage between the hard rocks. About a milo 
from the top and 20 yards from the cast side of the road, there is a spring. The path 
oontinues through dense forests all the way down to the bottom, where a mountain torrent, 
which flows along a deep gorge on the left, lias to bo forded a few hundred yards from 
Haidarabdd. This is a very small village in Kashmir territory. Supplies of food aud coolies 
are very uncertain. There are two bungalows close to tho village. 

14. Uni | 10 1 Road continues along the side of the valley on 

1G1J the left hank of the Shah Kabdta Btream the 

whole way. On leaving Haidarabdd there is a 
gradual ascent for about a mile, then a gentle 
descent of about 300 feot to ford a mountain stream ; then an ascent on the other side to a 
piece which is tolerably level for about \ mile ; a long and steep descent then commences, 
which is often very rough and sometimes narrow, leading to tho level of the river, about 3 
miles from Haidarabad (neur the bottom is a waterfall) ; after a few hundred yards the path 
again ascends to the left, and after several ups and downs, which though short are steep and 
rough, it leads to the village of Talawari, about 0 miles from HaidarabiCd; thence the road is 
tolerably smooth and level for about 5 mile; it then ascends by a very steep, rough, and 
narrow path for about another § mile, and then descends again by a similar road; after a 
tolerably easy j mile a mountain stream is reached which has to be forded; thence the road 
passes chiefly through fields, and finally joins the road from Mari, near tlri. A suspen¬ 
sion bridge across the Jhelum, a village with small fort; supplies and water procurable. 


16. Naosheba 

14 

176 i 


16. BabamAla 

9 

184 $ 


17. PatAn 

14 

198 J 

See Route No. 44. 

18. Sbinagab 

17 



Totax. 


215 l 

The route from RAjaorf to Srinagar by way of 
Punch involves a considerable detour, but is 
used at snch times as the Pir Panjdl road is 
closed by snow ; it is traversed by laden cattle 


throughout, aud that part of the road between Rdjaori and Pdnch is practicable for camels. 

■—( Montgomerie — Ince.) 

Is freer from snow than the route vid Pir Panj41, and therefore open for traffic earlier 
{Drew—page 140.) 

{ Bates — Montgomerie — Drew — lnce.) 
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SOUTHS IN KASHMIR AND LADAK. 


ROUTE No. 23. 

GtJRAIS TO AsTOR {via, BtjRZIL Pass). 

Authority. —Manifold. 



Dibtance 

IIT MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

Descriptioni &c. 

1. Babgla 

9 


Road fairly good. Cross one stream, the Gish- 
dt, by a good bridge. Large camping ground 
close to river. Firewood and forage. 

2. Mapanae 

11 

20 

3. BdEzit dak house 
( 12,000 ft.) 

10 

SO 

Road good up valley. Snow at Burzil till end 
of May. Here road branches to Skardd and 
Astor. Good ground. Firewood scanty. 

4. DAk House on 

NORTH SIDE OF 

Pass. 

11 

41 

Road up an easy open ravine. Easy ascent 
the whole way to Kotah (5 miles). Descent on 
north very gradual and open. 

6 . DIskabam (10,500 
feet). 

9 

50 

Road easy. Cross a stream by a good bridge. 
At, Udskaram two large villages on either side 
of stream. Supplies and forage plentiful. 

6. Gadai 

11 

61 

Easy march. Good path by river. From here 
there is a summer road to Slcardu. Gadai is a 
small village on a plateau. Camp by river side. 
Bridge close by. 

7. NauoAm . 

9 

70 

Good road, rising about 1,600 feet to the vil¬ 
lage, which is a large one on a plateau. 

8 . Astob (7,840ft.) . 

14 

81 1 

li 

Road had. Steep dcsceut to Astor river, then 
good till near Astor, when it again becomes bad. 
Cross river by a bridge and ascend by a very 
steep path to the fort. 


ROUTE No. 24. 


Gukdasp<jk to Srinagar (by Pathankot, Basaoli, BadrawXr, Kiphtwar 

AND THE MaRBAL PASS.) 


Stag* or halting-place. 

Distance in mpleb. 

Description, &o. 

» 

: 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

1. Dinanagab 

7 4 

7 4 

A small town with a sartfi for Europeans on 
the right bank of the Bari Doab Canal; supplies 
and water plentiful; encamping ground good ■ 
country level, open, and well-cultivated; road 
good. 
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Route No. 24 —continued, 

2. Jakbo Lahei .8 0 15 4 A village; supplies procurable after notice; 

water plentiful; encamping ground swampy; 
country and road as in last stage: cross the 
canal at 2, pass Parmanuud at 4|, and Khan- 
wan at 6 ^ miles. 

3. Fathank6t . 8 6 24 2 A large town with an old fort situated at the 

foot of the hills ; a sarai for Europeans ; supplies 
and water plentiful ; encamping ground good; 
country and road as above; cross canal at 4| 
miles. 

From PathtCnkdt there is a route to Chamha, 
viz .;— 

1. To Shahpur . 9 A small town ; supplies must be collected; water plenti¬ 

ful ; road hilly and stony. 

2. Phungota . 11§ Supplies and coolies procurable; road practicable for 

laden mules the whole way, but during the rains the 

3. Sindhara ■ 10 streams between Phungota and Sindhara are impassable; 

the road between these places is bad and stony. Ohamba 
territory entered at 6 miles from rhungota. 

4. Batri , . I 12j A few houses; supplies must he collected; water pro- 

| curable ; road practicable for laden mules. 


6 . Chamha 


And from Pathankot there is a route to .Tamu, viz .:— 




Miles. 

II.-1. To Kuthua 


. 12 

2. Jasrota 


, 12 

3. Aleh 

a 

. 12 

4. Samba . 


. 12 

6 . Ismatlpur . 

¥ 

. 13 

6 . Jainu . 

. 

. 11 


72 (Hiigel), 



4. Madhop6b 

5. Train Fobt 


6. Basaoli 


6 6 

- 31 0 


15 0 

- 46 0 


12 0 

- 58 0 


A large place on left bank of the Kavf ; supplies 
and water plentiful; country level, open, and 
well-cultivated ; road unmetalled, but good. 

A large village ; supplies procurable after due 
notice; water plentiful ; road very fair: cross 
Ravi by ferry. 

An important town in the province of Jamri, 
situated on the right bank of the Ravi, one long 
march or two ordinary marches, south west of 
Dalhousie, and 9 marches, or about 95 miles. 


north-east of Amritsar, by way of Gurdaspur, Pathankot, and Madhopdr, crossing the river 
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by ferry below Tkain fort. The ferry at Basaolf is frequently impracticable when the river 
is in flood. 

Supplies and water abundant; encamp at a tank near the fort; road fair and fit for 
camels. 

There are three strong places in Basaoli, which are all situated towards the north-east 
end of the town, vis,, an old fort now used as a treasury, the palace, and the fort of Devi 
Kala, built on the site of an old Hindu temple. 

The old fort, which is situated dose to the town, is perched on the top of a limestone 
cone which rises to a height of about 75 feet from the surrounding plain; it is a small 
masonry building, about 60 feet square, with a bastion at each corner and a dry well in the 
middle of the enclosure. The walls are cracked and rotten, and it has no armament, being 
used only as a treasury. 

The palace, which stands a little to the north, on the other side of a large tank, is an old 
square building contained by very high walls which seem fast decaying. It is at present 
occupied as a residence by the widowed rani of Kalian Pal, raja of Belaor. 

The Devi Kala is a masonry building, seemingly in good repair. It occupies the crest 
of the ridge, which runs almost, parallel to the town on the north-east, at the distance of 
about half a mile rising to a height of about 300 feet above the level of the town. The sides 
of the ridge are steep and abrupt, and covered with scrub jungle; the fort occupies the highest 
point of the crest just before it drops down into the Kavi. 

There is a path which leads up to the fort from the direction of the palace, which must be 
very steep; it could, however, be easily approached from the north-west along the ridge. 

The form of the work appears to be an irregular square, with demi-bastions at intervals, 
and a large bastion at the south-east corner, facing the town and river; the walk, which are 
loop-holea, seem to be about 40 feet high. The fort is said to be armed with three guns, with 
a garrison of about fifty men, and to have a spring just outside the walk in addition to the 
usual tank inside. This fort is also sometimes used as a prison. 

From Basaoli it is two easy marches to Daihousie. 

7. PfiT> . . 13 0 Leaving Basaoli, the path crosses the low hare 

- 71 0 ridges to the north-west, and passes through the 

scattered village of Bain, whence the path 
' ascends the Buimah ridge by a steep paved 

road and descends to the Jitair stream (a torrent which dries in summer); path crosses 
the bed of the main stream and follows up a branch for some little way; it then 
asconds gradually by paved road to the scattered hamlet of Saman ; the path, which is 
here unmade but level, lies through the fields to the northernmost portion of the village, 
which is called Jasrota, whence it slopes down the side of the hill to the Chi], a torrent 
of clear cold water about 2 feet deep and 20 broad, which is crossed by stepping stones ; 
the track is here not well defined, and the path is rough and stony ; it follows the course 
* of the stream for some way, then ascends the hill by a somewhat, steep, paved path to small 
village of Lar, and continues ascent of hill by paved path, which is steep in places, then 
descends a short way to small scattered village of Jinrali (a baoli of cool, clear water with 
shady trees by wayside); it then passes through the fields, and is tolerably smooth and 
level, crosses dry bed of torrent and ascends some little distance to the small village of Pud, 
situated at the foot of the higher range of hills. Supplies are with difficulty obtainable, and 
in the dry season water must be brought from some distance. Level space for encamping 
limited. 

(Time occupied in walking, 4h. 15 in.). 

The descent to the Cbil stream and path up its bank is very rough and difficult for, 
cattle ; ponies should be sent round from Jasrota through the village of Dodla to the eaBt7 
rejoining the regular path at inrali; this detour adds about two miles to the march ; this 
path is also rough, but not so difficult as at, places on the regular track. From Pdd there 
is said to be a path leading directly to Daihousie which crosses the Ravi near the village of 
Salo (by a rope-bridge wkeu in flood ?); the distance may be 18 miles. 
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8 . Bani . . 11 0 Leaving Pud, the path, which is at first rather 

- 82 0 steep and ill-defined, ascends the spur immediate¬ 
ly in front, and is then tolerably level along 
the side of the hill to a rill of water near some 
huts called Kot. (On the other side of the valley, which is drained by the Chil stream, are 
some scattered habitations with patches of cultivation, comprising the villages of Bekker, 
Silo, and Kuchin.) 

Leaving the Kot stream, the road, which is now paved, is steep, passing one or two had 
places to a fine clear stream ; another is passed a short distance further on, and also a baoli, 
before reaching the top of the Banjil Gali. The hill is quite bare, except near the top, 
where the path is shaded by forest of oak and rhododendron. The summit is smooth 
and level; on it is a small wooden temple called the Issur Nag, embellished with some 
rough carvings; it is well shaded, and forms a convenient resting place; water is procur¬ 
able at some little distance from the road. On each side of the pass rise high hills; that 
to the right (east) is called Chirrion, that on the left (west) Rdmratchan. 

Leaving Banjil Gali, the path, which is unmade and very steep, descends the side of the 
hill through forest to the Sat Sur; the first of these streams is reached in about 25 minutes 
from the summit. After passing the streams the path emerges from the forest and creeps 
along the bare side of the precipitous mountain, descending gradually to a hut, where water is 
procurable. This part of the road is rough and stony, and in places very narrow and 
dangerous for cattle ; ponies must be sent round from the summit of the Banjil Gali by the 
Dibbro path, rejoining tho main path at this dhavmsala. Leaving the dharmsala, the path 
makes a steep descent by a paved road to a small stream, soon after passing which 
the direct footpath leaves the paved road and drops down to the bed of the Siowa, and after 
keeping for a short distance along the right bank, it crosses tbe river by a temporary wooden 
bridge below the village of Sertal. The bridge, which is of the tangeri description, consists 
of two spans of ahout 30 feet and 12 foet respectively. During the melting of the snows, 
tbe Siowa is a deep and impetuous torrent, and is not fordable at this spot, but fords are said 
to exist above and below tbe bridge. (This portion of the road is impassable for cattle, 
which must be sent round by the upper road through the village of Bealcnn, crossing the Kad 
stream by a bridge and keeping along tho right bunk of the Siowa, rejoining the main path 
by the bridge at Bani). Leaving tho river, the path ascends the valley through the fields of 
Sertal, which extend a considerable distance; it then drops down towards the stream, 
and keeping along the side of the hill above, it descends to its banks at Bani, which is 
a small village situated in the narrow valley. Some supplies are procurable, and there is 
ample space and shade for encamping below tbe bridge on the bauk of the Siowa. 

K (Time occupied in walking, 5 h, 10 w.). 

9. Sebtal Make . 12 0 Leaving Bani, path rises through the fields to 

-- 94 0 the small village of Sind; it then continues 

along the side of the hill making a steep de¬ 
scent to the Bolak stream, which is crossed by 
a substantial timber bridge, having a span of about 45 feet; it then ascends the hill side, and, 
passes hamlet of Buddiraand on to Aso; path then drops down to the Siowa and is stony and 
rough, crossing the Bairo stream (fordable) by a temporary bridge, and passes through the 
fields to tbe hamlet of Drabble, leaving which it follows tbe left bank of the Siowa, crossing 
the river at the village of Ekail by a bridge of three timbers without balustrades, having a 
span of about 70 feet. Leaving Ekail, path makes short and steep ascent to the village of 
Chandal, and again descends to the l ight bank of the Siowa, and is rough and stony in places ; 
it crosses the Saon stream, and a little further on another and smaller stream, and makes a 
short and deep ascent to the sloping fields below Luang, (Ponies cannot traverse the direct 
path between Bani and Loang, but must cross to the right bank of the Siowa by the Bani 
bridge and proceed over tbe hill by way of Banskor and Dar.) 

Leaving Loaug, the path is smooth and level to Kurwa Sarkdri Bagh, where there aro 
a few houses and some cultivation ; it then descends and crosses a branch of the Siowa by 
a planked timber bridge, about 6 feet wide and 75 feet span; path then turns up tbe hill to 
the east, making a short, steep ascent to the village of Cbucbli (six houses), and continues along 
above right bank of the stream until it meetB a spur jutting out towards the east, whioh 
narrows the valley to a rocky gorge, through which the Siowa rushes; the path climbs the 
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face of this spur, and is steep but not very rough ; the top is reached in half an honr, and 
about ten minutes further on a stream; path then slopes down side of bill to bank of Siowa, 
where it becomes rough and stony, with one or two difficult places ; it then debouches from 
the defile on to the Serial Marg, an open grassy down enclosed by pine-clad mountains : the 
marg stretches north-west and south-east, and is about 2 miles long, with an average breadth 
of about half a mile, widening towards the northern extremity; a few Gujacs' huts are 
scattered about. The Siowa stream flows through the plain, receiving numerous rills from 
the mountain sides. The usual encamping ground is by a Gujar’s hut near some trees 
towards the north end of the valley. During the summer months there is generally a banid's 
shop here, where a precarious supply of grain in very small quantities may be obtained. 
This is a somewhat long march, but is not very difficult, and the scenery of the latter half 
at least is wild and grand. Ponies can follow the main path from Loang without much diffi¬ 
culty. This march can be conveniently divided by stopping at Loang, whero supplies may 
he obtained. 

(Time occupied in walking, 5 h. 50 m.). 

10. BadkawXb . . 13 0 Leaving the camping ground, the path rises 

(5,427 ft.) - 107 0 gradually through the grassy marg and ping 

forest; it is nowhere steep, and a pony may be 
ridden; numerous patches of snow are crossed 
(22nd May), and the top is reached about 4 miles from camp. The summit of the pass is 
a narrow ridge between lofty mountains, the Sdnbai to the east and the Kuplds to the west; 
to the north there is a fine view of the snowy range. The descent on the north side is Bteeper 
than the ascent; the path follows the suowy bed of a stream, and crosses the Shama nadi 
(fordable) by the trunk of a tree; here there is a long hut for the convenience of travellers; 
the path then descends gradually through a shady glen to the Haluni stream, which is 
crossed by a substantial timber bridge, about 4 feet wide and 50 feet spau; it then passes 
through a patch of cultivation, and on above the right bank of the stream to the small 
village of Bast.i, leaving which it continues to descend above the right bank of the Halfini, 
passing the Nalti bridge, which crosses the stream below the village, after which it leaves the 
bank of the river and turns down through the fields to the village of Sartangal, where the 
Haluni stream has to be crossed below the village; there is now no bridge, but foot passengers 
can cross by a series of planks; ponies must continue down the right bank of the stroam 
to the village of Monda, where there is a bridge. Having crossed the stream below Sar¬ 
tangal, the path follows the west side of a wide cultivated valley bare of trees, and passes the 
village of Sungili and continues through the fields to Badrawttr. 

A small town and fort. Supplies and water plentiful. 

(Time occupied in walking, 5 h. 25 m.). 

The town is commanded from the west by a fort standing on a hill about 300 feet high ; 
it is a large square building, with bastions at each corner, chiefly built of large blocks of slate 
clay, that hardens by long exposure to the sun and air; it is found in the vicinity ; the walls 
are loop-holed for musketry, and the fort is said to mount four guns, and to have a garrison 
of fifty men. The position is commanded by superior heights within easy range from the 
south and west. 

At Badrawdr the route to Srinagar vid Brari Bal Pass branches off. A route from Chdmba 
also debouches at Badrawar. 

11. Jaora . . 17 0 A small village; supplies scarce; water pro* 

- 124 0 curable; country mountainous, with beautiful 

scenery; road very fair; cross over a small hill 
on leaving Badrawdr to the village of Cbintur; 
thon along ascent of a hill along the ridge of which the road runs for a considerable distance. 
A similar descent on other side. Road by Siwardbar in summer; another by Jagud. 

12. Joshni . . 14 0 A small village; supplies scarce; water procur- 

- 138 0 able; country at first well wooded, afterwards 

bare hills, with the Cbendb flowing below; road 
difficult in places; nala bridged. 

13. Kishtwab . . 15 0 A small town and fort situated on an elevated 

———- 163 0 plateau near the confluence of the Cbendb and 

Maru Wardwdn rivers. Supplies of all sorts 
plentiful. The plain in which the town is 
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Route No. 94 —continued. 


situated (5,300 feet) is about 4 miles from north to south and 2 miles across: it is undulat¬ 
ing. Everywhere cultivated and dotted with villages; it is bounded on the north and east 
by mountains, and ou the west by a deep ravine, the eastern hank of which is formed by 
lofty rocky mountains. A ravine bounds the plateau on the south. The town is dirty and" 
dilapidated, has a bazar and shops, and about 200 houses. The old fort is manned by about 
30 sepoys. The inhabitants are more than half Kashmiris, the rest Hindus. Climate 
warmer than Badrawsjr, less rain and snow-fall. The road from Joshni difficult and in places 
narrow, following windings of CbenSb. 

At Kishtwar there is a route up the Mara Wardwdo valley to Petgam and Inshin (Route 
No,32), and a road from Simla via the Botang Pass, Tandi, Kilar, and GulSbgarh debouches 
here. 


14. Moohal MaidIn | 16 0 | I A small village; coolies and supplies obtainable; 

169 0 I road difficult in places; on leaving Kishtwar 
there is a stifi' descent down a paved way for 
about half a mile to the Chenftb, which runs 
here in a deep, narrow channel between high perpendicular rocks; it is crossed by a swing¬ 
ing rope-bridge. The remains of an old wooden bridge are visible. One mile further on 
the Maru Wardwan is crossed by a similar bridge; the road thence proceeds along its 
right bank for about a mile, and then ascends another stream for about 4 miles, making at 
length a steep descent to camp. Laden coolies can cross the bridges, but not ponies or 
mules. 

16. 9inof6b 


16. Wankbingi 


17. Wangam 


18. Islamabad 



0 


There are about eight houses here, but no slip- 
piles can be depended upon; water plentiful ; 
[ country well wooded ; road very fair for foot 
passengers, but difficult for ladon animals- 
j A few huts under the pass; supplies scarce; 
I water procurable; country mountainous ; famous 
pasture land but, no cultivation ; a steep pull 
up to the top of the Marbal Pass (11,570 feet) 
(5 miles from Singpui'), with a similar descent on the other side. Snow lies on the pass till 
very late in the season, 

A village ; supplies scarce ; water plentiful; 
country tolerably levpl; road very fair. Pass 
Lower at 4 miles and tiohoou at 7 miles, then 

[ cross two streams. 

A good-sized town: supplies and water ahun- 
dant; country level, open, and well-cultivated; 
road good ; oross the first nala at Biddur at 3, 
[ Sagam at 5 ; the second nalci at 7j ; the third 
at Hottra at 9f, and pass near Bingh at 12 miles; hero the Shahabid road joins in; the 
Jbelum is crossed at Islamabad ; some of the streams are difficult after heavy rain. Islam¬ 
abad is situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, which is here about 80 yards wide, and 
runs with a gentle current; it is navigable as far as Baramula, the north-west end of the 
valley (see Route No. 27). Hence to Petgam (Route No. 29), to Armn&th (Route No. 26), 
to Inshin (Route No. 28), to Surd ( Route No. 75), to Surplirilr (Route No. 74}. 



210 0 


0 


19. AwabtipDr 

20. Srinagar . 

Total 


17 

0 

18 

0 

... 


244 0 
202 0 


See Route No 52. 

This part of the journey is generally per¬ 
formed by boat. 


The route by the Marbal Pass is more generally called Singpur; the descent on the 
Kashmir side is very good from the top of the ridge, and laden ponies could with ease be 
taken down it; but on the Kishtwtfr side the ascent is very difficult for cattle. But very few 
ponies are taken by this route, as the only way of getting them across the Maru Wardw4n 
and Chandra BhtCga rivers is by swimming, and both are at all seasons very difficult rivers 
to cross in this manner, specially the Maru Wavdwtfn ; wheu iu flood it would be au impossibi- 
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Route No. 24 —concluded. 

lity. The Marbal Pass is generally closed about the end of October, and remains so until about 
the end of January. Fuel is obtainable at the top of the pass, but no water.—( Batu — 
Montgomerie — Allgood.) 


ROUTE No. 25. 

Gurdaspur to Srinagar (by pathank6t, basaoli, badrawIr, and the 

BRARI BAL PASS.) 

Also by the Peristan Valley and Nandmarg Pats. 



Distance 

Ilf M1LB0. 


Stage or halting-place. 

i Interne- 
diate. 

Total. 

jpJ 

Description, Ao. 

GubpaspAb to Bapba- 
wAr. 


107 0 

See Route No. 24. 

11. Kallaw 

11 0 

118 0 

Leaving BadrawSr the path lies down the open 
valley, which is everywhere terraced into Holds, 
strewn with huge boulders : the cultivation ex- 
tends up the slopes on the west side of the val- 


ley, but to the east the mountains are for the most part rocky and precipitous. The path crossos 
the Hayl stream (fordable) at the village of Kotli. (Bolow Kotli there is a bridge across the 
Neru river, which is traversed by the road leading to Kishtwdr); a little further on the 
Korneri stream is crossed by a wooden bridge at the village of Udrana j the banks are steep; 
the road them lies through the village of Gata (Nerd bridged below the village), and then 
crosses a small stream below the village of Sarana, and passing a temple on the banks of 
the Nerd crosses the Karoti Kad (fordable) by ft bridge, just beyond which on the roadside 
there is a baoli shaded by a ehunar tree; the path then dips down once or twice to the hanks 
of the Nerd, and crosses a small stream by bridge or ford just below the village of Dranga 
(bridge over the Neni) ; it then continues along the left bank of the river, passing under the 
village of Chonda and on to Niota, and then to the hamlet of Sare (the most direct road be¬ 
tween Badrawdr and Doda is said to cross the river at this point ; a large tree serves tbo 
purpose of a bridge); the path then rises to Kalian, which is situated on the top of the spur 
above the left bank of the Nerd near the junction of the Bin Kad. Supplies procurable ; 
water scarce ; that for drinking must be brought from the Bin Kad stream, which flows at 
some distance below the village. 

A small baraddri and space for encamping. (Time occupied in walking, 3 h. 50 m.). 

12. Doda . . 12 0 Leaving Kalian, path descends through fields 

- 130 0 to the Bin Kad, which is crossed by a wooden 

• bridge about 4 feet wide and 45 feet span, and 

continues to descend through fields to the small 
village of Bliala, soon after leaving which the path strikes the side of the hill above the Neni 
and follows along the left bank, passing Ber&rfi, to the small village of Malna, from which it 
descends to the bank of the river (Berdrd bridge); it shortly passes the village of Porand, 
and rises up along the steep bank of the river to Nail Dangri ; here and there the ascent is 
rough ; soon after leaving this village the road bifurcates, the left branch leading to the 
village of Kalian, and along the left bank of the Chandra Bhdga, the path to the right de¬ 
scends the hill to the rope suspension bridge which crosses the Chandra Bhaga. (The pass¬ 
age of the bridge occupies some little time.) The asceut from the river to the fort, which 
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Route No. 25 —continued. 

is situated at the edge of the plateau, is rather steep ; there is a baoli and a ohunar tree near 
the top. The small town of Doda lies about 600 yards beyond the fort. 

The usual encamping ground is in the Sarkdri Bagh, a well-shaded garden just to the 
west of the fort. Supplies aud water abundant. It is advisable to have coolies for the bag¬ 
gage in waiting on the right bank of the river; the stage is understood to be from Kalian to 
the left bank of the river, and much time is saved by making this arrangemeut. Ponies 
cannot be eouveyed aoross the Chandra Bhffga, and must be sent round by the Rdmband 
bridge and into Kashmir by the Banibdl Pass. 

(Time occnpied in walking, 4 h. 36 m.). 


From Doda there are two routes to Ramband, See Route No. 52. 


1. To Kasht Ghab . 

Eos. 

7 

Cross the Lidar IChol by (kadal) bridge at Ganiki. 

2. Chachata . 

6 

A village of fifteen houses (Hindds). 

8. Rajghab 

5 

A village of ten houses (Hindus). 

4. Jat Gali 

6 

A village of four houses. 

6. Ramband . 

6 

A village on the right bank of the Chandra Blnfga, lying 

6 Mabches : Total, . 

29 

on the high road betweon Jamu and Kashmir, by the 
Banihal Pass. 

This is the upper and longer road, but is kept in repair and is said to be easier than 

the lower road. 

Or 

Eos. 


1. To Mandol 

7 

Cross tbe Lidar Khol by (kadal) bridge at Ganiki. 

2. Kundi 

6 

A village of ten bouses (Hindds). 

3. BImband . 

8 

Bridge over tbe Chandra Bbaga. 

3 Mabches : Total . 

21 



By tbe lower road following the hank of the Chandra Blitfga; though shorter, it is said 
to be much roughor aud more difficult than the upper road.—[FVow native information.'] 

Leaving the camping ground in the Sarkdri 
Bagh, the road passes up through the bazfir and 
turns to the west, rising along tbe steep side of a 
bare hill and crossing a rill called tbe Nali 
Marf, continues to rise along the side of the hill, passes below the village of Phorwan, on 
to the Krule Pani, a small stream fringed with trees ; it then passes through tbe hamlet of 
Nashila, soon after which tbe path crosses tbe Koteri Gad, a small stream, and lies up a 
rough stony ascent to tho village of Shiia. After passing Shua, the path is either level or a 
gentle descent; it crosses a landslip to tbe village of Mankan, and passes betweon the villages 
of Kanal to the oast aud Ladrian to tbe west, on to Matmal and through Zagae, just beyond 
which is a spring of water ; the path then descends to tbe village of Bagu. Supplies and 
water procurable ; space for encamping limited. 

(Time occupied in walking, 3 b. 35 m.). 
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Route No. 25 —continued. 

Leaving Bagu, the path, which lies up the valley 
14. Gat ... 9 of the Lidar Khol, descends through the field 

-147 and passes above the village of Karoti (beneath 

which the Lidar Khol is bridged); from this 
point two paths may he taken ; the lower one, following the bank of the stream, is easier but 
longer (it rejoins just beyond the village of Punnir); following the upper and most direct 
path, it passes through a patch of holly jungle down to a stream which is crossed by a rough 
bridge and over one or two difficult places to the village of Punnir; the valley now narrows 
considerably, the road passes on to Kai ( four houses, Hindus), and then crosses two small 
streams ; the path then rises, crossing a stream in a ravine fringed with trees; path continues 
to climb the bare side of the hill, and crossing a small stream enters the village, of Beydn 
(three houses, Hindds), leaving which it continues to ascend the side of the hill, passing down to 
a ravine and crossing a stream (difficult when in flood) passes above Bimmun ; path.continues 
to rise crossing two small streams, and passes through the fields to Manzami, leaving which 
it follows the side of a grassy hill, and is almost level, or with slight fall; it then descends 
through cedar and pine forest to the eastern branch of the Lidar Khol, and follows the left 
bank, which is almost level, to the village of Gay, where there is a wooden bridge. 

There is grass and shade for encamping on the left bank of the river, just abovo the 
bridge. Some supplies are obtainable. 

(Time occupied in walking, 4h. 25 m.) 

From Gay the direct road into Kashmir lies 

16. Fbom Gay to 20 over the Brari Bal Pass ; the distance to the 

Choan (2 mabches) -167 village of Choan, in the Shahabad valley, is 

vid Bbabi Dal Pass about 20 miles, divided into two stages. Tho 

following particulars are from native information 

From Gay, steep ascent to the village of Lagmnr, on the top of the ridge, 1 kos ; Lagmar 
along the ridge to village of Borkan, 1 kos. 

Borkan to Saponi (some shepherds’ huts and trees), 3 kos. 

Saponi to Murchibal (trees on both sides of path), i kos. 

Murchibal ascends to Poshamuttu, { kos (a spring to the right of path). 

Poshamuttu to Langbuz, 1 kos. 

Langbuz to Kai Panchal, 2 kos, rough ascont. 

Kai Panchal to Brari Bal (a pool), 1 kos of rough road. (From Brari Bal to Harpat Talao 
in the Bring pargana is 6 kos.) 

Brari Bal to Takrdbutton, zig zag ascent, 1 kos, 

Takrdbutton ascent to Guruaji, 1 kos. 

Gurnaji to Guggean (shepherds’ huts and pool), 3$ kos, ascent. 

Guggean to Pantar (a stream), 1 kos, ascent. 

Pantar to Choan village, 3 kos. 

17. Vebnag . . 9 See below. 

-176 

21. Sbinaoab (fottb 62 See Route No. 44. 

MABCHES.)--~- 

Total . . 228 

Early in the season, before the Brari Bal pass becomes practicable, i tis necessary to tak* 
the following route by the Perhtan valloy and Nandmarg pass, involving a considerable 
detour :—• 

15. Fbom Gat to 8 147 Leaving the camping ground on the left hank 

KoUNDA Camp - 155 of the stream, the road lies ever the bridge 

through the village of Gay, climbing the fate 
of the hill by a steep zig-zag path; on gaining 
the top, the village of Lagmar is passed to the west, and the path turns north along the top 
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Route No. 85 —continued. 

of the ridge, and leaving the path leading towards Borkan and theBrari Bal pass, drops down 
the side of the hill towards the north-west, passing by the fields of Juddu (one house) and 
through cedar forest; on reaching the stream (the middle of the three principal head waters 
of the Lidar Ivhol) it is crossed by a fallen tree below the fields of Sarus (one house), and 
the path tarns south-west, and after a short ascent keeps along the side of a grassy hill, 
and is mostly level, crossing a stream before reaching the village of Gameri (four houses); it 
then passes oil to Zurtund (three houses), leaving which it crosses a small stream ; the path then 
makes a short ascent over a spur, and having crossed two inferior ridges, passes through the 
fields to Malan, just beyond which, on the road Bide, is a baoli and shady cedar forest. 
(Between Laguiar and Malftn there is said to be a more direct path than that here described, 
hut rougher and steeper). The path then crosses the spur, taking the right hand road (the 
left is said to lead to Potan, one house), and descends to the village of Kounda (five shepherds’ 
huts and some cultivation), and crosses the throe streams called Kound (one of the head 
waters of the Lidar Ifhol), just at their junction, and following the western brunch passes 
through the forest to some cattle-sheds, just beyond which will be found the most convenient 
spot for encamping. Fuel and water abundant; no supplies. 

(Time ocoupied in walking, 3 h. 10 m.). 

16. Senibutti . . 8 Leaving Kounda camp the path follows the bed 

.— 163 of the torrent by its left bank in a westerly 

direction for a short distauce j it then cross¬ 
es and ascends the side of the hill through 
forest towards south, and shortly drops down again to the bed of the stream, now (31»t 
May) covered with snow ; the ascent up this drift is very steep_ and slippery. On nearing 
the top the path again turns towards the south, uutil the snmmit of the Hinjan Dhar Pass 
is reached. This pass is open from about tho beginning of April until the end of November. 
The top is narrow, rocky, and bare of trees. It affords an extended view, especially in an 
easterly direction, embracing the lofty peaks of the Brama mountains on the borders of 
Zanksir. (From the top of the Hinjan Dhar Pass there is said to be a path to Ramband, 
which may be reached in two ordinary marches, halting midway at tho small village of 
Ganhot.) After crossing the pass, the path follows the ridge in a westerly direction, and 
then drops down over numerous patches of snow to north-west, passing some shepherds’ huts 
and entering the forest, through which it descends rapidly, but is not very steep until it 
reaches the Btream below, which is crossed to the right bank (there is no bridge, and wheu 
in flood it is rather a difficult operation crossing by means of drift trees) ; continues for 
a short distance down the bod of the torrent, and then crosses to the left bank by a small 
(tangeri) bridge j it is then almost level through the forest, rounding the spur; the village of 
Chantban is passed above the opposite bank ; the path then descends and debouches from 
the forest at the village of Chiuli, aud passes down through the fields to the Peristan stream, 
which is crossed by a (kadal) bridge; a little higher up the stream there is a ford by which 
some distance may be saved j at the spot where the bridge crosses the stream the banks 
are high, especially that on the right hand. 

The ascent to the village of Senibutti is rather steep, There is no encamping ground 
near the village, but a place may be found iu the bed of the ravine below the west side of 
the village ; it is, however, confined, and wants shade. Some few supplies may be obtained i 
water from torrent. 

(Time occupied in walking, 4 h. 10 m.). 

17. Basu . . 7 Leaving the camp in bed of torrent, path makes 

———— 170 steep ascent due west through the hamlet of 

H4!an to small village of Peristan, which is on 
the crest of the spur, whence it turns north, 
following the ridge for some distance, making a very gradual ascent, and turning the crest of 
the bare rocky hill by its west side; the path becomes almost level, making a short ascent to 
cross the spur below the Gujar village or Gagali, which is just above the north-east; it 
then makes a short, steep descent through a cedar forest, ciossing a rill in which there is 
sometimes water, and continuing in a westerly direction along the bare side of the hill, the 
path being almost level; it then crosses the hill top and descends through the forest in a 
north-westerly direction, and is mostly steep and slipperj until it crosses a small stream at 
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Us junction with the Stinfieri or Pogal uadi; it then crosses the latter stream by ford to 
the right bank below the village of Maligam ; path then ascends above right bank of stream 
and is in places steep and rocky; the valley here becomes very narrow, both sides being 
more or less clothed with forest; it then reaches a Gujar’s hut and clearing called Basu 
or Borson, situated on the bank of the Macbni Sar, a stream which is said to flow from a 
tarn on the mountain to the north-west ; the stream is crossed by a bridge, and just above 
its left bank is a limited space available for pitching a tent. Water and fuel abuudant ; 
no supplies. 

(Time occupied in walking, 8 h, 10 m.). 

18. Choan . . 12 0 Leaving Basu, the path lies above the right 

—— 182 0 bank of the stream along the side of the bare 
hill; the ascent is at first gradual, hut after- 
wards gets steeper as it climbs a spur covered, 
with stunted trees; the last part of the ascent is up the bare and rocky face of the hill. The 
top of the Nandmarg Pass is level for the distance of 300 or 400 yards, and haB higher eleva¬ 
tions on either side. Leaving the summit, the path descends the face of the hill, and along 
the top of a bare ridge, and is not at first steep ; it then enters the forest and continues de¬ 
scending the spur, which becomes very steep until reaching the junction of the two streams 
which drain its either side; crossing these streams, the path follows above the right bank, 
and again enters the forest from which it had emerged on reaching the streams. The descent 
is now gradual, but in places rough and stony ; the path then follows sometimes the right 
bank .and sometimes the left bank of the stream, passing one or two shepherds’ huts. It 
then rounds the spur and proceeds in a north-westerly direction above the left bank of the 
Sendrdn (this part of the road is smooth and level), to the small Gujar village of Hiugpura, 
which spreads itself for a considerable distance on both sides of the river, which is spanned in 
places by temporary bridges. Path crosses one of these below llingpura, and continues 
along the right bank of the river ; after leaving Hingpura the valley becomes very narrow, 
opening out again on reaching Choan, where the road by the Brari Bal Pass is rejoined. 

The village extends for a considerable distance; the usual camping ground is at the north¬ 
west extremity on the bank of the stream. Supplies scarce. This is a fatiguing stage, and, 
until late in the season, much snow has to be crossed. 

(Time occupied in walking, 6 b. 30 m.). 

19, VeBnXg ..90 I Leaving Choan, path is smooth and almost level, 

. 1910 with slight descent, lying through the rice-fields 

on the banks of the Sandrau. Passing below 
Akarbar or Yeehabar it reaches the village of 
Goas, where it is usually advisable to cross to the left bank, the path on that sido being the 
drier; by the left bank the path lies through the village of Kammar, and a little further 
on crosses back to the right bank of the river below the village of Hiwar (path leading into 
Bring valley); it then leaves the village of Kut on the right hand and re-crosses to left bank 
at the village of Tamman, and passes on to Saogund, crossing the Halan stream by a rough 
bridge, and passes through Naogara, from whence the path is undulating aloDg the foot of 
the spurs to VerntEg. 

A large village and celebrated spring; a baraddri, and ample space for encamping ; sup. 
plies plentiful. 

(Time occupied in walking, 3 h.). 

(See Route No. 44) 

... The routes entering Kashmir by the Brari Bal 
and Nandmarg Passes are only practicable for 
243 0 foot passengers in May and June.— (Bates,) 
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ROUTE No. 25 (a). 

Hispah to Nagar (vid the Nagar River). 
Authority . —Ahmad Ali Khan (1889). 


Stage or halting-place. 


Junction op roadb 


Distakob IN MlLBS. 


Inter¬ 

mediate. 


Total. 


Description, &c. 


This junctio n, already described in Route 44 (b). is 
4 miles and 6 furlongs from Hispar Route 44 (b), and 
2i miles from Buapuch Harai, Route 44 (b), and all 
distances here given are measured from this point. 
One mile and 2 furlongs from this the road desconds the face of the bill and runs along the bank 
of the Nagar river, which is here 100 feet broad and 4 feet deep, the current very rapid The 
banks on the left are 20 feet, and those on the right 60 feet high. On hath sides of the river 
there is a small patch of reed jungle. 2 furlongs further the road is often blocked by large land¬ 
slips. 4 i miles from the junction the road crosses a Btream with banks of 50 feet, the fording being 
difficult, and from here runs along the banks of the river and is very rough and rugged. 31 miles 
from the junction again crosses a large stream. This portion of the road is very difBonlt for men 
with loads, 61 miles there are the remnants of a wooden bridge, over which the road used to 
run to the right bank of the stream. 1 a mile beyond, the road is cut out of the rocky face of 
the hill, and the passage of this portion is extremely difficult and dangerous. At 81 miles tho 
road leaves the stream and ascends the face of the hill, and 2 furlongs further is the halting place 
of Hura Harai, the ascent being 660 foot. 

1. Hub a Habai 


with willow trees. 


8 6 


8 6 


This place contains a small hamlet occnpiod by 
shepherds, with about 3 acres of cultivation. There 
I area few largo walnut trees, also a large spring of good 
water. The hill-side to the stream below is covered 
This place would afford an encampment for 2,000 men. Height above sea level 


9,800 feet. The road from here ascends 1,900 feet in 3 miles to the kotal, 11,400 feet above sea 
level; it then descends 1,250 feet to Taga Pari, the descent being difficult. The distance from Hura 
Harai to Taga Pari is 4 miles: this latter place has already been described in Route No. , from 
I I | Nagar tc Hispar. 

2. Taga Pari . . I 4-0 | 12-6 


ROUTE No. 25 {b). 

HUNZA TO C.HALT. 


Stage or halting-place. 

Distance in MiiiBS. 

Description, &c» 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

Total. 

Hunza . 

of 200 feet, stands the 

; fort of J 

Haidarabai 

li mile from here the road crosses a Btream whoso 
hanks are 200 feet high; the road is good, and the ford 
easy, the water being shallow. 2i miles from Hunza, 
on the right of the road, and 1 furlong off it, ou a hill 
3, containing 200 houseB within its walls, and i mile 


further on, on the left of the road, ou a mound Btands another fort, called Chumarkan, containing 
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60 houses. One furlong further the rond crosses a stream whose banks are 100 feet in height; the 
ford and road are good. 3i miles from Hunza, on the left of the road, Dorknn village is situated, 
containing 160 houses. 4 miles and 3 furlongs from Hunza, on the left of the road and below 
it, is the fort of Aliabad, containing 300 houses and a polo ground. From Hunza for 5i miles the 
road is good, and passes through cultivation and fruit trees, but from this point descends; 6 miles 
and 2 furlongs from Hunza, on the left of the road, is the village of HnsanaMd. One furlong from 
here the road passes through a gateway and tower 30 feet high, and 100 feet ahead another gate¬ 
way. Up to this the road is good and the descent easy, hut from these gates, on the right of the 
road is a precipice of 400 feet, and from Hunza the road has a stone wall on either Bide, and at the 
second gate mentioned a wall is built across the road on the left up to the bank of the stream, and 
on the right up to the precipice already mentioned. 6 miles and 6 furlongs from Hunza the road 
crosses the Muchiehul stream by a wooden bridge, 160 feet long and 6 feet broad. The banks of 
the stream are 400 feet high ; bevond the bridge the road ascends a steep of 100 feet, and from 
here the road is level. 7 miles 3 furlongs from Hunza the road ascends a steep of 600 feet in 
2 furlongs ; 8 miles from Hunza, on the left of the road, and 6 furlongs distance is the village of 
Murtazabad, within the walls are eighty houses; from here the road enters cultivation. 9 miles and 
1 furlong; from Hunza, on the left of the road, and 1 furlong distant is the fort of Miridas, con¬ 
taining eility houses. From here the road leaves the cultivation and becomes rough and rugged, the 
river Hunza lying 600 feet below. 10 miles and 6 furlongs from Hunza the road is passable for 
laden horses, but not beyond this point. 12 miles from Hunza the road narrows to a foot, and is 
very steep and rugged, the ascent being equally go. 13 i miles from Hunza the road enters a 
plain and is level for 3 furlongs, bat again ascends the hill-side ; the road is here very bad and only 
fit for led horses. 14J miles from Hunza the road again becomes level and runs through cultiva¬ 
tion, 15i miles from Hunza cross a dry stream, the banks of which are 70 feet high. One fur. 
long further there is a fort on either side, 200 yards distant from the road; the forts are called 
Hini. 

Hini , , 16 C 16 S The northern fort contains 100 houses and the 

southern one 140 houses. The southern fort is 600 
feet square, the walls 20 feet high. Between the two 
forts is a good encamping ground, fit for 600 men; 
provisions and supplies scarce. Height above sea level 7,100 feet. 6 furlongs from here the road 
has a gradual ascent, and i milo further crosses a dry stream, with hanks of 30 feet, aud 5 fur¬ 
longs further another stream, with hanks 200 feet, the crossing being difficult. From here for a 
mile the road is level and then becomes rough and difficult, it being only a foot in width. The 
river Hunza lies 500 feet below the road on the left. 3 miles and 6 furlongs from Hini the road is 
cut out of the precipitous face of the hill, and for a distance of one milo runs along this precipice 
and is extremely dangerous, being only a foot in width. For another 3 miles the road is of a 
similar nature, and great care is necessary. The soil hero contains a large rpiantity of sulphur. 
8 miles from Hini the road is again cut out of solid rock for a distance of 2 furlongs, and then 
becomes level, running through cultivation. 9 miles from Hini on the left of the road is the fort of 
MAyun Font . . 9 0 24 5 Mkyun, containing eighty houses; height above sea level 

6,700 feet. It is built at the junction of the MAyun 
stream and the Hunza river. A high wall connects 
the fort with the steep hill-side on the north; a gate 
leads oat from its walls. The stream flows ISO feet below' the fort w’alls. The road crosses this 
stream by a wooden bridge, 30 feet long. Ouo mile beyond the fort the rond leaves the cultivation 
and then runs along the foot of the hills. At one mile and 2 furlongs it descends 100 feet. 2 
miles and 1 furlong from MAyun there is a plain, aud then the road ascends 600 feet in a distance 
of 6 furlongs. 

From here a road, fit for foot passengers only, branches off following the hanks of the Hunza 
river. The main road here ascends 600 feet in one mile. 4 miles and 2 furlongs from MAyun the 
road crosses a dry stream with banks of 100 feet, and then runs along the bed of a small stream, 
the hanks on either side being 300 feet high ; 4 miles and 6 furlongs the road ascends a pass whose 
height is 8,200 feet, the ascent being 450 feet. The road on the puss is almost level for one mile 
and then descends 900 feet into the stream, in which there is a spring of water. The road now 
crosses a number of streams, and at 9 miles 2 furlongs from MAyun ascends another pass, called 
Budalas, height 7,700 feet. 11 mile further the road descends 1,400; feet this descent is steep and 
had. At lli miles the road passes the village of Budalas, situated on the left bank of the Bar 
stream. This village contains twenty houses ; height uhove sea level 6,400 feet. The road now crosses 
the Bar stream by a rope bridge, 150 feet long, and proceeds along the right bank. From the 
bridge for li mile, the road follows the stream, and at 13 miles 6 furlongs from MAyun enter 
ChALI . , . | 14 0 j 38'5 | cultivation and reaches the fort of Chalt. 
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BOCTES IN KASHMfB AND LAdXk. 


ROUTE No. 86. 

ISLAMABAD TO AMRNATH, 

AND THENCE TO BALTAL IN THE SIND TALLEY. 


Distance ik milks. 


6tage or halting-place. | 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

Total. 

Description, «tc. 

1, Islamabad to 

12 


A village; coolies and supplies procurable: pas* 

Eishmakan 

m 

12 

village and spring of Bawan about a mile below 
temple of Martund; road broad and level. 

2. Palgam 

12 

24 

A long village : scanty supplies; good road 
through forest; almost level: pass Ganeshbal. 


From Palgam there is a route to Pampdr aa follows:— 

1. Aru—10. Hoad lies up the valley of the Lidar; well wooded; camping ground on a 
small turfv shoulder, on the left bank of the ravine in which the Lidar flows. 

2. Liiiarwat-—The path leads up the hill side and crosses the Lidar by an insecure bridge 
some 6 or 6 miles above Aru. At the head of the valley istheGujar encampment ofLidarwat 

3- Camp.—After a long ascent the forest is left behind and valleys are reached in whioh 
vegetation is scanty. Crossing a low, grassy slope and rounding a corner, Tar Sar comes in sight; 
its water is clear and sweet. A steep stony slope leads to the top of the pass. The descent 
is over aslope covered with rocks. Aftev reaching the foot the path crosses a stream, and 
goes along the opposite slope, and across a chaos of boulders till a little knoll is reached, at a 
corner where the valley makes a sharp turn to the westward. After this the road becomes 
had, descending to the Nagbnran stream, which is crossed, andtho camping ground is reached 
in a small meadow by the riverside. It is not possible to ride the whole of this march. 

4. Suttir.—Path ascends gradually to the top of a ridge. Tho descent is steep down 
the Tr41 valley to Srftrir. 

6 . Pampdr.—Cross the ridge whioh bounds the Tial valley on the west; descent rugged 
and tedious. (Younghusband.) 

3 , Chandan- 8 j Encamping ground in forest glade near a stream ; 

waba. -32 no supplies ; road narrow and in places rather 

|rough. 

4. Shisha Nio . 7 Encamping ground in open, grassy valley above 

-- 39 the limit of forest; scanty supply of fuel from 

juniper bushes. 

At about a mile from camp, steep ascent commences; on reaching top, path leaves region 
of forest, and lies along tho grassy mountainside above right bank of the torrent to the 
Shisha Ndg, 6 miles, and passes on to camping ground about s mile beyond. 

6 . Panjtabni . 8 Camping ground as at last stage. About half 

-47 mile from camp commence gradual ascent, 

mile; the descent on the other side is not so 
long, hut steeper, about 6 miles more, or 8 in 
all to encamping ground. A short and easy march; the five streams which have to ba 
crossed aro none of them more than kuee-deep. 

6 . AmbnXth . 3 f I Steep and fatiguing ascent to tho By ro truth 

-— pillar on the top of the spur, lj hour; de- 

Total . 60 j scent to the cave even steeper. 

On their return from the Amrnath oave, the pilgrims descend the narrow valley, follow¬ 
ing the course of the torrent which flows beneath the cave to its junction with the Panjtarni 
streams, from whence they proceed to Palgarn by Asian Margand Tanin, crossing tho pass 
to the north-west of the Sachkach mountain. Both these paths are practicable for ponies. 

Baltal, in the Sind valley, may be reached through the narrow defile traversed by the 
Panjtarni streams; early in the season, when the snow which bridges the stream is firm, this 
can be done without difficulty, but after the snow3 have melted, it is a mutter of great diffi¬ 
culty and some little risk, as there is no path, and the sides of the mountain are bare and 
precipitous. The distance from the confluence of the Amrnath stream to Baltal camping 
ground is about 6 miles. [August 1870,~\ 

(Bates — Montgomerie,) 
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KASHMIR. 


SOUTHS IK 1 KASHMfB AND LAdXk. 


ROUTE No. 27. 

FROST ISLAMABAD TO BARA A! tj LA BY BOAT. 


ITINERARY OF THE NAVIGABLE POHTION OF THE JHELDM BIVEB IN ITS COURSE 
THROUGH THE VALLBY OF KASHMIR. 



7 minutes. Confluence with 
Arpat; banks get some¬ 
what lower; current swift. 
Pushwor village. 


8 minutes. Confluence of 
Bring; stream about 100 
feet wido; current moder¬ 
ate. 

23 minutes. Confluence of 
Sandran. 

Harnag village. 


Mind Kadal Gbdt, on theBawan stream, 
is about a mile from Islamabad; boats 
can only asoend to this point when the 
river is in flood. The stream flows in a 
narrow channel with high banks, which 
are fringed with poplar trees. 


Zeripdr village, which extends for some 
distance. 


Bridge. 


9 minutes. Village of Wuran- 
hal. Ziarat ol'Saiad Sahib. 


4 minutes. Virgdnd village. 

15 minutes. Village of Pazil- 
pur at some little distance 
from the river-bank. On 
the bank a small zidrat 
beneath four fine trees. 


12 minutos. Kandabal, large village on 
both banks of the river, connected by 
wooden bridge of two openings with 
masonry buttresses. Boats do not 
usually ascend beyond this place. 

Lidarmot Gbdt, villago and junction of 
branch of Lidar. Banks, which are 
hare, become lower. 

38 minutes. Junction ofbranoh of Lidar 
and small scattered villago of Adur. 


8 minutes. Gur village, just below 
which junction of the Gur nala, a 
branch of the Lidar. (The three 
branches of the Lidar are small streams 
with but little current). TBh river 
now widens. 

16 minutes. Confluence of nala. 

5 minutes. Village of Garsir. 
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KASHMIR. 


BOUTES IN KASH«ftt AND LADaK. 

Route No. 27 —continued. 



Right Bank. 


10 minutes. Bij^Behara. Bridge. 
Total from Islamabad 2 hours 
35 minutes. 

Fishing village. 


7 minutes. The remains of 
a bridge visible on both 
banks of the river, just 
south of tbeKut Wudar. 

5 minutes. Village of Semi- 
tan. 

12 minutes. Small village of 
Dam Sahib. 

Island. 


6 minutes. Sangnm glidt 
and ferry ; some tine trees 

Khodawain, coufluonee of the 
Sadarmaiinala (combined 
waters of the Veahau and 
Rewbirfra rivers). The 
Jheluui here becomes 
much broader, with an 
average depth of about 8 
feet in floods. 

Karawino village and conflu¬ 
ence of a nala. 

19 minutes. Dogripdr. 

8 minutes, Rutpdra. 


9 minuteB, Rishpur. Sallakoun 

Island. 


Bdgh and fishermen’s huts. 

Island, 

17 minutes. Confluence of 
small nala and village of 
Tokan. 


19 minutes. Larikpdr village 
and ghdt. 


BadshShi Bdgh and part of the town. 


11 minutes, Hamlot of Kithri Teng. 

14 minutes. Pass village of Wagahdm ttt 
foot of the table-land at some distance 
from the river-bank. 


17 minutes, Murhama, a large village 
with fine trees. 

4 minutes. Kehpura, just beyond the 
bend of the river. 


9 minutes. Halamol village and troes. 

6 minutes. Settar. 

Satghar. 

7 minutes. Chujkot village and silk 
filature. 

16 minutes. Watulpdra, 


22 minutes. Confluence of stream from 
the Ti'dl valley. 

Large village of Tsuras and ferry. 


20 minutes. Confluence of stream from 
the Tral valley. 
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KASHMIR. 


BOUTES IN KAflHiifa AND LADXk. 

Route No. 27— continued. 


t 

aj 

H 


Belt Bunk. 


32 minutes. Lundpur. 
Patgampur. 


17 minutes. Gdipur. 
3 miuutes. Witpiir. 


20 minutes. Bandapur at 
confluence of stream. 
Hadjibal. 


Bircr. 

Island. 

Island. 

Island. 


8 minutes. Lilahar. 

7 miuutes. Karkarpur vil¬ 
lage and confluence of toe 
Rdracliu river. 


6 minutes. Confluence of Da- 
mahal nadi. 

0 minutes. Kadhramu ghdt. 

14 minutes. Kaindizal vil- j 
lage and ruined masjid. 


Bbidqe. 


Bight Bank. 


5 minutes. Kainzdl, fishing village. 

20 minutes. Awdutipur and confluence of 
a small nala. 

7 minutes. Jaubyor, a small village and 
ruins of a temple. 


13 minutes. Kanyilddr hamlet. 

Baras; just below the village an old 
chunar tree, beneath which there is 
said to be a Bpring. 


18 minutes. Latapur. 

14 minutes. Huthwor. Between La¬ 
tapur and Huthwor the standstone 
rock vises in some places to a height 
of about 50 feet. 

21 miuutes. Alchi B4gh. 


18 minutes. 

19 minutes. 


Sumbra Btfg village. 
Buch Bdgb. 


13 minutes. Pathil Bagb, from which 
the river makes a sharp turn. 

Gailandar Bdgh. 

7 minutes. Lidharbal garden and the 
foundations of a masjid. 

30 minutes. PamtAb. 

8 hours and 45 minutes from Bij-BehA- 
ra: total 11 hours and SO minutes 
from Islamabad. 

12 minutes. Baraddrf on river-hank. 
Ndnd Sahib-ka-B4gh. 

3 minutes. Ptstari Bal; the saffron ghdt. 

7 minutes. Khdn-ka.B&gb. 
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KASHMIR. Terri torj. 


ROUTES IN KASHMIR AND LADiCs. 


Route No. 37 —continued. 


Left Bank. 

River. 

Right Bank. 


Island. 


Pfra Brigh. 

9 minutes. Sumbrir Brig. 


35 minutes. Saimpur. 

10 minutes. Panduchak at the end of 
tho spur which dips into the river. 
There are tho remains of the stone abut¬ 
ments of a bridge on either bank of the 
river, and also, it is said, of two stone 
piers in the bed of the stream. 

9 minutes. Shalan, govern¬ 
ment stables. 

15 minutes. L&jyen village. 

Island. 

Hubba Ktahon, village and zirirat. The 
spurs from the range approach the 
water’s edge. 

19 minutes, Kabrir BsEgh. 
Batta Hafiz-ka-Brigh. 


8 minutes. Pandrathan. 

63 minutes. Sortung, village 
and zi&rat of Zaire-Maj- 
i-Hrind, shaded by chunars. 
Zandarbal. 


9 minutes. Batwor. 

7 minutes. Padshahi Brigh. 

8 minutes. Vethnar nala. 


11 minutes. Shoprir. 

communicating with the 
Nagat Nambal. 

7 minutes. Small village of 
Koras. 


6 minutes. Itrim Mnnshi Bftgb. 

16 minutes. Tang Brigh. 

5 minutes. Shurui Yar (old liogam 
stone). 

European quarter. 

SfilNAGAB. 

Sher Qarhi. 

Knt-i-Kbol canal. 

Tainkipuv Maballa. 

Amtbi 

Kadal 

Beidge. 

SbinagaB. 20 minutes. 

4 houi's and 29 minutes from Pampur : 
total—15 hours and 49 minutes from 
Islamabad. 

Teont-i-Kol canal. 

Bussunt Brigh. 

Dhrimprir Mnhalla. 



Colonel Beja Singh’s temple ; the cone ia 
covered with metal platos surmounted 
by a gilt pinnacle. 

Ahlamar Maballa. 

Sirdar Attar Singh’s house. 
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ROUTES IN KASBUfa AND T.AdIk. 


Route No. 27 —continued. 


I 


Left Bank, 


River, 


Bight Bank. 


a 

w 

02 

<1 

M 


Ved Sutz Mahalla. 

Zaindar Mahalla. 

Rishi Sahib-ka Mahalla and 
zidrat. 


Deoram Bakshi’s tem 
tal roof. pie- Mc- 

Kowav Pertab Singh’s tem¬ 
ple. An unfinished brick 
building. 

Mih Sahib-ki zidrat. 


Ghdt and wood baz&r. 


Entrance of tho Nao Masjid, 
now used as a granary. 
Sammand Shah’s shop. 


HiBEIBfiLA 

Khan 

Kadal. 


Fateh 

Kadal. 


Zaina 

KaDae. 


Aiei Kadae. 


A dispensary. 


College for Hindds and Mu¬ 
hammadans. 

Khoja Maihidhfn’s house. 
Gannadar-ka Bdgh. 

Thagga Bdba Sahib-ki zidrat 


No Kadae. 


Ganpattiar temple, built by the Wazir 
Pannu. 

Karyar Mahalla. 

Dtwan Hanrindth’s house, anew building 
with some fine wood carving. 

Motasham Kbdn-ka Mahalla. 

Gasyaribal temple. 


(2nd City Bridgo.) 

Pandit Saihaz Trussell’s temple. Metal 
roof. 


Diwan Kirpa-Rdm’s temple; metal plated 
roof with gilt ornaments. 

Mia Lai Uhfn’s house. 

(3rd City Bridge.) 

Syfulla Bdba’s shop. 

Shdh Hamaddn-ki zidrat, with that of hi*, 
son Mir Walli Sahib just above it, and 
the Shah-ka Dewi, a Hindd temple, on 
the lower front. 


(4th City Bridge.) 

Badshah’s tomb surrounded by 
tery. 

College for Hindds. 

Mahardj Ganj bazdr. 


a ceme- 


(5th City Bridge.) 
Wesi Sahib (Saiad 
Mantaki) ki zidrat. 


Muhammad Andn 


Bulbul Sahib (Saiad Abdul Rahmdn) in 
zidrat and masjid, now used as a granary. 
Moktah Shah’s house. 

(6th City Bridge.) 


Rdj Kak’s temple (unfinished), garden and 
house. 
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KASHMIR. 


ROUTES IK KASHMfR AND LADAfC. 


Route No. 27 —continued. 


J Left Bank. Hirer. 

t 

S__ 

Debouche of the Kuth-i-kol 
canal. 

SaFFA 

Kadal. 

Slidh Nidmatdlla-ki ziarat. | 

Confluence of the Dtidh 
Ganga. 

Saiad Sahib-ki zidrat. 

Customs poet under a chunar 
treo on the outskirt of the 
city. 

The Chowtii, a square garden 
enclosed with banks fringed 
with pophiv trees. 1 hour 
and 25 minutes from the 
Amiri kadal. 


12 minutes. Maharij ndla. 

2 minutes. Shalating. 

16 minutes. Mullor, a fine 
chunar. 


Island. 


Island. 


IMwan Gokal Chand’s chak. Island. 
12 minutes. Mujjigond. 

Island. 

43 minutes. Fainsndr or 
Mirapdr. A little below 
the villago a ferry. 

60 minutes. Shadipdv and 
the mouth of tho Noru canal. 

Island. 


Island. 

10 minutes. Shilawat. Chu- 
nar trees and ghat. 


Right Bank. 


Itahma Khant-ka Bdgh. 


(7th City Bridge.) 


Wall! Jan’s house aud garden. 
Malik Sahib-ki zidrat. 


Aowriu or Hindd burning place. 


2 minutes. Shingalpdr and Lashat Cus¬ 
tom House. 

10 minutes. Palapdr and furry. 


Ataan Nambal and confluence of a small 
stream from the Mar canal. 

12 minutes Chouchifikron. Twochunars 
amid a clump of other trees and some 
fakirs’ huts. 

8 minutes. Krisbilal. 

7 u inutes. Bakaspdra. 


7 minutes. TeDgpdr village near Azad 
Shdh’s grove of ulinnars. 


5 minutes. Confluence of the Sind river 
just below which the Narain Bdgh. 

20 minutes. Batpdr, a village on a mound. 

3 minutes. Gurazahum. The ground on 
this bank is broken into mounds and 
depressions. 
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KASHMfR. 



Shaikazu, 
a large in¬ 
habited is¬ 
land. 


20 minutes. Wangpur. 


Some few of the houses and 
shops are situated on this BniDOE. 
bank, where there is also a 
grove of fine cliunar trees. 

10 minutes. Bat Mahdl. 


12 minutes. Komanuk nala. 

2 minutes. Murkundl. 

8 minutes. Fakirpdr. 

10 minutes. Watsakuiidel. A 
ferry. 

23 minutes. Hamchakundl. 

Haj-kuk-zu 

Island. 

25 minutes. Tlajau. A ferry. 

Government stables. 

Zidrat of Shaikh Nurdhfn 
and chunar trees. 

Alam Ndr, a channel skirting 
the Wular lake, by which 
Sopdr may be reached when 
the Jhelum is in flood. 

(This route closes earlier 
than that by the Noru 
canal.) 

Island. 

36 minutes. Batgund. 

20 minutes. Madwan in a 
clump of trees at a little 
distance from the bank. 


7 minutes. Earabdgh. 

Waskur, a village on high ground at some 
distance from the river. 

10 minutes. A small rill from the morass 
below Waskdr Aowb in abreast of the. 
Aha Tang mountain. 

10 minutes. Sumbal ; the village stands 
on the high bank just above the bridge. 


5 minutes. Nayn Nor, a small village 
and clump of trees at the mouth, of the 
canal communicating with the Manas 
bal lake. 

23 minutes Asham. Zidratand chunars 
on river-bank, near which are ,some N 
traces of ruins. 


Kakabor. 


7 minutes. Sodnor village and nala. 


10 minutes. Gholam min yfr nala. 
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ROUTES IK KASHMIR AND LAdIk 


Route No. 27 —concluded. 


I 

Left Bank. 

Elver. 

Right Bank. 


6i 





d 

v-< 

S3 

a 

in 

M 

16 minutes. Gasparim nala. 
The neighbouring village is 
only inhabited during the 
singhara season. In autumn 
and winter numbers of 
grass-cutters establish them¬ 
selves on the banks of the 
river in this neighbourhood. 
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ROUTE No. 28. 


Islamabad to Inshin by the Rail Pawas Pass. 


Btage or halting-place. 

DlSTiirO* Ilf MII.E8. 


Inter* 

mediate. 

Total. 

Description, Ac. 

1. AohidAl . 

c 

6 

A large village; supplies abundant J a good 
road the whole way. 

2. TsebtCba . 

. 

encamping ground. 

8 

"id 

Pass villages of Bandar, Sombrun, Naogam, 
Changas, large village of WattraB, crossing a 
stream by Icdnal bridge en route. Thence to 
Krud and Tserpura. Supplies and water; good. 

3. Timmbban. 

8 j 

'22 

Path leads to Metmu,* crosses the Saogdtn 
stream end ascends ; passes Tingwal, Midepdra' 
and proceeds along the east side of valley 
between Halakw&r and Chiltur to Karpdra and 


thence to Bhimbar: crosses three branches of Arpat by kunnl bridges, thence up valley to 
Riehpura and Thallar.f and through fields above right bank of stream, .crosses the head 
waters of the Arpat by fcanal bridge, makes a short ascent to Tnganpdra, on to Sbanpura, 
and ascends through open forest to Timmeran; water plentiful; supplies cannot be depended 
upon. 


1. To Nel Hui 6$ A steep ascent which may be avoided by going vid 

Halakwdr, a village a few miles northwest of Saogam: 
this latter route, which is rather the longer, is practi¬ 
cable for laden animals with small loads .—(From native information.) 


* From S»og»m, which is about 2 mPe* east of Metinu, there la a route to Tushlu by the Chur N*g Paa«, 
f From Dardpora, a vilfasre about 2 miles north of Thallar, In the northern extremity of the Kuthfir pnrgana, 
th«re is a route by the Hairlbai-ki-Gali to Suedrumman, a village in the Maru Wardwan, 6 milea north of lush in. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfa AND LAdXk. 

Route No. 28 —continued. 

S. Pihilkan ... 6f A vamping ground at the east side of the Mar. 

gan Pass ; cross the Chur Nag Pass; ascent and 
descent easy. 

3. Inshin . . 8$ A village in the Maru Wardwdn valley. 

Total . 21| 

Miles. 

1 To Wooabal . . 10 A vamping ground; very steep ascent, crossing 

a torrent four or five times. 

2. Oosoaon . . . 6§ Camping ground near a red stone in the Zazi- 

marg, passing the Uunnas Nag. 

3. Suedbamman . . 12 Easy descent into Maru Wardwdn valley. 

Total . 28J 

This footpath is but little used and the traok ill-defined.—[ From native information i.] 

From Timheran there are two routes to Sukdramman. 

I, Miles. 

1. Balamcndu ... Si 

2. Mominab ... 6| By the left bank of a stream. 

3. SUEDBAMMAN . . 8J 

Total . 23J 

II. 

1. ' Balamcndu ... 10 

2. Tbkslubal ... Si Pass Niltorm mountain on right band; a camp. 

ing ground by right bank of stream. 

8. Suedbamman . . . 6% 

Total . 25 

The first of these routes is usod early in the season, when the snow is on the ground j the 
second, after the snows have melted. Both paths are rough and steep, and only practicable 
for foot passengers .—[From native information .] 
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BOOTES IN KASHMfft AND LAdIk, 

Route No. 28 —concluded. 


4, PlHlLKAN . . | 8 | An encamping ground where the path meet* 

30 the torrent from the Margan Pass; juniper 
bushes only available for fuel, but some wood 
may be found about a mite further. 

Cross the Zamkatch nala (flowing from Niltopa mountain) by a Mnal bridge; along the 
bare side of a spur for some way ; pass Gdjar’s hut and proceed through a beautiful forest 
along right bank of stream, ascending easily to Witcher Dak stream; on leaving the forest 
at Rial Pawas path leads up a bare spur, and towards the end is very steep. The pass is a 
narrow neck ; on the north is the Patwal Mavg, on the BOuth the Kaja mountain, thence a 

f entle descent for about a mile through a gali lying parallel to the Margan Pass to N4g 
lat, whence the descent is gradual to Pihilkan. 

(When clear of suow, it is stated that ponies may be led over this pass, hut it is imprac¬ 
ticable for laden animals. Cattle with very light loads find a path from Tiromeran by 
ascending the forest-clad hill to the south of the village, and continuing along the spur to 
a junction with the path by the Chor Nag pass, and so descending into Mam Wardwiu.) 

6. INSHIN . .( 6 ( | Path loads down the side of a bare rocky moun. 

tain and is fairly level: then down valley 
north-east by a steep descent to Batri, and 
descends the face of the mountain in a 
Total . . I ... I 35 I northerly direction and crosses the river by a 

kadal bridge to lusbin. 

(Bates—Montgomerie.) 
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ROUTE No. 29. 

Islamabad to Petoam in Maru Wardwan Valley (by Nowbug and the 

Hoksar Pass) . 


Stage or halting-place. 

Distance 

IN MILES. 


Inter¬ 

mediate. 

Total. 

Description, &c. 

1. Kabpub 

13 

13 

Hats. 




2. IlijPAflAN . 

16 

29 

39 

Pass Nowbdg. 

3. Camt 

10 

Cross the Hoksar Pass, 13,315 feet. 

4. PBTGAM 

12 


Total . 

•H 

51 

( Montgomerie.) 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfa AMD LAdIk. 


Route No. 29 —concluded. 

Bates gives from native information two routes from NowbOg to Petgam. 


The principal village in the Nowbdg valley. 


I. 



1. Dus . 

9 0 

9 0 

2. Dbobmarg . 

7 4 

16 4 

3. Gabwab 

9 0 

25 4 

4. Nandfet 

9 0 

34 4 

6. Petgam 

10 4 


Total 


45 0 

II. 



i. Dus . 

9 0 




9 0 

2. Dbobmabo . 

7 4 




16 4 

3. Hoksar . 

7 4 




24 0 

4. Kon Nag 

7 4 



— 

31 4 

6, Surimabo . 

6 0 




37 4 

6. BuJiPUTnuR 

6 0 




43 4 

7. Chen air 

C 0 



--- 

49 4 

8. Petgam 

3 0 


Total. 


52 4 


Cross Hoksar Pass. 


From Maru there is a path lying up the rullev r 
of the Fariabddi stream; it is very little usea, .( 
and though it passes a few villages neither 
, coolies nor supplies can be depended upon. 
From Maru the first stage is to Metwan, about 14. miles; this is a small village containing 
about six houses; the road passes the village of Zabban, where is a hot spring. The first 
half of the way the road is good ; the latter half depends upon the state of the stream; if 
in flood it is necessary to ascend the hill side, in which case the first stage will be to Zabban. 
Secoud stage, from Metwan to the Maharran encamping ground, about 10 miles ; path 
passes the Fariahtfd encamping ground at the junction of the Kriash Nai stream from the 
east and the Zajh Nai stream from the west, and crosses a small spur to the encamping 
ground, which is situated on the grassy slope of the mountain looking up tho Ditchani, 
a small valley to the east. Third stage, Maharran encamping ground to the KAtlgM' 
rocks, 12 miles; path follows the right bank of stream; fuel and water procurable; 
no habitations near. (Robinson.) 

(Bates.) 
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BOOTES IN KABHMfa AND LAdXk. 


ROUTE No. 30. 

Jhelum to Srinagar (by Chaomuk, Punch, and Uri). 


Distance in miles. 


Stage or halting-place. 


Jhelam to 
1. D6lial 


2. Tasqbot 


3. Chaomuk 


Inter¬ 

mediate, 


Total. 


14 0 


14 0 


10 0 


Description, &c. 


14 0 


A village on right hank 
of the Jhelum; supplies 
procurable; country level, 
open, cultivated j road 
good. 

A village on right hank 
Jhelum ; supplies scarce ; 
road tolerably good by 
river-bank all the way. 

A village on left bank 
Jhelum in Kashmir terri¬ 
tory ; supplies scarce ; 
water procurable; road 
indifferent, through hilly country. On leaving Xangrot cross tho 
Jholum by ferry, and a river shortly before reaching Chaomiik. There 
is a direct path from Chaomuk to Kotli, difficult and not lit for laden 
ponies. 


28 0 


38 0 


There is another 
route by left bank, 
viz ,: — 

Miles. 

To Cheohian . 11 
Mirpur . 11 
Chaomuk . 10 
Sansar . . 21 

Kotli . . 15 

68 

or Kotli may be 
reached thus— 

Miles. 


Katiali 

Mirpur 

Polyee 

Kazdan 

Budali 

Kotli 


0 

12 

11 

7 

14 

14 

67 


4. Sansar 


21 0 


69 0 


There is a route 
from Mirprfr to 
Saidabdd on Bhim- 
bar Route. 

A small hill village; supplies procurable; water 
plentiful; road indifferent, passing through a 
very hilly country. A long march might halt at 
Biavi, 7 miles. 


From Sansar there is a route to Rewat on Grand Trunk Road below Pindi. 


6. Kotli 


IS 0 


r 

Nandheii Qali and Suni Gali. 


74 0 


A village ; supplies scaroe ; water procurable; 
road difficult, but practicable for laden 
animals. 

There is a path from Kotli to Priuch by the 


1. Mank6t 

2. PtiNCH 


Miles. 

18 

15 


A large village'andforton right bank of Mandal stream, 
cross Nandheri Gali. 

Cross Sdni Gali. 


33 


This path is described as being rough, steep, and very little used. (Sates—from native 
iiformaUon.\ 
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ROUTES IN KASBMfR AND LADlK. 


Route No. 30 —continued. 

There is algo a path from Kotli to Naoshera on the Bhimbar route vid the Ban nala, 
vie .:— 


Miles. 

To KoIBETTA . . 16 A village of thirty houses j supplies. 

Naboka . . 10J A village of twenty houses ; supplies. 

Naosheba . . 12 

37J miles, said to be a road fit for ponies. (Batet—from 

native information.) 

From Koiretta there is a route to Raj&ori vid Siwttna; and also from Koiretta a route vid 
Dharms'&l to Saidabad. (See Route A'o. 21.) 

6. Saiba ... 14 0 A village on left bank of river; road in* 

-— 88 0 different, through a mountainous country. 

The road is along the banks of the river and 
somewhat difficult in parts. At the village 
of Sambri, about half-way, there is a good spring of water, and it would answer as a 
halting-place if required; the Pdnch rdja's territories are entered after crossing a stream 
called A rami Bari. The tank water is very bad, but better is procurable at a short distanoe. 
Supplies not to be calculated on. 

7. P6bch . . 16 0 A small town ; a dfik bungalow ; supplies and 

—— 104 0 water plentiful; country mountainous; road 
indifferent; crossing the river on reaching 
Pdnch. 

Not so difficult as tho preceding march. Hindd ruins on opposite side of river (Nahur 
Eabur) which is very rnpid. The torrent Maindal is passed ; assistance is necessary for the 
baggage, women, and children; there is no danger or difficulty od horseback. 

From Pdnch there are two routes to Gulmarg, vie. ,•— 

I.—By Mandi and Banbal Nag — 


To— Miles. 

1. Mandi. . . 10 A large village. 

2. Gagbi ... 10 A village of ten houses. 

3. Bambal Nag ob TO 

Kantab Nio . 10 An encamping ground; fuel and water procurable; the 

road from Kantar Nftg is longer, but better, the differ¬ 
ence being about 2J miles, 

4. Gulmabg . . 10 

Total . 40 


This route is clssed from 1st November to 1st May ; a pony may be ridden to top of pass 
and led down; there is a footpath from the Bambal Nag to the village of Firozpdr, which 
follows the course of the Drang stream ; it is one long stage. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfR AND LADAK. 


Rente No, 30— continued. 
II.—By the Nilkanta Pass— 


To- 

Miles. 


1. Kah6ta 

9 

A village. 

2. Uhlan 

10 

A village. 

3. Gulmaeo 

9 


Total 

28 


This is the shortest route from Punch t( 

at all the stages ; road closed during winter 

8. Kah6ta 

9 0 



--— 

113 0 

9. ALfABAD 

8 0 

121 0 ! 

10. HaidarabId 

7 0 



— 

128 0 

11. tlRI . . 

10 0 

138 0 

12. Naoshera . 

14 0 

152 0 

13. BaramOla • 

9 0 

161 0 

14.- Pat an 

14 0 



--- 

175 0 

/ 

15. Srinagar . . 

17 0 


Total . 

. 

192 0 


(Bates—from native information, 


See Route No. 22. 


See Route No. 44. 


(Roberts — Montgomerie — Bates — Drew.) 


This route is not much used, as it traverses rough ground; hut in some respects it has 
advantages over other routes, and it seetns likely when the railway is open to Jkelum, this 
routo may get more into favour, and merit a better construction and maintenance.— (Drew.) 

It is said that the easiest known route, with the best gradients and the least natural 
physical difficulties, is that which follows the river Jhelum, from Jhelum right into the Kash¬ 
mir valley; and that this route could be made practicable for artillery and wheeled car¬ 
riages at comparatively small cost .—(Indian Public Opinion, 1876.) 


THERE IS ALSO A ROUTE FROM P<JNCH TO tJsi Vld PaEL AND BaGH. 


1. Azfva . 


13 0 


13 0 


No regular encamping ground, Cross Bitarh 
by ford opposite baraddri ; hot inarch ; no shade; 
road pretty level. 
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ROUTES IN KAsHSffn AND IiADAK. 


Route No. 30 —continued. 

2. Parbal . 12 0 Camping ground extensive near a small fort. 

— 25 0 Good road, but principally up bill, croBBing a 

range, and then dropping down, the last two 
1 miles, into an open grassy baBin, nearly sur¬ 
rounded by low bills. 

3. Kaoti ob Paula .90 No camping ground. Small mahfilr pretty 

-- — 34 0 plentiful in a stream at this village. A very 

easy march, partly across the valley, the rest 
down the stony bed of a nala. 

4. BIoh . . .60 Camp in a small tope on a grassy plateau, about 

- 40 0 100 or 150 feet above the stony bed of the 

stream, which is very wide. A fort on the op¬ 
posite hill-side up which the path lies, and then 
along thehed of a small river, the Nial, which lower down affords good fishing. The journey 
from I’arral to Bjfgb can easily be accomplished in one march. 

6. Gonkba . . 11 0 Ample space for encamping near the village 

- 51 0 half-way up the pass. Path first lies on the 

side of the hill, then crosses stony nala , and con¬ 
tinues ascent for four or five miles without 
shado ; the last bit is very steep but not difficult. 

G. Ralana ..70 I A considerable village ; camping ground very 

- 68 0 limited ; ascend the remainder of the pass, which 

is rather steep. (No snow on road, 6th May 
I 1869; elevation of pass probably 1,000 feet loss 
than Hdji Pfr.) Cross ridge and descend other side; pretty march; the last descent down a 
steep cork-screw path. Hit'll to Kalana may be done in one march. 

7. tJaf . . 10 0 First part of march np and down; cross a small 

stream with swift current; path then rises 
along hill-side above Chaknti, which is visible 
beneath, on the left band ; the road keeps 
round the hill to the right above the Mari road, 
to which it gradually drops, striking it opposite 
Total . 74 0 Shahdera on the Aubottabad road, about half¬ 

way between Chakoti and tJj'f. Supplies are 
procurable at these stages. 

(Bates.) 

From PDnch the bcvote to Sbinagab bt the Tosha Maidan is as follows:— 

8. Man HI . 12 0 104 0 The path lies past the fort and r&jd’s palace 

through the town, below Kazimdna, Gunde, 

-116 0 and Kankot, across the Dnngli stream: passes 

the Hazfri Baoli on t,o Dingla and through a 
valley in an easterly direction to Chnndak, opposite the confluence of the Sdran. (The road 
leading to Rdjaori lies up the valley , of the Sdran river). Path then passes Chak and 
hamlet of Kuthrow, and becoming somewhat stony, passes two Btreams near Timbra and 
Sathra, and thence on to Bandi and Chakrara and Sekalu, and aloDg the right bank of the 
stream to Mandi, which is a large village with a wooden bridge over the stream; supplies 
plentiful; but as the space is somewhat confined, and shade deficient, travellers often camp 
at Rajpdr. 

9. Abigam . . 9 The path passes the confluence of the Gagrin 

— — —■ 126 and Dali Nar streams and through the village of 

Rampdr, which is situated on both hanks of 
the river Dali Nar ; there are some clumps of 
trees at the temple Amrnalh, The road crosses the Addai, and soon Palsra is reached. 
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ROUTES IN EASHMfR AND LAdXk. 


Houle No, 30 —concluded. 

Thence past Baraehar and Bek on the opposite hank. The way foT foot-passengets conti¬ 
nues along the river, but that for ponies crosses the spur, and has a steep, stony deBoent; 
the path8 then rejoin and the valley opeus out, tkenoe road descends; passes through Qug- 
gean and Danna, and a narrow valley on tho left bank at the mouth of which is Biarun. 
(The paths leading into Kashmir by Nurpur and Sang Safid Passes lie up this valley). 
Theqce the road, whioh is mostly rough and stony, lies through a narrow valley, bare of 
tree»*y to Arigam. 

10. Wattadab 17 Path crosses to left bank of Dali Nar by a 

- 142 bridge, and goes through Sultdn Pathri dok, 

where there are about 80 scattered huts whioh 
are inhabited in summer by Gdjars. 

Thenoo following the course of the stream, it ascends by the side of the hill above the 
Linji-burji dok, and crosses the Gurpalla spur, and passes along the sides of the mountains 
to the right. About three miles from tho top, there is a solitary shepherd’s hut, known 
as the Phalwaran dok, and a small tarn called the MaUkar Sar is passed on the left hand at 
a little distance from the summit. The path is stony and much steeper than the descent on 
the west side. The. summit is called Neza; thence by an easy descent, mostly over a 
grassy plain, the Dainam Sar at the foot of the rocky chain of the Panjdl range is reached. 
Path then keeps along the spur by the Tsienmarg, descends and crosses the stream which 
flows from the Gaditar N6g, and ascends again shortly after descending to Wnttadar. Fuel 
and water, but no supplies procurable. 

There is said to be another path from Arigam to the Phalwaran dok, which proceeds 
by Sundar dok and the small village culled Sawaji. 

The Tosha Maiddn Pass (10,500 feet) is closed by the first fall of snow, and is said 
not again to be practicable till the month of June. T'ho plain affords unlimited pasturage. 


7 A small village; some supplies procurable; 

11. DbaNO . . — —" 149 j water plentiful. 

Path leads down to the Gui Khol, crosses it 
and iios through the grassy plain (Tosha Mai. 
d&n), tho slopes on tho south-east side of which 
are clothod with pine, codar, and birch. Passes 
a small tower and a customs ehoJci. Thence descends down the side of the mountain to 
Prang, somewhat steeply, passing a forest «» route. ThiB is said to be the best of tho paths 
leading from the Tosha Maid&n to Kashmir, 

12. MaKAhIua • 10 A large village; supplies abundant. Pass 

- ■ - 159 Harbar and Kanna Tsottepdra and Kannapur 

on the eaRt, and tbenoe to Bowatpdr, shortly 
beyond which it crosses to the right bank of tho 
Sukn&g and readies Sel. Then by right hank as far as Kanagund, when it again crosses 
the Sukn6(r and ascends to Tuiipdra, runs along the side of the hill above Biru, and in a 
northerly direction along the top of the wudar ; thence descends spur to Aripaothan and 
onwards to Badrsn, where it crosses the Sukn&g hv a kdnal bridge, and thence by right 
bank to Makahdma. There k a more direct road between Drang and Srinagar through 
8holapdra, but it is said to be low and swampy, and difficult for laden cattle. 

13. Bbinagab . 14 ... Path passos Ban Makahdma, Mathipura, and 

-the south of Razvin, and Rusu, thenoe on to 

Wardw&n, and through rico-fields by a row of 
Tot At. . ... 173 chunar trees to Sybug, Crosses the Hokarsar 

by a banded pathway, and the open table-land ; passing Hanjik and Khashpdra, proceeds 
in a northerly direction to the Maharij Khol channel, which it crosses by a small bridge. 
Thence by Barthan, Pavimpura and Arampdra to the high road from Patan and onwards 
hyChatsabal and the grand parade to the Amiri kadal. The road is mostly low and swampy. 

(Bates.) 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfft AND I.ADXk. 

Houle No. 31. 

ROUTE No. 31. 

KIghan to GilgIt. 

Authority : —Bahrow, from native information. 



Dhtancs nr mw. 

Stage or halting-place. 


-----' 


Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total, 

1. Nubang 

14 

... 


Description, Ac. 


The last village in the valley of the Nainsdkh, 
a depftt for food for the Gdjars, who frequent 
with their herds the pastures in the upper tribu¬ 
taries of that river; water plentiful. The road 
crosses the Nainsdkh at K4gh&n, then proceeds up the right bank, re-crossing it at Narang, 
where a tributary from the Safar Mdla lake joins the river. 

From Narang to Giltidds, Mr. G. B. Scott, 
of the Survey, recommends the stages here 
given. 


8. Batakundi Katha | 
8. Waiter . 

4. Kotawni 


6. GbTIdIb 
g. Thak . 

7. ChilXs 

8. Thalfin . 

9. Dandalosh 

10. Camp in jungle 

11. Paiot 


12 Camp at spbing 
IN Kdomab nala. 

13. Gilgit 


9 


10 


12 


13 


10 


12 


23 

82 

41 


51 

63 

76 


86 

95 

107 

113 

122 


There are no villagos after Narang, the places 
marked in the map being merely summer 
resorts. The road is practicable for pack 
animals throughout, and as far as the Babdsur 
Pass is a made road, but is not kept in repair. 

Getidds is at the southern foot of the Babdsur 
Pass. Wood is scarce here, but forage plentiful. 

Cross the pass, which is an easy one, then down 
a ravine through Babdsur (fifteen houses) to. 
Thak, which is a large village, said to be larger 
even than Gilgit. There is a fort at Tbak. 

Down the valley through Bacha (ten houses). 
Road so far very good. Shortly afterwards the 
road leaves the valley of the Thak stream and 
crosses a stony maira to Chilas, which is a 
very large, compact village. 

There is no regular ferry, and the Indus, which 
is probably two hundred yards broad with a 
strong current, must be crossed on a matak 
raft. Thulpin consists of hidf.a-doren houses. 

Up the Thalpin valley. Road fit for mules. 

Road up the valley. Camp at its head on the 
southern Bide of the pass. Tbero is generally 
a Gujar encampment at this place. 

Cross the Kanjdt Pass and take either the road 
to Paiot by the Sai nala or the Shingaigdh 
route; the former is the easier. 

Crosg the water-shed; the ascent is about 4 
miles. Camp at a spring at the bead of the 
Khomar nala. 

The road down the Khomar nala is very bad 
and not practicable for mules. The last 3 miles 
into Gilgit are easy. 


gj !.—The road by the Hodar valley is considered a better one than the TbalpiD route. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfH AND LADAK. 


Routes Nos. 33 fy 33. 
ROUTE No. 32. 
Kishtwar to Inshin (by Petgam). 


Stage or baiting-place. 

1. Phalma 

2. Ekali 

3. Sanger 

4. Hanja 

5. Pbtoam 


6. Camp 

7. IN8HIN 

Total 


Distance 

IW -MILES, 

Inter¬ 

mediate). 

Total, 

6 0 



6 0 

)4 0 



20 0 

16 0 



36 0 

16 0 



61 0 

13 0 



64 0 

11 0 



75 0 

9 0 



84 0 


Description, &o. 


Cross Chandra Bhaga river by rope-bridge ; en¬ 
camp near stream, as water near last houses is 
bad. 

Two houses here ; road bad. 

In Daehin; road very bad, not practicable 
for ponies. 

Road, along the bank, when river is low, bad, 
but shorter upper road much worse ; cross Maru 
Wardwan river to left hank near Zand. 

Road better; a few bad places, not practicable 
for ponies; cross river to left bank. 

(See Route No. 29.) 

A path thence to Nowbiig, and another to 
Surti vi& Ch i lung Pass. 

Encamp on level spot on loft bank of river; 
road good. 

A small village : no supplies; bridge here. 
This is a very had road as far as bit. 33° 30'; 
in many places the face of the rock is passed on 
fir timbers placed from ledge to ledge, cut into 
ateps ; in winter it is closed for eight or ten days at a time from snow. 

( Drew — Bates — Montgomerie.) 


ROUTE No. 33. 


Kishtwar to Nowb(jg (by the Chingam Pass). 


-- 

Distance 

rir miles. 


Stage or halting-place. 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

Total 

Description, Ac, 

1. MogalMaidan . 

16 0 

16 0 

A small village prettily situated; supplies 
very scarce; water plentiful; country prettily 
wooded. Road difficult in places. On leaving 
Kishtwdr, there is a long descent down some 




stone steps to the Chendb, the bridge over which is very primitive; 1 mile further on tho 
Maru Wardwtin is crossed by a similar bridge; the road then ascends for about 6 miles, 
after which there is a steep descent to camp. Laden coolies can cross these bridges, but not 
ponies or mules. 
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2. Chingam 


RdCTES IN KASHMfR AND LAdXk. 

Route No. 33 —continued. 


A small village, prettily situated. A very 
0 fair road ; makes considerable ascent. 


3. Sin Tha'n . .74 Some cattle sheds on the south side of the 

- 32 4 pass; no supplies. The path for the first 3 miles 

is up a steep ascent, thickly wooded; towards the 
summit rich grass and fine forest trees afford 
pasture and shelter to herds of cattle; after this the road, first gradually, and then more ab¬ 
ruptly, descends to the bed of a broad, deep, hill torrent; the path, which is scarcely a loot 

wide, is carried along the bare side of the hill; beneath are nearly perpendicular preoipices, 
many hundreds of feet deep ; for the rest of the way to the camping ground the track lies 
along the left bank of the stream, and is bad, narrow, and dangerous, constantly crossing 
over stones and rocks and beds of snow and ice. 

4. NowBtTG , . i 12 0 A considerable village in the middle of the 

- 44 4 Nowbug Nai, situated on the road loading towards 

the Maru Wardwdn valley by the Margan Pass, 
There are three good paths leading into the Ku- 
tliar pargana. Supplies and water procurable. The path for the first mile lies over a gentle 
wooded aclivity, the ground covered with grass, clover, and wild flowers ; the torrent must be 
crossed by snow bridge or trunk of a tree, as it is not safe to ford when in flood; the rest of 
the way to the crest of the Chingam or Sin-Than Pass lies over wastes of Bnow and ice, the last 
quarter mile being very steep. J udging from the forest line, which is not 500 feet below the 
summit of the mountain, the height of the pass cannot exceed 11,600 feet. The descent for 

I the first 2 miles is all snow, a mountain torrent 
flowing far beneath, above the right bank of 
which the rngged path runs; 9 miles pass the 
ToTAt . . 44 4 small village of Diosur, at the foot of the higher 

range, surrounded by dense forest; thence tho road lies through a very pretty valley, green 
and cultivated, and shaded with many trees; pass the large village of Larum to the left, 
about a mile before reaching Nowbug. — (Hervey, June 1851.) 

(Bates.) 


ROUTE No. 34- 

LIjh to Gar—(Lhasa Territory). 


Stage or halting-place. 


Distance in miles. 


Interme- 

diate. Total - 


Description, Ac, 


1, OafsHOT 

(10,500 ft.) 


2. Mabsaiang 
(12,200 ft.) 


Large village, left bank Indus; extensive 
cultivation ; poplar and willow trees. Cross 
Indus at 7 miles by wooden bridge. Road heavy 
between Ldh and bridge. Camp in Gulab Bt£gh. 


(12,200 ft.) - 25 "Village left bank Indus; road good,up left 

bank Indus; rest-house and supply dep6t; 
camping ground Attabagh near Atta; consi¬ 
derable plantations of poplar and willow; extensive cultivation. Indus crossed by wooden 
bridge leading to Chimreon right bank, where the Chang Chenmo route joins. 


3. Upshi 


Village left bank Indus ; road good, up left 
35 bank; considerable cultivation ; poplar and fruit 
trees. 
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R0UTE8 IN KASHMIR AND LAdXk. 

Route No, 34 —continued. 


4 . . . 18 Village (forty houses) and monastery left bank 

(13,600 ft) - 63 of stream of that name; barley cultivation ; 

rest-house and supply dep6t. Road follows up 
Gya stream, creasing and re-crossing it. In parts 
stony, but not difficult. 

6 . Debeij'O . . 10 Camping ground south-east base of Tagalang 

— - - 72 Pass (18,042 feet), which is crossed betweeu it ana 

Gya. Road from latter continues up Gya stroam. 
Then up very stony, Btecp ascent to top of the 
Tagalang. Descent also stony and steep. The road has been repaired of lato years. No 
supplies at camp. Fuel plentiful. Grass and water scarce. 

6 . ThuojI • . 14 Camping ground on north bank of Tsokar 

(14,900ft.) - 86 Lake; fuol and grass plentiful; water from 

small streams. A few Bhoti camps generally here 
from which a few supplies and sheep are procur¬ 
able. Road good, though sandy in plaoes. 

7. Camp • • 12 From this place a route leads south across the 

- 98 Nakpogoding Pass to the Tsomoriri Lake. 

8. Puga • • 13 Camping ground right hank Puga stream ; 

(16,200 ft.) - 111 sulphur mines, borax fields, and hot springs near 

here ; fuel plentiful ; grass in patches. Cross 
Polakonka Pass (16,300 feet). 

Top of pass is nearly level and grassy for about a mile. The descent is easier than 
the ascent; for the first three miles the road leads down a rugged valley, with massos of 
boulders. A stream, the Rulang Chu, has cut for itself a narrow channel 100 feet deep. After 
three miles the valley becomes gently sloping and gravelly. This continues for five or six miles, 
when it becomes level and swauipy for another mile. The last two miles are level, with hot 
springs occurring at intervals. Asceut and descent very gradual. 

9 . MaiiiYR . . 13 | Camping ground right bank Indus, opposite 

(13.800 ft.) - 124 | junction of Puga stream. No wood or grass. 

Cattle muBt swim river to pasture on left bank. 
At ford water waist-deep. A route leads hence 
north to Shushal over the Thatola Pass (33 miles). (See iVo. 57.) 

10. Nima-Mud .1 12 Two small villages right hank Tndus. Alittle 

(j4,1,00 ft.) - 136 barley cultivated. Fuel nnd grass plentiful. 

I Indus fordable. Water chest-deep in autumn. 

Routes lead from this to Loh by both banks of Indus, but are difficult. Also 
too routes to Shushal—(1) by Mahiyc and Thatola Pass: (2) by 'l'saka-La (Pass). Also 
a route to UanU viA Nowi. 

From Mahiyo road by left hank ; stony, sandy, a little grass here and there ; after several 
miles Nidar, of throe houses, on left bank, also Nima, of twelve houses, and Mud, of ten 
houses are reached: thence the valley widens to 4 miles with pasture. At tbo next bend 
to the north the valloy narrows to 2 miles aud 20 miles further on to still less. At Dora 
no snow falls, and there is a thin pasture. 


11. Camp 

17 

1 /tt 


12. Camp 

17 

no 


13. Doba 

10 

180 

Camping ground right bank Indus, close by a 




station of the Rupshu shepherds. Tbc bound¬ 
ary of Cliinese Tibet is a day or two beyond camp. 
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B.OUTKS IN KASEMfa AND LAdIk. 

Route No. 34 —concluded. 


18. Tashigong 


21. Gab 

Total 


65 

235 


80 

265 



Note .—Montgomerie gives the namesof halt¬ 
ing places between Tashigong and Gar as 
follows:— 

Tashigong to (1) Langmar (winter encamp¬ 
ment) ; (2) Gar (Gunsa); (3) Camp; (4) Camp ; 
(5) Gar (Yarsa). 

This is lower Gar, the winter station. 

( Drew-~£eynolde.) 


ROUTE No. 35. 

LIh to Noh (by Tankse). 


Bt.gc or halting-place. 


To Chagba (16,090 ft.) 


0. Cbabkakg . 


10. Panoub Gongma 
( 17,670 ft.) 


DlSTAlfOB TIT 


Interme¬ 

diate. 


6 0 


9 0 


Total. 


84 0 


90 0 


99 0 


Description, Ao. 


See Route No. 39. 

A ruined rest-house at the foot of the Lanbar 
or Marsemik La; road good, up stream all the 
way ; grass and hurts! at camp. 

The road crosses the range which separates 
the lake LukoDg drainage from that of the 
Chang Chenmo river by the Marsemik Pass, 
18,420 feet, and instead of following the Y4r- 
kand route to the Chang Chenmo valley, the road passes over elevated ground to the east of 
the pass into the head of another valley which drains into the Pangong lake; then crosses by 
the Kinla, a high spur from the main range, and descends to camp. In July there was 
snow lying on the surrounding hills, but none on the pass itself. 


11. Ningbi ob Bong- 

NAB 

(16,250 ft.) 


12. Niagztt ob Row- 
ANG YoKMA . 
(16,390 ft.) 



104 0 


0 


and is on the frontier between Ladak and Tibet. 


Road follows down a large stream which 
flows to Pangong lake, and in summer is difficult 
to cross ; grass and burtsf at camp. 


Road passes for 8 miles down stream to Man- 
dal, and then turns up a branoh valley (Tsokiok) 
containing abundance of grass and jungle wood. 
The camp is at the junction of three streams. 


13. Kaisabto . 

(16,000 ft.) 

14, Goku 


12 0 


6 0 


124 0 


130 0 


Good road along Tsokiok stream. Three tents 
of Noh shepherds at camp. 

Road continues up valley, near the head of 
which two passes (17,300 feet and 17,700 feet 
high respectively) have to be crossed ; a frontier 
guard stationed here. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfR AND LAdXk. 


Route No. 35 —continued. 

16, Chuzan . . 11 0 Road down valley, which opens into a grassy 

(13,840 ft.) 1 — 141 0 plnin ; several springs near camp from which a 

plentiful supply of good drinking water is ob- 
taiued. 

16. Pal • . . 15 0 Road down valley. Several springs near 

- 156 0 Camp. Pal is on the northern bank of the 

Pangong lake, the water of which is brackish. 

17. DoboNakpo . 8 0 Road skirts the northern edge of two small 

(14,020 ft.) - 164 0 lakes, the Clio Rum and tho Cho Nyak, the 

water from which flows westward into the Pan¬ 
gong lake, through a deep channel not more than 
20 paces wide. The water in these lakes is quite fresh and is used for driuking. 

18. Non -.90 A small village in the Rudok district, contain- 

-■ - - ing about twenty huts built of stono cemented 

Total . • ... 173 0 with mud. Population largely increased in winter 

months by shepherds. A stream from the north¬ 
east, 40 paces wide and 3 feet deep, joins the Pungong lake near this place. Up this stream 
is a road to Khotdn via Polu and Kiria. 

The village of Gaugra is 4 miles beyond Noli. On the opposite side of the lake a stream 
flows into it from Rudok. Abundance of grass. Yak's dung is used as fuel. Rudok iB 
about a day’s journey from Nob (by a circuitous road to the south). 

The distance to Khotdn hy the road mentioned above is 450 miles. For a distance of 
40 miles from Noh it gradually rises up to a height of 15,500 feet, and then for about 160 
miles, as the crow flies, crosses in a north-easterly direction a series of elovated plains and 
ridges before it descends somewhat suddenly to the plains of Eastern Turkistdn. The average 
height above sea level of the halting-places on tho elevated plain to the north of Noh is 
16,500 feet.—(Trotter.) 


ROUTE No. 36. 

LhH TO Pi UN. 

Bv Digar and the Shyok River. 


Stage or halting-place. 


Interme¬ 

diate. 


Total. 


Description, Sc. 


JjfiH to Dioab (two 24 0 (See route No 37.) 

Mabchbs ..... 

For route up Shyok river from Digdr, see 
3. Satti 17 0 No. 38. 

- 41 0 A village on right bank of Shyok. Road 

descends rapidly for 2 miles, then runs for more 
than a mile along a platform of alluvium, after 
which it descends into valley and runs for 6 or 7 
miles parallel to the Shyok, then crosses to right bank. The stream here, in October, is 
100 yards broad, and has considerable velocity ; it is 3 feet deep in the middle. Its bed consists 
of boulders and gravel. Its banks, hardly higher than the water. In summer it is crossed by 
boats, and animals swim over. In winter it is fordable. The Shyok valley at Satti is a 
gravelly plain, 1 to 2 miles broad, stony, barren, and desolate. 

For route Satti to Leh, see No. 37. 
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routes in kAshmIr and ladAk. 


Route No. 36 —continued. 

4 . Lyakjunq . 12 0 From Satti the road follows the Shyok to its 

- 53 0 junction with the Nubra river, passing Tirit at 7 

miles. At the junction the valley of the two 
streams is at its widest breadth 6 miles. The 
valley of Nubra extends for 20 miles, and is 1 to 2 miles broad, and in its general character 
is very similar to that of the Shyolc: its lower part is very fertile, and on the east side 
from l'irit to Panamik (see route No. 37), cultivation extends in a belt varying in breadth 
from a few hundred feet to nearly a mile ; the villages are large and populous. 


6. Hungab 


6 . Tertsb 


9 0 Large village left bank Shyok, with fine 

- 62 0 orchards A pathway leads hence due south 

over the Thanglasgo Pass (16,960 feet) to the 
Indus, a little below Ldh. 

11 0 

- 73 0 Village left bank Shyok. 


7. Umtjabu 


8. Khobo ob Kited . 
(10,300 ft.) 


Village right bank Shyok. Ford river at 
78 4 Tertse. As far as this the Shyok is everywhere 
fordable in October; average depth 2 to 3 feet. 
Beyond Umuavu there is no cultivation, and the 
valley is extremely narrow. 

Village right bank, the termination of the 
88 0 Nubra district; the river here enters a deep 
gorge, walled in on both sides by lofty and 
almost perpendicular cliffs of slate. 


9. Wabis . .80 There is no road along the hanks of the river, 

(12,400 ft.) - 90 0 as the rocks are too precipitous and the river is 

too deep, but when frozen over it can be used; 
at other times it is necessary to ascend by a very 
narrow and rugged ravine, until the steep ridge can be crossed, for 8 miles to Waris, where 
are a few fields aud huts, bat the latter are abandoned, when harvest is over, fora more 
temperate spot. 


10. Boghdan . 
(11,700 ft.) 

11. Chuidnka 

12. Tobtuk 

13. Pbahnu 

14. Piun 


7 

0 

103 

0 

9 

0 

112 

0 

8 

0 

120 

0 

12 

0 

132 

0 

12 

0 

144 

0 


Village right bank Shyok in well wooded 
ravine. From Waris ascend ridge on left (14,700 
feet). Descent very abrupt (3,000 feet in 1 mile). 

Village right bank, three or four houses. 

Village left bank; a bridge of poplars, 25 
paces long, here. 

Village right bank; much cultivation. 

Village loft bank. Pass Sikss close to Piun. 
The route from JJh via Indus and Hanu joins 
here (see No. 41). All these villages have 


alternately on opposite sides of the river, which is in this part very rapid aud not fordable, and 
has to bo crossed by bridges of poplar trunks. ( Thomson — Maisey.) 
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ROUTES JN XASHMfa ANB LADilK, 


BOUTE No. 37. 

L£h to Shahidula en route to Y1.rk.and (by the Sasbr and Karakoram 
Passes—the Tabistani or Summer Route). 



2. Dioar 

(13,080 ft.). 


Description, Ac, 


Camping ground and a few huts at south base 
of the Digar La (Pass), small stream; a little 
pasture, but no fuel. 

Village situated between Digar La and Sbyok 
river; ascent of pass steep aud rough ; cross a 
narrow gap and reach crest of Digar La (17,900 
feet), down a long, stony slope, covered with snow 
patches at end of June, to Pold camp at 9 miles. Then aoross bogs and peat beds and down 
a moorland 6 miles to Digar. The pass is very difficult and yaks should be used. 


Satti 

(10,600 ft.) 


17 0 


41 0 


Village right bank Shyok ; at 6 miles reach 
Sbyok, and proceed down left bank and oross by 
boat opposite Sntti. • Baggage animals must swim 
over i river fordable in autumn and winter. 

From U\ there la » more dlreot, but more dlCBcolt, route to 
nattibytbo Khardoug Paes, t«.— 


I. Cskt at toot or 
Kgtsnoso P*B9 

(16,000 ft.) 

J. Krutora riittoi 
(13,600 tt.) 


Mllea. 

13 


16 


3. Ssra (10,600 it.) 


Toni 


18 


S9 


A few etnne hute here j 
road .circuitous and stooy j 
at 6 miles past Genlee. 

A village aituated on an 
alluvial plateen bounded 
on one aide by high ollffe. 
The asoeDt of the Khar- 
dong Paie (17,000 It.) 
begins at once by a very 
stony, eteep jig-aeg. De¬ 
scent. Is also very eteep for 
1,200 feet, passing overs 
enow bed. Beyond, It is 
more gradnal along an 
upland turfy alope over 
moraine banks across a 
stream and; down lha 
coureo of a mountain tor¬ 
rent to Kharilong. Tbit 
paaa Is Impracticable for 
pooler, end yaks m»»t be 
used. There was snow on 
It In the middle of July 
on the southern slope. On 
the northern slope there 
la always enow. 

Follow oourseof Khardong 
stream, crossing it three 
or four times by rustle 
bridges to lte junction 
with tbe Shyok at Kbsrt* 
ear village; eroee Shyok 
by boat to Satti on right 
bank. 
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ROUTES IN KA8HH fft AND LADAK, 

Route No. 37—continued. 


Drew thus describes these marches : The 
way from L6h leads for some miles up the valley, 
rising at an angle of S', then it oontinues in a 
branch valley of steeper gradient, till it 
reaches the watershed, which in this place is a narrow rocky ridge at 17,500 feet; the pass 
in places is difficult for ponies, which are replaced generally hy yaks. On the north of 
the pass the road crosses a bed of ice, and leads down a-steep descent of some 1,600feet; 
thence an easy and long descent leads for many miles down a valley ; several small 
lakes are passed, and in the bottom grazing grounds and scattered houses, until Khar- 
dono, a large village, is reached; thence by a wide valley along the Khardong stream, 
to the Shyok river, which is crossed at 10% miles by boat, and at certain seasons by a 
ford. Drew makes the distances to Taghar—Camp 12 miles, Khardong 15, Khartsar 12, 
Taghar 13 ; total 52 miles. 


3. Satti . 

—con id. 


4 Taghab. . . 15 Village left bankNubrd: barley and lucerne 

(10,600 ft.) - 66 cultivation and a good many trees. Proceed 

down right bank Shyok in the rioh valley of 
that river, to Tirit, 7 miles; then up left 
bank Nubrd, passing Lukhjung, a flourishing village at the confluence of the Shyok and 
NubrA ; the valley of the Shyok is here somo 4 miles wide, and of the NubrA 2 to 3 mile* ; 
it is in parts sandy aud shingly, and in parts covered with jungle. Cultivation, fruit trees, 
and hamlets in places. 

5. Panamik . . 13 Large village left bank NubrA; extensive 

(10,840 ft.) — 63 cultivation; barley and lucerne, supplies for on¬ 

ward journey should he obtained here. Midway 
cross a rocky ridge abutting on tbeBtream, with 
the populous village of ChirAsa on the opposite bank. Pass Popchi, a largo village, at 7 miles ; 
hot springs at 12 miles. 


6. Changlung 
(10,760 It.) 


11 


| Small village left bank NubrA; the last in- 
80 habitod place in LadAk territory hy this route. 
Hot springs here, and a little cultivation; road 
I across patches of turf and brushwood jungle. At 
3J miles pass Takoha, and cross the Tutyalak, a rapid stream, by a timber bridge. 


As far as Changlung the road lies in NubrA 
valley, the richest and most thickly populated^ 
Ladak, along left bank of river. 

7. Tutyalak (13,000 11 Camp on gravelly flat close under a glacier, left 

ft.) - 91 bank Tutyalak; fuel scarce, pasture plentiful. 

This place is called Pangdongsta by the TibetAns •. 
steep zig-zag ascent of 4,000 feet to the KArawal 
Dawan ridge, 3 miles. Then down a steep hill slope and cross Tutyalak river by ricketty 
spar bridge, and proceed op left bank 3 miles to camp. 


8. Brangsa Sabeb ob 
Sasbb Pol<) (16,204 
ft.) 


15 | I No supplies, fuel, or grass. 

106 | Camping ground and a few huts at north-east 
base of Saser Psbs aud on right bank of Shyok 
river; proceed north through a narrow denle; 
path very rough. At half-way pass Sartang camp 
(also oalled Sar-i-kanz-i-khoja-Fateh) at foot of Saser Pass. Glaciers all round. Path now 
windB under a huge glacier, which it eventually crosses; leading over it for 3 miles; passage 
dangerous ; this is the summit of the SaBer Pass (17,600 feet); it is oovered with perpetual 
snow, and is the most difficult of all the passes on either the summer or winter route. The 
ascent and descent are nearly always impracticable for laden horses, and yaks must be 
employed to carry loads over it. Path leads dowD from the glacier to Brangsa Saser, 

From Brangsa Saser there is another route to Daolat Beguldi ; it'is only practicalls 
in winter. 
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BOCTES IN KAflHUla AND LAdIk. 


Route No. 37-—continued. 

1. To Eumdan, 8 miles.— Up a wide river channel, through a very narrow and winding 
»trait between a great glacier and opposite cliffe and alongthe river course. The passage of 
the strait is done on the ice, or through the stream where it is broken, a difficult road under 
any conditions, 

2. To Oapshan, 9 miles. — Aoross a bank of loose pebbles, through a narrow strait where 
the river bed is very nearly blocked by a vast glacier which has slid down aoross it, and up the 
bed of a stream, in and out of the water repeatedly. 

3. To Daolat Beguldi, IS miles. —Across an undulating ravine-cut plateau. 

9. Bdlak-'i-Mobghai 10 Camping ground right bank of a tributary of 

ob Mubghai (16,190 - 116 Shyok. Ford Shyok opposite Brangsa Baser. 

ft.) Proceed down left bank for a mile, and then due 

east up a deep gully to Chungtash camp, 8 miles, 
at a great erratic boulder on a turfy flat: theuco proceed down dry stony gully to Murghai. 
The winter route from Ldh joins in here. (See No. 38.) 

10. Kizil LaHGab 16 Camping ground on left bank of a tributary 

(16,700 ft.) i 132 of the Shyok, flowing down sooth from the Dip- 

sang plain. No fuel or forage procurable. Road 
very narrow and difficult, and risky from stone 
avalanches. Follow np course of stream and cross it repeatedly by Darrow fords ; it flows 
as a raging torrent, rolling over great boulders in a tight winding gorge, then quit the river, 
and pass over projecting bluffs, joining it again at 11 miles and follow it up to Kizil Langar. 
At 13 miles pass Bartel or Borsa camping ground on a gravelly talus shelving to the stream. 

11. Daolat BEatXLDi 20 Camping ground at north-west corner of Dip 

(16,880 ft.) ' — • 162 eang plain. Continue up stream, path still 

difficult, and at6 miles ascend up steep and stony 
gorge to the Dipsang plain (17,800 feet), about 
18 miles broad. Cross this bleak, barren, undulating plateau, from which the world around 
subsides, the highest hill tops only appearing above the horizon. Soil soft, and spongy, 
gravel and clay mixed, and where water-logged, boggy. Breathing distressed. From 
plateau descend into a wide deep gully. Cross shallow stream with muddy bottom, in which 
cattle stiok, end from it ascend to the Daolat Beguldi plateau. 

12. Balti Bbangsa 22 Camping ground at north base of Karakoram 

obBbangsa Kaba -174 Pass, and left of a sandy ravine. Large rook 

KohAM (17,180 ft.) hero usod as a shelter by travellers. No grass or 

fuel. Gradual rise to foot of Karakoram (18,660 
feet), which is oroasod at 11 miles. Breathing difficult, surface bare gravel and olay, ascent 
sudden and steep. Descent also short and steep, and then gradual down a shingly gullv to 
Balti Brangsa. Pass Cbajosh Jilga camp at 12 miles. Near tho summit of the pass three 
streams rise, one runs down to tho west and south, the second to the south, and the third 
to the north-east: tho two first join at Yapcban and fall into the Shyok, the third is the 
source of the Y&vkand river; snow in winter only on the pass; road nearly always opon. 
Many beasts of burden (ponies and horses) sucoumb to fatigue and difficulty in breathing. 
Tho pass is throughout passable for laden horses. 

13. MaLTkbhah ob 28 

AktAoh. ... —— 202 Camping ground right bank Yarkand river. 

(16,690 ft.) No wood or grass ana no water from end of 

October to eDd of April. Road follows down 
oourso of a wide shingly gully. Pass Kiziltagh, 
Chadartash, and WahAb Jilga camps. Latter at 14 miles, where the AktAgh stream flows 
through a cutting in slate rocks. Vegetation most scanty in herbal tufts; a few antelopes 
met with. From this down stream is the winter route t id the Yang Diwan and Kugiar 
to Ydrkand (see Section IT). The Chang Ohenmo route (Western Variation, No. 39) joins 
in at Maliksbah. On this march this road is good, and there is little brow in winter. 
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ROUTES or KASHMIR AN© LADlK. 


Route No. 37—concluded. 


14. CbIbsa 

(16,480 ft.) 


10 


212 


A few stone enclosures in which travellers rest 
for the night at foot of Suget Pass; cold usually 
intense; no grass or fuel; water scaroe. Pro¬ 
ceed north over an elevated, arid, stony plateau, 
oppressed on this inarch. The whole region a 


a desert, gradually ascending. Breathing 
bleak, desolate and inhospitable waste. 

From Sar.i-hauz-i-khoja to Chlbra both inclusive, there is a difficulty as to wood and 
grass, which are altogether wanting from halting-place No. 10 to Chibra inclusive. 


16. SroBT 

(12,970 ft.) 


21 


233 


Camp ground, light bank Suget stream, close 
to its junction with the Karakash, in an open 
wide valley. Grass and wood abundant; the 
grazing grouud is much used by traders, asoent 

C dual for 6 miles to top of Suget Diwan Pass (17,610 feet). Snow lies on it from 8eptem- 
to April; and the breathing of men and animals is much afiected. Descent at first 
steep into a ravine. Then over high moraine banks of granite boulders and across slope 
of a hill to Suget. Pass Kutas Jilga at about 6 miles. 

16. 8hahid(tla Khoja 
(11,780 ft.) 


211 


Camping grouud, left hank Karakash. Small 
fort with garrison now unoccupied. Fuel and 
grass here, and Kirghiz camps around. The road 
, from Suget follows the course of the Suget stream, 
crossing it several times; at 4 miles it joins the Karakash, crosses aud then keeps the 
right bank of the latter to opposite Shahiddla. The Kugiar route can be joined from 
here by following up the stream that flows down east from the Kirghiz Tass. It is 2 
marches to Kirghiz jungle. 

This route is open for 4 to 6 months. 

(See Routet Not. 38, 39, 40.) 

Thbnce to 

28. YXbkand (wd 1 202 4 
Sanju Pass). 


latter is now elated by tie Chinese authorities. 


There are two pradirable routes from Shahi- 
dtt/a to Yarkand, viz.:— 

By the Kilian and the Sunju Pastes, the 


Total 


413 1 


(Belle w — Montgomerie — Drew—-Moisey 
Route Book.) 


ROUTE No. 38. 

L£h to ShAhidCla en route to Yakkand (by the Valley os the Shyok 

and the Karakoram). 

(The Zamistani or Winter Route.) 


Stag* or haltinff'pUcoe 

DlflTAKCK IK MIT. 10. 

Description, Ac. 

Inter* 

mediate. 

Total. 

L4h to 

2. Diqab 

... 

24 

See Route No. 37. 
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ROUTES IN KASHUfa AND LAdXk.' 


8. Agham 

(10,500 ft.) 


Route No. 38— continued. 

y 41 Village left bank Shyok : at junotion of Dgiar 

- ' 314 stream. From this place to Murgbai the road 

runs up the valley of the Shyok, winding along 
. | the stream, whioh is crossed and re-crossed some 

24 times ; the river is frozen ovst for 4 months in winter beyond Lamakyent, when people 
travel over the ice; its bed is sandy or gravelly; grass and fue in plenty all the way 
No habitation on the road from this to Khulustan, oicepting Lamakyent, and the tents of the 
pastoral tribes between Doba and Khulustan. Caravans take provisions for their onward 
journey from this place. 

4 Pakba . . I 12 | I Camping ground right bank Shyok. Cross 

(11 000 ft.) j I 43 4 1 river by ford or on the ice: water from a spring. 


Chimcbak 
( 11,000 ft.) 


0. Lamakybnt 
( 12,200 ft.) 


7. Chang Jungib 
(12,800 ft.) 


12 



43 4 

10 



53 4 

8 


■ 

01 4 

18 


/_ 

79 4 

!_ 


Camping ground right bank Shyok 1 water 
from a spring. 


Village right bank Shyok; travellers either 
halt here or at Shyok on opposite bank. Valley 
uninhabited and barren. 


Camping ground right bank Shyok. 

A fine pasture ground, where people of the 
surrounding country graze their flocks of Bheep, 
goats, yaks, and horses. At a point on the road 
1 ), 3 miles further on from 


called Cnangthang diiga (meaning xne ouaugiumig ” T, “ , ,-, 

Chang Junglo, the Chang Chenmo stream from the north Joins the Shyok, and a road 
strikes north-east towards Rudok and Chanthan by Chumurti. 


8. Dong Aylak 
(13,000 ft.) 


9. Mandarlik 
(13,300 ft.) 



| Halting-place left bank Shyok: a halting- 
97 4 place called Kabutar Klidna is passed en route. 


117 4 


Camping ground light bank Sbyok. 

Pass an old fort called Yarghuluk ; little or 
no snow falls on the portion of the road from 
Uhgam to Mandarlik; further on, bb far as 


Brangsa, it continually snows during winter, but the road is never closed. 


10. KdTAKLIK 
(13,600 ft.) 

a stream called Kura 


12 


129 4 


Jilga joins the Shyok 


Camping ground on Shyok river at junction 
of tributary flowing into it from Dipsang plain ; 
aspring of water called Bulak ; Yartuvi, another 
halting-place about 3 miles from Mandarlik; 
near Yartuvi. 


11, SULT-fN CHU8- 

KUM. 

(14,000 ft.) 



144 4 


Camping ground left bank Sbyok, 10 miles 
below Brangsa Baser. Bulak-i-Murghai, oamp, 
on summer route, lies 14 mileB to the north. 


12. Bulae-i-Mubohai 
(14,400 ft.) 



158 4 


Or to Dahn-i-Murghai, 18 miles, and thence 
to Daolat Beguldi vid Gapeban. (“See Route 
No. 37.) 

See Route* No*. 37, 39, and AO. 
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HOtJTES IN KASHltfR AND LADA* 

Route No. 38 —continued. 

Or to Dahn-i-Murghai, 18 miles, and thenoe 
174 4 to Daolat lieguldi vid Qapshan. (See Route 
No. 37.) 

See Routes Nos. 37, 89, and 40. 


194 4 


216 4 


244 4 


And thence to YIb- 
KAND vid THK YaN- 
QIDAWAN AND Klf- 
01AB BOOT®. 

... ... ... | This road is fit for laden ponies; it is open 

■--—I from November to February ; grass and fuel are 

Total . ... 244 4 1 scant in many places, and absolutely wanting 

! in some camps. ( Montgomerie —77, Straohey — 

Trotter—-Route Rook—Drew —Maisey.) 


ROUTE No. 39. 

L£h to ShahidOla (by the Chang Chenmo Route), 






Distance in miles. 


Stage or baiting-place. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. | 

Description, &e. 

■ 


1. TikzaY . . 10 Along Indus valley, road good. The village 

. — 10 of Tikzay contains about 600 inhabitants and a 

monastery j cultivation, poplar plantation, and 
tank. 

The village is situated on the right bank of the Indus, in a plain. The monastery is on 
the end of a spur immediately to the north of the village. Encampment in a popiar garden, 
to the north-east of which is a small sacred tank. The whole of the land about the village is 
irrigated by canals lfrom the Indus, and is subject to inundation when the river rises above 
its usual height.— (Johnson.) 

2. Chimb£ . . 16 Along Indus valley for 10 miles, road indiffer- 

(11,890 ft.) - 25 ent in places. Indus fordable in September after 

first 6 miles, turning up north by the Sakti valley 
for 6 miles of pathway through cultivation to 
Chimrd, village of about 500 inhabitants with monastery. Bad camping ground. 
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DOVTKS IN KASHufn AND LAdXk. 


Route No. 39— conthuied. 


Also ft route from Chimrd to Taghar on Karakoram road. 

T&rttlk •■*.••• 10"\ 

Talnjw.. 20 (. Crow Warls L» ; e»sj pati, 17,200 feet j fit for pont«, 

Bsttl.20 1 cloned for 8 months, 

Taghar.15.) 

Large village and monastery. The village ie situated on the right side of the Sakti 
ravine, on ground ascending in steps. The monastery is erected on the knob of a spur to 
the west of the village. Encampment in a small garden of pophira to the east of the village. 

{Johnson.) 

8. Zingkal . . 8 Up valley for about 3 miles, when it forks. 

(16,780 ft.) - 33 Up well cultivated valley to eastward for 1£ mile 

to village of Sakti; beyond this the ascent gels 
steeper to Zingral, at elevation 16,800 feet. No 
villnge; good camping ground at small tank. Grass and fuel plentiful. At Zingral the 
valley forks to Chang La and Kay La (Passes), the latter saves about 6 miles, but is more 
difficult for loaded animals. 

Encampment nt a small tank, which is in a grazing ground belonging to the villages 
of Chimrd and Sakti. The road runs up a ravine for 6 miles, till it reaches the large village 
of Sakti, which is situated at the junction of two streams, up the western one of which a road 
leads into Nubrd vid the village of Tainyar, while the road to Zingral lies up that which rune 
down south-west from the Chang La (Pass). The whole of the ground in the ravine from its 
junetion with the Indus to the village of Sakti is well cultivated in a succession of steps. 
Ascent from Sakti to Zingral very steep, being tho best part of the ascent to the Lhang 
La, which renders tho after-ascent from Zingral to tho Chang La very easy. No houses at 
this place.— {Johnson) 

4, TbULTAK . . 8 Up most northerly of the two valleys, an easy, 

(16,960 ft.) _____ 41 but stony, ascent of 2 miles to the top of tho 

Chang La (17,600 feet). A very gradual 
descent of 4 miles, then turning abruptly to tho 
east to Tsultak, a small lake: no village j good camping ground. Though the pass is not 
formidable either in height or steepness, it must always provo difficult to loaded 
animals on acoount of the badness of the road, which is a mere traok winding through rocks 

The road is on the whole good, crossing tb'e Chang La at a distance of 4 miles, and then 
down a ravine which joins the Shushal river immediately below Dorgu. {Johnson.) 

The firet Ydrkand Mission suffered considerably when crossing this pass from the 
rarity of the air. Several coolies lay down on the road and complained of headache. Several 
travellers say that they and their followers have suffered more when crossing this pass than 
on much higher ones. 

Road continues down the ravine, which it crosses, and passes for a mile over a spur to 
Dorgu. a small village situated at a point on the left bank of the Shushal river, from which 
three roads strike off, viz., to Tainyar, to Shyok, and to Tanked, and where stands a store¬ 
house belonging to the mahardja. The river Shushal contains fish which are very good. The 
ground about the village is hare of trees, but ie well-cultivated. From this place to Tankse 
there are two roads, one along the right bank of the Shushal river, and the other along the 
left; the latter crosses the river by a small bridge made of willow branches, covered with 
smooth slate Blabs, which being loosely put down render tbe bridge dangerous. The road 
on the right bank is good, and crosses the river by a ford about l£ mile below Tanked. 

g TanibiS . . 14 Down valley for 6| miles, easy road, cross 

(12,900 ft.) - 65 shoulder of hill into valley with stream running 

from south-east: pass Dorgu, small village on 
left bank of Shushal, whence three roads strike 
off, ri*., Tainyar, Shyok, and Tankse; there is a large store-house. No trees, but culti 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfll AND LAdXK* 


Route No. 39— continued. 

vfttion. Continue up valley to large village of Tanked : supplies of all sorts procurable which 
have to be taken on from here, the residence of headmen of the district. Behind the village 
is the valley coming in from the Kay La. 

Tanked is a small village noted for its store-houses, Bkins, hides, horns and grain-being 
kept there for the maharaja. There are several roads leading from Tanked, the chief one 
being to Shtishal south of Pangong, and to Sbera and Igu on the banks of the Indus, titfi 
Sarsakul village. (See Route No. 57.) 

6. Chakab Talao . 14 Valley above Tanksd narrows to a gorge for 

——— 69 6 miles, then turns to the south and opens out: 

2 miles further is Muglib, very small village. 
For 3 miles the valley is a grassy swamp, then 
narrows for 2 miles of gentle ascent among rocky boulders. At Chakar Talao is a small 
shallow pond, sometimes .dry in summer. Coarse grass on further side of it. 

7. Lukono . . 7} Five miles up valley to north-west of Pangong 

(14,130 ft.) -— 76} lake. Water salt. Two miles due north frota 

end of the lake to Lukong, small patch cultiva¬ 
tion with stream running into lake. ' 

8. Chagra . . 8 | One and a half miles above Lukong, valley 

(16,090 ft.) —- 84} forks; up one to north-east; summer pasture 

ground of Tartars, one or two stone huts; grass 
| plentiful; and fish in stream. 

9, Rimdi . . 13 I A short steep ascent out pf the valley half a 

(17,500 ft.) ... 97} 1 mile due east into broad valley running east and 

west. Continue for 6} miles very slight as cent 
| to Lankar, stone hut, uninhabited; wood, grass 
and water procurable; then steeper ascent, but not difficult, to top of Lankar La or Marsemik 
Pass (18,400 feet). Gradnal descent down valley, turning due north. At 3} miles joins 
valley from west. Rimdi camping ground at junction ; fuel soaroo ; water and grass plen¬ 
tiful. 


10. Pamzal . . 13 Down valley to east; stony and narrow tract 

(14,790 ft.) - 110} for 2 miles along face of a steep bill; valley then 

bends to north, and road improves slightly. 

- At 9 miles bed of stream narrows to a stony 

gorge for a few paces, then opens out to a quarter of a mile in breadth. Very stony ; brush¬ 
wood plentiful. Strike Chang Chenmo stream running east and west. Camping ground to 
west of junction. Fuel abundant, grass plentiful, half a mile further down valloy. From 
Pamzal at 11 miles up Chang Chenmo valley is the hot spring of Kiam. 

11. Goora . 12} Up Chang Chenmo valley into Kugrang valley 

(16,670ft.) — 122} north-north-west; road good; fuel plentiful; 

grass scarce; another route from this, see below. 

12. Bhamal Lukgpa . 12 Cross valley and up ChaDglung valley to 

(17,020 ft.) ■ — 134} north-east, stream runs in a narrow gorge. At 

4} miles narrow, steep descent, and asoont across 
gorge coming from north. At 6 miles hot springs 
in river bed; valley bonds round to north, road winds in narrow track on bill side, several 
steep ascents and descents. Three miles above hot springs is a large ravine leading east, up 
whioh is the road over Changlung Yokma Pass on the Lingzithang plain : 1 mile beyond is 
Shamal Lungpa ravine, running east; first half mile narrow and stony, then opens out; 
oamping ground 1} mile from entrance ; water and fuel plentiful; grass very scares. 
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BOIITBS IN KASHMfR AND T.ADXK, 


Route No. 39 —continued. 


IS. Camp NBAS Nis- 
chu. 

(18,630 ft.) 


14 2 


149 


(Jp valley, which at 3| miles forks; up ravine 
to eastward at the head of which appears practi¬ 
cable pass. At half a mile take up ravine north 
by west up steep ascent, cross Cbanglung Burma 


Pass, 19,300 feet high (called also Cayley’s Pass —Henderson and Hume , page 74), De¬ 
scend low hill into broad shallow valley due east, down valley which bends to north andoamp 
near black jagged hills. No grass or fuel; march throughout good for laden animals. 


14. Camp Ltngzith- 
ang. 

(17,680 ft.) 


16 4 


165 4 


Down main valley, which makes a great sweop 
round to north-east, and at 6J miles opens ont 
into Shumshal plain by Kala Pahir. Due north 
across plain for 6 miles, cross low ridge with 
200 feet rise and 700 feet descent on north side into Lingzithang plain ; due north for 6 miles 
and camp in watercourse. Fuel and water; latter to be got by digging; no grass. From low 
ridge above-mentioned, rocky peak at head of Kizil Jilga ravine, bears 349°; should be used 
as a land-mark; travelling good. 



17 0 | I Across plain for 9 miles, straight for rooky 

182 4 | peak, aoross low ridges for 8 miles, and camp 
by small pond. No graBS or fuel, but the latter 
can be collected on north side of plain, where 
it is plentiful. Travelling good. 

Among low bills for 3 mileB into broad valley 
204 0 | running north, in which is plenty of water; keep 
up valley northwards for 2 miles towards smooth, 
I round bill, and turn up broad valloy running in 
from west for 11 miles to red rook, cross Kizil Diwan (17,290 feet), at foot of it into 
Kizil Jilga ravine; water, grnss, and fuel obtainable 3 miles down, and more plentiful still 
further on. 


16. Jungle Camp 


16. Camp Sumnal 
(17,150 ft.) 


17. Kizil Jilga 

(16,360 ft.) 

18. KhOsh Maiden 


19. 


Chung Tabh 
(15,740 ft.) 


20. Camp Sumnal 
(16,640 ft.) 


9 

0 

17 

0 

11 the 

way 

7 

0 

13 

0 



213 0 


230 0 


Down valley toKarakash river flowing between 
two huge red rocks ; camping ground under 
southern one ; grass and fuel plentiful, 

Down Karnkasli valley, at 5 miles water dis- 
appears in the ground. None to be found for 
11 miles, then are numerous springs ; camp on 
south side of valley; fuel abundant; grass 


237 0 


Down valley, which narrows. Huge rocks on 
right bank. No fuel or grass ; road good. 

Down valley, which at miles bends round 
250 0 [ to north, and valley leading to Aktdgli comes in 
| west. The Karakash then flows in a narrow 
I gorge, and at 6 miles from Chungtash are hot 
springs on right bank, A little fuel, but no grass, 1 milo above hot springs. Valley opens 
for a mile, then closes again. Road in parts stony and bad. River has to be crossed fre¬ 
quently ; small patches of fuel in side nalat. Good camping ground at head of river to east, 
where nala from west joins. Fuel and grass abundant. 


21. Camp Tak Mabpo 
(15,000 ft.) 


11 0 


by huge boulders and massess 
yellow rock on left bank. 


of 


Valley opens ont for 3 miles, forming at some 
261 0 parts of the year a lake from overflow of ice 

melting. Zincliin on right bank; fuel and 
grass. Valley then narrows ; road enoumbered 
rubbish; very difficult for laden animals; camp under 


Good camping ground; grass abundant. 
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Route No. 39— continued. 


22. Camp Polonq 21 0 Valley opens out, and travelling good. At 8 

. Kabpo - 282 0 miles is a broad valley on left with abundant 

(14,600 ft.) fuel, after which fuel is to be found all along in 

main valley ; grass very scarce. At 16 miles 
valley narrows and turns to north, fuel beoomes more plentiful. At Polong Karpo U a huge 
rook in bed of valley on left; good camping ground. Fuel and grass abundant. 

28. Camp Soba .15 0 At 5 miles river takes sharp bend to north- 

(14,000 ft.) ■ 297 0 west into broad valley at foot of Knenluen. 

A road branches off at this point north-east across 
the Yangi (or Elchi Riwan) Pass to Khotdn, 
distant 160 miles, or from eleven to sixteen days' inarch. For 2 miles on either side of the 
bend is no fuel or grass. Ground at Sora covered with natural salt-pans. Good oamping 
ground. Fuel and grass abundant. 


24. Jungle Camp 


25. Sumgal 


26. Gulbasheu 


27 . Bulakchi 


28. Shahid6la 
(11,780 ft.) 



314 0 


339 4 


Camp at mouth of small ravine, opposite 
mouth of Kara Jilga ravine. Fuel and grass 
abundant. 

Camping ground right bank of Sbyok. Fuel 
and grass abundant. A road leads north-east 
from here to Khotdn : about teu days' march. 
Road bad. The Kuenluen range crossed on this 


route by the Hindu Tak Pass (17,379 ft.): a glacier pass only used by foot-passengers. 


I 


, : 10 

0 

1 

.1 13 

°1 



(Captain Biddulph—September and October 
1873 .) 


Camping ground right bank Karakash; ft 
368 4 | favourite resort of Kirghiz. Fuel and grass 
plentiful. At 6 miles river much increased b; 

. springs. At 7 miles Fotash camp left bank, 
route from here up Fotash ravine, and ncrosR a rather difficult pass to Tumba camp, thus 
avoiding the Suget Pass, It is not often used. 

| Grass and fuel. Camping ground right hank 
366 4 Karakash. Pass jade quarries at base of Kuenluen 
| range. 

Small deserted fort on left hank of the Kara- 
kneh ; grass and fuel abundant. At 6 miles 
strike road from Snget Pass. Road good ; though 
, parts of the road are practicable for guns and 
wheeled carriage, it is, on the whole, only available for camels or horses. 

And thence to 
Ya'rkand, 12 

MARCHES t lid SANJU 

Pass 

(40 marches) Total . 

Variation on above route from Gogra by Captain Trotter—September and 

October 1873. 


Road np stream the whole way good, but 
somewhat difficult for laden ponies, as there 
are several ascents and descents in crossing tri¬ 
butary streams, which in the autumn contain 
only a few inches of water. Pass ravine on right leading to Nisobu, as per Captain Bid- 
dulph's route. At the camp grass, water, and fuel procurable. 
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11. Gogra 

• <• 

122 6 

12. Kotajilga 

8 0 


(16,730 ft.) 


130 6 



ROUTES IN KASlIuflt AND LADAK. 


Rovte No. 39— continued. 

15. Pangtong . 7 4 Steady and gentle ascent through a broad 

(17,260 ft.)' 138 2 stony ravine for 4 mileH, then somewhat steeper. 

Camping ground coverod with snow, but grass 
and an inferior fuel said to be plentiful. 

14. SpMZtrKOMlW . 1 15 0 Steady and not very steep ascent to the Chang- 

(17,310 : ffci^ • « — 153 2 tang Pass (18,010 feet). The road then passes 

j over a high table-land for about a mile, after 

which it tutors a ravine along which it goes 9$ 
tniles of execrable road, crossing the stream in numerous places before reaching camp at the 
junction of three nalat. Water and little grass on a neighbouring hill, but no fuel; one 
-of the worst marches on the whole road, as the number of reoeutly dead animals that strewed 
the road too surely testified. 

16. Dbha Compass . 19 0 Road runs nearly due north up a gentle ascent 

(17,890 ft.) - 172 2 for about 6 miles; so far road fair, then for 

" ’ several miles good across the west end of the 

Lingzitbang plain ; crossing several easy open 
ravines draining eastwards, descends into and crosses a branch of the Karahash viver, and 
camp at foot of a low pass : very little water to be obtaiued by digging ; and no grass 
or wood. 

16 ShiNGLANG OR 18 0 I Across pass and down a ravine for 6J miles 

DaNGI.aNG. -- ISO 2 into Karakask river, where plenty of hurtsi and 

(17,030 ft.) water, but no grass. Road follows river, which 

after 3 miles turns up sharp in a northerly di* 
•action, after whioh it is followed for 9 milos to Shinglang. Road good hut stony; burtaf 
abundant. 

17. Kizil JitGA . 14 4 Bad stony road down bed of Karakash river 

(16 360 ft.) ,..i i ..I 204 6 for the first mile, then between about two or 

three miles of ice beds have to be traversed, the 
bed extending right across the ravine, here 
about J-of a mile in breadth. Road very slippery and difficult for laden animals. At camp, 
passago of Karakash difficult in October owing to an admixture of ice and water. Fuel 
(hurtsi), grass, and water within reach of camp down Karakash river. 

18. Chong Tash . 23 4 Road down Karakash river generally good 

(16,740 ft.) - 228 2 but stony, and bad in the latter portion. Camp 

' ’ ' badly situated, as there is neither wood nor 

grass, both of whioh might have been had at 
Kbdsb Maiddn, 6( miles further back. Camp under a big rock near where the bed of tbo 
Karakash is very much narrowed by precipitous hills coming down to near the river-bank. 

19. Shohulga. • 14 0 Road for 2 miles down Karakash, which takes 

■ 242 2 another sudden curve to the north-east; the road 

goos up a tributary stream containing nearlv as 
much water as the Karakash itself. Road bad for 
2 or 3 miles owing to the number of times the frozen stream has to bo crossed and re-crossed ; it 
then passes over a tolerably lovel plain until it reaches the gorge, at the mouth of which 
is Shor Jilgs. In October there was no water, and oamp had to be pitched half a mile np 
th# gorge, at a place where the river water disappears into the ground. Not a stick of wood 
or blade of grass, 

20. Karatagh -.90 Up ravine for several miles; Bnow and ice 

(16 890ft.) - 251 2 nearly the whole way (October), and road bad; 

* short but sharp descent from Karatagb Psss 

(17,710 feet) into large,flat, open plain covered 
with several inches of snow. Lake (height 16,890 feet) frozen over, but water obtained by 
making a hole in ice; plenty of burtsf, but no grass visible. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMIR AND LADlK. 


Route No. 39— concluded. 


21 . 


AktIsh ob 

LIKSHAB. 

(16,590 ft.) 


Ma. 


273 6 


Road the whole way good, over a level plain 
which, was entirely covered by snow in October. 
About half-way at east foot of low double-topped 
bill is a place called Tamba. On this march we 


lost our road, and had perforce to halt at 'J'amba, where we found buriti, and melted snow 
served for water, which is not procurable here in summer. 

Akttfgh is at the junction of the Karakoram and Chang Cbenmo routes, 


22. Chibha 

10 0 

283 6 

304 6 

312 6 


23. Scget 

21 0 


24. ShahidUla. 

8 0 

\ See Route No. 37. 

And to YAe- 

KAND. 

12 Marches. 

202 4 


36 MAti chi! s Total , 

. 

515 2 

(Captain Trotter,—September and 
October 1873.) 


Note. —Montgomerie makes the marches and distances as follows:— (1) Tiksay 18 miles; 

(2) Chi tru'd 16 miles; (3) Zingral 11 miles; (4) Tsultak 13 miles; (6) Dorgu 16 
miles; (6) Tanked 7 miles ; (7) Muglib 8 miles ; (8) Lnkung 14 miles; (9) Chagra 8 
milos ; (10) Rimdi 13 miles; (11) Pamzal 18 miles; (12) Gogra 16 miles; (13) 
Camp south of Chang Chenmo range 21 miles; (14) Camp north of Chang Chenmo 
range 20 miles; (15) Sumdo 25 miles ; (16) Shinglang 11 miles; (17) Kizil Jilga 
14 milos; (18) Khtish Mai flan 18 miles; (19) Shor Jilga 14 miles ; (20) Karat agh 
lake 17 miles ; (21) Malikshah or Aktagh 25 miles: total 316 miles. 

Drew says “ this is thought to bo the easiest of the routes to Ydrkand ; it can bo travelled by 
camels of the two-humped speoies ; fuel and grass are wanting at two or three stages 
only. It would be closed in the winter. The Chang Chenmo valley is 70 mues 
from east to west; elevation 12,000 feet at junction with tho Shyok; and at the 
middle of its length it is 15,000 feet high. The valley is only accessible from the 
Shyok in the winter, and in the summer the approach from Central Laddk is by 
Tanksd and Lnkung." 


ROUTE No. 40. 


L£h to SiiAHiDtJi.A via Chang Chenmo Valley (Eastern Variation). 


Stage or haltiaff-place. 

DI8TANCK 

in Mints. | 

Description, £o. 

Infcenne. 

diftte. 

Total. 

Li&h to 

10. Pamzal 

... 

110 2 

See Route No. 39. 

11. Kiam 

12 0 

122 2 

Camping ground Chang Chenmo valley left 
bank of stream from Kepsang Pass (east), 2 
miles above its junction with Chang Chenmo river. 
Hatsprings here; grass and fuel plentiful. Ante- 


lope, kyang, and wild yak in the neighbourhood. Road over level sandy ground covered 
with boulders up left bank. At 9 miles ford river (the morning is the best time, about 
9 a.m). Road bad. From here Gogra is 3£ miles north. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfR AND LadXk. 


Route No. 40— continued. 

22. Lumsans . .18 0 Camp in Chang Chenmo valley in an open ravine 

(17)501 ft.) • — 140 2‘ four miles south of the Lumkang Pass, direction 

north-east j a little grasB and fuel. Antelope 
numerous; cross stream immediately north of 
hot springs. At 8 miles cross low spur, theu up Lumkang ravine 

18. NlSCHtr . . 20 0 Camping ground at junction of two streams at 

(18,630 ft.) ——— — 160 2 south edge of Lingzithaug plain. A little fuel ; 

no grass. Direction north. At 4 miles Lum- 
kang Pass (19, 533 feet), gradual ascent to top 8 
miles, and gentle descent down Nischu ravine. No snow on pass at end of July. Road 
good, ltoads also lead down to Nischu from the Changlung Burma and Chungking Yokma 
Passes, both good for laden animals. Captain Biddulph’s Route No, 89 branches off north¬ 
west from this camp. 

14. BubchatHang . 18 0 Camp in Lingzitbang plain. The plain ib, 16 

(17,426 ft.) - 178 2 miles from north to south and 50 to 60 miles 

from east to west; a bare, earthy waste; pasture 
very scant and hardly any fuel, and no grass as 
far as Lukhznng; climate one of daily extremes, hot by day ana frost by night. Amount 
of snow in winter unknown, but it remains till summer is well udvsnced ; a very cold wind 
blows nearly every day over the plain and ceases towards night. Travellers have frequently 
been killed by it. Rarity of atmosphere severe. At this camp water from small stream ; 
direction north; road good up left bank of stream. At 8 mites leave stream, and cross 
several low broad spurs, going over dry bed of a small lake, pasH low spur and descend 
sandy ravine to camp. 

16. Tsothang . 20 0 Camping ground at north edge of Lingzithang 

(17,100 ft.)- 198 2 plain at foot of Lukhzung range and on the 

west shore of a salt lake. Little fuel, no grass; 
direction north, road good over plain, which is 
covered with saltpetre. No hills seen to east. 

16. Huzakhae . 16 0 Camping ground in the Lukhzung range on 

(16,684 ft.) ——— 213 2 east shore of small lake ; water brackish. Spring 

of fresh water flows from high bank into lake. 
Direction north. The Lukhzung range is 60 
miles long by 16 to 20 broad. Road on leaving last camp ascends gently for 1 mile, and 
then descends gradually for 6 miles. 

17. Thaldat ob Ma- 16 0 Camping ground at south edge of Kuenluen 

POTHANG. - 229 2 plain, and immediately south of a salt lake (par- 

fid,300 ft.) tially frozen at end of Ootober). Direction north ; 

road for 12 miles down broad sandy ravine: 
then turn to left over spur to camp. No wood or grass: water in lake brackish. An 
alternative route may be taken here vid Pataalang, viz., — 



Miles. 

To Patsnlang 

. 20 a little grass. 

To Camp 

. 21 water by digging; grass scarce. 

To Karakash 

12 

Total 

. 63 rnileB, 


or 10 miles longer than that by Yangpa. —( Cayley.) 
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Route No. 40— concluded. 

18. Yanspa • . 25 Camping ground left bank of stream from 

(16,200 ft.) 254 2 Kuenluen range ; water brackish ; a little fuel 

and grass. Direction north, over extensive plain, 
oovered with several lakes (water brackish and 
offensive), and also patches of soda. 

19. Kabakash . 18 Camp on left bank of river ; a few stone huts 

— 272 2 on opposite bank; river from here flows west 

from Shahidula. Fuel plentiful and a little grass. 
Direction north up Bandy ravine. At 8 miles 
oross Kataidiwan Pass (17,601 feet), then over dry bed of lake, and from it by abrupt 
descent to the Karakash, A route leads hence north-east across the Yangidiwan Pass to 
Khotdn, 160 miles. 

6 Marches to 

24. Shahidula . 100 Vide Routes Rot. 37,39. 

- 372 2 

12 Marches to 

36. Yabkand ■ . 202 4 ... By summer route. 

Total . . ... 574 6 This is the road taken by Schlagintweit, also 

by Johnson, over the great plateau (16,000 to 
17,000 feet), which are surrounded and crossed 
by rocky ridges, whence water finds no outlet 
but dries upon the plains themselves. Area about 7,000 square miles (100 from north to 
south, and 70 from west to east). There is difficulty in providing earriage for necessaries, 
and in procuring food for the beasts of burden At some stages fuel is wanting; at others 
grass ; at others even water. Ponies more suitable than yaks. 

(Schlagintweit — Johnson—Hayward — Henderson—Hume—Cayley — Drew — Moisey — 

Montgomerie) 

Note on Routes Llh to Shahidula and thence to Y&rkand. 

There are 5, viz .:— 

Miles. Marohea. 


1. —Slimmer route by Karakoram and Sanju Pastel .•••*•• 4431 SB 

2. —Winter route by Karakoram and Kugiar ........ 48H 33 

8.—-Chang Chonmoroute (Western Variation: Trotter) ...... 8C 

4.— Ditto (Captain lijddulph).BBS* 40 

8.— Ditto (Eastern Variation: Johnsoo).674J 38 


The shortest route is by the Karakoram Pass, and Captain Trotter thinks that in spite 
of its many difficulties, such as the Khardong and Saeer Passes, the Yarkandf merchants 
will still continue to use it in preference to the Chang Cbenmo valley routes. He observes 
that “iu addition to the intense cold, the principal objection to all three routes skirting or 
passing over the Lingzithang plains is the extreme elevation at which the traveller bns 
to remain for so many maroheB, by which the cattle are exhausted, and too frequently 
suffer in addition from hunger and thirst. These difficulties nearly brought the first 
Mission to Y&rkand to a disastrous eud, and the same causes have proved, and will 
continue to prove, sufficient to deter the experienced merchant from following this road. 
The older, shorter, and better known route by the Karakoram is likely always to be 

£ referred by the merobant, even in summer, whereas in winter an attempt to oross the 
lingzithang plains must always end in disaster.” 

Dr. Cayley, on the other hand, is in favour of the Chang Chenmo route : while on special 
duty in Ladak he had sarais and supply depfits built at eertaiu places on the route, such as 
Tanked and Gogra, and in every way encouraged the traders to travel by it. Many of them 
did so, and several caravans of camels oame by it from Ydrkand to Ldh. Mr. Sbaw is also 
in favour of it, especially the Western Variation, and thinks that when properly laid out 
traders will gradually taks to it. 

(Cayley's — Shaw’s — Montgomerie's — Trotter's reports — Moisey’s Gazetteer.) 
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R3BTH8 IN KASHHfH AND LAdXk 

ROUTE Ho. 41. 

L4a TO SKARDtJ (by CaoRBAT AND KaPALU—THE SUMMER ROUTE). 
Authorities— Montgomerie—Drew—Maisey. 


Stage or halting-place. 


Diitasci in MILN8. 


Interme- 

mediate. 


Total. 


Description, &o. 


L4h to Khalsi 
(3vmaroh«s). 

4. Skibbichan 
(11,682 ft.) 


10 


63 | See Route No. 171. 

Village right bank Indus. 

69 [ At Skirblohun there i« a wider expanse of cultiva¬ 

tion. There are also villages in the side valleys, 
which are often several miles in extent, and contain 
cultivated lauds nnd hamlets. At Achinathang a neat and pretty village between Skirbichan 
and Hand, 200 feet above the river, the valley is less confined, and the road along it is rideable j 
patches of cultivation on both sides of the river, with a house to every 3 or 4 acres. 


5. (Ooma HaihJ, 
Upfeb Hak<5) 


17 


80 


Village left bank Hand stream, pass Yogma (or 
lower) Hand at junction of Hanu stream with Indus, 
(14 miles). The road leads over shoulder of spur to 
Yogma Hand. Beyond it is pretty level. In the 
Hand valley slight cultivation in places, with fruit trees, willows nnd poplars. Beyond Qoma 
Hand, which lies a few miles up the valley, the road leads to the Chorbat Pass, which is the boun¬ 
dary of Laddk and Baltistdu in this direction : traffic to Skardd in summer generally goes by this 
route, because that described iu Route No. 48, vid the Indus valley, is bo difficult. 


6. Cauf at foot 

of Chobbat Pass 

7. Piun 

(Chobbat) 

8. Dau . 

9. Sarmtj 

10. KhIfabu 
(8,400 ft.) 

11. Kauku 


12. Kubtj 

13. Kiris 

11. Narh 

16. SkabdC 

(7,700 ft.) 

Totax, 


10 

21 


9 


10 

7* 

8 


16 

9 


14 


17 


90 

117 

126 

136 

1431 

1611 

1671 

1761 

1901 


2071 


Boad leads up Hanu stream. Pass Haudangsmin 
ou left bank. 

CroBs Chorbat Pass, 16,700 feet. 

Village left bank Shyok in Baltistan. (See Route 
No. 36.) 

Village right bank Shyok. 

Village left bank Shyok, 

Village left bank Shyok. A rdja lives Imre. 

Cross Shyok by rafts. Village right bank. 

Change coolies at Kauis. Village right bank. 

Village right bank Shyok. 

Bight bank Indus, 

Cross by boat to left bank Indus. 

(See Boutei Nos. 62 and 70). 
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ROUTES IR KASHMIR IND LAdXk. 

ROUTE No, 49. 

FROM L£h to Skard(}, 

Authorities —Montgomerie—Drew— Maisey. 


Stage or halting place. 


L£k to 
4. SkIBBICHAN 
(4 MABCHES). 

6. Tooma HaN# OB 
Lowkb Ham 6. 


6. Oobdas 


DlSTAMOS IK UIL2B. 


Interme¬ 

diate. 


14 


Total, 


Description, Ac. 


69 | See Route, No,. 41 $ 71. 

Right hank of Indus river. A littlo cultivation 
83 | and a few trees. Summer route vid Chorbat Russ 
branches off here. 

16 | I Village right hank Indus. 

99 j At village of Dah between Hand and Oordas, the 
boundary of Lad&k and UaltistAn is passed. Pass 
small village, Garkon, where fruit trees and cereals 
grow. At SanachA, near Oordas, the Indus valley is a 
narrow rock-hound gorge: the walls of this gorge are nearly vertical, of granitic rock. The width 
of river varies from 46 to 66 feet, and its depth is great; the path is difficult, a laden horse can* 
not go. and with difficulty an unladen pony can be led. This prevents the traffic to Skardfi: tak¬ 
ing this route in summer and the route vid Chorbat is accordingly preferred. This is the lowest 
and hottest part of LadAk; the level of the river is 9,000 feet, but the valley in summer is hot.— 
Drew (page 262). 

21 | | Village right bank Indus. Path difficult. Not fit 

for ponies. 

20 | | Right bank Indus. 


7. Mabol 

8. Kabtakbho 

9. Tolti . , 

10. Pabkata . 

11. Gob . 

12. Kepchano . 

18. SKABT>tf 

(7,700 ft.) 

Totab 


12 


14 


13 


17 


120 

140 

162 

166 

179 

196 


200 


Left bank, cross Indus by rope- 
bridge. 

Left bank Indus, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Sre Route 
No. 70. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfa AND LADIk, 

ROUTE No. 43. 

MariJ to Pi5noh(by Alternative Routes). 
Authority —Bates (from native information). 


Stage or halting-place, 

1. Dewal 

2. KohIla 

3. UaGHSAR . 

4. Bias 

6. Kabidramman 
6. PtflfOH 


DISTAKCR Ilf WILB0. 

Interme¬ 

diate!. 

Total* 

12 


9 

12 

13 

21 

12 

33 

12 

45 

15 

57 


72 j 

1 


Description, Ac. 


See Route No. 44 


2nd ROUTE. 


I. Dewad . 

12 

2. KohAla , 

9 

8. Tik6t 

12 

4. Manqdajei 

13 

6. Parl 

12 

6. Hajiba 

13 

7. PtfNCH 

13 

Total 

3) 

1. Kofadar Ferry . 

13 

2. Raoli 

13 

3. Pael 

10 

4. Kala Pirn 

10 

5. See Kaxoia 

7 

6. FSnoh 

10 

Total 



• See Route No. 44. 


3rd ROUTE. 


4 g This is gaid to be the easiost and best road 
S3 
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ROUTES IN KASSuftt AND LADIk. 


ROUTE No. 44. 

Mar! to Srinagar {by KohIla, CrI, and Baram<Jla ; also by KohXla, 
TJrI, and tre Salar—Ka—Dhar Pass). 

Authorities —Bates—Montgomerie—Drew. 


Stage or halting-place. 


Interme- 
| diate. 


1. Dewal 


2. KohJla 


DiBTANCB IK aiLBI, 


10 2 


9 0 


Total. 


Description. Ac. 


10 2 


A Braall village, with an old fort; supplies and 
water procurable; a good d&k bungalow; country hilly 
and well wooded in parts; road good, descending almost 
the whole way from Mari. This route is practicable 
for laden mules throughout. 


A few huts inhabited by boatmen ; supplies scarce ; 
19 2 water plentiful; a good d&k bungalow on the right 
I bank of the Jhelum river, which !b here a deep and 
rapid stream about 75 yards wide, its banks are steep 
and rocky, and it is crossed by an iron suspension bridge; there is also a ferry. Country and road 
as in last stage. By the old road from KoMla, the road lay through Danna 6, Main 7, Chikar 6, 
Haiti 10 miles. A day may thus be saved, at the expense of going over some high hills. There 
are various paths lying over the mouutaius between Kobula and Punch: they are described as 
being practicable for cattle. 

8. Chatbkalas , [ 11 0 | After crossing the suspension bridge over the Jhe- 

30 2 lum, the road enters Kashmir territory and turns to 
the north, following the course of the Jhelum through¬ 
out ; it crosses the shoulders of the hills some distance 
above the left bank of the river, and is tolerably easy all the way. There is a travellers’ buuga. 
low at each stage. Supplies und water procurable. (See Itoute No. 44 A.) 


4 Rarc 


6. Tinah oe Tandali 


12 0 



42 2 


Bead as before, except that the ups and downs are 
somewhat steeper. 


About half-way on this stage, the Kishan Gangs 
64 2 i joins the right bank of the Jhelum. (From near this 
point there is said to be a road 4 kos to Moznfumbat, 
which crosses the Jhelum by a rope suspeusiombridge 
near the village of Domel. There is sometimes a ferry boat at this spot. The road now makes 
a sharp turn to the south-east, following the course of tho Jhelum, and the valley becomes nar¬ 
rower. There are some very steep and precipitous places on this march. 


6. Gabhi 

7. HATTf 


10 0 


9 0 


64 2 
73 2 


An easy march, up left bank Jhelum. 

The valley contracts more, the mountains become 
higher, und the ups and downs steeper; the old road 
joins the new' about 4 miles from Haiti; thence it is 
tolerably smooth, and only a little above the level of 
the river. 

Hattf is a very small village, high up on the mountain side; supplies procurable. Tbs 
bungalow is on the right bank of a rocky stream, juBt as it enters tbe Jhelum. 

8. CHAKOTI . . | 13 0 | I Road continues along the left bank of the Jhelum 

86 2 i and is undulating, being sometimes nearly on a level 

with the river; at others many hundred feet above it 
It is intersected by numerous small and five consider¬ 
able streams, which latter flow in deep ravines, usually bridged,, though the path lending down t» 
them is rather steep and very rough. With these exceptions, the road i» tolerably smooth and level. 
Chakoti is a small village; supplies are scarce ; water plentiful. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfa AND LAD^K. 


Route No. 44— continued, 

9. ObI « * u 14 2 A long march; road continues along the valley of 

- 100 4 the Jhelum, and in the first 10 miles there are about 

eight fatiguing ups and downs, five of which are deep 
ravines, like those in the previous march. At about 
14 miles, it passes over a bridge, which crosses a wide stream near its junction with the Jhelutnj 
on the other side of this bridge there is a long steep ascent to the elevated plain upon which 
tJrf is built. 

Crfisa large village, supplies procurable. An old stone fort stands near the bank of the 
Jhelum, and just above it the river is crossed by a rope suspension-bridge. The road by Punch 
and the HAji P(r Pass joins the Mari road at Ijrf. Piinch is 34 miles distant. (See Routes Nos. 22 
and 30.) 

10. Naobhbba . , 14 0 Itoad continues np tho valley of the Jhelum, whose 

—114 4 average width is not more than a few hundred yards. 

About a mile from Ori, a long rough descent leads 
down to the Shdh Knknta, which flows in two 
branches, both of which are bridged. Urambu is about 10 miles from Vn. There is a bungalow, 
and it may be made the halting-place between Cri and Baramula. A ruined temple is passed on 
the right hand. Bhaniyar is within three miles of Naoshera ; near it is another fine ruin. From 
Bhanyiar there is u path lying up the valley to the south, which leads directly to Srinagar over the 
mountains. See route below, Bhaniyar to Srinagar, by Salar-ka-dhar Pass. 

Naoshera is a small village; just below it there are two old Sikh forts, one on each hank of 
the Jhelum; supplies procurable. There are two travellers’bungalows, both on the edge of the 
river. To the south of the village there is a wido gorge, up which lies a path to Gulmargj it is 
a long march and steep ascent. 

11. BabAmUla ..90 An easy march; near the viliago of Kechama, 5 

- 123 4 miles; the valley opens out into a broad, oval, culti¬ 
vated plain, surrounded by low well-wooded hills; the 
path continues straight on towards the low bridgo in 
front, over which lies the Baramula Pass, about 500 feet above the plain, and about 8 miles from 
Naoshera. The ascent is ahont a third of a mile long. Tho road is tolerably smooth and easy, 
although in some parts narrowed by masses of rocks, which rise steeply on each side; tho top is 
covered with grass and jungle. 

The town of Baramula is situated on the right bank of the Jhelum (about 150 yards wide), 
which is crossed by the wooden bridge. Supplies are plentiful, and there is a travellers’ bungalow 
in a square enclosure opposite the town, about 60 yards from the bank of the river. Boats are 
always procurable at Baramula, and the journey to Srinagar may be accomplished by water; the 
passago up the Jhelum occupies about 20 hours. 

Sopur is 6 hours’ journey by boat above Baramula. 

A very tolerable road conneots Baramula with Abbottabad, distant 129 miles (nine regular 
marches). 

There are two roads between Baramula and Oulumrg, which is distant about 15 miles ; from 
Uulmurg, Suran on the Bhimbar and PCinch road may be reached in four marches. ( See Route 
No. 22.) 

The town of Barnmdla contains about 860 houses, and the inhabitants are said to number 

8 , 000 . 

The fort, which contains a small garrison, has lately been completed. It is situated on tho 
loft hank of tho river, at the south end of the bridge, and abutting on to it. It is a square work, 
with ft bastion tower at each corner, surrounded by a shallow dry ditch on all except the river 
face. 

The wails, which are about 30 feet high, are built of rubble, strengthened by horizontal bands 
of timber, at intervals of about four feet, and are pierced for musketry; the bastions at the west 
end are embrasured, and it is said that guns will be mounted on them; but they must necessarily 
be of vory small calibre. The entrance is ou the north side facing the bridge, and is covered by a 
lonp-holed wall. The fort is commanded by superior heights on the north-west at u distance of 
about 1,000 yHi-ds and at about half that distance on the south-west. 

In addition to tho water of the Jhelum, there are numerous wells in the town, which, judging 
from the length of the ieverpole, must be of unusual depth; there U, however, a great want of 
trees and shade. 
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ROUTES IN KABHMfa AND LADilC. 


Route No, 44 —continued. 


1*. Patak 


13. Sbinasab 


14 0 

137 4 

17 0 

... 

... 

164 4 

, 

V. .. „ l.s, J s. 


Country level, open, and marshy; ft good road. 
Piitan, ft large village at foot of table-laud; supplies 
procurable; water from spring; ample space for 
encamping. 

Leaving Patan, tbe path, which is smooth, broad, 
and level, passes the noted ruined temples on the east 
side of the road, and shortly afterwards the village of 
Gnhilpur at the foot of the wudar to weBt; it then 
lies scroas the morass and through the rice fields to the 
village ot' HanBweir, situated on both banks of a con- 

7 I i J. O . unnd Ah on line olnni> <1 for end Vlltrtd f 


lust Deiore reauum^ uib vmugu ua --> V— i « a. 

bv a kadal bridge of two spans afe the hovel of Havitrat, 4 miles (road to Shadipur branches off to 
north-east), and lies aloug the right hank of the stream, passing the village of Malpdra to south, 
and Deorn at foot of imtdar to north ; it then passes the villages of Bailheran, Tsanabal, and Mera- 
gdnd on the left bauk of the river; the road then lies through the morass between the villages of 
Larwelipura to the north and Gundihasibat south, 9 miles, and on by the village of Zainakdt at 
the foot of the Knahpur toudar; road then crosses the Maharaj nala by a feudal bridge, and ap¬ 
proaches the Jhelum, 13 miles, passes between the Chowni, a garden enclosed by hank and poplar 
trees, on the north, and the village of Purimpnr to south; another nala is then crossed by a bridge 
near the custom-house; the road then passes the village of Arampura to the south-west, and farther 
on to east, the new village of Bagh Bainpur and tho garden of Nand Siugli; then passes over the 
parade ground, and crosses tho bridge over the Dudh Ganga, near the suburb of Batm&lu, and 
passes up tbe poplar aveuue to the Amiri Kadal, which is ut the south-east ©ud of th© city of 

TheHarf Parbat hill, which is crowned with a fort, dominates the city from Its north-east 
corner, and it is likewise commanded from tlia south-east at a distance of about 2 miles by a rooky 
eminence called tho Takbt-i-Sulim&n. 

The town extends for about 3 miles along both sides of the Jhelum, being little moro than a 
mile across at its broadest point; the greatest portion is situated on the right hank of the river. 
Population about 150,000. Kiver not fordable. Boats of all sizes ply on it. It is crossed by 
seven bridges; average depth of water 18 feet. There are many canals, t ... 

The following table shows the number of marches and the estimated distance in mile* from 
Srinagar to some of the principal placest— 



4. Jamu , 

6. Jhelum 

6. Kishtwar 

7. L6h . 

8. MozafarabSd 

9. Mari . 

10. Shupion 

11. Sialkdt 

12. Simla . 

18. Simla . 

14. Skardu 
16. Skardu 
16. Sopur 




By road; journey by boat oooupie* 
about fourteen hours. 

By the Pir Panjal Pass. 

By road; journey by boat oooupie* 
about twenty-eight hours. 

By the BanihAl Pass. 

By Punch. 

By the Marbal Pass. 

By the Drfis road. 

By the right bank of the Jhelnm, 

By old road; by new road, thirteen 
marches, 163 miles. 

By the Pir Fanjal Pass. 

By Kulu, Chamba, and Badrawir, 

By Kangra and Chamba. 

By DeoSHi. 

By the RrAs road. 

Byroad; journey by boat occupies 
about ten hours. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfft AND LAdXk. 


Route No. 44 —continued. 

Fortresses .—Sriragar is moBt open to attack from the south by the line of the Dtidh Ganga 
and high road from Shupion ; it is not defended by wall or ditch, and the only strong places are 
the forts of the Sher Qarhi and Hari Farbat. 

The Sher Garhi, which is situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, at the south end of the town, 
contains the royal palace, and is the city residence of the maharaja and of the governor of Kashmir. 
As a fortress, it does not possess any great strength* the outer walls being old and dilapidated j and 
from the amount of pine timber and other inflammable substances of which the interior buildings 
are constructed, it could not long withstand artillery fire. One or two batteries of field artillery 
are accommodated in the gun-sheds within the fort, but apparently there are no guns mounted on the 
walls. The fort is a rectangular enclosure, about 400 yards long and 200 yards wide, lying due 
north and south on the river bank, just below the Amiri Kadal, the first bridge. The southern 
face is separated from the bazar and suburb at the end of the bridge by a raised causeway and narrow 
glacis, about 160 yards long. At the north end flows the Kuth-i-Kol canal, and the houses on its 
left bank approach close to the walls ; on the west side the ground is for the most part open, a 
raised road and avenue of poplar trees leading to the bridge crossing the Dudh Ganga and to the 
parade ground ; on the east side the Jhelum flows beneath. 

On the three land sides, north, south, and west, the wallB, which are throughout of stone 
and loop-holed, are double; on the river front they are surmounted by numerous buildings and 
dwellings, the residences and offices of government officials, which project over the water; both 
inner and outer walls are connected by bastion towers at close intervals; the outer wall on the 
land sides is probably about 16 feet high, and is in a somewhat ruinous condition. On the west 
side it is protected by a wet ditch about, 30 feet in width and of proportionate depth: this ditch 
overlaps and protects the north-west and south-west corners, and part of the north and south 
fronts. On the river face the wall is about 22 feet high. 

Hound the inner aide of the outer wall is » row of barracks, nnd a covered way about 30 feet 
wido separates the outer and the inner wall. The inner walls are in much better repair, and much 
more substantial than the outer, being about 80 feet high; they are likewise protected by low 
bastion towers at the corners and intervals. The main entrance is from the causeway at the south¬ 
east corner; the road turning to the west enters the inner enclosure in the middle of the south 
face, and leads through a long baz&r; the houses are of brick, and the road, which is roughly 
paved, is about 30 feet wide; on either side of this bazAr are scattered dwellings and the garrison 
store-houses, &c* From the baz&r the path lies through a quadrangle called the Ahm Khas, which 
contains the government offices; to the east of the Ahm Khas, with which it communicates on the 
river front, is another and smaller enclosure, the Hang-i-Malial, containing the boll of audience, 
reception chambers, and the office of the governor; it is approached by a gh&t and staircase from 
the river. South of the Rang-i-Mah&l, and leading from it, is a small enclosure, the tosbakbana 
or store-rooms for shawls and other valuable government property. The whole of the north end 
of the fort is occupied by the royal residence and private dwellings, having on the river front the 
royal temple culled the Mahardj»ka-Mundnr,a very ugly structure, thereof of which is covered with 
thin plates of metal said to be gold. Passing through the Ahm Khas the mad emerges from the 
inner fort, and passes by the covered way along the west front, turning round the north front, in 
the middle of which is situated the main exit through the outer wall. 

The hill and fortress of the Hari Pnrbat occupies a most dominant position on the northern 
outskirts of the city. The hill, which is called also Koh-i-Maran, lies between the Dal and Auchar 
lakes, and rises about 250 feet above the level of the plain; it is of trap formation, and though 
now almost bare of vegetation, is mentioned by Forster as being covered with gardens and orchards. 
The hill is surrounded by a stone wall, portion of which has fallen into ruins; its length is 
about 3 miles; it is 28 feet high and 13 feet thick, and is strengthened at intervals of about 60 
yards by bastions which are about 34 feet high, and loop-hooled like the upper part of the wall. 
At present there are but three gateways, the Kati Darwaza on the south-east, the Bachi ou the 
west, and the Sanghfn on the north-west. 

The fort, which occupies the summit of the hill, may be reached by two roads, one beginning at 
the north side of the hill, and which is broad, of an easy gradient, and fit for horses, the other 
commencing at the foot of the south face, which is steep and rngged. The fort, which is built of 
stone, consists of two wings placed at an obtuse angle to each other, following the outline of the 
crest, and also of a separate square building with a bastion at each end. situated just below the 
western wing. The walls are of htone, about 30 feet in height and 3 feet in thickness. The 
south face only is pierced for musketry. 

Barracks for a small garrison are built inside against the main walls; on their roof is a thick 
coating of earth, which would afford shelter to the soldiers firing through the loop-holes. The 
fort only mounts a few honeycombed guns, and, to judge from its appearance, it would not stand 
the concussion occasioned by the firing of heavy ordnance. Its flanking fire is slight. Inside 
there are three masonry tanks, which are replenished daily, nnd hold sufficient water for the wants 
of the garrison during a protracted siege. The space within is very limited, and the garrison 
would suffer very severely from shelliug. The fort has no ditch. There is one gateway on the 
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BOOTES IN KASHMIR AND LAdXk, 


Route No, 44 —concluded. 

east side* The north side ib weak, but is protected by the proximity of the lake* On the oast 
side marshy ground extends to within 400 yards of the base of tho hill 1 on which the fort is built. 
On the west side there are thinly scattered suburbs and small walled enclosures; there is also 
marshy bind, but at a greater distance than on the east side. It appears to be the weakest side. 
The southern or city side of the fort is moat easily approached, and on that account it is made 
stronger* The town extends nearly to the base of the bill. ^ 

The Hari Parbat is naturally a strong position, as it is protected more or less on every side by 
marshy lands and lakes; but the fortifications on it could make no great resistance to an attacking 
force furnished with artillery. 

This route is about the best of all. Horses can traverse it easily.” (Drew, page 140.) 

This is the easiest of all the roads leading into Kashmir, aod as it traverses the valley of the 
Jhetum throughout, it is practicable at all seasons of the year. ( Roberts — Montgomerie — XnceJ) 
BhANIYAb . * ... 120 On the left bank of the Jhelurn, about 12 miles 

TO south-west of Baramtfla 

11. Chota Ai.f . . 10 Leaving Bhaniyar the path lies in a south-easterly 

-130 direction up the valley of the Horpetkai stream; at 1 

mile passes residence of Nawab Abdulla Kh&n, and 
at 3 miles that of Gul Sher Khdn (both petty tmw&bK, 
holding small jagirs from the mahar/Cja); for 2 miles beyond the path is tolerable; it then winds 
up a very s eep wooded hill for 3 miles, from the summit of which the hamlet of Chota All is seen 
below, at a distance of nearly 2 miles, and descends down an open steep grassy hill; both ascent 
and descent difficult for laden animals. In Chota Alf there are eight shepherds 3 houses; no supplies. 
In winter the place is deserted. 

12. Bh^ti Patka .11 i Path lies up the stream, which flows past the camp 

- 141 for 2 miles (from this point there is a road which 

strikes over the hills to Punch; it is said to be practi* 

I cable for horses; Kula Mulla is the intermediate halting* 
place). Leaving the stream the path makes a steep ascent for 3 miles along a high mountain ridge 
to the left; it then takes a northerly turn, running for about 3 miles in that direction along an open 
grassy hill-side above the forest, at an elevation of about 11,000 feet, to a lower part of the range, 
which it crosses. The descent is very easy. At 2 miles on the Kashmir side of the pass, the path 
runs through an open grassy plain, watered by a small stream, and bounded on every side by pine 
forest; it affords good grazing for numerous flocks, and would make a good encamping ground. 
The path beyond this lies through a pine forest, free from nnder-wood. 

Bhuti Patra is a pasture land : there are one or tw r o shepherds’ houses by an open glade in the 
forest. Wood and water are obtainable, but no supplies. 

13. Khip£b . . 12 The path for the first 6 or 7 miles of this march lies 

- 153 more or less through pine forest, varied here and there 

with occasional grassy glade. Ntigni, with a few 
shepherds’ huts, is passed at l£ mile, Gulmarg at 4i 
k miles (from this place there is another path to Srinagar by the village of Firozpur). At 6 miles 
the path descends into the valley of Kashmir, passing the shrine of Bapuimishi, and at 9£ miles 
Wangla. 

Khipdr is a small village. Supplies procurable, 

]4. Camp on Bank 11 Country open; pass Mogalpdr at 1^, Molnmpfir at 

op Haua Thet ■ — ■ ■— 164. 1 £, Wahil «t 2, and Sulcal at 4 miles. Beyond, seve* 

Nala. ral small villages are passed. At 10 miles path cross¬ 

es a small nala by a wooden bridge, and running 1 
mile through low damp rice land, crosses this nala by wooden bridge. Bight bank hard and dry 
and suitable for an encampment. 

16. SBINAGAB , . 9 [ After crossing nala road turns suddenly to the right, 

-- and at ^ mile passes near a small village on opposite 

I bank of a nala, which falls into Hara Tret; it conti* 

Total , I 173 nues along its right bank for 2 miles, and then along 

the right of a reedy marsh, which further on extends to both sides of the raised pathway, continue 

ing till within 2 miles of the city. The latter portion of the road is along the bank of the Jhelum, 

Srinagar can be reached in 2 long marches from Bhdti Patra, viz., Sakai 16 V and Srinagar, 
16 miles. 

This road is but little frequented and is not used till the end of May, There is an easier road 
from Bhaniyar (also avoiding Bavamula) called Mun Dhar, which crosses the range further north 
and meets this road at Bhdti Patra ; it is both shorter, better, and lower than that above desrribed. 

From Bhtiti Patra there is a road through the hills leading directly to Baramilla j the distance 
is said to be 8 or 10 miles.— (Allgood, 1853.) 
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ROUTES IN KASBMfR AND LADll. 


ROUTE No. 44a. 

Mari to Srinagar {by KohXua and Baram<5la), 
Authority. —Lieutenant Grant. 



Distance in miles. 

Description, Ac. 

Stags or baiting-place. 

Inter¬ 

mediate, 

Total. 

Dkwal . 

10 0 


See Soute No. 44. 

(4,867 ft.) 

KohIla . . 

9 4 

19 4 

The new road, which is nearly finished, lies at a 
lower level; at 8 miles cross a ravine from the left 
by a stone bridge. 


The camping ground is in the dak bungalow compound and is Very confined. 


Dclai 


(2,180 ft.) 


12 0 | Cross the Jhelum, which is hero a rushing river 

- 81 4 about 80 yards wide, by a fine suspension bridge 

which is fit for cart traffio. From here there is a 
I cross country coolie path by :— 


Miles. 

Danna ........... 6 

Mairi 7 

Chikar .. 

Hattf.10 

Total . 29 


11 mile from bridge, at the small village of Rarsnla, pass a good dak bungalow (not at present 
open to travellers). The road is level, tiloug the left bank of the Jhelum to the 8th mile, when it 
descends by a zig-zag to the bed of tho Agat (or Ai), which is crossed by an unsafe wooden bridge. 
Just before reaohing the zig-zag pass the ruined bungalow of Chatikalas, where there is a large 
and good encamping ground At Dulai there is an excellent furnished bungalow. Encamping 
ground limited, but there is more room on the plateaux above the village. The road is a tine 
broad carriage road, metalled aud open for tongas, which now run between Kohdla and Garhi. * 

4>om1Si. . . .92 Village at junction of Jhelum with Kishan Ganga. 

(2,880 ft.)- 40 6 Good dak bungalow. A steam workshop here con¬ 

nected with the new cart road. Domel commands road 
from Abbottsbad, also that from Mart An iron 
oantilever bridge, with masonry piers, connects Mozafarabad with the Mari-Sriuagar road. There 
is a telegraph station at Domel for Srinagar and intermediate stations. 


Garhi 


(2,729 ft.) 


14 2 | 


is kept up by means of a rope bridge, 
camping ground good and extensive, 
able with previous notioe 


At 7 miles pass the old stage of Tinali. At 13 miles 
65 0 a new bungalow is being built; immediately opposite 
the latter is the village of Hattian, where a few sup¬ 
plies are obtainable, and with which communication 
The present bungalow is old and bad, but furnished; 
Forage excellent, firewood plentiful; other supplies obtain- 


EaTtI 

9 0 


(8,100 ft.) 


64 0 

Chakoti . 

14 0 


- (3,77 ft.) 


78 0 


See Smite No. 44. 

An easy march, mostly along new oart road. 


After two easy miles along new cart road a deep- 
ravine is descended aud re-ascended by a sharp zig-zag. 
(See Saute Ao. 44.) 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfa AND LADJCk. 


Route No, 44(b) —conoluded. 

2. Or TENS HAEil . £> 2 14 6 From the Hash pass to Gutens Harai the road ascends 

1,400 feet find is rough and rugged. This place a 
shepherd’s hamlet and contains 600 goats. Water 
procurable from a spring; wood and grass scarce; 
little or no supplies. This portion of the range is used as a grazing-ground for horses. Height 
13,200 feet. From this point the road has a gradual ascent to the large lake of Itushphari, dis¬ 
tant from Gutens Harai 3 miles; the diameter of this lake is 400 yards; it is very deep. After 
November the water freezes, the height of the lake being 15,800 feet, 4 miles end 2 furlpngs 
from Gutens Harai the road is passable for horses, but beyond becomes very steep, rough, and 
rugged, the descent being very great, 5 miles and 3 furlongs it crosses a stream, the descent 
being 1,100 feet. From here the road is very bad, and for half a mile the ascent is very great and 
rough. 

Eight miles and 2 furlongs from Gutens Harai the road crosses another stream, the descent 
being 2,200 feet. It then crosses a number of minor streams, and is very rough ; the hill-side hero 
is covered with brushwood and the road not properly defined, 10i miles from Gutens Harai the 
road improves; the river Nagar flows on the left 2 miles distant and 2,600 feet below. 

3. BUAruOH Habai , 11 2 26 0 Half a milo to the south of this place is a spring of 

good water; provisions none; wood and grass very 
scarce. Height above sea-level 12,500 feet. For 2j 
miles from Buapuch Harai the road descends a steep 
spur, 2,600 feet. The spur is not rocky, but the soil being loose the descent is difficult. From 
this point a road brunches off and goes to Nagar along the Naguv stream. Half a mile from this 
the road descends a steep and rocky face of the hill, crosses a dry stream, and runs along the 
Nagar, whose river banks are only 10 feot in height. The river is 200 feet broad and 4 feet deep; 
the current very rapid. 4 miles and 2 furlougs from Buapuch Harai road crosses another stream 
by a ford, banks 20 feet high. 2 furlongs further are the remnants of a wooden bridge; a large 
rook on either side marks the site. These rocks are 80 feot apart. Had this bridge been kept in 
repair the road would have led along the right bank of the river, this bank being less rough than the 
left one. From these rocks, towards the hills on either side, walls have been built- From this point 
for 2 furlongs the road is rough and rugged, then ascends a stoop of 300 feet and runs through a 
cultivated slope, 6£ miles from Bunpnch it crosses a stream, with banka 150 feet, called Garumbar. 
A road runs along this stream to Skardu did the Hispar pass, the first halting-place being 10 
miles distant. The ascent is very great, the height of the pass being about 18,U()0 feet. 

The ascent on this side on the face of a glacier, the descent on the Skardti side being equally 
steep and difficult. The road crosses the Garumbar stream by a wooden bridge 40 feet long and 
2 feet broad.' On both sides of the stream there are ten flour-mills. The cultivation on either side 
of this stream is watered by canals. The road crosses the bridge and enters the village of Hispar, 
which lies half a mile distant. 

4. HlSPAB . .1 7 2 33 2 I Hispar contains seventy houses. Wood end grass are 

very scarce; a small quantity of provisions can be pro- 
1 I cured. 

EOUTE No. 44(c). 


Nagar to Hunza. 

Authority. —Ahmed Ali Khan (1889.) 



Distance in miles. 

1 

1 

Stage or halting-place. 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

Total. 

Description, Ac. 


Six furlongs from Nagar the road crosses the Nagar river by a rope bridge. 800 feet long, and 
then ascends a bill 2,000 feet, the Daung puss being 2 miles and 3 furlongs from Nagar, and tile 
ascent taking three hours. Height of pass 9,200 feet. 4 miles and 1 furlong from Nagar the de¬ 
scent is gradual and the road good, hut a little further on becomes slippery and difficult for laden 
men. 5* miles from Nagar the road descends the bank of the Hunza river, banks ore 100 feet 
in height, and runs along the edge of the stream. The width of the stream is here 300 feet, 
depth 6 feet; current very strong. Six miles from Nagar and within one furlong, the road 
ascends 200 feet; 5 furlongs ahead the road is easy and then descends200 feet and enters on the 
sand uf the river-bed. 7 miles from Nagar it crosses the Hunza river by a rope bridge 300 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfR AND LAdXk. 


Route No, 44(e) —concluded. 

feet lone and 80 feet above the water, aud for a Bhort distance after crossing it is very bad, owing 
to large rocki, then descends the bank, which ia 250 feet high. 8 miles from Nagar and on 
the left of the road, and 100 yards away, is the fort of Qimi B h, containing 500 hoaees within its 
walU. 10 miles from Nagar the road enters the walled town of Hunza, 

Honza , 10 0 10 0 Between Gnnish and Hunza the road ascends 800 

feet, passing through cultivation en route , and having 
on either side a stone wall 6 feet high. To the south 
of the fort is a polo ground 700 feet long and 100 feet 
broad. Provisions and supplies are very scarce. The town is situated on the right bank of the 
stream called Harbar; height above the stream 400 feet. This town is Also called Baltit.^ It con¬ 
tains 700 houses, three large guns, eleven wall-pieces, aud a large magazine within its walls* 
Height of Hunza above sea-level about 8,000 feet. 


ROUTE No. 45. 

NXGAR TO SKARDtJ (BY THE HlSPAB PASS). 
Authorities. — IIayward—Montgomerie—Drew. 









ROUTES IN KASHMfu AND lXdAK. 


ROUTE No. 47. 

RoNDtJ to Skard<5. 


Authority, —Biddulph. 



Dibiaitoe irr miles. 


Stage or halting-place. 

Interme¬ 

diate, 

Total. 

Description, Ac* 

1, Irik Champbtt 

9i 

... 

Road for *7\ milea along left bank of Indus, then up 
bed of Irik torrent, a Bteep ascent of 2,500 feet. 

2. Bisno, 

8 

m 

! 

Small village. Very steep OBcent of 8,000 feet to top 
of Domdl ridge, and steep descent to bank of 
Indus. 

8. Kutbuba 

»4 

27 

Large village. Road along river-bank. Three rock 
staircases have to be passed. Frequent small as¬ 
cents and descents. From Kutsura there is a route 
into Astor. 

4. SkabdC 

15i 

42i 

1 

Fort and garrison of 800 Kashmir troops. Large 
population. Load very good along the loft bank of 
the Indus. 


The first three marches aro barely practicable for unladen ponios. There is also a road along 
the right bank of the Indus (vide route No. 62, Skai'dtl to Gtlgit). 


ROUTE No. 48. 

Sharidi to Chilas (by thk Kamakdori Pass). 
Authorities. —Batks—Montgomerie, 



| DlSTAWOB Ilf 11ILES. | 


Stage or halting-placs. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

Description, &o. 

1. Samoan 

9 


A camping ground; wood and water procurable. 
Cross Kishan Gangs by zampa, and Sargan or 
Sazsntti by kadul bridge, and follow the left bank 
of' the stream. 




2, Domaila 

9 

18 

A camping ground north of Gamot. 




8. Kamakdobi Gali . 

9 

27 





4. NiIt . 

9 

86 

A village in Chilas of about 20 houses. 




6. Chilas 

18 

54 

Down the right bank of the Khanogah stream* 





Ponies, it is said, can be taken by this route (they must swim the Kishan Ganga), but it is said 
to he a very rough road. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfR AND LAdXx. 


Route No. 48 —concluded. 


Biddulph also gives this route, but hia stages and distances differ; they are M follows t— 


1. Gahti . 

14 


Small village. 

2 . Castpino geound . 

18 

27 

At foot of Kamakdori Pass. 




8. Gothab . 

12 

89 

Small village in the NiAt valley, cross Kamakdori 
Pass. Horses can be taken over in summer. 



4. Thak . 

9 

40 

Large fortified village of Cbilaa. 




6. Curr.AS. 

12 

60 

i 





ROUTE No. 49. 

Shupion to Baram<ji.a (by ChrXr and Gulmarg). 
Authority. —Bates. 



Distance 

IN MILES. 

Stags or halting-place. 



Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

1. ChbAb 

18 6 

13 6 




Description, Ac, 


heaving the town, the peth descends and crosses the 
Btream to the village of BatpiSra or Batgund, J mile, 
passing through which it crosses the wide stony bed of 
the RembiArn; the river flows in several narrow slial. 
low channels, which are fordable; thence it passes through the rice-flcids to the hamlet of Zobra, 
If mile, crossing the Unman Nadi, and passing the hamlet of Manul and the ziarat of Jungal 
Shah Sahib at 3 miles; the p»th then lies along the east side of the ridge to Narpdr and the 
ziArnt of the three Sniacis, whence it turns in a westerly direction up a narrow valley, passing Miah- 
war at 34 miles, and through the hamlet of Jshru; path then crosses the valley Had lies amid the 
fields to Mushpdra, 64 miles; whence it rises over the open down, descending into the thickly 
wooded valley of the Birili stream, 74 miles; the path crosses the stream, which is about 12 feet 
broad and as many inches deep, three times by kdnal bridges, and makes a sh rt ascent to the 
small village of Bnrmnnu, 8 miles; then an easy descent to Echigoz, 8| miles, crossing by ford* 
the Ramush and a stream which flows into it at 94 miles, and making a steep ascent to the con¬ 
siderable village of Pakapura, 9£ miles. Leaving Pakapura, the path descends to the stream and 
crosses aovoral ridges, which are mostly wooded, with here and thcro patches of cultivation and 
jungle. At 10| miles pass the small village of Dardkdt, whence the road continues to bo smooth 
and level, with gradual descent to CbrAr, A large village or small town; supplies abundant; 
water supply at some distance; space for encamping on the east side of the village, but little or' 
no shade. 

2. KhAn BAba Sa- | 9 4 | | Leaving Chrar, the road passes through the town 

HIB’8 ZiAbat . |-1 23 2 | and down the spur on which it is built, crossing some 

others, which are in places somewhat steep, but tbe 
path is wide and smooth. Passing the village of Hoprd, 
the hamlet of Narpari is reached at 2 miles, from winch tbe path lies through a grove of pollard 

willows to Shopari, 24 miles; thence it continues level and generally shady to Chadargund, 8J 

miles; soon after which the path turns to the left, passing the hamlet of Baruagund at 3i miles; 
it then rises slightly and descends to the small village of Boru, 44 miles, where there is a stream 
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ROUTES IN KASHUfR AND LAD^K. 

Route No. 49 —continued, 

and ft spring tinder a chunar tree. Having almost descended to the level of the valley, the path lies 
through the rice-fields, passing a little further on the Dudh Gnnga by a substantial bridge, about 
25 feet long and 3 feet broad; the stream, which is about a foot deep, is also fordable. Tho path 
then rises to the village of Kralwari, 4f miles, and passes Zohama at 6 miles, and on through 
Cultivation to Patargam, 6 miles, whence it ascends the ridge, passing buneath the Hubsheikh-ki- 
tnasjid, which crowns it, 54 miles, and descending crosses a stream (fordable) by a bridge and passes 
on to Prigam, 5| miles. The path then lies through rice-fields to Bugra, 61 miles, and on, be¬ 
tween the Baba Nasib Sahib’s ziiirat on the right hand and the village of Narpura on the left, to 
Butter Sondo, 8 miles. At 8} miles pass the small village of Dur; thence the path continues 
smooth and level to the ziAratof Kirin Baba Sahib, 94 miles. Supplies and water procurable from 
the neighbouring village. 

3. KA&. . , 9 2 Leaving the ziiirat. the path turns towards the 

- 82 4 right, rising slightly over the spur; at 4 mile it passes 

through the hamlet of Khorpura, and is rather rough 
to Pajipurn, I mile, and on through the rice cultiva¬ 
tion to Hailewanyen, If mile; the path then improves, passing Kralnewat 24 miles, and at 3 miles 
it crosses a branch of the Suknag by a bridge (fordable); then passes through Morshun, 44 
miles, and on through the rice-fields to Zanigam, 54 miles, crossing the Lar stream by a bridge 
(fordable) ; the path is then rather stony for about 4 mile to the cultivation of the village, where 
the rifle-factory is situated; path continues level, but stony, to Scl 64 miles, where it crosses the 
Suknag, which flows iu various channels through a wide stony bed. The streams are shallow, and 
are usually crossed by stepping stones. The path then ascends the spur, and is Bmooth ami level 
to Mai pur a, 7J miles, leaving which it is at first rather hilly, and then lies through rice cultivation 
to KAg. Extensive encamping ground; supplies procurable; water abundant. 

4. GULMABCt . , 12 4 | From KAg the path passes through rice cultivation 

-45 to Trapui, 14 mile, and on to Poshkar, situatod close 

under the east side of tho hill of the ssine name. The 
path rounds the huso of the hill through open treo 
jungle, whence it emerges into a little cultivated valley, and crossing the rice-fields and a stream 
ascends to the small village of Gunni Baba Sahib, 4 miles, whence it descends, and ascends a 
few hundred yards to Warrigam; the path then lies through the rice-fields, and crosses a stream 
(fordable) to the village of C’olhama, 5 miles; it then crosses the wide, stony bed of a stream, which 
flows in numerous obanncls, all fordable, and passes up to Sirai, 64 miles, and on through 
tho rice-fields to Traran, 7} miles, and then by good level path up to Firozpur, 94 miles; a 
village situated at tho foot of the ascent lending to the pass of t hat name. [There is said to bo a 
more direct path between KAg and Firozpur than that here described, lying through the gali 
between the Poshkar bill and the Lai KhAu-ki-garhi; but it is noted as being rough and steep, 
and not used by laden coolies.] 

From Firozpur the path crosses the stream, and ascends the ridge, and passes along it in a 
westerly direction; it then turns along the ridge to the north, and emerges on to the Gulmarg at its 
south-east eud. After gaining the top of tho ridge near Firozpur the path lies through the forest; 
the first part of the ascent is easy, but slippery after rain; the last 4 mile is somewhat steep and 
rooky. The total distance from Firozpur is about 3 miles. 

5, Bab am fir, a , .13 0 ... The footpath lies up the marg through the neck at 

■ - the end, after passing which it turns to the right and 

Total . 58 0 makes a steep, and, after rain, very slippery descent to 

- the shrine of Bapumrishi, 24 miles; thence the path 

descends through the narrow valley by the hamlets of Chain! Pathar, A1 Pathur, aud Nambalnar, 
and orossing the spur descends to the village of Knuntra, 6 miles, passing through which it 
continues to desceud, orossing the Ningil stream (fordable). The path then lies over undulating 
open ground, with here and there a few Giijars’ huts and patches of cultivation; a few cedar trees 
likewise grow on the slopes. The road, which is broad and smooth, passes the hamlet of Qohun 
at 10 miles; thence descends, and is in one or two places rather steep, until within about J a mile 
of Baramtila, when it becomes quite level, llaramula is a small town on the Jheluuc; supplies 
abundant; ample accommodation for encamping. [August 1871.'] 
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R0CTR3 IN KASHMfll AND LAdIk. 


EOUTE No. 50. 

SlALKOT TO SrINAODR (BY AkNCE, THE Bl’DIL PASS, AND ShUPION). 
Authorities .—Bates—Montgomerie—Drew—Allgood. 



Distance nc miles. 

Description, Ac. 

Stage or haltingaplace. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

Sialk6t to Akndk 
( 3 Marches) 


86 

See Route No. 51. 

4. TANDBAl-KI-BiOLI 

7 

42 

Wood and water from baoli, but no supplies; bills 
very low and covered with stunted jungle; the road 
lies np stony bed of torrent for about 3 miles by an 
almost imperceptible ascent; passes a kacha tank at 


2, and another at 3 miles, both full of water. 


6. Poni ... | 8 | A largo villago situated in a wild fertile valley at 

60 the foot of a sandstone ridge j supplies and water 
abundant. After leaving camp, lUja-ki-baoli is 
passed on right hand at 11 mile. Path follows 
stony bed of torront till it meets the bed of a small stream (at junction of torrent and stream 
there are two or three houses), and then ascends bed of stream and crosses a serrated ridge of Band- 
stone. On the south side these hills are low and alluvial, and clothed with Scotch firs of stunted 
growth. A stream is then forded, and path runs for 2 miles direct across valley. 


6. Chblb . ,| 8 I I A small village; no supplies; camp in wide bed of 

68 | stream, on rather stony ground. Path goes up bank 
of clear Stream to near foot of hill, the ascent of 
1 which is winding and bad, and in some places barely 
practicable for laden animals. Descent steep; at half a mile from summit Cliountra (a few bouses) 
is passed, and C'holo (a few houses) a inilo and a half farther, and after another mile reach camp. 


7. Nab 


12 


A few houses on hill-side above a stream. A little 


- 70 I Indian.corn Cultivation; no supplies can be calculated 

I upon. Pass Gnndal at Si and Rft at 6 miles; both of „ 
I these hamlets have two or three houses eaeh. Eoad 
difficult and stony, following bed of a stream for some distance, which is crossed very often. The 
bed is wide and partially covered with tall reeds, and during the rainy sesson, the stream is much 
swollen, and crossed with difficulty. The last 2 miles a steep rugged ascent, well nigh imprac¬ 
ticable for laden cattle. 


8. Bhaooli 


I Ono or two houses; wood and water, but no supplies. 
78 Path rises from valley covered with brushwood by an 
ascent for 8 miles, which is at first steep, and then 
I gradual, then continues along the ridge for 3 miles, 
and by a stiff descent of 2 miles reaches Bbagoli. 

9. BdulL . ,| 6 | I A large village with a great deal of rice cultivation; 

83 I supplies and water plentiful; good encamping ground; 
a small square bastioned fort a few miles south of the 
villago. Path descends for 3j miles down bill.side 
(which la covered with tall brushwood and occasional patches of Indian corn) by an extremely 
stony and bud road. Cross a stream by a ford knee-deep, and ascend, chiefly through rice cultiva¬ 
tion for 1J mile, to camp. 

From Budil there is a fair road to GulAbgarh, usually practicable for ponies. IIajsort is one 
long or two short marches distant. There is also a path leading to Aliabdd Sard! oil he Pir Pasjil 
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Route No, SO —continued. 

route, by way of the Rupri or Snmiasnr Pass: there are some shepherds' huts and good grazing, 
but fuel is scarce. Prom Hudil to Rupri is two marches, and it may be 16 miles,* from Rupri to 
Alfabid Sarfii is about 8 miles; from the summit of the pnss to Aliabftd Harai the pRth is Biop¬ 
ing, easy, and practicable for ponies, but this road is only used by shepherds. From Budil there is 
another road to Shupion by the Konsa Nag Pass, used only by shepherds : it is reported difficult 
for laden coolies on the south side. Konsa Nag is said to be two days’ fair march from Bddil, and 
.22 miles to Shupion by an easy road : latter part of route as under— 

Konsa Nia to Kang- 9 From the N4g the path lies down the vatloy of Veshau rivor 

WATTAN. to the Mihi Nag, SJ miles, and having gained the left bank of 

the river, descends mostly through forest, crossing several 
streams. At 5£ miles cross large Btrnam and ascend for a short 
distance; path then lies along bare side of hill. At 7i miles it 
drops down to the level of the Veslntu (track not defined); and 
at 9 miles the end of the marg is reached, and the path crosses 
the stream by a single pine tree, forming n bridge about 96 feet 
long (or it may be forded), to the encamping ground of Kang- 
wattan, which is an open grassy meadow, shaded by fine trees. 
There are a few Gdjar huts in the vicinity; supplies are not pro- 
curable. 

StiDAU . . • 8 Leaving camping ground the path crosses the Veshad and lies 

through the forest by the left hank of the river; here and there are 
ups and downs, and the path is rough in places. At one mile the 
confluence of the flhitta f’ani is passed, and the path continues 
as before to the Khazanabal bridge, 1 i mile : the first half of 
this bridge is formed of stepping-stones and trunks of treeB. 
tho rest is composed of a bridge of two pine trees planked between 
and supported by piers; the span of this part of the bridge is 
about 65 feet, with a width of about 2i feet. Having crossed 
the bridge, the path rises for about 150 feet up the ridge, and con¬ 
tinues along the right bank of the Veshad for about Si miles 
through forest, with here and there a clearing to tho Arnbul 
fall, a few hundred yards beyond which tho path emerges from 
tho forest, and passes over the clearing and cultivation called 
Khazunabnl, whence tho path descends and crosses the wide bed 
of the Veshau ; tho main stream is crossed by a bridge of about 
65 feet span, and the other channels by stepping-stones and 
fording: from the river the path rises to the village of Sedau, 
a distance of about a mile. Supplies and water procurable, and 
space for encampirjg. 

SKVCION . . 6 From Sedau, path continues down an open valley between 

__ two ridges, with little or no cultivation; at 1 mile it ascends flat 

top of ridge to north, and a little further on passes the hamlet 
of Sutipura on the left of the path ; rond tbon descends into 
and crosses a narrow valley, and is level and good, passing 
through open uncultivated country in the direction of the Lahau 
Tar hill to the south east of Shupion ; it then passes through the 
small dirty village of Kuspdra, which is watered by a stream 
from the Rembiara, and makes a short descent to the village 
of Gagrin, whence it lies through the rice-fields to Shupion a 
small town;, supplies abundant. {August 1871.) {Bates.) 

Totai, . . 22 

1. To Mfnf Nj?G • 3 ) A beautiful little tarD called Mihf Nag. There are usually 

some Gujar huts in the neighbourhood. Supplies not procur¬ 
able. A short ascent from the water’s edge of the Konsa N4g 
(there are no trees or habitations in the neighbourhood) leads to 
top of the mountain barrier which bounds tbe north-west end of 
tbelakos; the descent is somowdiat stiff for f of a mile; then 
cross a flat grassy plain called Sat Pakrin (seven springs), which 
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Route No. 50— continued. 

is watered by a number of streams which flow down from the 
surrounding "mountains, and is strewn with rugged rocks. At 
If mile meet the path which proceeds south-west over the 
Konsa Nag Pass, and then along the valley of the Veshad 
river to Mihf NAg. 

81 There are a few Gtijars’ huts about the encamping ground, 
which is on the right bank of the Bromsu stream. Proceed 
by a very steep ascent from the bed of the Veshad, which there 
flows in two channels through a narrow, grassy valley, through a 
birch forest to the Astan marg, then level for about a mile, and 
steep descent for 4 a mile, cross a stream near top of Dontsu 
mountain, and descend at first steeply, and latterly easily to 
Manjipul marg; pass a Gdjar settlement; short descent to 
Dontsu stream, which is forded, and then nearly level to 
Chursu stream, which is crossed by a bridge, thence by nearly 
a level path through a pine forest to camp. ' 

7| A considerable village on the bank of the Vesbafl river; 
supplies procurable. 

From Kadal-le-bal ascend from stream, which is crossed by 
a kadal bridge, and along an opeu graBsy marg for 4 a mile, 
then ascend for 4 a mile up side of a mountain, level for 1 mile, 
and rathor steep descent J of a mile, ciobb a small stream, and 
ascend easily for 4 of a mile, along top of ridge for 4 a mile, 
and just below t"p on other side leave forest, descend easily 
along hare sido of hill, euter forest again, and descend steoply 
for s of a mile, thence slight descent for 1 mile through culti- 
vation to Ruri and then level through fields passing BAgh on 
right hand and Bntpura on left, through Wnrnpuru and Trail* 

_ win to Hanjipur, which is 2 miles from Kuri.— (Batet.) 

191 

4 j j No houses or supplies; wood and wator procurable. 

On leaving Bddil pass numerous houses which sre built on hill-side, wherever the ground 
admits of cultivation, and aftor 2 miles reach Barot (a fow housos), and continuo to ascend ravine 
by stony and bad road, and camp in a sheltered spot at foot of pass. 

No supplies; wood and water procurable; path 
94 ascends steep hill sido for 14 mile; then runs along 
hare hill-side for about 8 miles, and descends 1,000 feet 
(about). 


No habitations; one or two rocks under wbioh tra* 
108 vellers find shelter; wood and water, but no supplies; 
path makes a steep, awkward ascent of 1,600 feet; for 
the noxt 4 miles the path is generally stony, and de¬ 
scends somewhat; then for 2 miles ascends by a steep zig-zag to summit of Bddil Pass (14,120 feet), 
and descends easily for 1 mile to foot of pass on north side; continues descending very slightly 
for 3 miles, where it passes old round house in ruins, and then lies along left bank of a stream by 
a vory gradual aud stony desceut for unother 8 miles to camp. 


13. 8nuPION (6,715 ft.) ,11 The path, which is stony in places, continues along 

- 119 left bank of stream. Passes a round house whioh is 

occupied by a fow sepoys (as long as the pass is practi¬ 
cable) to prevent emigration from Kashmir; descends 
gradually for 2 miles along southern slope of hill, continues for 3 miles through pine forest, aud 
after 34 miles more reaches village of Sodau (which is 6 miles from Shupion), and then lies over 
low undulating slopes, free from wood, and joins the Pir PanjAl Route near Shupion, 
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Awd THEHOB • 
MARCHES TO 
KAOAB . 

16 MABOHES : 

Total 


TWO 



Sbi- 



• 


29 

• 


148 


See "Route No. 21. 

Aknur to Shupion (84 miles) may be made in eight 
mu relies. The Biidil Pass is open from end of 
May to end of November. This road is much fre¬ 
quented by hardy traveller*, who carry their mer¬ 


chandise on ponies, as less duty is levied on their goods by this than any other route. 


ROUTE No. 51. 

Sialkot to Srinagar (by Akn(jr and l?AJAORf). 
Authorities. —Bates—Montgomerie—Roberts—Drew. 



Distance in miles. 

j Description, Ao. 

Stage or halting-place. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 


1. Chapeau 

13 

i^ 

A village ; supplies procurable after due notice; water 
plentiful; country levol, open, and fairly cultivated; 
road fit for carts. 

2. Gaqanso . 

10 

23 

A small village ; supplies must be collected; water 
plentiful; country and road ns in last stage. Tawi 
ernssod by a ferry or ford 4 mileB from Cbaprar. 

8. AzniJb , 

(1,142 ft.) 

12 

35 

A large village, with a larodari; supplies prootirnble; 
water plentiful; country undulating ; road fit for mules. 
Cross Clien5b by boat. Aknur to Shupion by Build 
Pass is ten marches, 84 miles. Chenib not navigable 

above Aknur, — {Drew) (see Route No. 50.) 


From AkntSr there is a road to Jamu 18 miles; might be divided at 10} miles at Nagbunf. 
Hoad easy, being altogether in the plain. Last few miles through forest; road well frequented, 
traversed both by carts and camels. Plain fairly cultivated. A canal which is being constructed 
from tho Ohenab to Jamd is passed near Aknur. The fort at Aknur is a building of lofty walls 
crowned with battlements, enclosing a square of over 200 yards, with a gate on the river side, 
and another on the land side. The walls are-3 feet thick, and too high for scaling ladders. No 
Cannon can be mounted on them, as there is no terreplein* No well in fort. 


4* Taitoa 
5. Dabb 


6, Tanda PIni 


6 

41 , 

13 

54 

13 

67 


| 


A small village with a sar£i; supplies and water 
procurable; country low; hills covered with jungle; 
road tolerable, but stony in parts. 

A few houses with an old sarai; supplies scarce; 
water procurable ; country as in last stage; road diffi¬ 
cult and stony, passing up and down several ravines ; 
the lust ascent and descent are steep. 

A few bouses, with a sarai; supplies procurable ; 
water plentiful; couutry as in last stage; road rather 
better. 


There is a new and more direct road between Aknur and Tandn Pani by way of Letri; the 
distance is 24 miles, viz., Aknur to Hurn&l 10, Burnal to Tandn Pani 14 miles. First 4 miles over 
a rising plain, then enter outermost hills by a valley over a boulder*covered stream bed. Valley 
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Route No. 51 —continued. 

narrow*, and hills ara covered with brushwood; after a bit rise to the broken plateau lying between 
me outermost ridge and the ridge Kalfrh4r, then up Kalfthar, partly over bare rock ; then down a 
steep escarpment, from the foot of which after a few miles of comparatively level road, Thanda 
Pani is reached at the beginning of next set of hills. There is a road from Thauda Paui to 
Naoshera, 

A Rar£i; supplies and water procurable; country a* 
77 above; toad very fair, crossing a low range of hills 
covered with brushwood; little village, only a few 
scattered houses. 

A village, with a sar&i; supplies scarce; water pro* 
87 curable; country and road aB above ; cross one Bteep 
range. 

A small town on the right bank of the Tawi; sup- 
101 plies plentiful; water from the stream; country as 
above; road good ; some of the streams are large and 
difficult after rain. 

Enter the valley of the Minaw&r Tawi; in May a 
stream of moderate volume; continue up valley by 
left bank of river over low spurs, and after a few 
miles reach Rajaorf. The town shows a front to the 
of them in ruins. R&juorf is called R&inpur. This road is fit 

for laden ponies.-— (Drew.) 


ROUTE No. 52. 

8ialk6t to Srinagar. (by the BanihXl Pass). 
Authorities .— Bates—Montgomerie —Drew—Grant. 



7. Dhabmsal 

10 

8. Siaisui . . 

IQ 

9. RAjAOBf (3,094 
ft i 

14 

lh.) 


And thbnok to Sri¬ 
nagar BY ROUTES 
Nos. 20, 21 AND 22 



river of large stone buildings, some 
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Route No. 62— continued. 

meandering Tawi with cultivated fields and low hills to the east; to the north is a cultivated and 
undulating country, with lofty hills beyond. At two miles road passes temple on high bank to 
west; little further on, leaves main stream, improves, passes another temple and baoli, that is a 
little square masonry tank fed by a spring from the hill-side. The road then lies through fields, 
crossing stony beds of several streams before reaohing Nagrota. Plenty of room for encamping. 

4. DANSAL , , 10 0 A considerable village, sitnated about 1 mile south- 

(1,840ft.) - 48 4 east of Jajar or Chapar Kad stream. Supplies 

procurable; water from wells and tank; regular camp¬ 
ing ground, small, but plenty of space available. Cul¬ 
tivation plentiful. Hoad levol and smooth, passes into and crosses bed of stream ; to the west is seen 
a fort on a low bill. This is Panchgrai: 1 mile two laolis; \ mile ascend spur by rather steep 
path in sandstone rock. Extensive view from top of neighbourhood of Jamu, and thepalaco of widowed 
rani of Jowahir Singh to west. The road lies along the ridge, with many ups and downs, and in 
places is awkward for laden animals, owing either to the steepness of the path or the narrowness of 
the passage worn in the friable rock. After passing a tank, ascend somewhat Bteep ridge, on top of 
which ia a d&k post; 81 miles steep descent to small stream, which is crossed; 1 mile baoli and 
bania’t shop; stoep ascent to another d&k station ; 1 mile thence an easy descent by paved road, and 
along the level, 21 miles to Dansal, where there is a temple, a few houses, a shop, a good sarAi; well 
timbered. 

6. KbimCHI . . 18 0 Good sized village, commanded by a ruined fort* 

(2,600 ft.) - 66 4 situated on top of an isolated hill about 200 foct high. 

No ground for encamping at village, but plenty a 
short way back. Near village Garlii, after crossing 
Karaithar bills, is a magnificent plain, capable of encamping any number of troops. Supplies pro¬ 
curable ; coolies scarce; water from baolie and stream. Hoad descends to bod of Jajar by paved 
path; stream about 70 yards broad and knee-deep in rains; then ascends steep hill by paved road 
2 miles; dAk house at top, but no water; descend by paved path neither Belong nor steep;! 
mile baoli, ornamented with some corved stones; road then almost level, croBBing beds of small 
streams; makes a short descent to the Dfidar stream, 2 miles, which is about 70 yards wide and 
almost waist-deep; ascent short, but stony; thence level road. It mile to two loop-holed towers, 
one of brick, the other of masonry, at the entrance to the villages of Gsrhi and Hntti, path then 
smooth and level. [ Just north of villages, tbo road to Udamptir (about four miles to east) branches 
off, crossing low ridge.] Path then decends, and crosses stream about 20 yards wide; ono mile 
pass through villsgo of Parsn ; another mile Mir BAgh, an extensive garden, and Hindu,tcmplo and 
baoli-, % railea tolerably amooth and level to Krimchi. Between Dansal and Krimcbi a road to 
the left bank of ChenAb vid Chiueni (see Route No. B4). 

6. MfB . . ,90 ... f Widely scattered hainlet; good water; supplies and 

(4,800 ft.) - 65 4 coolies not to be depended upon. Plenty of encamping 

ground. Road passes down to a small stream about 
lOynrds across, and waist-deep in rains; then through 
rioe-flelds to Blru stream, 2 miles ; it is about 60 yards wide and waist-deep. Road lies along 
left hank of stream; d&k hut 1 mile; road then lie's up bare side of hill, and along it to village of 
TerBi, one mile; continues through rioe-flelds ; then descends along bare Bide of bill, crossing Tersi 
stream 1 mile, and ascends hill through rice cultivation to village of Naroar, imilc; passes 
along and up side of hill and crosses stream, one mile; zig-zags up to top of hill, uoithor very steep 
nor rough; two stone huts at the top; then descends, mostly stony and in somo places steep; winds 
round the head of the valley and crosses little stream to Mfr, 

7. Laadba . . 8 0 73 4 Scattered village and small fort; supplies procurable; 

(4,700 ft.) water abuudant. Road makes gentle ascent for 11 

mile to two bouses surrounded by cultivation; aftor 
an easy descent an open grassy ridge, upon which 
arc some old graves, is reached and crossed; then steep and stony descent through the village of 
Chulna; 1 mile cross two torrents, through cultivation; road still descending, rather steep and 
Stony to village of Bakal, 2 miles; baoli of clear cold water; descend 1 mile to stream about 20 
feet across, but so deep and swift in the rains, that the passage is frequently interrupted for some 
hours; ascend opposite hill; road Bteep and stony to commencement of village of Landra; con¬ 
tinue about a mile through fields, and cross stream to fort. Plenty of encamping ground. 

8. Bilaub OR BiL- 10 0 Scattered hamlet; water scarce. Space for encamp- 

ut), -—- 83 4 ing cramped. Road passes through fields and scat- 

(6,150 ft.) tered houses, ascending gradually, in some places 

stony. Cross small stream by bridge, 11 mile. Road 
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continues aa before, croesei narrow stream with high hanks, bridged, 1 mile; ascent then 
becomes rather steep, | mile,. but with baoli of good water Bear it; ascent of mountain continue* 
through open cedar forest, until the top of the Laro Ladi is reached, If mile (8,200 feet), on top 
is an open grassy space, and just below the north side of the summit, d&k huts and water. [From 
the top of the ridge there is said to be a bye-path to the east, by which laden coolies can reach 
Krimchi in two stages.] The descent is neither as steep nor stony as the ascent; 2 miles cross , 
bridged stream ; descent continues easy; road good, enters fields of Bilaur; 2 miles, clearing and 
knoll, upon which are some houses; descent becomes steep and stony, If mile; two ponds and 
clearing near the maharaja’s enclosure; limited space for encamping. 


9 . 


RImband* 
(2,635 ft.) 


7 0 


90 4 


A small village; supplies and water plentiful; a good 
baraddri on the west side of the village, with space 
| and shade near it for encamping. 

[ Road descends by zig-zags; is somewhat steep, but 
not very stony, to village and baoli of Runbirpdr, 2 miles ; descends a little more in a northerly 
direction, and then turns to the east and follows along the course of the Chandra Bh£ga; some 
distance above the left bank, ]£ mile, passes a mill on the Kala Pani stream, which is bridged; 
road continues with some ups and downs to Chendb bridge, £ mile; bridge, which is of usual 
design, is now (1871) in bad repair; the span of the bridge is about 190 feet between the abut¬ 
ments, which are 45 feet long, width 12 feet, with side-rails and a planked pathway. After 
crossing bridge, road turns west along right bank of river, and iB mostly level and smooth, £ mile. 
Cross small stream by bridge at village of Kurrole; If miles stream from mountains formiug 
water-fall, bridged; 1 mile, reach village of Raraband. Here river is 2,400 feet above sea. The 
village is on a terraced plateau about 200 feet above it. Above Rdmband the mountains rise boldly 
on either side of the river, the stream flows in a narrow channel between, often with a great depth 
of water.— (Drew, page 114.) 


10 . 


RAtfBti . 

(4,070 ft.) 


12 0 


102 4 


Very email village; supplies from two banids ’ shops; 
water plentiful. Road crosses stream, and lies in an 
easterly direction along right bank of Chendb, and is 
, , pretty level; paBs village of Seri, 2 miles, Tirbal 2$ 

miles ; road then ascends and turns north, following the course of the Bichliri above its left bank ; 
road winds along side of mountain and is tolerably level and smooth; at about 8£ miles the road, 
instead of keeping aloug the stream os formerly, now rises abruptly and goes over the spur. 
This change has been caused by a landslip. A little above this, road crosses to right bank of river 
by wooden bridge about 110 feet span and 6 feet broad ; road follows right bank of river; hamlet 
of Kullnli, 1 mile; hollow projecting rock, 1 mile; then commences ascent, and just before de¬ 
scending to Ramsu turns to west, and crosses river by timber bridge, about 48 feet between the 
abutments and 6 feet broad, If mile ; after a few hundred yards on left bank of river cross the 
Nir stream by similar bridge, about 46 feet span and 4$ feet wide; road then ascends to Ramsu. 


1. CflABNA 
8. Ssxxli 


3. BOBKAir 


Total 


Rdmbaml to Borlcan . 

Miles. 

. 9 A batnlet inhabited by Gujars. 
. 9 A village of about ten houses 
(Hindus). 

. 6 A small village south of Brail 
B&l Pass. 

• 24 miles. 


1. Jat Galx 

2, Rajghat 


8. Davdal 
4. Kabotx 


* Rdmband to Karoti. 

Miles. 

, 9 Village of four houses (Hindus). 

. 71 Village of ten houses, mixed popu¬ 
lation. 

. IB Village of Hindus. Cross Dhar 
Gali. 

* 9 A village situated on the left 
bank of the Lld&rKhol stream, 
on the road from Doda towards 
the Brarl Bal Pass. [2Vo» 
native information .] 


Total . 40) miles. 

11, BaNIhIl , . f 11 0 | | Pretty village ; supplies and coolies procurable • 

113 4 I baraddri, large red brick building. Road winds along 
by left bank of river through woods; here and there 
patches of cultivation; 1£ mile, hamlet of Gaugna; 
a few hundred yards beyond cross to right bank of Bichldri by wooden bridge, about 38 feet span; 
1 mile, leave river-bank and ascend hill, neither rough nor very Bteep; d&k hut at top, £ mile; 
descend and cross stream by timber bridge, about 25 feet long, thrown over from a remarkable 
rock. Enters a fine broad valley with many houses and people and good rice-fields in terraces; it 
is about 3 mileB long and 600 yards broad. Enter small village of NachihLna, £ mile; road then 
turns to east, and ascends by zig-zag about f mile, somewhat steep; road then passes along 


N.B.—' There is also a routs from Ramband to Doda —See Route No. 2B, GurdaBpur to Srinagar. 
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lonth side of bare bill, high above Banihdl stream, and is generally pretty level, but there are a 
few ups and downs; if mile, Tati; one or two huts on path and a spring; road then commences; 
gradual and easy descent; d&k hut and spring, 1 mile; descent continues; shade and small stream 
near the bottom, 1 mile; crosses llanilidl stream by wooden bridge, about 85 feet between the 
piers and 4 feet broad; road-smooth and level along left bank of stream; valley gradually widens; 
8 miles ford; path lies through rice-fields, 4 mile to Banihal. A eool, easy march through beauti¬ 
ful soenery. 

12. VeenXo , . 10 4 Large village; supplies and coolies abundant; 

(6,000 ft.) - 124 0 celebrated spring, one of the sources of the Jhelum; 

large baraddri, and ample space for encamping. 
Hoad at first follows left bank of Btream, smooth and 
level, then bends to east; If mile, baoli and two chunnr trees (the first met with) ; i mile, 
passes through Seril, after leaving which bends more to oast aud commences to ascond slightly ; 
2 miles, dirty hamlet of Takia and small stream; here the ascent of the Banihdl Pass commences; 
having ascended spur, road is almost level for about i mile, aud then zig-zags up gorge, being 
neither very steep nor rough ; ascent about 24 miles; tides of hill bare of trees, covered with grass 
and grey rocks; the top at 9,200 feet. Tlie ridge is a narrow neck between two high peaks not 
many yards broad. There is a small stone hut built for shelter of men looking after the telegraph 
line which here crosses the range; road descends by zig-zagB, and is somewhat rough and Stony; 
2 miles,dilk hut and baoli-, 1 mile, sarai and stream ; about 200 yards further on village of Wumu 
and custom-house; road now level to Vernfig, 1 mile, which is approached through a line of 
barracks or granaries with a custom-house at the eastern end. 

From Veruag there is a route to Nowbug vid Sof and the Bring valley. 


1. To So» , . 7 [There are two routes from Vernag to Sof, viz., that by 

Btttgnnd, Watndr, and Naru, and.tlmt by Zamilgam and Naru; 
both those routes aro said to bo good for either walking or rid¬ 
ing, aud equally direct, the difference being that by Zamilgara 
there is a Jcadal bridge over tho Sdndran, at the suburb of Bamigund, and there is somewhat less 
ascent and descent. The road by Batgund passes the small temple and spring of Dumata-bal, 
which is situated on tlie northern slopes of the Watnir valley,] 

The path by Zamilgam lies through Banaguud, crossing the Sitndrun hy a Jcadal bridgo; it 
passes through Zamilgam and up tho valley, «t the mouth of which tho village is situated. The 
ascent is gradual until near the top, where there is a steep rise ; the path then descends into the 
valley of Watntlr, and is not very steep, soon becoming almost level down tlie grassy valley, which 
is interspersed with trees and bushes, and drained by a small stream. It passos through the 
village of Naru on to Hangulgund aud Nagam, which luttcr villsgo is situated on the left bank 
of a branch of tho Bring river; it then crosses the stony bed of tho river, and below the village of 
Sof crosses the main branch of the Bring by a Jcadal bridge, or it may be forded. 

Sof is a large village, celebrated for its iron mines, the most extensive in Kashmir. Supplies 
procurable. 

(Time occupied in walking, 2 h, 30 m.), 

2. NowbISo . . 11 I From Sof the path lies in a south-easterly direction through 

rico cultivation, and along the right bank of fho Bring, passing 
| the village of Urfgam, just above which there is a feudal bridge, 
— . - the pier of which is constructed of a large wicker-work cylinder 

Total . 18 I filled with boulders; the path crosses this bridge and then turns 

— • — hack for a short distanoe along the left bank of the river, cross- 
Fbom NowbCo there ing a smaller stream by a bridge at the village. Leaving 

ISA route to In- Uilgam, the path lies along the table-land in the middle of the 

Shin vid MaboaN valley, through rice cultivation, to the village of Wungam, 

Pass, also to Pet- and on to the village of Wyl, beneath which the Bring is forded, 

GAM , see Nos. 29 $33.' and the Nowbug stream, which has the more considerable 

j volume of water, is crossed by a Jcadal bridge, after which the 

path rises a little, crossing the corner of the spur, and is then level along the grassy side of tho 
mountain above the right bank of the stream ; it then makes a short rise, turning towards 
the uorth, and the Nowbdg Nai opens out considerably; at this end the valley is stony, and has 
but few trees. The path passes the village of Garrewel, whence it descends, crossing the stream 
by a Jcadal bridge below the village ; it then lies up the middle of tho valley through the village 
of Kriti to Larun, a considerable village in three clusters, whence it runs mostly through rice 
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cultivation, crossing from tlie left to the right bank of the stream and passing up through ths 
fields to Nowbiig. The usual encamping ground is on the slopes above the western end of the 
village, but shade is wanting. Supplies are obtainable, but not plentiful. 

(Time oocupied In walking, 4 h.) (June 1873.) 

Prom VernSg there is a route to Hanjipur on the Veshad river i rid Bringin—Banner. 


1. To Rozttr * . 84 The path, which is good and level, lies up the Shahabdd * 

valley ; at 1 mile passes village of Gdtalgdnd; about 200 yards 
beyond, the Vetarittar springs; It mile, Kargdnd; 2 miles, 
Sadora; 24 miles, Ckongo; 34 miles, Montigund,- 4 miles, con¬ 
siderable village of Hillar; 54 miles, Tunjla, leaving which path crosses stream and turns in' a 
southerly direction, following the course of the stream up the wooded glade; the first half mile 
is quite smooth; then a short easy ascent in a westerly direction. The descent is at first some¬ 
what steep, and then easy to the village of Kanohan, 74 miles, the central and largest village in 
the Khdnd valley; path continues almost level, rising slightly to the village of Rozld, situated on 
the west side of the valley. Space and shade for encamping to north of village; some supplies 
procurable. 


2. HanJIP(5b . . 14J Leaving Bozlu, path makes short easy ascent of hill 

to west; three-quarters of the descent very easy, and 
— — - — thickly wooded to Bringhin, 1 mile; the path then rises 

TotAIi . 23 slightly through the rioe-fielda skirting the Panjdl range 

-to Bannor, If mile, from which it rises slightly and 

winds round the wooded side of the hill, whence an 
extensive prospect of the southern portion of Kashmir 
is obtainable; path then descends to Akhal, 3f miles, 
and is somewhat stony in places; whence it turns north, and is smooth, continuing to descend; it then 
turns west to the hamlet ol Lanka Pambn, 4$ miles, and is almost level through the fields to the 
large village of Bamnula, which it leaves on the left hand, and continues towards the west, cross¬ 
ing a small stream at 74 miles; thence the path ascends for about 40 minutes, at first gradually, 
but the latter part of tho ascent is steep. Good water is obtainable from a spring by the road-side 
about midway on the ascent. The descent from the top of the ridge is at first easy and then 
steep and stony to tho village of 11 ingi, 9 miles; path is then quite smooth for 4 a mile to the 
large village of Kol, and on through the rice-fields by Wowtil Kot, crossing a stream, 114 miles, 
and rounding the end of tlie spur to the village of Rishpdrn, and on to Tus and down the Kol 
Norawa valley, crossing tho Kandi stream at 13J miles, whence path makes slight ascent to the 
hamlet of Kansar, Bal, whence it is level through the fields to Ilanjipur, ou Vcshaii river. 

A considerable village; supplies procurable. (August 1871.) 

18. ShahabAd , . 4 A very large village; supplies and water plentiful; 

- 128 country well-cultivated and intersected by numerous 

small streams; road good, pass Puli about half-way. 
14, IslAMAbAd . . 18 A good-sized town (1,500 houses); supplies and water 

(6,600 ft.) - 141 abundant; large laraidri; country level, open, and 

well-cultivated; road good; pass Kriri at 2 miles; cross 
the Bring, a branch of the Jhelum, at 6 milea. The 
Arpat is crossed at Islamabad by a long wooden bridge; some of the streams are difficult after 
heavy rain. 


15. AwAntipCb 

17 


(5,850 ft.) 


158 

16. Sbinasae . 

18 


(5,285 ft.) 



Total 

1 * ' 

176 


A village; supplies procurable; water pleutiful ; 
country level, open, and well-cultivated; road good, 
running down the right bank of the Jhelum, which 
is crossed at 14, and again at Bij Behara, at 54 miles; 
pass Murhama. at 84, and cross the two nalat at 12 
and 14 miles. 

A large city, the capital of Kashmir; supplies and 
water abundant; country level, open, and tolerably 
well-cultivated; road good, following the course of 
the Jhelum; pass Pampur at 94 miles. ( See Route 
No. 74). 
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The journey between Islamabad and Srinagar ia generally accomplished by water, the passage 
occupying from 12 to 16 hours. The route by the Banih&l I'ass is the high road between Jamu 
and Kashmir, and may be considered practicable for laden ponies all the year round; but is occa¬ 
sionally closed for a few days during heavy falls of snow, accompanied by a high wind. ( Mont . 
gornerie — Roberts.—August 1871.) 

From Jamd by the Banihal Pass is the chief commercial route j path not good 5 country 
unfavorable for communication ; five ridges to be crossed, besides many aBcents and descents over 
spurs; difficult for horses; men and pack-bullocks chiefly used for transport. 


ROUTE No. 52(a). 


Sialk 6 t to Srinagar (by the Banihal Pass). 
Authority. —Young husband. 


Stage or halting-placo. 


Dibtancbs in milks. 


Interme¬ 

diate- 


Description, Ac. 


Total. 


1. Tawi j | j For remarkB soe Route No. 62. 

TO 

A. Daksal 

6 . TTi>amp<;b . ■ ] ... I ... Leaving Dansal the road orosses a hill stream 

rather dangerous in rainy weather. It is the Jajar 
khud. After this comes a long olimb over a very 
sharp difficult ridge, thon down a long glen and over 
a second stream to a plateau Galled Glieri. After this, two small nalaa are crossed and some 
grass meadows, ono of which contains a baoli near a village called Sumsn. After this the Bairn 
khud is crossed and Udampur is reaohod beyond. This Is a considerable town, with a fine new 
palace. 

8 . DbahtaIi . . | ... | | Leaving TJdamptir the road turns round the end 

of a hill and procoeds up the glen of the Tawi. On 
I the opposite side is a ford called Kotli. This seotion 
I of the road is on the whole easy. In the latter part 
a view is obtained of Chineni. Lramtal is on the sloping side of a high hill. A new sarai has been 
built here, looking something like a fort. 


1 . Batot 


rost of the houses are mere huts, 
the road turns sharp off to the left. 


... After leaving Dramta), Chimpiari-ki-baoli is reached, 

a largo fine structure. After this Chineni is reached, 
on the opposite side of the Tawi. The raja’s house 
of three or four Btories is very conspicuous, but the 
A small hill stream from the left here joins the Tawi, and 


[The old road used to go straight on to Doda.] 

This glen is a fine, open and easy route. On the opposite side the hills are covered with chir ; 
maize and rice-fields-are numerous. 

At the head there is some heavy climbing, and a ridge is orossed which separates the Tawi 
from the ChenAb valley. This ridge crossed, a long khud called Kala Nand is traversed through 
deodar woods. Batot is a little grassy point. 


8. RXmband 


From Batot the road suddenly begins to descend 
the khuds leading to the ChenAb. The elopes of these 
are very steep, and great oare is required in traversing 
this part. Later the road passes along the faoe of 
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R0UTE8 IN KASHMfa AND LAdXk 


Route No. 52(a) —concluded. 

precipices, cut out in some places for it; but no other beams support the narrow path. The 
road rapidly descends to the banks of the Chendb, where a suspension bridge of a somewhat rough 
description crosses the river Chenib. On the north bank are a few huts and a toll bar. 

After crossing bridge, road turns west along right bank of river, and is mostly level and 
smooth, i mile. Cross small stream by bridge at village of Kurrole; 11 mile, stream from 
mountains forming a waterfall, bridged; 1 mile, reach village of Rdmband. Here river is 2,400 
feet above sea. The village is on a terraoed plateau about 200 feet above it. Above Bimband 
tho mountains rise boldly on either side of the river; the stream hows in a narrow channel 
between, often with a great depth of water.— (Drew —page 114.) 

Bdmband is situated on a little plain among tho hills, with holds, garden, and orohardB in it 
and on the slopes. 


* 4 Kashmir pice for a man, 2 annas for a horse, 10 annas for a dooly. 


ROUTE No. 53. 


Sialkot to Srinagar (by JAi.Ai.p6a, Bhimbab and RXjaob!). 

Authority.— 


Stage or haltlng-plaaa. 


Dibtaitcxs nr hilss. 


Interme¬ 

diate. 


Total. 


Description, Ac. 


1. KraowA 


2. Muhata 


8. JALALPfjE 


4. DaolatNaoab 

TO 


10. RijAOBf (6 
marches) 

Total 


10 3 


4 0 


8 0 


11 0 


10 8 

14 3 

22 8 

83 3 
71 4 


104 7 


A village; supplies and water procurable ; encamp¬ 
ing ground on left bank of river; country level, 
open and well cultivated j road very fair. 

A village; supplies procurable; water plentiful; 
road difficult, over heavy sand on both bunts of 
river. 

A town of importance; supplios and water plenti¬ 
ful; country, level, open, and well cultivated; road 
very fair. Jalalpur is famous for its shawl manufac¬ 
tories. Population 13,600, 

Country and road as in last maroh, 4 nalat , which 
are large and difficult after heavy ruin, are crossed at 
t, 3, 6, and 8 miles. 

(See Route No. 21.) 


Thence to SrinagabI 
by Routes Nos. 20, 
21 and 22, 
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ROUTES IN KASHllfft AND LAdXk. 


ROUTE No. 54. 


8ialx6t to Srinagar (by Jamu, CHfNENf and KishtwXr, and by Jam 6, 
RXmnAgar, BadrawIh, and KisthwIr). 

Authority. —Bates—Montgomerie—Roberts—Drew. 
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R0UTE8 IN KASHMIR AND LAdXk. 


Route No. 64 —continued. 

(2.) by JAMti, RImnagab, BadkawXr, and KishtwXe. 

Siat.k<5t 

TO 

2. JamC ...... 27 0 See 'Route No. 62. 

(1,200 ft.) 

3. Pabgalta . . 14 0 After orossing Tawi river, by ferry, immediately 

_ 41 0 below the town, road lies up the left bank of that 

river for 3 miles over open samly plain only partially 
cultivated. It then turns to the right, and enters the 
low hills whioh skirt the plain on that side ; it generally follows the course of the ravines, which 
have boen excavated out of the soft sandstone by the numerous tributaries whioh descend to the 
Tawi. These streams are of small size, with gravelly or sandy beds, and are separated by low 
ridges of some breadth ; faced generally by perpendicular cliffs. An undulating country of this 
nature occupios the whole of the space between the outer range of hills and that next to it 
(crossed in next march). 

4. SUBtriN Sab 12 0 The road ascends ridge, by a very rocky, steep path, 

(1,825 ft.) 63 0 after which it enters a considerable tract of nearly 

' J level ground partly occupied by a lake with grassy 

banks. Encampment in grove of mango trees near 
lake, whioh iB rather less than half a mile io length. 

6. Choan , 18 0 Boad proceeds along the sides of the ridge in an 

- 68 0 easterly direction, passing several Bmnll flat-bottomed 

depressions. The road is rocky and rugged, and 
gradually rises several hundred feet to crest of the 
I ridge. Pine trees generally plentiful. On reach¬ 
ing top, a fine wide, undulating valley is seen below, bounded on the north at a distance of about 
10 miles by a third range of hills and traversed by several streams, which have Bxcavated 
for themselves deep perpendicular-sided ravines In the sandstone strata. All these streams have 
a westerly course to join the Tawi, which, issuing fr"m a deep valley behind the third range, 
crosses the open plain in a south-westerly direction. Leaving the ridge the road descends 
gradually to the plain, and after crossing a deep ravine, with precipitous walls, continues through 
a fine level country to Choan. The plain is well cultivated and chiefly laid out iu rice-flelds. 

6 . rAmnagaE 16 0 Road crosses the Suuidhar ridge, the ascent of 

(2,700 ft.) 81 0 which is at first very steep and rocky, over a made 

road, paved with large stones. This range is also 
sandstone. TheBe hills are precipitous to the south, 
and slope gently to the north. The descent from this 
rsnge is very gradual, the road running obliquely to the east among scattered pino trees and 
over bare sandstone rocks, till it reaches the bank of a small stream separated from the Tawi by 
a low range of hills. After ascending along the banks of this stream for a short distance, 
the road crosses it, and after a short, steep ascent from the right hank, the remainder of the march 
is nearly level along the sides of hills, or over a high table-land to RAmnagar, a small town and 
fort. 

7. Kobta . . . 13 0 Road continues to ascend the valley of the Tawi for 

- 94 0 about three miles, running along tho Bides of_ tha 

hills, among rich cultivation, at n considerable ho’ight 
above the stream. It then descends abruptly to 
the river and soon crosses to the right bank, from whence a steep ascent commenoes at once, 
and continues with one or two interruptions of level cultivated ground to the end of the march. 
The ascent is generally bare of trees, dry and grassy. Korta is a oluster of farm-houses; height 
about 6,800 feet. 

8 . Dudbb . . 14 0 Ascent continues equally steep and bare, cultivation 

- 108 0 wherever the surface is level enough. On attaining 

a height of 8,000 feet, the steep spur which the road 
ascends joins the main ridge, and the road, turning 
to the east, enters a thick forest of small oak trees, 
through which it continues, alternately descending nnd ascending a little as it enters the reoesseg 
or advances along the projecting ridges. After about three miles of forest, the hills again beoom© 
bare, and continue so till the end of the march, which ends by an abrupt descent of 600 or 700 feet 
to a ravine, and an equally steep asoent to the village of Duder, elevation shout 7,600 feet. 
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Route No, 54 —continued. 


9. SrwAiDHAB 10 0 Gradual ascent; encamp on maiddn. A few Gdjar 

MaidIk . .-118 0 huts. There is another road from Duder to B&dra- 

war as follows:— 

1. Dadu or Doda. —Road crosses a range and descends into a valley watered by a tributary to the 
river Chendb. The ascent is bare and grassy, and amounts to only 1,000 feet of perpendicular 
height. The road desconds rapidly through fine forest; lower down forest ceases; cultivation appears. 
The road now ascends the valley, which is tolerably open and. well cultivated. The Btream runs 
through a deep ravine with steep, well-wooded, often rocky, banks. Dadu is situated on the edge of 
a small plain covered with crops of wheat and some apricot trees. 

2. Camp, —Road lies up the valley towards a snowy range to the eastward; after a steep and 
somewhat rocky ascent and descent over a bare spur, path follows the course of the stream as noarly 
as the precipitous nature of its banks will permit for about a mile; it then crosses a large tributary 
descending from the right, and ascends a steep bare spur between it and the main stream for 
perhaps BOO feet; af tor which it runs through fields of wheat, at first at a considerable dislanco from 
the stream, hut the bed rises so rapidly that at a very short distance the road again reaches its 
banks; it then ontors a forest and ascends rapidly for 1J mile, then crosses the stream by a 
wooden bridge, and a steep ascent is commenced, and soon emerges on dry grassy slopes. The 
precipitous nature of the banks renders it necessary to ascend nearly 1,000 foot, after which the 
road is again level along the dry mountain slope facing the south. The bed of the stream rises 
very rapidly, so that the road soon ra-approached it; and when nearly on a level with it again enters 
a forest. A mile further encampment reached at about 1,000 feet. 

8 . Badrawdr. —Road still follows the course of tho stream, asconding now very gently. The 
valley is open, and the road lies over undulating grassy ground, the forost having receded to some 
distance on both sides. Near tho summit the road turns sharply to the left into a pine-clad ravine j 
the orest is then soon reached. Thore were patches of snow in June. This ridge is a lateral spur 
from the main range. The road continues along the ridge for a fow hundred yards. The descent is 
extromoly rapid down the face of a projecting spur donsoly covored with forost for half the way. 
The rich and fertile valley of Badrawdr is then reached. 

10. BadbawAb 12 Cross Soyagi Pass (10,148 feet), short steep descent, 

(6,600 ft.) - 130 then very easy road, practicable for ponies. Badra¬ 

wdr, for a place in the hills, is comparatively large, 
600 to 700 houses, and about 3,000 inhabitants ; has 

an open market plaoe, a fort, two or three bazdrs, &c. A stream runs through tho town, which is 
built principally of wood. Half the inhabitants are Kashmiri. The fort is on a spur 300 feet 
above the town; it is a square building of wood and stone, with masonry bastions. Round the 
town the valley is two or threo miles wide, and completely oovered with fields rising in terraces one 
above the other. Some rico is cultivated, but millet and Indian-corn nre the principal produce. 

From Badrawdr there is a road to Doda on the Chendb. (Set Route No, SB.) 

b Road by Siwardhar in summer; another by Jagud, 

C See Route No. 24. 

Road bad in places. 

This road is difficult for ponies; closed by snow for 
three months.— (Drew.) 


11, JUBA 

17 




147 

12. Tosjm 

14 




161 

18. KiahtwIb (6,150 

16 

... 

rt.j 



Total 

hi 

178 

And thhitch to Sbi- 
nasar by Route 
No. 24. 




388 





ROUTES IN KASHMfa AND LADJLk 


ROUTE No. 55. 


Sialkot to Seinagar (by Jam<j, thh Gulabgarh or K€ri Pass). 
Authoritiei. —IIervey—Montgomerie— (native information.) 


Stage or halting-placo. 


1 . TAWf 


2. Jami5 . 
8. Dunga 


4 K HAND A 


6 . RlAsf 


7. Tubed 

8. Dhbmah 

9. Khand 

10. SUJKEU 

11. JAMI/AN 

12. Anobaia 


DisTi.no* in Hills. 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

Total. 

14 

14 

13 

27 

7 4 

34 4 

18 

47 4 

10 

67 4 



> See Soule No. 52. 


A small village on the left of the road. The road 
consists of stony watercourses and great defiles, and 
for the first 4 or 6 miles the path lies along the 
stony hank of the river Tawi. 

A village with an abundance of sugarcane about It, 
As far as Tanda Pani, the road is along stony 
water-courses. Thence the path is on the whole rugged, 
hilly, and in some places very steep. 

A town of 800 houses and castle near left bank of 
ChonAb. Road lies generally along the bank of the 
Chandra BbAga. 

A large fort situated at the junction of the Ans stream 
with the Chandra BhAga; a road thence to Poni. 
Cross the Chandra BbAga by rope suspension bridge 
(ferry boat). 


11. J A ml AN , , ... ... Or to Shar, on left hank of stream, which is fordable, 

12. AnobaiA. ... A small villago containing four or five bouses, 

inhabited by Hindis. 

18. DowaIi . . ... ... A small village. 

14. ZaJIMABO . • 14 An encamping ground: Pass the GulAbgarh fort; 2J 

- miles beyond which there is a Gijar resort, called 

Partal, suitable for encamping. The ascent to the 
pass is steep but not difficult. The descent on the 
north side is gradual, with the exception of a short steep zigzag near the summit; here and there 
is a flue grazing ground for Bheep, oalled Nikkan. There are many Gujar roads leading about 
the hills, but the natives say that the ridge is not practicable, except at the pass. 

There is another road to Shupion by Hanjipur, and Gogalmarg,and from GulabgArh there is 
an excellent road to Bddil. 


16. Kue£ . 8 ... A large village (seventy houses) j water scanty j road 

passes through several grazing grounds and desoends 
to the Veshau, which is orossed by ford or bridge ac- 
. cording to the season; it then ascends and orosses 

over a low ridge to Kuri; a path leads from Kuri to the Konsa NAg. 


16. Shupion 
17- RAMtf 


■ See Route No. 21. 


18. Srinagar 














ROUTES IN KASHMIR AND I.ADiK 


Route No. 66 —concluded. 


Total 


Vigno pars that the road by the Gulabgarh or Kurl 
Pass was made by Gulab Singh, and is the only way 
by which caDnon on whocl* could have a chance of 
passing into Kashmir without making a road on 
purpose for them,— (Date).) 


ROUTE No. 56. 

Simla to L<5h (by Kotgarh (RampIjr, Darlarsh), SultXnp<jr, Rotang 
and Bara Lacha Passes). 

Authorities. Montgomerie—Drew—Cunningham—Maisey—Route Book. 



DlBTiWCB IN MII.B8- 


8 t*ge or halting-pl&oe. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

1 

Total. 

Deeoription, 8k. 

Simla to 

21. Gandla . 


208 7 

See Soule No. 59. 

22. Kardano OB 
Kaimuo 

10 0 

218 7 

A large village on the right bank of tbe Bbrtga, 
situated in an extensive and woll-cultivated valley j 
supplies and water procurable : tho road still follow¬ 
ing the Chandra, leads over a small plain for about a 


mile, then ascends and passes along the face of rocks, very difficult aud narrow in places, until 
the junotion of the Chaudra and llhtfga is reached at 6 miles ; the latter is crossed by a good 
bridge, aftor which there is a gentle descent to Railing, the residence of threo German mis- 
eionaries. On the oppoeito bnnk of the river is Kardang, a large village, with ad&k bunga¬ 
low, The confluence of tho Chandra and llhiiga is just above Tandi, whcVe the road turns off to 
DharmaAla Chamba, and to Srinagar tii Kishtwar. 

(S«« Route No. 69 for latter.) 


23. KULANQ 


24. Dabcha . 
(10,841 ft.) 



230 7 


241 7 


Daroha ; pass Bho at 3, and Jispa at 5 miles. 

From Darclia the road turns off to Ldh by tho Sbinkul Pass. 

{See Route No. 58.) 


A village on the right bank of tlie BhSga; supplies 
and wator procurable; good encamping ground j road 
very fair, running up tbe bank of the river; pass Sal- 
ingri at 21, and Knaring at 8 miles 

A villago on the loft bank of the Bhdga ; supplies 
and water procurable ; country becomOB less inhabited 
us tho Bbiga is ascended ; road tolerably good, run- 
ning up the loft bank of tho river, whiob is crossed at 


26, Patsio 


11 0 


A village on tbe right bank of the Bhdga; sup- 
252 7 plies and water procurable; country desolate; road 


1 tolerably good, crossing tbe Bhiga nt Durchn, and 
! running up the right bnnk. Supplies and coolies 
most be taken on from this, as nothing is procurable boyond for eight or nine marches. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfa AND LAD^K 


Route No. 66— continued. 

26. Zinozingbab .74 A email encamping ground, half way up the Bara 

-- 260 8 Lacha Pass, on the left bank of the Bbaga; no (sup¬ 
plies; water procurable; road bad, crossing the Bliiga 
at Patsio. 

27. KanaN or Kil- ' 12 0 Cross tbe Bara Lacha Pass (16,060 feet); practi 

Alfa._ 272 8 cable for laden ponies; closed by snow Ootober to end 

of June; the summit is almost level for it a mile; 
road difficult; camping ground at north-east base of 

pass. A bridge here across Yunam river. 

28. Sabchtj (Linqti) 11 0 Camping ground at junction of Lingti and Yunam 

- 288 8 streams. A route lends hence along Tsarap river 

aorosa the Pnnkpo La to the Tsomornri Lake at 
Puga. It is only used by traders, and ia not practi¬ 
cable for horses or mules. 

29. Scndo (Lachap- 20 0 Camping ground and rest-house near topof Lachaf- 

LANG). - - 803 3 lang Phbs (16,630 feet). Cross Tsarap river by new 

bridge. 

Camping ground right bank Sumgal river, and at 
north-east base of pass at junction of three streams. 

80. SttMGAI. OR 20 0 Cross the Lachaflang Pass (16,630 feet). Long 

StTMKll.. - 823 3 ascent of 4 mileB, and descent steep, but of late yearn 

the road across it lias been much improved. Scarce¬ 
ly any snow on it after 15th June. 

From Sumgal there is a path south-east to the south of the Tsomorari lake. 

81. Mobeciiu . 18 0 Camping ground in Kiang plain. Pond of fresh 

_ 836 8 eater, which ia often dry in summer. Owing to this 

scarcity of water, an alternative route is sometimes 
taken between Samgal camp and Debring viA the 
Zaru valley and Znru and Sangtlia camps. The plain of Kiang is from 1 to 2 miles broad, but 
soantily covered with furze and grass. 

82. Rukchin , 12 C Camping ground north end of Kiang plain; gene- 

- 848 8 rally a Tartar or Boti camp here. From Rukobin 

there is a route to south end of Tsomorari lake, vix.—■ 

Miles, 

To Saw Lakb or 6 Over a low pass, easy ascent, bad descent; Halt near a small 

Thokar (14,961 ft.) religious building on south of lake, which is 6 by 8 miles. Its 

water is salt and bitter. 

Camp north op Naxpo 10 Road due east along south of lake for 4 miles ; cross a stream 

Gandino Pass. of fresh water 10 feet broad; then 2 miles over sandy or saline 

flats; then due eaBt 4 miles along bank of dry nala. 

Camp poot op Nakpo 91 First 4 miles gradual ascent to crest of Palakonka Pass; after 

Gandino Pass 11 mile cross a nala , then 4 miles ascent over stony spurs, 

(16,226 ft.) passing a small stream from south-west. Encamp just below 

the pass, at a halting ground called Nakpo Gauding. 

WELDING . . 12 Near north end of Tsomorari lake, At first a gradual ascent, 

then a descent, and a second ascent to crest of Nakpo -Handing 
Pass, Total ascout 800 f< et, and height of pass 17,000 feet. 
BELDONG . . 101 From top of pass an easy descent for 41 miles to Larazing, a 

halting place on a clear small stream ; then a rough road for 1 
mile to Chakshang rivulet, and after 6 miles reach Beldong. 
Halting-peach on 61 Road at first for 21 miles very sandy as far sb the Tsomorari 

bank opTsqmob4ri lake; at 2 miles farther pass the Rorza Gonpn, or monastery, 

LAKE. inhabited by one lama who lives there always. He rears some 

barley and turnips. The lake is 16 miles by 8 miles; water 
brackish. 
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Halting-plaob south 

UNO OP LIES. 

Total 


11 


66 * 


Route No. 56— continued. 

Encamp on banks of small stream which joins the lake from 
the west. 

{Cunningham.) See also Route No. 57, 


Sole .—The Itupshi valleys ate 14,000 to 16,000 feet. Climate severe but dry; air mooh rarlfled; vegetation very 
•cent; on acme hill-sides Is a slight amount of herbage which supports the floekB by which the Inhabitants live. 
Area of district 4,000 square miles j population only 600 souls; the people live In tents ; they make money 
chiefly by carrying, for whioh they use their flocks, which consist of thousands of sheep and about 600 yaks and 
numbers of goats,—(Drsie.) 


83. DebbING 


84. Gya (18,600 ft.) 


16 0 


19 0 


864 8 


888 8 


86 . 


Marsalang 
( 12,200 ft.) 


10 0 


Camping ground, Bouth-east base of Tagalang Pass 
(18,042 feet) j no supplies. Fuel plentiful; grass and 
water scaroe. 

Village (forty houses) and monastery left bunk of 
stream of that name; barley cultivation j rest- 
house and supply depflt. Cross Tagalang Pass, 18,042 
. feet. The road has been repaired of late years. 
Ascent stony and steep, and likewise descent, 

86 . irpflHl , . | 18 0 | I Village left hank of Indus; considerable cultivation, 

401 8 | poplars, willows, and fruit-trees. Hoad along Gya 
stream, crossing and re-crossing it; in parts stony but 
not difficult. 

Village left bank Indus. Rcst-housos and supply 
411 8 | depAt. Camping ground Atta Bdgh, Considerable 
plantations and extensive cultivation, Road good up 
left bank Indus; and good bridge over Indus, leading 
to Chimrd on right bank, whero the Chang Cbenmo route is joined. 

Large village left bank Indus ; extensive cultiva- 
I tion J poplar and willow trees; road good up left 
bank of Indus. Camp in GuUb Bagli. 

Cross Indus by good wooden bridge at 6 miles. 
Road heavy between bridge and Leh. (See Route App. 
No. 71.) 

Road olosed for seven months. Drew makes the die- 
| tances less than herein noted. 

Note.—The marches from Zingzingbab to Leh are thus described in new 

ROUTE BOOK. 

260 8 


87. Shushot 

13 0 


(10,600 ft.) 


424 3 

38. Lfin (11,632 ft.) 

12 0 




486 3 

Total 


- 


26. ZlNOZINGBAR 

in 

TO 


27. Talaoki . 

12 0 

28. Chasung . 

12 0 

29. Sundu 

9 0 

30. PUNG 

9 0 

81. Horsing . 

15 0 

32. Tahlung . 

12 0 

S3. Ghiar 

12 0 

84. Machilung 

15 0 

85. Lto . 

12 0 

Total . 

... 


272 8 
284 3 

293 3 
802 3 

817 3 
829 3 
341 3 
366 3 


368 3 


A small encamping ground; no supplies; water pro¬ 
curable ; road difficult, loading for 2 miles over 
Bara Lacba Pass (16,200 feet). 

A few buts ; no supplies; water proourablo; road 
generally level end easy, passing over a bleak table¬ 
land. 

No coolies or supplies; road bad, leading over a diffi¬ 
cult pass. 

A small village; few supplies occasionally procurable j 


road tolerable. 



Do. 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 






ROUTES IN KASHUfR AND TADJIK. 


Route No. 57. 


ROUTE No. 57. 

Simla to Leh (by Sarhan, Chini, Dankar, Parang Pass, Tsomobari 

Lake and Indus). 

Authorities . —Route Book—Montgomerie—Drew. 


Stage or baiting-place. 


Simla 

to 

4. Narkanda . 

(i.) 

6. Kotoabh or ThI- 

NADAR 

(J. p. 0.) 

6 . Nirit 

7. Bampds 

8. Gowba 


9. SarhXn 
<7,115 ft.) 


(»•) 


Dibtajtcb ur milbb. 


Inter. 

mediate. 


II 0 


10 0 


IS 4 


9 0 


12 0 


Total. 


89 6 

EO 6 

60 6 
78 2 
82 2 

94 2 


Description, Ac. 


See Route No. BS. 


See Route No. 59. 


Supplies procurable from Dhar, about 1 } mile north¬ 
east ; water plentiful; road level for 8 miles, then 
steep ascent for J mile, and gradual desoent for 4 
miles, and asoont for i mile. 

A village ; few supplies; water plentiful: road good j 
from Gowra a gradual descent to the Mangalad, 
theuce direct ascent of 3,600 feet to top of a hill, 
whence to Sarhln is about a mile of gradual descent. 


There is another road from Narkanda as follows fo Sarhln :— 


Miles. 

A small hill village; few supplies procurable; water plentiful • 
country mountainous, and in places well wooded; scenery 
grand; road fair, with easy ascents and descents; on leaving 
Narkanda it winds round Hutto (elevation of summit 10,469 
feet), leaves the Kotgarh road at Ot and passes Yahun at 71 miles. 


Bagi 


(*•) 


10 


Kandeala 


8togei . 


71 


171 


A small village, situated below the bungalow ; supplies very 
scarce ; water plentiful ; country and road as in last stage p 
pass two or three small villages at 61 miles. 


9i 


A small village ; supplies procurable in small quantities ; water 
plentiful; road very fair, passing through pretty sconery ; last 
mile a steady ascent; pass Pekhdar at 8 , and gumsala , f 8 
miles. 
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Route No . 67 —continued. 

JJAOII . . . lli A few huts ; no supplies; water procurable; road tolerable, 

descending for S or 6 miles, then ascending the precipitous 
sides of barren hills. Bungalow in ruins, 1874. 

KoOBI . . • 12i A small village, situated on the right bank of the Negri ; sup¬ 

plies and coolies very scarce; waler plentiful ; road fair ; a 
difficult cooly ti'Rck, save some 4 miles ; the river is crossed at 
the end of the stage. 

DaBHIN ... 9 A small village, situated below the bungalow ; no supplies ; 

water plentiful ; road fair, winding over hills. 

SabeAk ... 13 A village ; few supplies procurable; water plentiful; road rs in 

last stage, joining tbs road from Kotgarli, vid Rampiir, at 9f 
miles. 

Totai, . 72 Only passable for foot*passengers. 


10. Ttjbikpa . . 14 A small village ; few supplies ; water procurable ; en- 

(7,000 ft.)-108i camping ground small, on the spur of a hill; road bad, 

a series of ascents ami descents. From Turunda the 
coolies are chiefly women. 

Cross the Kandli, a small stroam, at 7, and the 
Chaunda, a large stream, at 11 miles. 

11. Naohab . . 9 A small village; few supplies procurable; water plenti. 

- 117i ful ; road a steep descent for 4 miles, afterwards toler¬ 
ably good; pass a government bungalow about half 
way, at a place called Pounda 

12. Ustfl . . 13 A smalt village; road bungalow; few snpplios ; water 

(7,900 ft.) - 130i procurable ; road a steep descent for 3 miles to 

’ Wangtii, where the Sutlej is crossed by a bridged 

I 120 feet span, after which there is a very steep 
ascent and then a descent to Clmgaon at 10 miles ; the two nalat Tangar and Waugar are crossed 
on either bank of Sutlej. 

At Wangtu it road from Mussoorie joins in, viz. ; — 

Miles. 

Mux> abbe . . is 

Thoea ob Thtna . 8 

POKBt ... 14 

Dbobakd . . 18 

Bandraoli . . 13 

Kanda . . . 11 

JlTAR ... 10 Cross the Tons river. 

Sbalna ... 6 

Hawt Kothi . . 11 Easy march. 

Bobu ... 8 Made road. 

Chbhgaor . . 10 

Pbyba .... 9 
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Route No. 67— continued. 


Mile*. 


JtJNOLI . 


Litim 

10 

Muifahi. 

9 

Kilba 

10 

WANOTtf . 

12 

TOTAt. . 

177 

13. Rout 

(9,330 ft.) . 

10 0 


14. CHfNf 

3 0 

15. Oaianra - 

I 12 7 


Last village below snow. 

No village. 

No village ; cross Burund Pass. 


miles. 


140 2 


143 2 


166 1 


A small village ; road bungalow ; lew supplies; water 
procurable; cross Julia at 1 mile ; tbe Iasi Smiles 
into Rogi very precipitous. 


A small village, government building for the accom¬ 
modation of travellers ; supplies scarce; water plenti¬ 
ful ; road bad. 

Supplies procurable from Parang, situated 2 or 3 miles 
below, on the right bank of the Sutlej; water and 
fuel plentiful; encamping ground; scenery grand ; 
road tolerably level for 4 miles, when it descends to 
the bed of a torrent, nnd ascends to Pangi, passed at 
6 miles; coolies are changed at thia village. 

From Pangi there is a path to Sbipki. 


16 . TttBBt 

(11,720 ft.) 


11 7 


168 


Supplies and coolies from Kanum, a village near tbe 
Sutlej; water procurable; the aspect of tile country 
changes about here, in place of steep crags and 
precipitous rocks ; the slopes of the mountains are 
much more gradual, and the tops rounded; road rather diihoult; a stiff ascent to the or o'M, of the 
WaruDg Pass (12,400 feet), then a descent to the Taite, crossed at Lipi at 6 miles; remainder of 
march a gradual ascent. 


17. Stoonttm . . 0 6 A very populous place, celebrated for blankets; sup- 

(9,020 ft.) - 177 6 plies and water procurable; coolies, chiefly women, 

very scarce; road ascends gradually for 4( miles 
to the crest of the Runung Pass (elevation 13,400 
feet), last t mile very steep, then descends rapidly to Taling, passed at 8t miles; the Rushkalong 
is crossed towards the end of the stage 

There is a path from Sungnum to Dankar (direct). 


18. HanoA 
(11,600 ft.) 


19. Lio , 
(9.600 ft.) 


12 0 


8 0 


| A small village; supplies and coolies scorco; water 
189 6 | plentiful; road crosses a torrent 6 or 6 times while 
1 reaching the crest of the Hungsrung Pass (elevation 
114,710 feet), a long gradual ascent, with an easy descent 
over snow to Hangti; good cbikdr shooting. 

A village prettily situated on the right batik of tba 
197 6 | Spiti river, surrounded by cultivation and fruit-trees; 

supplies and coolies procurable; water plentiful; road 
first traverses fields to a stream, crossed by a bridge 


then is tolerably level, until near Lio, where there is a steep zig-zag. 
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Route No. 57—continued. 


20. Nazu . 
(11,975 ft.) 


6 0 


with a steep ascent to Naku. 


21. Chanoo 


8 0 


208 6 


211 6 


A small Tilings situated at n little distance from the 
left bank of the Spiti; supplies scarce; coolies few 
yaks and ponies being chiefly furnished; water plenti¬ 
ful ; road tolerably level, along the bank of the Spiti, 

A large village on the left bank of the Spiti, sur¬ 
rounded by cultivation; supplies and coolies pro¬ 
curable ; water plentiful; road tolerably level. 

, Montgomerie sayB there is a route to Rudok (Chinese 
territory) from Chango to (1) Changar (Changrezing), cross the Cliangraug La (Pass); to (2) Kuri, 
A village 12 houses in Chinese territory, crossing the Zungzam river by a natural bridge of granite, 
to (8) Surngul, to (4) Ilumdun, to (6) Nupuk, cross the Budpo La, a very high pass, to (6) Kur- 
punchung (encampment), to (7) Choksum, to (8) Deboche, to (9) Camp under and cast of pass, 
to (10) Ditto west of pass, crossing the Sershung Pass, to (11) Tashigong, to (12) Camp Tingdum, 
to (18) Camp, to (14) Camp, cross the Kaliuka La, to (15) Camp, to (16) Churkang, to (17) 
(Ruksum), to (18) Uiskit, to (ly) Kudok. 

22. Somba . . | 13 5 | I A village on the right bank of the Spiti; road fair 

226 8 | running up the left bank for 4 miles, then crossing 

the river by a bridge 97 feet long and 27 feet above 
the stream. On the right bank, 400 feet above the 
river, etauds Shalkur, a fort near the northern boundary of Kunawar • houses are built against 
the walls inside, inhabited by Tartars aud a fow monks of the Lamaic religion (elevation 10,272 
feet), thence the road ascends to the crest of the Lapcha Glieti, reached at 8) miles (elevation 
18,628 feet), and descends for 3J miles to the Spiti. 


23. Tabo 


8 1 


| A few houses; supplies and coolies very scarce; 
283 4 water procurable; road tolerably good, crossing the 
Spiti (100 yards wide, 3 feet deep, in October) under 
I Somra, and passing Liri at 5 miles. At Tabo there 
is a monastery, with a large collection of manuscripts. 

From Tabo there is a route vii Kanvk and Churnur through part of Chinese territory to 
Narbo Sumdo. 


24. I’OKH 


6 5 


240 1 


, 1 : , ...... .... 

ing more towards the east, and making the following stages :— 


1 A village; supplies, coolies and yaks procurable; 
I water plentiful; road undulating and stony, a steep 
| ascent and descant at the end of the stage. 

From Chango there is another route to Pokli, keep- 


Changrezin 
Shoor , 
Hilling 
Lari , 
Pokh , 


10 miles. 

7 „ 

12 „ 

10 „ 

Si .. 


If this route is adopted, coolies must be taken from Chango to Pokh, as none are procurable 
on the road. 


26. Dankau 
( 12,774 ft.) 



248 6 


over undulating ground. 


A large village, with a fort and monastery, situated 
on a rocky spur, high above tho Spiti; supplies and 
coolies procurable ; water plentiful; road up the bed 
of the river for miles, when it ascends and passes 


The route Bid Muth from Nacliar debouches here (See No. 68). 


Note. —Cunningham says there are threo passes from Spiti into Chinese territory 

1. From Lari to Chumurti, 6 days’ journey. 

2. Across Parang La (16,000 feet) ufd Ku Gumpa and Kubur to Ruksu. 

3. Across Tungliug La, a very high pass, into Ruksu, 
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Route No, 67 —continued. 

26. Kaja , . 16 6 A small village surrounded by cultivation; supplies 

- 264 4 and coolies procurable ; water plentiful; road undu¬ 
lating, and in places stony, running up the Spiti 
valley; cross the Lingti near its junction with the 
Spiti at 6 , pass Lithong at 8 , and Lara at 91 miles. This is a good neighbourhood for Spiti 
ponies. 

27. Kiwab . . 12 0 A large village surrounded by cultivation; supplies 

(13,400 ft.) - 276 4 and coolies procurable ; water plentiful; road at first 

as in last march, running up the Spiti valley; pass 
the monastery of K.1, a most extraordinary looking 
place, porohed on the top of a hill, at 64 miles, and about it mile further on, leave the valley and 
ascend steadily to Kiwar, from which place supplies aDd coolies must be taken for six days, 

28 Jughtha . . 12 0 No village; road descends into a deep ravine, then 

(16,000 ft.) - 288 4 ascends to a level plain ; another descent towards the 

end of the stage. 

29. Dutcng . . 10 0 j Encamping ground clear of snow in June; water 

(16,000 ft.)- 298 4 and fuel procurable ; road ascends steeply for 6 mileB 

I to the crest of the Parang La (elevation 18,600 feet), 

very abrupt and fatiguing towards the top, cannot be traversed by horses : only open for a few 
months. 

80. ITmdttng . , 16 6 Road tolerably good along the Parang river; several 

(15 200 ft.) - 316 2 convenient Bpots are passed where a halt can be 

made. 

81. Khobnzu , . 21 4 A small house belonging to the Wazfr of Rupshu; 

- 336 6 road crosses the Parang at Nurbu (a good halting- 

place) at 14 mile, then turns up north, and crosses a 
marshy valley, which after 3 or 4 nriles is left for higher ground, and at 10i miles it reaches 
the Tsomorari lake, which has no outlet and freozes in winter, and continues for tho remainder of 
the march along its west bank. The lake is about 15 miles long Rnd 3 to 6 miles wide; water 
brackish, unfit for man, but fit for animals ; no fish in it; the hills on both sides are bare. 

From Nurbu to Puga along west side of Tsomorari lake, and thenco to Lnknng, north-east 
corner of Pangong lake, and from Nurbu to Haule and thence to Shushal, see end of this route 
“ (a) and (4).” 


32. Jamoshisa 

14 2 

851 0 


-- 

S3. Shinldat . . 

13 7 

364 7 



34 Kinma , • 

7 6 


( see below J 
(c.) 


372 6 

35. Khbbe . . 

12 0 



384 5 

36. Kvcnqiam; 

12 5 




897 2 

37. Likche 

11 4 



408 6 

88. Yugu 

17 0 



425 6 


Water procurable ; road very fair, continuing along 
the west bank for some distance. 

A few huts in ruins ; road tolerably good ; yaks are 
used here in place of coolies. 

A village; encamp on the right bank of the Indus, 
1 mile above Kimna; in July the river is about 4 
feet deep. 

A small village on the left bank of the Indus ; 
encamp on the right bank ; road tolerably good, run¬ 
ning by the river side. 

A few houses ; road good over undulating ground; 
right bank Indus. 

A few houses; right bank; supplies rather moro 
plentiful; road less undulating ; pass Himya at 64, 
cross a stream at 5f and again partly by bridge and 
partly by ford at 74, and pass Tershit at 9f miles, 

A village of 40 housos ; right bank ; encamp at 
some little distance from it; road as in last march ; 
pasB Shurnds at 74, and UJ»h£ at 12 miles. 


K 2 
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Route No . 67 —continued. 


89. Tikzay . 

14 4 

440 2 

40. L£h . , 

11 0 


Total 


451 2 


A Urge village right bank; in a well-cultivated 
plain irrigated by canals j road generally good ; pass 
Tughna at 9 i, and Tiksa at 12| miles. 

The capital of Lad&k; right bank; supplies and 
water abundant ; country hilly, with barren plains, 
cultivation here and there; road fair, sandy and 
gravelly in plaoes. (See Route No. 71) 


(«) Ob fbom Mahiye on bight bank of Indus, nearly opposite Puga, the boutb 
to L£h along thb river is thus described. 

Authority .—Reynolds. 


Mahiye 



TO 



1. Chumathang 

14 0 




' 14 0 

a. Ni OB Gni 

12 0 




26 0 

8. Gyik 

12 0 




38 0 

4. Hemiya 

13 0 




61 0 


Village right bank, nearly opposite Kinmaj supplies 
procurable ; fuel and paBture plentiful; hot springs; 
road rough. 

Small village right bank. Fuel and posture plenti- 
ful ; gold fields here; pass Kinma left bank, and 
Kesar right bank; river fordable at former in No¬ 
vember. Water breast-high; road very rough, and 
many ascents and descents. 

Small village right bonk. Fuel and pasture plenti¬ 
ful, at 5 miles Ekekka right bank ; road from Ni 
fair thus far ; thence very rough, crossing awkwatd 
precipices almost impussablo for yaks. Kheri and 
Kangmar passed ou left bank. 

Village left bank; supplies procurable. Fuel and 
pasture plentiful. At 7 miles cross to left bank by 
wooden bridge, which is not fit for laden animals; 
road in places very rough and steep. At 8 miles pass 
Kyungyum on right bank; road to Rupshu vid Tiri ravine branohes off at Hemiya. 


Village right bank Indus ; supplies, fuel and pasture 
6. Sheba. • . 14 0 procurable. At 3 miles re-cross to right bank by 

-- 65 0 wooden bridge, impracticable for laden animals. At 

7 miles Likche village right bank, at 11 miles Ik'na. 
Eoad between these two impracticable for laden animals. Two lofty spurs being crossed by 
• succession of Btone steps. 


6. Engo . 

7 . Tikzay 

8. L£h . 


10 

0 

76 

0 



16 

0 

91 

n 



V 

11 

0 



... 

102 

0 


Supplies, fuel, and grass procurable. Road stony in 
places. 

Large village right bank and monastery; cultiva¬ 
tion, Chang Chenmo route branohes off here. 

Pass Kharu villages at 4 miles, at entrance of 
Chimrd valley. Eoad good. 


Total 
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Route No. 57— continued. 


(a.) From Narba to Pugs along west side of Tsomorari lake and thenoe to Lukung north-east 

oorner of Pangong lake. 


Authorities . —Montqomebib—Drew—Reynolds. 


Nabbo StrMDO . 816 6 Camping ground right bank Para river, due south 

(16,800 ft.) of Tsomorari lake. It is on the borders of La dak and 

TO Spiti. 

81. KrANODrM . 11 0 Camping ground at south-west oorner of lake. Road 

(Tsomorari pass) - 827 6 along west shore of lako. 

(14,900 ft.) 

82. Kabzox . . 18 0 Monastery at north-west end of lake •, summer 

(14,900 ft.) - 340 6 camp and pasture ground of Rupsbi shepherds. 

The road lies along the shores of the lake which are 
of fine shingle, perfectly bare and open. There is no 
vestige of aquatio life. The water of the lake is perfectly bright and limpid, and not at all 
brackish. The camping ground at Karzok is on a beautiful little lawn of green turf lying at 
the base of the hill on which a monastery stands, i mile from the lake. 

Karzok is the great summer resort of the Champ&s, and immense flocks of sheep are to be 
seen here, many tradors from Sirniur ooming to purehaso wool.— (Manifold.) 

Pass Tsakshang camp and Tbo Kiagr lake, brackish, 

83. Puoa , . 17 0 2 miles by 1 mile, bounded by ridges of gneiss rook 

- 857 6 160 to 800 fcot high, cross the Nakpogoding Pass 

(18,000 feet). Camping ground, right bank Puga 
stream; sulphur mines, borax fields, and hot springs near here; fuel plentiful j grass in patches. 

From Puga to Lch tee abovo route, or from Puga to Camp 13 miles, crossing Folokonku Pas 
to Rukchin 12 miles, to Debring 14 miles, aud to L6h by Route No. 66. See also Route No. 84. 

84. Mahiyk . . 13 0 Camping ground right bank Indus, opposite junc- 

(13,800 ft.) - 870 6 tion of Puga Btream; no wood or grass; cattle 

must swim river to pasture on left bank, at ford 
waist-deep. 

Or Puga to 

Nima Mud . . . ,12 milos. This route is easier than that given above. 


Nowi . 
Dachung 


. 10 „ 1 

. 16 „ ) 


See stages Nos. 86 and 37, route (6) below. 


86. GahlR . . 10 0 Camping ground j no supplies; fuel and grass 

- 880 6 plentiful j rosd duo north. 

•' 7<V 

86. Mibpa Tso . 11 0 Camping ground and fresh wafer lake; a little fast 

- 891 6 snd no supplies | oross Thu to La (Pass) (17,480 ft.). 

Itoad over it very stony. 

87. Shdshal . . 12 0 Large village and government store-house on left 

(14,200 ft.) - 403 6 bank of Shushal stroam. At 1 mile cross Shnshal 

Pass (16,960 ft.), desoent steep. A route (tee below) 
leads from here south-east over the Ttalca La to the 

Indue, alto a route north-weet across the Konta La to Tanhse (55 miles). 

88. Kabkpbt . . 12 0 Small hamlet, three houses, on west shore Pangong 

(14,000 ft.) - 415 6 lake. Follow Shushal stream, pass hot springs and 

Takang oamp. The Pangong lake proper is 40 miles 
by 2 to 4 miles broad. Salt, frozen for three months. 

Naked barley and peas are grown at an elevation of 14,000 feet on north shore; no houses, but 

dwellers in tents. 
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89. MaNO 

(18,940 ft.) 


40. LuKUNG . 
(14,130 ft.) 

Total 


Route No. 57—concluded. 


10 0 



425 6 

14 0 


... 

439 6 


Small hamlet, six houses on west shore Pangong late; 
water from stream ; pasture and fuel plentiful. At 
3 miles Mirak village. 

Five houses; camping ground at north-west end of 
Pangong lake. The Chang Chenmo route joins here 
(See No. 39). 


(b) From Nurbu to Hanld and thence to Sliushal. 

Naebo Sumdo . 

TO 

8X> Donsan . 


82. Camp 


Village and monastery on loft hank Hanle river; 
371 6 fresh-water lako. The valley of Hanld is bounded by 
mountains. 

Road lends due north over Monkang Plain. There 
390 6 is another route from Hanle to the Indus, which 
follows the left bank of the Hanld river. 

Camping ground right bank Hanl<5. 

402 6 

Camping ground right bank Indus. Ford river, 
413 6 water waist-deep. 

Camping ground, wator from stream. No supplies; 
428 6 fuel and grass plentiful; at 6 milos road leaves 
Indus; at 13 miles pass Ralmang monastery; cross 
Tsaka La (15,200 feet), a very easy pass: from its 
summit an easy slope into a valley, which is less than 30 miles, loads past Chusha to the 
Pangong lake. 

88. Shushal . . I 22 0 


Total . ... 450 6 

To Lukung as above. 

(Route ( a ). 




18 0 Camping ground; road crosses Para river and leads 

- 334 6 north-east. 

19 0 On high table land, cross Lanak Pass (18,100 feet). 

- 353 6 Ascent near top, steep j descent at first gentle, and 

then steep to bottom of valley, through which a 
stream flows. No snow on pass in September. 
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Appendix to Route No. 57 (6). 


APPENDIX TO ROUTE No. 57 (b). 

FROM NARU TO HANLE AND THENCE TO SHUHSAL. 

Authority. —Youjighusband. 


DlSTAKOB IN HILB8. 


Stage or halting-place. 


Description, &o. 


31. DanYar . 325 6 Road along the right bank of the Parang River; 

(14 800 ft.) —-. . rocky hills advance close to the river, allowing no 

passage along their base — bo road ascends several 
times to cross these ridges. This lusts only a fow 
miles, after which tho valley expands into a very wide plain, extending five or six miles in an east¬ 
erly direction by about half that, distance from north to south. Tho borders are low platforms almost 
horizontal, and not more than 6 to 10 feet above river. 

32. Dongan . . 9 2 335 0 Road crosses the Parang river, which flows in several 

(15 800 ft.)-channels among the wide expanse of gravel which 

here forms its bed. The largest stream is about 26 
feet wide and 2f feet deep, with a moderately rapid 
current. After crossing river, road takes northerly direction, leaving valley of Parang river and 
ascending an open, almost level, valley bounded by low hills. In centre of plain there Is channel of 
a stream, very shiugly but without water, along which tho road leads. Hills rounded and low soil, 
barren, showing indications of salt. Four miles from Parang river is a flat grassy plain of con¬ 
siderable extent with deep black soil, in which is a stream 12 feet wide. Great part of plain 

swampy. To north and east low hills bare. In north-east corner h largo fountain of clear tasteless 
water ; after crossing the plain, the road ascends the long slopes of tho hills, partly on a level rid^e 
partly along tho* wide sloping valleys by which tho low hills are separated. Both hills and plain 
arid, coarse gravel covering the surface. Ascent very inconsiderable till latter part of march. 
Encampment on left bank of a small stream which descouds from the uorth borders, swampy and 
covered with green turf. 


3. Garkhyam • , 10 3 345 3 Ascend the Lanak Pass, mile, road nearly level 

i. - ,,, across a gravelly plain, then stream reached; banks 

green, bed often rocky ; road keeps along it for 1 
inilo and then ascends to the open gently sloping 
ground on its left, Btill rising sensibly; surface dry and gravelly ; road continues parallel to ravine 
and crosses it again ii little further on; it is now dry. Still gradually ascending, road crosses 
ravine a third time, where its bed is 17,000 feet. Leaving ravine ascent continues, becomes steeper 
as road advances. The top of the pass is reached 6 miles from Dongan; it is nearly lev© or 
several hundred yards, and covered with boulders. Outline of mountains generally rounded; t ey 
rise gradually in both directions above the pass which has an elevation of 18,100. Descent at first 
gentle, but very soon becomes steep, to the bottom of a valley in which a small stream runs. 1 his 
valley gradually contracts into a rocky ravine, at last very narrow, with high precipitous walls ana 
full of large boulders. The encamping ground is at its junotion with a large stream descending in 
a rocky dell from tho west. 

34. HanlS . . 15 0 Road leads down the bed of Garkhyam stream, high 

.. 350 3 mountains rise on both sides; the stream, copious 

at first, gradually disappears as the ravine 
and water soon lies in pools along the gravelly bed; 
after 8 miles ravine opens into a wide gravelly plain skirted by rounded hills of considerable e ova¬ 
tion, After 14 mile the road turns to the left and crosses a ridge, along gravelly plain; sloping 
almost imperceptibly upwards leads to the summit, which is 200 or 300 feet above the plain. * ^m 
this pass an open valley, skirted on both sides by low rounded hills, runs to the north-east for 
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Appendix to Route No, 57 (4)—concluded. 

nearly 6 miles; it is waterless. The road runs down this yalley, which ends very abruptly in a pre¬ 
cipitous descent of 400 or &00 feet. The road descends in a narrow gorge, on emerging from 
which it enters a very extensive perfectly level tract. The margins of this plain are dry and 
gravelly, the centre green. Skirting this plain, which lies ou the right, while ranges of hills with 
wide gravelly valleys occupy the left, the road readies Hanld, a Buddhist monastery, inhabited by 
20 lamas, built on the summit of a steep hill which rises abruptly out of the plain. Encampment 
in ravine at foot of the hill. . 

From Hanlii there is a road to Puga ; it lies down left bank of the Hanld river. The valley is 
open and level, and the slope imperceptible : ou the left lies a low range, on the right a very lofty 
range, running parallel to the course of the river. Width of valley from one to three miles. Bank 
of stream bordered by a belt of green herbage; encamping ground on a gravelly plain close to the 
river called MAngkang, 10| miles. 

85. Tamashasehtj . 16 0 Tamashapehu, 16. Road still follows course of 

_ 366 8 Hanle river, passing over long gravel flats, which 

alternate with turfy saline meadows. Several low 
spurs crossed, At about 10 miles leaves course of 
the HanlA river, Which here enters a rocky gorge; an open valley leads to the crest of a low ridge 
from which a very long stony valley descends to an extensive plain, on which the only vegetation^ 
is a few tufts of grass. Across this plain the road leads to the encampment on the hanks of the 
Indus ; here a muddy torpid stream without any apparent current, about 4 feet deep and 20 or 25 
feet wide. There is another channel separated by a small island. 

86. Ranak . . 10 3 376 6 Rannk lOf . Road along the left bank of the Indus, 

- occasionally very strong. The plain gradually narrows, 

and the mountains on the left approach gradually to 
the river; low grassy plains skirt the river, without 
any vegetation. Tho villages of Mud and Nima are passed on the opposite bank. The Indus is 
here fordable with ease. 

87 KamjANO . 11 4 888 2 Kaldang 114. Road for 74 miles keeps along left 

- bank of the Indus, the latter part being very rough 

and stony; it passes over some projcting spurs, 
and crosses some small streamlets. Opposito the 
village of Mahiye on the right bank of the Indus the road turns abruptly to the left up the 
Rulangchu. a considerable stream, flowing through a narrow gorge. The Blope is Considerable, and 
tho coarse of the ravine winding; steep, rocky cliffs rise precipitously on both sides. The channel 
stony and quite bare at first, but after a mile bnsbes of myricaria fringe tho stream ; these gra¬ 
dually increase in numbers, and at the enoainpiug ground, 3 miles from commencement of the 
ravine, they are 16 feet high. 

88. Fttqa . . 4 6 396 6 Puga 44. Road still lies up the gorge, high precipices 

- or very steep banks hem tho stream on both sides. 

After 3 miles ravine suddenly expands into a plain, 
the surface of which is irregularly undulating and 
completely encrusted with salt. Encampment on a little stream 1 mile from the end of tho gorge. 
Stream is tepid. 
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ROUTE No. 58. 

Simla to L£h (by Saehan, the Peen Vailey, Spiti, Lahoul, Shinkal 

Pass, and Zanksae). 

Authorities.— Route Book—Montgomebie. 


Stage or baiting-place. 

Dibtancb 

Iff MILES, 1 

Description, Ac. 

. 

Interme¬ 

diates 

Total. 

Simla 

to 

11. Naohab . .1 

16 0 ^ 

117 2 

See Soviet Not. 59 and 57, 

12. Yangpa . . 


132 2 

A village at the head of the Babeh valley; supplies 
scarce; sufficient for eight days should be brought from 
Surh£n; coolies procurable; cross the Sutlej at 
Wangtu at 8 miles; the river here is about 90 feet 




broad, right bank very steep; the road then zig-zags up a very steep hill, and passes Beaee (three 
houses), and Kutgaon, a small village. Tartars bring ponies this road; but between the Sutlej and 
Yangpa it is rocky, and in many places too narrow for laden ponies. Early in the season (April 
and May) scorpions abound at Ysngpa. 


18. Mulling . 


14 Ptiaba 



1S8 2 


142 2 


No village; grnss, fuel, and water abundant; road 
tolerably good, and fit for laden ponies, winding 
through magnificent forests of fir; very good bear- 
shooting in the neighbourhood. 

A halting-place st the foot of tho Babeh Pass; fuel 
must be collected about half-wsy, as none is pro¬ 
curable ; water plentiful; road as in last stage. 
Care should be taken to clear the ground of the 


long grass, which burns easily at the end of the season. 

16. LubBa . . | 13 0 ( No village; fuel and water plentiful; commence the 

165 2 ascent of the Babeh Pass (15,000 feet); on leaving 
Ptiasa at first it is tolerably easy, but near the 
summit the road becomes very steep; in April 
and May steps have to be ent in the ice; later, when the snow bos melted, the road is rugged 
and stony, very difficult for laden ponies. High cliffs of clear blue ice form the ridge of the 
mountains above the Babeh Pass, the scenery changes considerably as tho Pceu valley is entered; 
utter sterility pervades both bill and dale, while in the Babeh valley the slopes of the mountains 
are covered with magnificent trees almost to the snow. Ibex are found uear Lursa and up the 
Nukht-i-Kur valley, 

16. Muth 


A small village; coolies and a few supplies procur¬ 
able; road tolerably good, ascending the wide shing¬ 
ly valley of the Peen river. 

17- Sukam . . | 8 0 | ] A large village; supplies and coolies procurable; road 

as in last stage ; pass Tilung, where the coolies are 
changed; at Smiles the road either crosses the Peen 
at Tilung, or continues up the left bank, 

18. LidanS . . | 16 0 | | A village; coolies and a few supplies procurable; 

road fair, running down the Peen; cross the Parachu 
soon after leaving Sunam (up the valley of the 
Parachu to the north-west there is very good ibex 
shooting). The Spiti is crossed two or three miles above its junction with the Peen; the road 
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11 0 



166 2 

8 0 

174 2 

16 0 


190 2 
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Route No. 68 — continued. 

then joint the route vii Chiui end Lio, and proceeds up the Spiti to Lidang. (St* Bout* 
No. 67.) 

*9. Bangbik . . 10 0 A village; supplies and coolies procurable; road fair, 

- 200 2 but stony in places, running up the Spiti valley, 

which is extremely well-cultivated; pass Kezi, where 
coolies are changed, at 6) miles, and cross the Spiti 
near Bsngrik; ponies and yaks arc obliged to ford the river; at the bridge, the road to L£h 
vid -the Parang Pass and Bupshu is left. (See Route No. 57.) 

20. Hal . . . 10 0 A village situated just above junction of the Gyundi 

-- 210 2 and Spiti rivers; supplies and coolies procurable; 

road on table land, running up the right bank 
of the river, good for laden ponies all along thiii 
valley; cross the Gyundi near Hal ; coolies are changed about half-way. 

21. Kioto . . 9 0 A small village; coolies andafew supplies procur- 

-—- 219 2 able;rond hb in last stage, crossing the Spiti near 

its junction with the Lagudarsi river. 


22. Lusab . . 10 0 A good-sized village; supplies and coolies must be 

(13,395 ft.) --- 229 2 taken on for four marches; road good, on high table¬ 

land. from 2 to 3 miles wide, running up the left bank 
of the Spiti, until the river is crossed, under Lusnr; 

coolies are changed at Hansi, passed about 3 miles. Capital chikor and wild duck shooting in the 
Spiti valley. 

23. KCnzam Pass 10 0 An easy ascent to the summit, fit for ladon ponies; 

(top of) - 289 2 near the top the road turns np to L6h via tho Bara 

(14,931 ft.) Lacha Pass, viz., Sbigri to Chandra Dal 14 miles; to 

Topo KouiB 14; to Topo 9; to Zingziugbar 11 miles, 
and thence by Route No. 66 Good ibex ground nil about the Kunzam Pass. 

24. Shigbi . . 11 0 No village; a halting-place in the valley of the 

- 260 2 Chandra ; descend by a tolerably easy road to the bank 

of the river, down which the road runs. 


25. Chat ALU . . 12 0 A halting-place on the left bank of tho Chnndrn, 

- 262 2 nearly opposite to old Koksir; road difficult, passing 

through a wild country, precipitous mountain spurs 
running down to the water’s edge. From Chntalu 
there is a road to Dharmsdla vid the Kulu valley as follows :—(See Route No. 59). 

A halting-place; no coolies or supplies; road difficult 
and stony, ascending from the river for 6 miles, then 
a long descent to Cheka. 

A small village on tho left bank of the Boas; road 
very difficult and stony, descending gradually. From 
Jngatsak, Dharmsdla is distant 108| miles, vid the 
Kulu valley. 

26. Kokbib , . *13 O A village situated on the right bank of the Chandra, 

- 275 2 on a small platoau at the foot of a very lofty mount¬ 
ain; supplies and fuel scarce; water and coolies pro¬ 
curable ; the road as in last stage, following up tho left 
bank of the Chandra, which is crossed under Koksir. 
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Cheka . . . 13 0 
Jasatsak . . 12 0 
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27. Slsu . 

9 0 

28. Gandla . 

8 0- 

29. Railing- . 

10 0 

SO. Kulang . 

12 0 

81. Ling Keun 

11 0 


Route No. 58 —concluded. 

- 284, 2 j ? gee SouU y 0 ' 69m 


side of tlie river, for three days. 
(See Route No 56.) 


32. Palamao . 

6 0 


(11,900 ft.) 


331 2 

33. Shinkal Pass . 

10 0 


(South bide). 

— 

341 2 

84, Laking . 

12 0 


< 


353 2 

35. Kabgia 

8 0 




361 2 

86. Maling 

10 0 




371 2 

37. Sableh 

9 0 




880 2 

1 1 1 
path runs up its valley by the Marang La in 

38. Lang tang 

8 0 




388 2 

39. Rebu 

7 0 




895 2 

40 Padam 

11 0 


Total 

• •• 

406 2 

And thence to L£h 



be Route No 10. 




304 * V See Route No. 56. 

314 2 ) 

A halting-place, situated in the fort at the junction 
325 2 of the Ling Kyun with the Bhdgaj road tolerably 
good, running up the left bank of the BliAga; supplies 
and coolies must he taken from In,reha, on the opposite 
The road to Leh vid the Bara Lacha Pass passes through Karelia. 


A halting-place j no supplies, coolies, or fuel; road 
tolerable, running up the valley of the Ling Kyun 
stream. 

A halting-place; no supplies, coolies, or fuel; road for 
8 miles up the valley of the Ling Kyun, then up a 
dismal pass between high hills. 

A halting-place at the northern base of the Shinkal 
Pass; no supplies, coolies, or fuel; road tolerably easy 
on both sides of the pass, crossing the summit about 
half-way. 

A village; supplies and fuel procurable ; road toler¬ 
ably easy ; large herds of sheep and yaks graze about 
Kargia, 

A village; supplies and fnel scanty; rood good, down 
the right bank of the Luna Sampu. 

A small village ; supplies procurable in the neighbour¬ 
hood ; fuel rather scarce; road indifferent, crossing the 
Luna Santpflsoon after leaving Maling; about half-way 
a large stream from the east joins the Luna 8anipu; 
to Bupshu. 

A halting-place by the banks of the Luna Sampd; 
no supplies; fuel very scanty ; road difficult in places, 
running down the river’s edge; the Luna Sampu is 
crossed by a swing bridge about 3 miles from Sarleb. 

A village ; supplies procurable; road tolerable, still 
pursuing the course of the river, which is crossed by a 
swing bridge at Reru. 

A village built on a mound 80 feet high with a fort 
situated in a fertile valley 3 or 4 miles wide; supplies 
plentiful; road tolerably good; pass Munf at 1 i, and 
Bardung at 3 miles. The TibetAn kings of Zanksdr 
used to reside at Padam ; the fort is garrisoned by a 
few Kashmir sepoys. A road turns off to Stud (9 
marches), and to Bupshu by the Shah Budhung Pass. 
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ROUTE No. 59. 

Simla to Srinagar by Kotgakh £ Dalarsh ] (^ 0TANG P A8S > Tahdi, 

AND KiSHTwXr.) 

Authorities, —Bates—Montgomerie—Drew—Lieut. Roberts—Route-Book. 


Stage or halting*place. 


1. Mahab<5 

OR Pi 3 lJ 12 


DlSTA-NCl IN If [LBS. 


Inter* 

mediate. 


10 0 


Total. 


10 0 


Description, &o. 


through the tunnel at 2$, and take road to Fagu at 3i miles, 


On the Tibet road ; supplies procurable in small 
quantites; road level and good, passing through a 
beautiful mountainous country, towards the end of 
the march the hill sides are well wooded; pass 


8. Thbog . i 7 A 

(7,400 ft.) 


MatiIsa 

(7.700 ft). 


4 . Nabkakda 



Supplies and water procurable; road good, the descent 
17 4 | from t'agu to Theog is continuous, passing along 
bare hill sides, very steep and precipitous; sceuory 
everywhere beautiful. 

Supplies procurable in small quantities; water plenti- 
28 6 | ful; road as above, in pluces narrow, with precipitous 

khuds, passing through a partially wooded country. 

A small bazdr, most pioturosquely situated; supplies 
and water procurable; road as above, passing for 
89 6 | the greater part of the way through a well-wooded 
forest; scenery grand. 

6. KotGABH ob I 11 0 | A small place; supplies and water procurable; road 

ThanadAR . - 60 6 good; pass under the Huttu mountain (10,469 feet), 

and leave the Tibet road at 4J miles ; the descent to 
Kotgarh from Narkiunla is almost continuous. Mis- 
sionaries have been residing Ht Kotgarh for some years. Tea cultivation is practised with 
success. The dAk bungalow is at Kotgarh, 2 miles below the road; this is the halting-plaoe en 
route to DharmsSla, but Tbanadar is the stage for travellers going along Tibet road. 

The route from Kotgarh to Manglaor viA Dalarsh is as follows:— 

Miles. 

KomabSEN , .1 4 A small village; supplies and coolies must be collected; water 

| plentiful; encamping ground limited; road bad, but prac¬ 

ticable for laden mules throughout, descending for It mile to the na/a (bridged), after crossing 
which there is a steep ascent. There is a road Did Stuper direct from Nnrkandu to Komarseu, 
only 6 miles zig-zagging down an unbroken descent of nearly 4,000 feet, but the longer route is 
to be preferred. 

DalabsE . . 9i A pretty little village; supplies and water procurable; good 

camping ground, a Bmall rest-house: along and steep descent 
of 2,600 feet for 4 miles to valley of Sutlej, mostly through 
fields. Near the river the ground is much more level, and tbero are large patches of rice land. 
The river is crossed by a wooden bridge, 180 feet span, at Ssngpa; a long and steep ascent to 
Dalarsh of nearly 4,000 feet in 4 miles; a trying march; road fit for riding. 
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Route No. 59 —continued, 

q hoi ... 7 Several small villages; a few supplies and coolies procurable; 

' “ ‘ water plentiful; encamping ground tolerably level, for 11 

mile ascends easily, then descends 3 miles to the stream, which 
is crossod by a good bridge, afterwards a alight ascent to Choi, an easy march. 

g 0T ... 9 A small village; supplies easily procurable in the neighbourhood j 

water plentiful; encamping ground limited; road tolerably 
good nil the way, descending for 2i miles to the Stream 
(bridged), after crossing which there is a steady ascent for 3 miles, then level till within a mile 
of Kot, when it crosses a deep gUn. Road fit for riding. 


JlBHI OB RoSALA 


11 A temple; few supplies procurable from the adjacent villages; 
water plentiful; road tolerably good; a Bteep ascent for 4 
miles to the top of the Jolori PasB (elevation ll,fiOO feet), 
then a steady descent to Jibhi, crossing the nala by a bridge at 9 miles. Jibhi a pretty village; 
a rest-house. 

Manglaob 


Totai 


6. Nibit 


(3,400 ft.) 



Follow course of stream ; an easy march'; Bmall village j sup¬ 
plies, coolies, and water procurable; road good for riding. 


60 6 


the Sutlej, up which the road then runs ; nala bridged 


A small village on the banks of the Sutlej; f«w 
supplies; water procurable; road broad and in good 
order; a steep descent for 6 miles to the valley of 


7. Ramf(5b (6,700 ft.) 


The capital of Busahir, and residence of the ritja of 
12 4 that territory; supplies and water procurable; a 

- 73 2 large haradart for travellers; road good, cross the 

Machnra at li mile Bnd the Nogri at 7 miles. The 
town of Rampur is situated 138 feet above the left bank of the Sutlej, at tbo western base' of a 
lofty and nearly perpendicular mountain, 

7 1 


6 . Absua 


80 3 


A village in Eulu; supplies and water procurable; 
good encamping grouud; cross the Sutlej at Ram- 
pur by a rope bridge, about 180 feet in length ; the 
road then ascends a very steep hill for about 6 miles; 
short zig-zags through a forest, after which it descends gently to Arsua. 

9. Slain (6,000 ft.) I 12 0 I A village in Kulu, half-way up the Dhol Pass ; snp- 

' 92 8 plies and water procurable; road good, descending 

gradually for 6 miles to the Karpan ; several villages 
I I are passed en route. On leaving the river there is a 

steep ascent for 1 mile; the road then enters a gorge, leading into a beautiful valley ; easy for about 
a mile, after which the shoulder of a mountain is ascended by very steep short zig-zags; one 
side of hill is a deep, well-wooded ravine; on the other a tremendous torrent, running down at a 
fearful incline from the plateau of Siran, which is a magnificent plain about 1 mile in length, and 
from 160 to 400 yards in breadth, with a pretty stream winding through it; this plain is surround¬ 
ed on three sideB by lofty and steep hills; during the rains it is swampy, but at other seasons It Is 
covered with the most luxuriaut grass. 

10. Thau ob Bathab | 9 | A few huts at the foot of the Dhol Pass; supplies 

101 8 scarce; water procurable; for a mile after leaving 

Siran, the road lies over a level plain, and then 
ascends the Dhol Pass by very steep zig-zags, reach¬ 
ing the crest at 3 mileB; immediately on the other side there is a beautiful undulating strip of land 
clear of trees, and covered with luxuriant grass; a splendid place for an encampment, with wood 
and water in immediate proximity; there is then a steep descent throngh a well-wooded forest for 6 
miles to Thar- 
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Route No. 69 —continued. 


11, MaicGIAOB (5,718 1 12 0 | I A small village below Plach; water procurable j 

ft.) I-1 118 8 | road descends gradually through a forest, with cul¬ 

tivation here and there; the road from Kotgarh eid 
iJalarsh, described above, joins in at the Chata. 

A village and rest-house, situated on the left bank of 
the Synj at its junction with the Chata, and about 
121 5 | 200 yards above its confluence with the Beds; fow 

supplies procurable ; water abundant; road broad and 
In good order, with several steep ascents and decents; no Ins bridged; follows Tirer Tirta or Chata 
along a deep gorge to Larji, where the Chata joins the Saingrf. 

13, BajaOba (0,484 ft.) | 12 1 


12. Labji 



A small bazAr and old fort in ruins; few supplies 
133 6 (procurable; water abundant; enenroping ground 
extremely limited; a bungalow; road very fair, run¬ 
ning along tbe valley of the Beds for some distance, 
about 1,000 feet above the river; cross the Synj on leaving Larji, then ascend for 1 j mile, pass 
Dilasni at 6, and cross the Beas (200 feet wide, current swift) at 9 miles. There is a tea plantation 
at Bajaora. 


14, Stn.TisptfB (4,043 
ft.) 


8 6 | I The oapital of Kulu is situated about 200 feet above 

142 4 | the right bank of the Beas, just beyond the confluence 
of that river with a large mountain torrent; supplies 
and water plentiful; a good baraddrt, and ground 
adjoining for a camp; country richly cultivated; road level and good, running up the right bank 
of the Beas, the valley of which is here from 1) to 2 miles broad; pass Samsi at 4, and Bile at 81 
miles. Population 4,000. 

15. Nagab (6,780 ft.) | 13 0 | j A small civil station ; supplies and water abundant; 

road good. pnBBing over a slightly hilly country ; on 
leaving SultAnpur, descend by an easy flight of steps 
to tbo Boas, which is then crossed: pass Seobaugh 
at 5, Koia at 6, Krarsu Loraon ai Hi miles. 


16. Jagatbak 

(6,983 ft.) 


miles. There is a magnificent cascade here, 
vid Cheka. (iS«« Route No. 58.) 



166 4 


A small village on tho left bank of the Beds; few 
supplies; water procurable ; country very benutiful; 
road good, running up the left bunk of tho river; 
pass Bursae at 3i. Kirjao at 6J, and Gojra at 7} 
Prom Jagataak there is a road to Chatalu, in Lahoul, 


7. Babwa 


8 6 


172 7 


A village; supplies and water procurable; road good; 
| at 4 miles cross the Beas by a bridge of 180 feet 
I span, after which tho road winds through a magtii- 
I ficent forest over slightly undulating ground. The 
valley is here about li mile broad, with beautiful scenery and splendid climate. It is necessary to 
take supplies and coolies from Barwa, before crossing the Rotang Pass. 


i supplies i 

18. Rahjva . . | 5 0, 

(9,000 ft). 1-] 177 7 


A small encamping ground at the foot of the Rotang 
Pass; no supplies ; wafer plentiful; road good, ascend¬ 
ing gently, and following the right hank of the Beds 
through most beautiful scenery. Rahla is tbe bead 

of the Kulu valley. 

From SultAnpiir there is another road to Rahla, running up the right bank of tbs Beas, as 
follows i— 


l)wara . 
Munauli 
Rahla 


12 miles. 

13 „ 
10 „ 


Both roads meet near Barwa; in the vicinity of their junction there is a good-sized plateau well 
adapted for a sanitarium, 
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Route No, 59 —continued. 

19. Koxsir . . 14 0 A village in Lahoul, situated on the right bank of the 

(10,261 ft.) - 191 7 Chandra, on a small plateau at the foot of a very 

lofty mountain; supplies and fuel scarce; water pro¬ 
curable. On leaving Rahla the ascent of the Rotang 
Pass is commenced, passable for laden animals, either by a flight of Bteps 4 miles in length, or by a 
very bad zig-zag; in August the pass is clear of snow ; elevation of the crest 16,200 feet; the descent 
on the other side is in places steep, crossing numerous hill torrents ; at the foot the Chandra is 
crossed by a primitive bridge about 200 feet span ; tbe bridge is made of birch twigs and is practi¬ 
cable for laden sheep. Lahoul is chiefly inhabited by Tibetans. From’Koksir there is a road to 
Dun tar, (See Route Ho. 58.) 

20. Sistr ... 9 0 A small village on the right bank of the Chandra; 

(9,938 ft.) - 200 7 supplies and fuel scarce ; water procurable; road very 

bad in places, running up the bank of the river ; steep 
ascents and descents occasionally ; the five hill torrents 
are crossed by small rickety bridges ; scenery wild and dreary ; pass Tailing at 5j, and Surtong at 
8 miles. 

21. Gandia ..80 A village situated on a well.cnltivated plateau, on the 

(10,300 ft.) - 208 7 right bank of tbe Chandra; coarse atta, barley, and 

sheep procurable; water plentiful; road still following 
the bank of the river, which becomes somewhat wider, 
is tolerably good, one or two bad ravines have to be crossed; pass Rupsnng at 2j and Rauling at 6 
miles; two of tbe torrents arc bridged. 

From Gaud la tbeie is a difficult road to DharmsAla, making tbo latter place in four marches, or 
about 66 miles. 

22. Tahdi . . 7 0 A village situated at the confluence of the Chandra and 

- 216 7 Bhaga; supplies and water procurable; the road 

following the right bank of the former river, leads 
over a small plain for about a mile, then ascends and 
passes along the face of rocks, very difficult, and narrow in places; at 6 miles the Hbdga is crossed 
by a good bridge just above its juuction with the Chandra ; after joining these two rivers are known 
by the name of Chandra BliAga or Chenab; just before reaching Taudi, the road branches off to 
L6h by the Shinkal Pass and by the Bara Lacha Pass. (See Routes Nos. 58 and 56.) 

23. JahNA ,.140 A village on tbo right bank of tbe ChonSb ; supplies 

- 229 7 «nd water; road very fair, running down tbe right 

bank of the river ; pass Tozang at 3, Mailing at 6, and 
I Sansa at 8 miles. From Jama there is a route to 

Cbamba and Dalhousie. 

4. Tbiioxnath 12 3 A large village, with several other villages in the 

(9,566 ft )- 242 2 neighbourhood, on the left bank of the C'henkb, 

supplies and water plentiful; road easy and good ; pass 
Kamri at 4, leave Lahoul at 6, and Cross the Chendb 
at 9 miles. There is a very holy Hindd temple at Triloknath,a great place of pilgrimage. 

There is an alternative route from Triloknath to Sauch, which is generally followed, as the 
other route is dangerouB in places. It is as follows :— 

UnArtf a ... 6 A village situated near the confluence of tbelBemlf and Chenib; 

few supplies procurable ; water plentiful; road tolerable; crosB 
the Clienib at H miles and tbe liendf at the end of the march. 
There is a curious Hindu temple at Udapur. 

Mitab ... 10 Eight or ten bouses on tbe right biink of tbe Bendf; grain 

(10,216 ft.) supplies not to be depended on, but sheep, cattle, and water 

plentiful; road very difficult at first, afterwards tolerably good j 
cross the Bend! about half-way. 

CHIBPAT . 3 A few huts on tbe right bank of tbe Bendf; fuel and water 

procurable, but no supplies; country tolerably well cultivated ; 
road very fair; cross the Bendf about half-way. 
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Route No. 59— continued. 

Lull . . . | 16 No house*, supplies or fuel, but water procurable; road 

difficult, a long steep ascent to the top of the Gardha'r Past 
(elevation between 17 and 18,000 feet); then a very difficult 
descent, almost impracticable for ladrn coolies, footsteps have 
to be out in the snow, which is perpetual on this page; the last 2 or 8 miles the descent is 
somewhat easier, but very stony. 


Bataob . 

(11,633 ft.) 


Lbobu 


Sauch . 

(7, 886 ft.) 

Total 

25. Mabqbaoh 

26. Tindi 

27. Shob 
8& Kobai 


29. Sauch 

(7,886 ft.) 


6 


10 


68 

9 

13 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 


A few shepherds' huts; fuel and water, but no supplies 
procurable ; road tolerably good. 


A small village; supplies scarce; water procurable; road 
tolerably good. 

A village on the right bank of the Oheniib; supplies and 
water procurable ; road tolerably good, following the course of 
a mountain torrent. 


251 2 

264 2 

276 2 
284 2 

293 2 


Coolies and supplies procurable; road tolerable. 


A village; coolies and supplies. Pass Salgraon 
about half-way. 

Cross Chondb. 


A village on right bank of Chendb, Coolios and 
supplies, From Sauch there is a route to Chamba 
vid Haile and TCsa, also paths to Tuan and Chasang. 

80. KlLAB ..80 A village near the right bank of the Chendb ; sup- 

(8,411ft.) - 801 2 (plies and water procurable; road difficult, quite 

impracticable for horses • pass Phinra at 8 aud Moohe 
, at 61 miles ; some of the torrents aro bridged. 

From Kilar there is a route to Chamba vid Alwis and Tisa. ( See Route No. 10.) 

81 . Dabwab . . 6 0 A large village near the right bank of the Cbendb; 

(8,429 ft.) - 307 2 supplies and water plentiful; a Btore-bouse oapable of 

sheltering 80 to 800 men ; road tolerably good at 
first, then a steep descent down the rugged face of a 
hill to a rapid stream, which is crossed by a bridge just below the village. Between this and 
Triloknath fine deodar trees grow. Pass Hugal (six houses) aud Purgwal (seven houses) at 2 
miles, Kuryas at 2J miles, and Qusti at 3( miles. Road passable for hill animals with light loads, 
except near Darwas. 

From Darwas there is a path to Rent vid Daboso and Foot La, 

82. Ashdabi . 


10 0 


317 2 


A village on the right bank of the Chendb ; some 
supplies; road tolerable; pass Luj at 2, and leave 
the Chamba territory at 4 miles. Tlie bills on both 
, , sides become lower as the river is descended. Road 

passable for hill animals with light loads with difficulty ; water plentiful at intervals of a mile 
or so the whole way. 


83. Solb 


11 0 


328 2 


A moderate sized village; supplies aud water plen¬ 
tiful; a swing bridge over the ChenAb here; road 
fair the whole way and practicable for animals with 
. light roads. Sole has sixteen houses and 120 men, and 
stands above a well-cultivated and perfectly level plateau, 1 mile long by 400 yards broad, on 
right bank of river. Plateau would make an excellent camping ground for a brigade. 

lfiO 




ROUTES IN KiSHMfR AND LAdXk. 


Route No. 59 —concluded. 


84. QClAbGAEH 


on the left bank is A to] 
years was carried away by a 
precipitous opposite Guldbgarh, 
Padam. (See No. 10.) 

85. JHAR 


6 0 f A small square fort with round corner towers t it Is 

334 2 built of alternate courses of Btone and timber plastered 
over, is garrisoned by 12 Kashmiris, and is situ¬ 
ated at the junction of the ChenAb and Padar risers i 
i, connected by a rope-bridge j the wooden bridge whioh existed for some 
flood in 1865, Hoad along right bank tolerable i bills rooky and 
There is a route hence to L6h vid val% of Padar river and 


4 0 


338 2 


A village about 400 feet above the CbenAb; supplies 
procurable in the neighbourhood; water plentiful; 
road tolerable, passing through a good deal of culti¬ 
vation. 


Snowy mountains close on both sides of river. The path to KiBbtwAr is impassable for many 
months in the winter: there is another path along the river side whioh people sometime* 
travel by at that Beason, but it is a difficult and dangerous one. 


86. Sbbi Ott SlBBBI . 
(8,700 ft.) 

10 0 

348 2 

A few deserted bouses; no supplies; road fair, as¬ 
cending gradually to Sireri, whioh is abont 2,000 feet 
above the ChetiAb. 


87. Lidrabi . 

7 0 

855 2 

No supplies; ft bad encamping ground by the side of 
an avalanche; road extremely bad, along a rooky 
hill-side, keeping 1,600 or 2,000 feet about the river. 
Very fatiguing for coolies. 



38* Pyas 

ft. ^ 

7 0 

362 2 

Six or eight houses; neither supplies nor coolls* 
obtainable; camping ground in a ravine below village; 
hills steep and rocky ; path very bad. 



89. Baoba 
(6,160 ft.) 

9 0 

371 2 

A few houses ; fuel and water abundant; supplies 
scarce; road bad along the wooded sides of nills 
overhanging the Cben&b. 


40. KishtwAr 
( 6,000 ft.) 

12 0 


Road easy, except in one or two places, which would 
be difficult for laden animals. 



Total . 

... 

383 2 

Noth. —Drew says Klshtwir to Guttbgarh ta forty*®lglit miles* 
or four marches. First day to Bagra, path principally through 
forests, but occasionally along the rocky lace of a mil, with 
many ups and downs, and much curving in and oat of the 
ravines, mostly among woods. For the next two marches or 
more the road is similar, but tbe heights to climb are 
greater, Tbe river is edged by cliffs, aod to avoid them, the 
path rises to great heights. In one march there is at) ascent 
of 2,600 feet. The road in many parts is difficult, sometimes 
ascending many hundred feet across smooth slope* of rocki 
where not rocky forest prevails, bat little cultivation. The 
climate of Padar is severe. 

From KisutwAb to 
Srinagar, tee 

Uoutb No. "33^ 
7-V 




ROUTE No. 60. 

Skabd <5 to Astor (by the Ranok La). 
Authority. —V igne. 


Stage or haltlng*place. 

Distance 

irr miles. 

Description, Ao« 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

1. KCTSdBA 

18 

• «• 

\ 

2. Stakcham . 

13 

81 

> Fide Boult No. 61. 

3. Shigabtakq 

6 

37 

) 


161 L 











ROUTES IN KASHMIR AND LADAK. 


Route No. 60— continued. 

4 , Camp (at foot of 6 43 At Si miles road to the Banok La tarns up a defile to 

Basok Pass). the right, that to the Alumpi La continuing straight 

on up the Shigartang stream. After an ascent of 
about 6 miles, the encampment is reached, under 
some enormous granit| rocks at the foot of fhe pass, 

6 . Camp ... 10 53 The fatiguing ascent commences almost immediate¬ 

ly ; and near the summit the path crosses a shallow 
glacier, where the rock is visible between the clefts 
of the ice. It is considered necessary to fasten 
horses together with ropes to prevent them falling down crevasses. Five glaoiers are visible at 
the same time between the peaks around the flat space on the summit, which is about 16,500 feet 
in elevation. After a long descent the head of a green vulley, the Parishing, leading to that of 
Astor, is reached. Camp in the jungle. 

6- Astob . . 20 73 The scenery of this inarch is very picturesque and 

unusually verdant. The glen is watered by a small 
stream, tranquilly meandering over a beautiful mea¬ 
dow. Near Kanrul, which is passed on the right, is 
an iron mine.— Vide Routes Nos, 9 3f 69. ( Vigne,') 









•BOOTHS IN KASHUfa ANS LASis, 


Route No. 61 (a) —continued. 


■ chan, which is 5 feet broad and 2S feet long. Laden animalscan cross over this bridge. ' One fur¬ 
long beyond the road ascends SO feet ; two huts and a large mulberry tree are here situated, also a 
spring ; 1,000 men can encamp here, there being a large quantity of wood and grass. The path 
from Reomarfa Brak to this spot ia only a foot broad, and rune along a precipice 200 feet in 
depth ; led horses are with difficulty taken along this portion of the road, 7k miles from Kuchura 
a shepherd's hamlet, called Fhenclmr, ia met; a large walnut tree, a spring, and a little cultivation 
mark this site ; 4,000 men can encamp here, wood, water, and grass being plentiful. From Chuli- 
chan to this spot the road is extremely difficult. From Kuchura to Phenchar snow falls in Nov¬ 
ember and lasts till April. 8 miles and 2 furlongs from Kuchura the ground is largely strewn with 
huge rocks, the mad passing through one of these rocks called Urdozgoh. One furlong beyond 
this rock another is met called Urdozgum, the road passing through a natural tunnel 4 feet broad 
and 6 feet h ; gh, the tunnel being 20 feat in length; 8 miles 7 furlongs from Kuchura the road ag >in 
crosses the stream to the left bank by a bridge called Rono-Zambo, 4 feet broad and 100 feet 
long, lit for laden animals. From Phenchar to this bridge the ascent is about 1,000 feet, and the 
road, owing to rocks, is rough and difficult, the rocks being so large as to afford cover for 60 
men behind each. On the right bank of tho stream, near the bridge, is a plain called Runoynl. 
1,000 men could encamp here; wood, water, and grass being plentiful—10 miles from Kuohura 
a plain called Khumbu is reached ; ground for encamping 2,000 men i mile from here. The road 
now enters cultivation, which continues to Sitakchan village. 


Sitakchan Yillaob , | 11 4 | 28 4 This pisco contains lfi houses and 60 inhabitants. The 

valley is called Shagarthan and the village lies in a 

cultivated strip about 800 yards brood and 1J miles 

long. Wood and water plentiful ; grass and supplies 
scarce. For 4 furlongathe road runs through cultiva¬ 
tion j beyond tho road becomes bad, owing to large rocks. Two miles from 8itakehan, on the op. 
pos\te side of the stream, a village called Chunoho Buleho is situated. The stream here is 400 feet 

broad, 4 feet deep, 3 feet hanks, current rapid. Two miles und 3 furlongs from 8itakchnn, a vil¬ 

lage called Chogho Buleho is situated, containing nine houses and about thirty inhabitants. Wood, 
water, and grass plentiful; supplies scarce. Three miles from Sitakchan the road leaves tho stream, 
and 4 miles from the aaino place the road crosses by a wooden bridge the Lazing stream. The 
bridge is 60 feet long and 3 foet broad, and is only paassb’e for unladen animals. Tho bed of 
the stream ia rocky and the current very swift; the banks of this stream are called Shagarthan, 
from the village of that name, which lies 2 furlongs from the bridge, on tho right bank of tho 
stream. Tho village consists of fifty houses and about 150 inhabitants. Few supplies cau be had 
here. Its height above sea-level is about 14,000 feet. Six and bslf miles from Sitakchan lies a 
plain on which 2,000 men can encamp, wood and wnter boing plentiful. Seven miles from 
Sitakchan the road crosses to the left bank of tho stream by a wooden bridge, 70 feet long and 2 feet 
broad, only passable to foot psssengers. From the previous bridge to this one the road is good. 


Toohbab 


7 4 


36 0 


This is a shepherd’s baiting place, 12,000 feet above 
I sea-lwelj the plain is extensive and 6,000 men could 
encamp here; wood and water plentiful; grass scarce; 

[ provisions not to be had, but milk procurable. Two 
streams join here, one from the right and the other from the left; a road branches here and follows 
the left stream to tho Aluinpi La, which is 20 miles distant. This road and pass are only practi¬ 
cable to foot-passengers; the stream is called Alumpi Lughma. Below the pass along this road 
Godhai village is situated, beyond which is Astor village. The stream from the right is called 
Irbanak Lughma. One mile and 2 furlongs from Toghbar the road is good, but becomes rocky 
and rugged beyond. Four miles from Toghbar the ascent is easy, but after the road becomes very 
ateep. 

This is an encampment fit for 2,000 men, and to 
| this place led horses can be brought with difficulty, 
but not beyond, the road only being fit for foot-passon- 
| gers. Neither wood nor grass can be had here; its 
height above sea-level being about 13,000 feet. One mile from Ordokas the road follows the right 
bank of the stream, and is rough and rocky. Beyond this perpetual snow is met; and the path 
bocomos steep and dangerous. Four miles from Ordokas the road crosses the Irbanak (or Bannk) 
Lathis pass is 16,600 feet high. The distanoo from Ordokas to the pass of 4 miles takes 3 hours 
to do. Five miles 2 furlongs below the pass ia situated the encampment named Chumick. 


Obdokab 


5 4 


41 4 


Chumick 


9 2 


60 6 


The descent from the pass is steep and difficult, tho 
difference in height being 4,600 feet. The pass is 
closed by snow from November until March. The 
encampment is fit for 6,000 men, wood, water, and 
grass being very plentiful. The crest of the pass marks the boundary between Skurdu and Astor 



ROUTES IN KASHJlflt ANU LADAK : 

Route No. 61{a) —concluded, 

districts. This pass is only passable to foot-passengers. Three miles and 6 furlongs from Chumick 
the road is good and now becomes passable for horses and lightly laden animals, although rough 
and rugged in parts. Pour miles from Chumick the road ascends 300 feet, and 6 miles and 6 fur¬ 
longs the road crosses a dry stream running from right to left, the road being here bad. Six miles 
and 6 furlongs from Chumick the road crosses a stream called Harpe by a wooden bridges from 
here, a road branches and goes to Rondu, aid the Harpe Hhon pass. The word Khon here means 
a pass, as La does in other parts of the country. Rondu is two marches from the bridge, and the 
road is only fit for foot-passengers. Rondd is sit tinted on the left bank of the Indus river and is 
well known. Seven and a half miles from Chumick a plain is reached covered with pina trees ; fit 
for encamping 1,000 men, wood, water, and grass being plentiful. For 2 miles further, on both 
aides of the stream, tha road passes over a meadow. From here the road has a steep descent, and 
follows the right bank of the stremn. Here a stream flowing from the right joins, and is crossed 
by the road, the banks are 200 feet high and the bed of the stream rough and. rocky, current 
rapid and the ford is difficult. Eleven miles from Chumick the village of Gutumsar iB situated; a 
small stream divides this village in two. The village contains seven houses and about twenty men. 
Thirteen miles from Chumick another stream from the right joins and is crossed by a w.iodun bridge 
only fit for foot-passengers, animals having to ford the stream; to this bridge the road is good. , 
Thirteen and half miles from Chumick, on the right of the road and 200 feet above the path, is 
situated the village of Thiugeh, containing twenty houses and about sixty inhabitants. Here, on 
the large stream, is a wooden bridge 100 feet long and 6 feet broad, fit for laden animals. On the 
left bank of the stream is a plain, a fit encampment for 4,000 men, water, wood and grass beiug 
plentiful j supplies scarce. The height of the bridge above sea-level ia about 8,000 feet. 

Thikseh . . 13 4 84 2 One and half mile from this village a stream called 

Kliiche joins, and at its junction with the main stream 
is the village of Ramkha, consisting of 6 houses. To 
this village the road descends; at the abovementioned 
junction there is a wooden bridge. Three and half miles from Thiugeh on the main stream is 
another bridge and a road loading over it to a village called Phopul, containing twenty houses, and 
lying in a large cultivated plain. Four miles, 1 furloug from Thingoh on tho right, and 300 feet 
above the road, is the village of Shape, fifteen bouses. To this point the road runs along the face 
of the hill, the stream lying on the left, 300 feet below. Four and half miles from Thingeh on the 
right of the road is the village of Khangrul, ten houses; the road here enters cultivation; wood, 
water, and grass plentiful; provisions scarce. At Khangrul a large stream flowing from the right 
joins the main watercourso, and is crossed by a wooden bridge. Six miles from Tbingcb, on the 
rigid; of the road, lies tho village of l)ach, fourteen houses ; from KliRngrul to this village tho road 
runs through cultivation. Half a mile beyond Dach tho main stream is bridged, a ,road loading to. 
• Hnpnk, which lies on the left bank. Seven miles beyond Tbingeli the road leavca the cultivation, 
and I mile further descends 600 feet, ths descent being steep and difficult. Eight miles and 8 
furlongs the road crosses tho maiu stream by a bridge to the left bank, the bridge is 100 feet 
long and 4 feet brood, and is fit for laden animals. Two furlongs beyond the bridge is the village 
of Los, containing twenty houses. From here the road enters cultivation. Nine miles and 6 fur¬ 
longs from Thiugeh another village named Lo ia situated, consisting of ten houses and containing 
many fine apricot and walnut trees. Ten miles and 2 furlongs from Thingeh the road leaves the 
cultivation, and 6 furlongs further the road has a steep descent of 600 feet. Twelve miles from 
Thurgeh the road crosses the Astor river by a large wooden bridge 200 feet long and 6 feet broad, fit 
for laden animals. Beyond the bridge the road ascends 600 feet. Three furlongs further the road 
crosses the Chougra stream by a bridge 26 feet long and 8 feet broad, and the road again crosses 
the same stream by a similar bridge, and on a rocky height of 400 feet above this bridge stands 
the fort of Astor. The fort is of masonry and is a square building with sides of GOO feet. It 
oontains four guns, six wall-pieces, and a magazine. The troops are stationed without the walls 
of the fort. Thirteen miles and 3 furlongs from Thingeh to the right of the road is' the village 
of Idgah, twenty houses. 

Idoah . . . 14 0 78 2 The encamping ground is in the raja’s garden; 

supplies of all kinds are plentiful and cheap. The 
height above sea level of the fort is 7,838 feet. 
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ROUTES IN KASHUlft AND UdXk. 


ROUTE No- 61(3). 

SkardIj to Bilafun Pass. 


Authority, —Ahmed Ali Khan (1889). 







ROUTES IN KA8 Hm{r AND LAdXk. 

Houle No. 61(b) —continued. 

along the tank of the Shyok river, aud at 17 milea and 6 furlongB from Konis passgs through-ao ' 
orchard 160 yards square, Nineteen miles and 1 furlong from Konis the road passes through ths 
village of Chogogram, four houses, eight inhabitants, and two flour-mills. 

Khapaid . • 23 0 66 6 Twenty miles and 1 furloDg from Konis the road 

crosses the river Shyok by a ferry of one raft. The 
river here is 1 mile in width, 16 feet deep, and the 
current very strong. One mile from the left bank of 
the river the road enters the village of Khapalu, the capital of the Khapalu district. This district 
contains thirty-sis villages of a grand total of 2,000 houses and about 10,000 inhabitants, including 
seven carpenters and ten ironsmiths. Provisions and supplies scarce. One mile, 1 furlong from 
Khapalu the road has a gradual ascent for a short distance and then is level; 2 miles from Khapalu 
a branch road goes to Laddk, vid the Shurbat pass, which is closed owing to snow from December to 
March. 2 miles 6 furlongs from Khapalu, to the left of the road, 1 furlong distant aud on the left 
bank of the Shyok river, is the village of Yuchn, thirty houses, 100 inhabitants, and eighty head of 
cattle. There is a large and good spring of water here. 6 miles 8 furlongs from Khapalu the road 
divides, ono branch ascending the low hills to the right, and the other branch running along a 
branch of the river Shyok. These two roads again join at the village of Surma, 7 miles 6 furlongs 
from Khapalu. Surma contains twenty houses, 100 inhabitants, and 200 head of cattle. 8 miles 
11 furlong from Khapalu a road branches and goes to Laddk vid the Shurbat pass. The main road 
now crosses the Shyok river, by a ferry of one raft. The river here is in three channels. The largest 
channel is bridged during tho winter months; the two minor ones aro fordable. The road now 
runs along the banks of the river and for a short distance is level, but at 10 miles 7 furlongs 
becomes difficult for laden animals. 12 miles from Khapalu the road again runs level and 4 mile 
further enters the cultivation of Ghursa village, which contains 120 houses, 360 inhabitants, and 
160 head of cattle. 

GhtjesA • . 13 0 79 6 I Neither supplies nor provisions can be had here. 

Water supplied hy a canal brought from the Ste- 
khing stream. Owing Vo gome peculiarity in soil or 
I water, the crops are sometimes blighted and, in con¬ 
sequence, only the poorest of the poor try and carry out an existence here. Houses in this village 
are dotted about over a distance of 21 miles. From the Ghnrsa encamping ground, marked by a 
fow trees, the road takes a northerly direction. 

Along the cultivation for about 1 milo, and leaving this, crosses the Danda La, the direction 
being north-east. This is a rough pass and laden horses or mules ascend with difficulty. At the 
summit of the range, the road has to pass through so narrow a gorge that laden animals cannot 
be taken. The road is very rough, 2 miles on either side of tho pass, and only becomes fairly 
smooth on reaching the left bank of the Saltoro nala, a distance of about 24 miles, and along which 
it rung until it enters the village of Phatowa at the junction of tho Saltoro and Karfochu streams. 
There is a deal of sand up both slopes of the Danda range, which ia advantageous for road- 
making. 

Phatowa . . 8 0 87 6 Consists of fifty houses, about 150 inhabitants, includ¬ 

ing two blacksmiths. No provisions of any kind pro¬ 
curable; lots of good water ; small patch of culti¬ 
vation around the village, At 6 furlongs from the 
village the road crosses tho Karfochu nala; no bridge, rocky bed. The water is about 24 feet 
across and 1 foot deep. Leaving the cultivation tho road keeps to the left bank of the Saltor 
and cuts all the little watercourses that run into it, and, in consequence, is somewhat rough. 34 
miles from Phatowa tho Kundas nala meets the Saltoro on the right, and 4 of a mile further 
there is a bridge over the Saltoro, opposite the village of Dumsnm. The road does not cross over, 
but coutinueB on the left hank. The bridge is peculiarly constructed. A large rock forms the 
centre pier, over which, and two others constructed of wood, planks have been placed, 4 feet wide 
and 30 feet long. Water here is about 6 feet deep and very rapid. The village of Dumsum con¬ 
sists of three groups of fifty houses each, population 160, and cattle 120. From Daghoni to .Dumsum 
there is no change in the produce of the country, but from latter eastwards, owing to extreme 
cold, only the hardiest of grains are produced, fruits of any kind being unknown. Leaving the 
Dumsum bridge at 4 a mile a slab of rock is a stumbling block, but this lias been overcome hy a 
sort of vinduot, wood and rocks having been so heaped up along the face of the slab as To"foriST»' 
narrow platform 3 feet in width and about 30 feet in length, practicable to mules without loadjn. 
After passing this the road is fairly good, hairing the watercourses it is constantly crossing at 
right angles, and some of which are very steep. At 10 miles and 6 furlongs from Phatowa the 
road enters some cultivation, continuing on the left bank, aud reaches Konit, a small village, a 
mile further (five houses, fifteen inhabitants, twenty cattle). From here Mandik is 4. a mile distapt 
(twenty-five houses, eighty inhabitants, fifty cattle) and Piiid, the halting place, is 1 mile further. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMffl AND 1.4 DAK, 


Boute No, 61(b) —concluded. 

Pi lid . . . 18 0 100 6 Fifteen houses, fifty inhabitants, forty cattle. Nothing' 

in the way of rations procurable. On the same side of 
nala as Pilid is Heidi, a small village (twenty houses, 
sixty inhabitants, seventy cattle). At a short distance 
fiom Pilid (1 furlong) the road crosses the Saltoro nala by a wooden bridge 100 feet long and 
8 broad, KhAni, a small village on right bank of the Saltoro nala, 1 furlong north-east of Pilid 
(fifteen houses, forty-five inhabitants, sixty cattle) lying to the left. 6J furlongs from the bridge 
the road enters cultivation and keeping to the right bank reaches Said (li mile from Pilid), forty 
houses, 120 inhabitants, 140 cattle. Leaving Said and its cultivation behind (6 furlongs) the 
road continues on through a small waste patch of as much more, enters more cultivation and 
arrlveaatChulu,8 miles 4 furlongs (seven houses, twenty inhabitants,forty cattle). Acrossthe 
stream in a south-east directioo are the villages of Qhagho and Sikltz, of no great importance (3i 
and Si furlongs from Cbuln). At 4 miles Si furlongs the village Mulls is reached (five bouaea, 
twenty inhabitants, thirty cattle) and 8 furlongs further the village of Toto (halting-place). 

Toto . , . 4 6 105 4 Eight houses, thirty inhabitants, thirty cattle. No 

provisions of any kind, nor graBg. A few juniper trees 
about. In this part snow begins falling in November 
and continues till February. The road keeps on the 
right hank of the stream (which changes its name from here to Ghair). At 1 mile and 6 furlongs it 
asoends a steep, low spur of the Manur hill, overhanging the stream, and it ia also here that the 
Cbuln stream joins the Ghair. The lofty spur between the Ghair and Chulu is called Khaf-i- 
dasht and the road keeps to the right bank of the former. It is nncared for and only kept in 
repair as far as Toto, but, nevertheless, no serious difficulties arc to be met with. At 7 miles 1 fur¬ 
long the road enters a patch of juniper jungle called Gharo, and here too there is a masjid on the 
left bank of the stream. At the end of the jungle at 9 miles 1 furlong is GhAro halting-place. 
Road smooth through jangle. 

GhIbo . . ,91 114 6 | This is simply a halting-place at the lower end of 

tho glacier, and 8 furlongs from it lots of wood and a 
sufficiency of grass for 100 horBes for only a day or two 
are procurable. Cattle of no sort can venture higher, 
as there is no recognized track for a distance of 2i miles over the ice, and it is almost impassable 
for human beings, as deep hollows have to be got over. 

ChAkosi . , 2 4 117 1 At 2 miles 4 furlongs there is a sort of a halting- 

place called Chftkoni, another at 5 miles 4 furlongs 
Ibfub , . , 3 0 120 1 called Irfur, and a third at 9 miles 6 furlongs called 

Ali BranBa, and from Ali Bransa the summit of 
Alif Bbansa . . 4 2 124 3 the Bilafun pasa is 2 miles 4 furlongs distant and ap¬ 

proximately 16,000or 17,000 feet high. It is compara- 
Bilafuk Pass , , 2 4 126 7 tively an easy pass, hut throughout the year covered 

with snow. 3 miles from the summit on the road to 
' TArkand there ia a small spot of ground suiinble for encamping, hut no wood or grass, is 
procurable. 

ROUTE No. 62. 

SkaRD< 5 TO QfLGIT. 

Authorities. —Hayward—Drew—Brooke—Thomson. 


Djbtavcs uruiLis, 

Slags or halting place. Description, &r. 

Inter- _ , 

mediate. Total. 


SkabdO (6,300 feet) . ... ... A village left bank of Indus, the capital of Baltistdn ; 

a scattered collection of villages and houses; old 
palace, fort, bazAr, Kashmiri shopkeepers; cattle 
few; crops, small; plain, which is 19 by 7 miles, 
mostly uncultivated, a waste of sand and stone; supplies and water plentiful; country moun- 

lfi8 










ROUTES IN KASHMIR AND LADXK. 


Boule No. 6'2 —continued. 

tainons and barren. The rock on which is the fort is on left bank of Indus ; here a deep and 

rapid torrent, 150 yards wide, , , ... ... 

At Skardd there fc a Kashmir garrison ; also »telegraph station communicating with Gugit. 
There is a barge kept at Skardd for the purpose of ferrying cattle across the river. 


1 Kamaba . 104 Cross Indus by ferry boat. 

' ' __ Prom Skardd the road lies along the north bank of 

the river through cultivation. The village Kwardo 
I i s passed at about 6 miles. Above it rise high masses 
of conglomerate forming very irregular, often precipitous, banks, resting on the ancient rockB 
behind. West of Kwardo, a ridge of mica-slate advances close to the river, which here runs on 
the northern side of the valley. The road up the valley skirts the base of this projecting 
spur, and then passes over level platforms for about 4 miles. Four miles from Kwardo is the. 
very large village of Kamara, the fields rising in terraoes one behind the other on a steeply 
sloping platform, which skirts the plain for nearly 2 miles.—( Thomson .) 


2. Tsarbi . 9 I 194 About a mile beyond Kamara the valley of the Indus 

contracts very suddenly, the mountains closing in 
1 upon the river. Where the river passes from the 

( open plain into the narrow ravine the rapidity of 

its motion becomes much greater. . 

For a mile or two beyond the end of the 8kardd plain, the mountains are sunicientiy far apart 
to allow of the interposition of-a narrow platform of conglomerate, over which the road runs; 
soon, however, even this disappears, and thenceforward as far as I went, the Indus runs 
through a narrow ravine of very uniform character. The mountains on both sides of the river 
are extremely steep, and so far as I could judge at so early a season, almost uniformly rocky and 
precipitous. At distant intervals a small platform of alluvium is interposed between the cling 
and the river, hut muoh moro frequently precipices directly overhang the stream, or Bteep bare 
rocks, only not absolutely precipitous, rise from its margin. . ... 

It is but seldom that the stony bed of the river or the alluvial platforms overhanging it ' 

afford a level road fora few hundred yards at a time. In general the path continually ascends and 

descends over each successive ridge, the elevation to which it is required to ascend to find a 
praotioablo passage varying from a few hundred to several thousand feet above the bottom of the 
valley- In at least eight or ten places bet ween Skardd and Rondd the path ascends and descend* 
by means of ladders placed against the face of a per)iendicnlar wall of rock, or crosses fissures in 
the cliffs by planks laid horizontally over them. This road therefore is quite impracticable for 
beastB of burden or horses, and is never used except in winter, when no other route is open to the 
traveller.— (Thomson.) 


814 Road for G miles good; then very and difficult and 
close to river. In summer this lower road is imprac¬ 
ticable and the route is then over spur of mountain. 

494 Ascent of 4 a mile, then descend to Baicha, 6 mile* 
from TongiiB; then steep ascent of 14 mile across 
spur of hill, and easy descent to Dasti in Tormik 
valley. 

53 The fort of Rondu is on the left bank of tbo Indus, 
on a platform perhaps two hundred feet above its 
level, nearly opposite the end of the Thawar 
valley, and not far from the termination of a valley 
which descends from the southern mountains, along which there is a road to Astor (see Routes 
Nos. 7 arid 46). From Skardd to Thawar, opposite Rondd, is 40 miles traversed m five marches; 
and yet, though the average length of march was only 8 miles, from the difficult nature of the road, 
all the marches appeared to be long, and were felt to be very fatiguing. The villages of—Rondu 
are not numerous and are of very small extent; still every available spot seems to be oooupicd by 
a small patch of cultivation. The platforms are generally nigh above the river, In the lower part 
of the district, where the lateral ravines are of greater length, they Open out above the very steep 
slope by which they debouch into the Indus, into gently sloping open valleys, The villages of 
Thawar and Murdu, being situated in these open valleys, are much more extensive than any of 
those close to the Indus, The villages of Rondd have an abundance of fruit-trees. The apricot 
is the commonest ■, but there are also many walnuts and plenty of vines, WillowB are very 


8. Tongas . . 12 

4. DabO on Tobmik 9 

5. RoNDd . . 124 
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Houle No. 62 —continued. 

common, and two kinds of poplar. All over the hills of Rondu the juniper is common. The ■ 
mountains of Rondii contain much granite.— (Thomson.) 

Rondii village has'an elevation of 6,700 feet, and is a strangely situated place; it occupies 
little shelves as it were on the rock. 

A ravine that comes down from the southern mountains is narrowed to a deep gully, 80 feet 
in width, with vertical, rocky sides. On a separate narrow, nearly isolated plateau is'the rdja’s 
palace, which is called the fort. It is a curious building made of courses of stone and wood. 
The river flows past some hundreds of feet below the level of the village, between perpendicular 
rocks of massive gneiss; in a narrow part it is spanned by a rope bridge, made of birch 
twigs, whioh is 370 feet long in the Curve, with a fall in it of some 80 feet, the lowest part being 
60 feet above tbo stream. The approach to the bridge is over slippery rooks ; the path to it is so 
narrow and difficult in places that ladders have to be used. Aqueducts of hollow trees aro 
carried in every direction along the face of the cliffs, and across the gorge, conveying water to 
the houses as well as the gardens.— (Drew.) 


6. Stibiko 

6i 

691 

Bolow Rondu the valley of the Indus oontinues 
extremely narrow and difficult, and ceases to be 
inhabited at the village and fortified post of Tak, 
at which place a few soldiers are stationod to keep 
up the communication with Gilgit and to give notice 
of any incursion from that side. 

7. Star 

131 

73 

Road along Indus for 8 miles, then aseendB up Stnk 
valley to that village (eighty houses) and a fort. 
Supplies as far as Gilgit should be taken from here. 
There is no habitation between Stak and Haramosh. 

8. Maiapa ob Mai.it- 
PTTB. 

10 

1 

83 

Road along Stak valley .for 4 miles, then along right 
bank of Indus. At Chutrua, 4 miles, a few huts. 

Camp in ravine close by Indus; no wood for fue 
near camp; road very difficult as far as Cbdtrun, 
after that good. 

9. ABAtCHA 

10 

1 

93 

10. Shikgab 

81 

ioi * 

Road very difficult, along precipitous rocks above the 
Indus. 

ll. BBANDO 

9 

1101 

Steep ascent of 4.5CO feet to tbo Shingas Pass, across 
a spur running down from Haramosh peak. The 
pass is 10,245 feet. Stoep descent of 3 miles to 
Braudu on right bank of Indus, where aro some 
hot springs. It is optional to camp in ravine near 
the summit of the pass, and cross the next day. 

12. Habamosh 

81 

119 

Road very difficult in many places, along preoipitons 
rocks above the Indus. Haramosh is a small vil¬ 
lage, inhabited Bolely by Brokpas. 

18. Shuta 

8 

127 

Road good. Pass ruined village of Hantsil. 

14. Legbat 

11 

133 

Rond along Indus for 7 miles, then up the Gilgit 
valley. Camp close by the Gilgit river on loft 
bank. 

IS. DaintAb 

181 

1561 

Road good and level up the left bank of the Gilgit 
river. Rainyur is a village situated at the junc¬ 
tion of the IIunza-Ndgar river. 

16. Gilgit (5,025 ft.) 

5 

161,1 

Cross the Gilgit river by rope-bridge. Tho road con¬ 
tinues up the right bank to Gilgit (vide Gilgit, 
Part II). 


tf/g —From Skirdu to Gilgit this road is quite impracticable for animals, and even difficult 
for meu carrying loads. 
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Route No. 62 —concluded. 

Note on route JSlcardu to Bondti by left bank of Indue. 

Kutrira, & large village on left bank of Indus, at mouth of a ravine ; cultivation ) water 
plentiful; fruit-trees abundant. Between Kutsdra and Bdsho, the road is some hundreds of 
feet above river ; sometimes on face of a cliff, often over frail wooden stages, rough and difficult. 
Bdsbo, a village (6,000 feet); cultivation, fruit-trees j pine forest at 9,000 feet, on mountains 
behind Basko.'; road bad, oross Katisbur PaBs (11,600 feet); on summit a grassy and bushy slope, 
with birch woodthence by a difficult zig-zag to river side j near Eondu (6,700 feet), which is built 
on shelvos of a rock, there is a fort ; the river flows Borne hundreds of feet below village betweon 
perpendicular rocks; it is spanned by a rope-bridge of biroh twigs, 870 feet long by the curve, 
with a fall of 80 feet and height above the stream of 60 feet; the path to it is over slippery rooks 
and very narrow; the river thence for a long distance flows between vertical rocks 600 feet high. 


ROUTE No. 63. 


Skardij to NXgar by the Hispar Pass. 
Authorities. —Saward.—Godwin-Austen. 









ROBTRS IN KASHMftt ANO LADAK. 


Route No. 63— continued. 

Ingei are well-wooded, standing on tbe lower slope* amidst groups of fine walnut trees. The apricot 
does not thrive; and though apples and peers ripon, they are of inferior kinds. 

Ariludi is a little village situated at tho termination of the great glacier of the Basha, it* 
fields touching the ice.— (Godwin-Austen.) 

Piot ...... The road liea up tho right hank of the glacier for 

about half a mile, in order to cross the Kero Lumba. 
which here joins the Hdsha from the north. This 
| crossed, the track liea up tho right dank of the Kero 

Lmnha, and for 4 miles, as far as the glacier of Niaro, is wretchedly bad. 

The encamping ground is by a lake formed by a glacier which abuts against the left hank of 
Kero Lumba river. 

KlTOK S BbaMA . ... ... Path lends to the foot of the Kero Lumba glacier, 

generally over plateau of high grass birch growing in 
plenty on the mountain sides; about 1 i mile further 
up, a lateral glacier descends from the mountains to 
the west. The Kero Oonse here divides into two, that to the west-norih-west leading up to the 
pass) that to the east-north-east, of.equal leogth, descends from the mountains,' which also bound 
the Hob Lumba of the Braldd valley, but which are quite impassable. Two miles above this 
is ths encamping ground of Katcbe Brausa, on the edge of a little green tarn of water. 

8A1TBU BBAtJSA . ... ... I “ We crossed the glacier for 4 miles diagonally to 

the left bunk and left it at a place called Ding Brauaa. 
Ascending some 800 feet above St we crossed over 
1 spur, and then took to the ice again, where a lateral 
glacier from the north descon da into the main valley. The ice lure is much fissured and is at 
times very dangerous. It continued hud to Stinkbu Braosa (brausa means “ place ”), where, on 
a-cmall spot of bare ground, two small conical huts or rather kennels (for they are only 3 feet 
high) have been built for travellers who may be caught in anow storms going over the pass. Tho 
narrow strip of moraine here disappears. From this we nscended in order to avoid the deep 
fissures below, and cut ateps for a distance of 200 yards along the steep slnpe of the snow-bed 
whioh rans down into the glacier. Beyond this, on turning due north, the Nosik La came in 
sight, up gradually sloping ice-bed with scarcoly a single crevasse, steep cliffs enclosing it on 
either side. Several of the men felt the height and had to remain behind from sickness and 
headache. To the east the view lay along tile glacier, which was visible for 18 mil«B. On the 
north was one great elevated ioe plain, and the peaks bounding the Nobandi Sobandi glacier. The 
breadth of the main glacier was more than 2 miles, covered with broad moraines of blsck, white, 
red, and grey rocks. To the westward the view was shut out by the spurs from the mountain, hut 
tbeuativee told me that the glacier terminated two days journey distant at Hispar, iu Nagar.” 

( Godwin-Austen,) 

Camp . 

HllPAB . ... A village in Nigar. 

H ft par . . 2 i ... A village in the Ndgar valley. 

HJLaAR . • 6 ... Ndgar is a large village and fort; occupied by Jaflr 

Ali Khan, the Ndgar chief. The Ndgar territory con¬ 
tains some 8,000 houses and musters about 1,600 
fighting men. Total distance 184 miles. 

Note by Godwin-Austen. 

I bavo been Btruck by the indications of considerable amounts of change of temperature. 
Among tho proofs are the following. Many passes which wore used in the time of Ahmad Shdh 
of Skardd are now closed. The rood to Tdrksnd over tbe Baltoro glacier, which bofore liis time 
was known as the Mustagh, has, by tho increase of ico near tbe pass, become quite impracticable. 
The men of the Braldu valley were accordingly ordered to search for a new route which they 
found in the present pass, at tho head of the Pumnah glacier by Chiring Again, the Jusserpo La 
can now only be crossed on foot, whereas in former times ponies could he taken over it. The pass 
at tbe head of the Ho Lumba is now never used, though there is a tradition that it wa« once a 
pass. Certain glaciers have advanced, such as that at Arandu, of which the old men assured me 
that in their younger days the terminal cliff was li mile distant from their village. Mr. Vigne 
says it was a considerable distance; it is uow (1885) only about 400 yards — (Godwin-Austen). 
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ROUTE No 64. 

SKAEDtj TO KoND<5 (by LEFT BANK OF INDUS). 



Description, Ac. 


1. KuTstrltA . . ... ... Hoad over sandy plain. Three mile* east the 

mountains close in. The Indue forms a sort of shal¬ 
low lake, and where ihe hills meet at the end of the 
lake, the river falls rapidly through a narrow channel 
and oontinues v< ry narrow and rapid till past Rondd. Kntsura is a large village situated at the 
mouth of a ravine, and at the western end of the Skardu basin. 

There is some very curious ground near Kntsura j the features which attract attention are low, 
undulating rounded hills, composed entirely of angular rockB, but no surface earth whatever or 
aand. In the midst of these and close to the village is a pretty green lake, about 600 yards long 
by 250 yards broad, of beautiful clear water, called the i’orok Tso. The country around Rut sura 
iB well-wooded and clothed with verdure. Fine fruit and walnut treeB. 

2. Bisno . 9 1 4 Yery bad track, possible only for coolies.— {Brooke.) 

The read is some hundreds of feet above river (some¬ 
times on the face of a cliff, often frail wooden stages, 
rough and difficult. Bag ho is a village (6,900 feet). 
Cultivation ; pine forests at 9,000 feet on mountains behind BAsho.— (Draw.) 

Hoad along river-bank. Threo rock stairoases have to be crossed; frequent small ascents and 
descents. Barely practicable for unladen pouios .— {Biddulph.) 

8 . Ibis CHtritrBU . 8 | Cross over hills by a Bhort cut. The Takhti-i-Sull- 

(encamping ground). I min peak, 18,400 feet; pass below it about 16,500 1 

stiff climb and no track; snow on pass (July 16th). 

, When the Kashmir troops captured Itondu they are 

said to have sent two regiments over here and taken it in rear.— (Brooke.) 

Yery steep asoent and descent of 3,000 feet over Doornel ridge.— (Biddulph.) 

Below BAsho the road is as had ns it was above ; at last the valley-way becomes so bad that 
on is forced to rise the mountain-side for some 4,000 feet, and crossing a spur to descend to the 
valley again ; on the slope ns we rose the pencil cednr was plentifully scattered, and on the summit 
of spur-pass (the Hatch Boro La) was a grassy and bushy slope and much brushwood. The 
mountains seen from here were of the grandest form. Facing the river were enormous cliffs or 
steep elopes of bare rock. The steepness of the mountains is so great that there are several 
valleys into which no one oan penetrate. 


4. Bond< 5 , . 9 4 An abrupt descent of 2,600 foet down the bed of 

the Irik torrent; then for 71 miles along the left 
bank of the Indus. Both these last two marches are 
barely practicable for laden ponies.-- (Uiddulph.) 

Godwin-Austen describes the last two marches in the reverse direction, from Kondd to 
BAsho, as follows: The road lay along the left bank of the Indus, part being along the slippery 
faces of cliffs and very dangerous. We encamped under some overhanging rocks opposite the 
village of Byicha. After a mile and a half further on, after leaving the camp next morning, we 
reached another bad part of the road. It was of the same kind as that we had passed the day 
before, and consisted of a series of ladders placed against the nearly perpendicular face of the 
cliffs ; but the ladders were more dangerously placed, and were more rickety. The ladders often 
rested only against pieoes of wood driven into oraoks in the rock, and on looking through the 
rungs as you go up, the view presented is that of a great river rushing along like a foaming 
torrent, at the base of vertioal cliffs, which descend 800 feet sheer beneath one’s feet. After 
reaching the top of the last ladder the path enters a deep cleft in the rock, which for several yards 
is quite dark. Climbing up two or three more ladders in this we at last emerged into the light, 
again to desoend upon the river. Our path now continued good for 8 miles, running close to the 
river ; we then reached the foot of a steep face of rook, the river flowing sluggishly at its base. 









ROUTES IN KASHMla AND LAdAk. 


Route No. 65 —continued. 


8. Shushing . 
(12,642 ft.) 


9. Bhihgcuaxi 

Bianga 
(18,553 ft.) 

10. Cbibing . 


II. Shaktok . 


12. Tsokab 


Pass Cbiagma and Tsog, Ascend the MustAgh glacier. 
Domo, on right side of the MustAgh' glacier. Dumnr- 
tnr. 12,512 feet, near the confluence of the Tshi and 
MustAgh glaciers. 

On the left side of MustAgh cross the glacier 
Tsokar, a small glacier lake on the right side of the 
MustAgh glacier. 

From here as far as Tsokar on the northern MnstAgh 
glacier, fuel is extremely scaree. 

On right side of northern MustAgh glacier. Cross 
the MustAgh Pass, 19,019 feet. 

On the MustAgh glacier. 


18. Fabong 


At foot of northern MustAgh glacier. 


14. Chanoab . 


16. Encamp at foot 

OF FUBTHEB SIDE 

of Skamla Pass. 

,16. Shiags Gambo 
Chu. 


17. Camp 


18. SUBUKOBBT 


Here there is plenty of fuel. 

Cross pass; no snow or glacier. 

Cross Agir Pass ; no snow or glacier. 

Two long marches from Shiags Gambo Chu. 


19. Doba 


And thbnob to Yla- 

BAND Old KhADAS- 
TAN, AK MaBJID, 

Kuqiab. 


friko Lt 


Cross the Borah Pass ; easy, no snow or glacier. 


Captain Chapman, from native information, describe 
this route thus :— 


1 

Miles. 

1, Shigab 

12 

2. Kutza 

14 

3. Agrn«irn . 

14 

4. Tsokab 

12 

6. Chougateb 

l 

. 18 

i 


6. Cheing 

7. Shaktok 

8. Pabong 

9. Tingalak 

10. Bagabda 

11. Chieaghsaidi 

12. Dahn-i-Tasskub 

GAM. 

Totai 


17 
24 
21 
J7 

18 
12 
20 


199 


Cross the MustAgh Pass. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfa AND LA dIk. 
Route No. 65 —concluded. 


Notes on the route vii Mustagh Pate . 


Tigne says " Sar-i-khol ” is said to be about five dayB distant from Cheruksa (Chirsgh— 
saldi P), at which pleoe the Braldd route, at the head of the Shigar valley, meets that of 
Karakoram, after first forming a junotion with the path by Sar-i-khol, at the foot of a pass 
which it first crosses, called Uzir, and distant 6 marches from the foot of the MustAgh. No 
habitations and no means of procuring subsistence are to be found on these dreary wilds. 

YArkand city, I was told, is not above 20 days’ maroh from the foot of the MustAgh. 
Thence to Skardu about 12 days ; and from Skardu to Srinagar about 11 days more. The 
journey with baggage from Kashmir rid DrAs to Leh is 18 days, thenoe to YArkand about 
85 more ; so that the Mustagh way »i<S Skardu is ten days shorter than the other, but it is 
now disused by merchants, and it is only open from the middle of May to the middle of 

^ Thomson says The road over the MustAgh Pass was formerly frequent' d by merchants, 
but has been disused for many years on account of robbers. The snow is reached ten days 
from Skardfi and continues during three marches. It is said to be quite impracticable tor 
horses. 


Strachey says —The route between Baltf and YArkand lies thus— 

5 days or 60 miles from Skardu to Braldu of Shigar, through inhabited valleys, with 
an easy road. 

8 days or 40 milos from Braldd to south foot of MustAgh' j ruin habited valley. 

1 day or 10 milos across the Mustagh ; very difficult pasB over a glacier. 

9 days or 120 miles from the north foot of Mustagh to Chiraghsaldi, 

12 days or 165 miles to Yarkand. 

Total . 30 385 milos. 


The Mustagh being quite impassable for laden cattle, merchandise was brought frotn^ YAr« 
kand on horses t" the north foot of pass, and thence carried by Baltf porters to Skardu, but 
from Baltf to Yarkand it is usually carried by Bnlyf porterB the whole way. The route is only 
practicable for one or two months in the autumn. 

Drew says : —Tho pass is open for but a short time in Bummer ; as soon as bdow falls the 
crevaBSes are hidden and the journey becomes dangerous. In crossing, men are tied together. 
Yak calves are carried. Yarkand ponies used sometimes to be led over the orevasses with 
ropes held by eight men in front and eight behind. Even when safe over the pass on the 
hitherward journey, tho horses and cattle could not at once be brought down, but had to 
await winter, when the streams getting low, the passage along the valleys became practicable. 


APPENDIX TO ROUTE No. 65. 

From Skard(j via the MustXgh Pass towards YXrkkand. 


St&go or halting-place. 


In Shigar 


DlSTAFCl IN AfXIiBS. 


Interme¬ 

diate. 


14 0 


Total, 


Description, Ac, 


Cross the Indus in a barge, the valley some 26 miles 
long by 2 or 3 mites broad; highly cultivated. 
Shigar a big town and fort; plenty of cattle and 
i ^ supplies of all kinds; gold is obtained in the river, 

and jade stone quarried in the hills. 1 

From Shigar there is a road through a rocky defile to KbapAlu on the Indus. 

The torrent whioh runs through this defile has been sufficiently strong to dear away t o 
alluvium with whioh it was once evidently filled, and of which vast walls and masses are si 
remaining. On the right hand there is a considerable extent of pasturage on the flattened sum- 
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Appendix to Route No, 65— continued. 

mite of the mountains. Six miles from Shigar is a defile on the left, in wbiob steatite is pro* 
oured in great abundanoe, and by which Ahmad Shah onoe Bent round a force which made a 
successful attack upon KhapAlu. The first camp is at-a small village containing only some goat¬ 
herds’ huts. 

The seoond march is over the Thal!6 La i a ridge covered with snow, and glacier rises on the 
right hand. The height of tho pass, which i» covered with loose slates, is about 13,600 feet 
(vigtie), and the mountains on either aide are of granite, and red with the iron they contain. 

Kuurmik is the second stage from this place to Kenning; the descent oooupies half a day > the 
alluvium again appears in immense quantities by the side of the descending stream, adhering to 
the mountain sides at a height of many hundred feet. In its lower ground the Thai 16 valley is 
well cultivated for wheat j but it looks bare and thore ere no trees except a few willows. The 
Thall6 is a tributary to the Shyok. Khapilu is reached on the fourth day from Shigar. 

2. Sildi . . . 16 0 Good road shaded by trees up tho valley. Between 

- ... 8higar and Sildi is a village called 8koro, consisting • 

of some twenty houses, which gives the Dame to the 
large ravine running up to the pass over into Braldd. 
Godwin-Austen saysI started up this ravine taking provisions for four days. The walking “as 
far as Nang Brok was fair ; after that it got vory bad. The first day we reached a grazing ground 
culled Kutzah, 12,668 feet in elevation. Next day we oommenoed the ascent of the spur from 
the Skoro La which*though grassy, was very steep.” The pass is 16,644 feet. Beyond was a wild 
desolate scene of huge tagged rocks rising out of the snow, from which a glacier extended away 
to the north. The lengin of this glacier from the pass to its termination is 6 miles. Opposite 
AskorlA the Braldu is oroused by a rope-bridge, 270 feet in length. This river is here a boiling 
torrent. The bridge is composed of uino ropes as a footway, with nine sets on either side to hola 
by i the ropes are made of birch twigs. The oountry on this side was even more bare and rug¬ 
ged than about Sksrdu.— {Qodrnin-Austen). 

8. Dfistf . ' Enter the Braldu valley, orossing the river of the 

... same name by building a temporary bridge of tree*. 
Godwin-AuBten crossed it in a skin raft, but we 
nearly washed away. 

The villages on the right bank of tho Shigar are well-irrigated from small glaciers. They 
a^ also well-wooded.— (Godwin-Autten). 

4. UlNBKPi Gund . 9 0 Prom tho point only a small track, only possible for 

- ... coolies; road very diffloult; cross the river again by 

a “temporary bridge, and then over a ridge 11,000 
feet. 

6. Pouo *. , 6 0 Track very bad. Near Foljo several villagos, but 

- ... no supplies obtainsble; hills barren, rooks, no trees, 

end but little grass. 

6. Biano , , 6 0 Cross tho river on a very shaky rope-bridge. In- 

—-1 ... habitants vory sulky. 

From Biauo there is a path up the Ho Lumba j track very bed ; glaoior extends north as far 
as can be seen. 

7. 1‘askoba . Track very difficult, pass through narrow gorge in 

- ... mounain along the bed of tho river; here a trrrent. 

The mountain seems to havo been split down by 
volcanic agonoy. Several hot sulphur spring along 
the road ; cross to left bank ovor good rope-bridgo:— (Brooke.) 

The path was terribly bad and even dangorous in places, from the steepness of the mountain 
sides, and from the yielding materials over which it passes, which give way in great masses. 
There are several tough aaoenta from, and descents to, the bod of tho Braldd river, dose to 
which, at one place, end all within a mile of each other, were three hot springs j their temperature 
187°, 122°, 117 F., ell sulphurous : tho water issued in small quantities, yet enough to make a good 
bath if required — (Godwin Autten). 

Askortb . . 12 0 Valley opens out. In one place a large voloanio 

AS4 ... mound sounds hollow ; a sulphur spring here; also 

some old disused sulphur mines. Cross back to 
right bank over good rope-bridge. This is the last 
inhabited plaoe. An old fort existed here, but has been destroyed. Said to have been done by 
Virkandi raiders some twenty or thirty years ago.— (Brook*). 
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Appendix ip Route No. 65 —continued. 

Opposite Askorte the Braldti is crossed by a rope-bridge, 270 feet in length, Askorte contains 
About 80 houses, A few willows are the only trees to be seen. 

From Askorte there is a route to Shigar by the Skoro La.— (Godwin-Austen.) 

The grazing grounds of the villages of the right bank of the Braldu lie up the Thla Brok and 
neighbouring ravines: those of Askorte are immediately above the village, whilst the villagers fur¬ 
ther down have to take, their herds and yaks up the spur above the camping spots of Tteok and 
Puumah. The goats of this valley are very handsome, with fine ourling horns like those of 
markhor. The villagers of these regions have but few personal wants, and all are obtainable in 
the valley. They dress entirely in puttu, or woollen doth, whioh they make themselves : cotton is 
never used. About Askorte were fine orops of wheat, beardless tromba, and turnips. PeaB are 
sown at the same time with the wheat. At the time of my visit (July) they were groen. Hay 
is made towards the end of August, and is put up in large oockB on all the large blocks about, 
whilst all the house-tops are covered in like manner. The fodder is excellent, containing a good 
deal of luoerne.— (Godwin-Austin.) 


Kokophon , . ( 12 0 | | Crossing a vast glacier—the Biafo, extending north¬ 

west as far as could be seen with glasses. Korophon - 
is only a huge rook under which travellers to 
Yarkand used to camp. Itoad is now no longer 
used and is said to be dangerous.— (Brooke.) 

Leaving the village we passed between two guard-towers substantially built of Btono and tim¬ 
ber, about two miles on, where the path leads along the face of a cliff washed away by the river 
below; there is another town, witha steep and difficult approach. On the exposed Bide twonty 
men might hold a large force in check. 

The NAgar men onoe surprised and carried off tho guard by asoending the mountain above 
and taking the tower in rear. Further on we reached tbs glacier of Biafo, which torminatos at an 
elevation of 10,146 feet. Its broad belt of ioe and moraine, stretching right across tho plain for 
more than a mile and a half, completely hides the river whioh flows beneath it, the terminal por¬ 
tion of the glaoier abutting against the cliffs on the opposite side of the valley. Two rivers issue, 
one on the extremo right, the other on the left. I took that on the right, which oomes rush¬ 
ing out of an onormous cavern, at a short distanoe from whioh we mounted the glaoier up steep 
masses of large dAbris and slopes of ice. That night’s oamp was on a sandy plain, whioh was 
oovered with wild current and dwarf juniper bushes, and only a little rill triokling from tho gla¬ 
oier separated us from it.— (Godwin-Aurien ) 

TsoK 


CrosB the hill* up and down 2,000 feet; bottom of 
the valley impassable torrent— (Brooke.) 

Godwin-Austen instead of crossing tho hills went 
J round the spur. Ho says, " the way was difficult 
for about 2 miles, there being hardly room in some places for the feet. After rounding the point 
the river turnB to the north, and the track descending to it, there is fairish walking over Band and 
boulders, but here and there small branches of the river have to be forded. Onwards from this 
the river narrows, and wo frequently had to take to the water as we came abreast of oaeh latoral 
ravine, the streams down whioh were now in full force, having sources in small glaciers.” 


PUNMAH . 


old road to YArkand is as follows:— 


No traok ; get along bed of the torrent, all loose 
boulders. — ( Brooke .) 

Godwin-AuBten ascended a ridge above Tank, from 
which he saw the Punmah. From Korojtlpn the 


It crosses the Punmah branch of the Braldfi river by a secure rope-bridge at Dumordo. It 
then goes up the right bank of the Biaho river to Burdomal, at the commencement of some ugly 
slopes of clay and stones, having deep gullies out through them from the ravines above. At times 
these are the lines of water-courses j now they are all dry (August). The sides of these gullies 
were very Bteep, bo that we had to cut out stepB in order to oross them. The men also had long 
staffs, with a short oross-pieoe of ibex-horn at the end, which the shikAris of theso valleys 
always carry to aid their steps along the steep mountain-sides. After passing theso slopes the 
river-bed widens out to about It mile, the Biaho flowing along in numerous channels, large and 
thiok deposits of clay and angular rooks lying upon the mountain-sides, with a high face of 
oliff out dear through where a ravine above ooourred. At the foot of these cliffs were narrow 
belts of thorny sorub, with coarse grass full of hares. Later we oamo in view of the Biaho 
glaoier, with a breadth of It miles at its terminal diff, and whioh from its height and vast slope 
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of debris, »howed that its thickness was far greater than the Punmsh glaoier. Camp vat 
pitched about 600 yards distant from the glacier. The Biaho comes roaring from an immense 
oavern in the ice cliff immediately opposite, and the noise of the rolling boulders as they came 
in contact was beard incessantly from under the water; next day we again left terra firma for 
the region of ioe. We got over the terminal slope of the ravine after about an hour’s heavy work, 
and reached the summit of the slope. We now found ourselvesin an open and nearly level expanse 
of shingle, with a few large blocks here and there. The slope was not greater than 4°. The 
ground we stood on looked exactly like an old shingle beaoh ; but the level plajn proved to be 
a succession of deep hollows and long valleys, separated by ridges of shingle, which being all of 
the same colour produced the appearance of a uniform level surfaoe. The labour of desoonding 
and climbing out of these hollows was very great; no direct line of maroh could be kept. When 
the slopes became great, and when stones lav on the ice, these came down in masses ; a oonstant 
look-out ahead had to be kept and long rounds taken, so that at the end of the day’s work I 
found we had only gained 41 miles in a direot line. The rooks on either side of the glaoier rose 
in sheer cliffs of 1,000 feet and upwards, and the ioe was so broken up near the sides that it 
was difficult to get over it. Close to our camping spot the dry hollows amongst which we had all 
day been wandering became replaoed by hollows filled with water, forming lakes of all shades of 
yellow and green. These lakes measure 500 yards or so in length by from 200 to 800 yards 
broad, and were to be met with for more than 2 miles along the oentre of the glacier, whioh here 
was very level, 

The night was bitterly odd, nor oould we afford much fuel, for all our wood had to be carried 
forward with us. 

Next day the ground was similar to that of the day before up to 10 a m., when the moraines 
became more defined, and their ridges flatter; there was more ioe, and the debris was larger and 
more dispersed. Streams began to appear traversing the surfaoe, then losing themBelveB in oavitieB; 
and there were good straight bits of a quarter of a mile, with no need of detours. About 2 
miles up from the ond of the glaoier the medial moraines became quite distinct from one another. 
Enormous blocks were to be seen on every side—some perched up on knobs of ioe. The 
northern side of tho ioe was still a confused mass of ddbris and was quite impracticable as a 
line of march. By means of ropes, poles and hatchets most places could bo passed, but 1 always 
found the shortest plan was to make a detour where it oould be done. The night on the glacier 
was intensely cold. 

Next day’s enmp was pitohed in the deep hollow of an old lake, its high banks of debris 
giving extra shelter and keeping away the cold from the ioe beyond. To those who may wish 
to visit this region, I would remark that it oan only be accomplished by some man of influenoe 
accompanying the party to induce the coolies to proceed. 

Godwin-Austen also describes road up the Bisfo glaoier ss follows 

I followed the right bank of the Hiafo to a low knob about 5 miles up ; the glacier was thea 
to be seen stretohing away up a broad valley between the mountains, at a slope of about 4° and 
less beyond. Having followed the glacier on this side till Btopped by precipitous cliffs, we 
turned on to the ice. whioh was much broken and fissured. The amount of moraine was very 
small, and at a short distance up the ice became quite clear, except where along the loft bank 
there was a long continuous line of moraine of great length, about 500 yards broad. 

This glacier is upwards of 40 miles long. There is a way over the chain by this glaoier of 
Biafo into Ndgar, which is 12 marches distant, the glaoier being of very nearly equal leugth 
on either side. (It was by this way that the Ndgar men used to come in to llraldu, and loot 
the villages. About 1837 a body of from 700 to 800 men crossed over, and oarried off about 
100 men and women, together with all the cowb, sheep, and goats they could colloot). This 
terminates in an enormous chaotio expanse of debris. Except for a few blsok slopes of ioe, 
and the terminal cliff with its oaverns aDd blaok rents, one oould hardly believe a glaoier to he 
there, so completely is its lower portion conoealed beneath the materials it has brought down. 
I descended in the direction of a muoh more broken glaoier whioh ooroes from the north-west. 
Past the terminal portion of this lateral glacier a level plain extends for 2i miles to the foot of the 
great Punmah glnoier, the elevation of which is 10,318 feet. Here our camp was pitohed just 
beyond the reach of the blocks and stones, whioh, detached by the melting of the ioe, kept con¬ 
stantly coming down the ioe-cliff, now one or two at a time, now in great masses. We were now in 
an ice-bound region, whioh for bleakness and grandeur is, perhaps, not to be surpassed.— (Godwin- 
Auiten). 


CnoNGOlTifiE . . [ ... | 1 Track as before; camp at foot of a huge glaoier ex¬ 

tending as far as can be seen from the hills around. 
The ice very difficult going, one mass of boulders 
and crevasses, surface of glaoier very level—( Brooke.) 
Starting upwards from Punmah, the track skirts the right bank of the glacier for a distance 
of 2 miles, following the hollow way between the mountain on one side, and the loose stony slopes 
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of detritus shed off from the glacier on'the other. This glacier is on the advanoe together with 
all its detritus. On the hill-sides were a few small Bhrubs of birch and juniper. During the 
summer months the yak are driven up to be grazed here and in the ravines about. After passing 
the junction of the first considerable glacier from the left, called Dumulter, and whioh has its 
Source 8 miles up, our course lay over tho uneven surface of ice and moraine, and after crossing 
this tributary was again on terra Jirma, as far as the camping spot of Chongolti^r. The track 
lies so close to the steep slope of the transported blooks of the side moraine, that in spots there 
is considerable danger from the falling rooks. These are detaohed without any warning and 
come tumbling down the inoline. This camping spot is small ; there waB hardly room for our 
four tonts.—( Godwin-Austen.) 

Bhingoiiakfi . ... Cross glacier; very bad going.— (Brooke.) 

- ... On the 6th of August I struck diagonally across the 

glacier towards the left bank through as extraordi¬ 
nary a scene as the imagination could picture; it 
was the desolation of desolation. There was not a speck of green to relieve the great precipitous 
crags of grey and oohre. The surface of the glacier around us was either a succession of 
ridges more or less stony, or like a sea of frozen waves. Small pools of water, with cliffs of ice 
filled many of the hollows, while in some parts flowed streams of running water which gene- 
rnlly ended abruptly by discharging down some crevasses. From the base of the mountain on one 
side to the other was a distance of over 24 miles. We followed the left bank for three miles along 
a more open track, and reached a camping spot called Shingchakpi. We here met four men who 
had come from Ytlrkund. They had suffered a good deal whilo traversing the mountain portion 
of their route, having to travel by night and hide away by day on account of the robber tribes.— 
( Godwin- due ten.) 

Skinmang , . ... I From here a stream in the valley below runs due 

north, said by guide to be the Ydrkand river. Tho 
1 shikaris, supposed the valley to bo inhabited. I 
I should think it most improbable that any one lived 
about here, as it ia a howling wilderness of rock and rice, scarcely even much grass, and no trees. 
Water obtainable by melting snow,— (Brooke.) 

On the 8th of August we started for Sklnmang, where the glacier branches into two. The first 
part of the way very rough over loose moraines; beyond these became more separated with clean 
bonds of ice between. Opposite Skmmang a large tributary comoa dow n from the mountains to 
the south. Here the ice was again much broken and we had to zig-zag ahout the crevasses before 
we could find a place where we could leave the glacier for terra firma. Sklnmang is a capital spot 
for a camp in this wild country. Luxuriant grass grew along ihe banka of a small stream, from an 
old moraine, and which lower down flows In under the main Punmah glacier. 

On the 9th I proceeded up the main glacier which comes down from the mountains to the north, 
and which is known as the Nobandi Sobandi. Tbo way was dreadfully rough aa far as a spar 
known as the Drenmaug, and lay sometimes along the moraine, sometimes along the mountain-side 
-(Godwin-Aueten.) 

Chiding , . . ... On August 11th >ve started in the direction of the 

Must&gh Pass. Our path lay aloDg the ridge of nil 
ancient moraine, now grown over with grass. We 
quitted this at the small encampment of Tsokar, where 
are some small tarns of crystal water. Thence we proceeded over the ice, which here becomes nearly 
free from moraine ridges, though the surface was diffioult from being broken into hollows. Tbo 
last camping place on the MustAgb glacier is at a place called (’hiring. The moraine here dwindles 
to a few scattered blocks on the surface of the ice. It took some time to oolleot enough of these 
to form a flooring. This serves to keep off the cold, and to tie the ropes to. There was not tho 
smallest patch of rock on which to put a tent. The mountains rise from the glacier in sheer cliffs. 
At sundown the cold became very severe; and as our fuel had to be carried with us, no fire could 
be afforded except for cooking.— (Godwin-dueten.) 

9hakt<5s: . . ... ... Taking with me eight men with ropes and other appli¬ 

ances, we started up the glacier, which is hereabout 1J 
miles broad, with a slope of about 8°. For the first three 
miles the crevasses were broad and deep in places only, 
and we could avoid them by making detours. They soon became more numerous and were ugly 
things to cross, going down into darkness between walls garnished with magnificent green icicles 
f rom 6 to 20 feet long. The snow ]»y along the edge of the crevasses, and travelling became so 
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insecure that we had to take to the ropes, and we wound our way along. _ In this way we moved 
rnuoh faster, each man taking his run and clearing even broad crevasses if they crossed the direc- 
tion of our march# The suow was about 3i foot deep, and hard when we sta» ted j but as day 
advanced it became soft, and walking more laborious; besides this it would very often break aufl 
let ns down to the hard ice below. The larger crevasses revealed themselves, but the -nrfaoe snow 
hid all the smaller ones, and hence a feeling of insecurity. I kept some coolies ahead feeling the 
way by probing the snow with long poles. Under the pass the breadth of this ice basin is two 
miles, with an undulating surface; small glaciers bring down their tributaries to it out of every 
ravine. Within a mile of the pass clouds collected and I had to return. With a small guard the 
survey might be carried into the YArkand country, as from all the accounts I heard of the tribes 
tlieir numbers cannot be very great, nor their matchlocks muoh to be dreaded.—( Godwin. Austen.) 

The MustAgh Pass is estimated at 19,019. 

The descent on the northern side is easy, leading down a snow-field to the camping ground 
called Tsokar. (See Route No. 68.) 

Note on the Muttigh Pate. 

The prinoipnl exit from the Braldd valley is that over the MustAgh Pass According to report 
given me, the glacier on the northern side is as long as that on the southern, but in my opinion 
the johrney would be longer, as I do not think the way lies down its main stream, but that jhe 
main body of the ice would be towards the Qreat Peak K. 2, with another from the peaks of 
Nobaudi Sobandi; about four marches from the MustAgh Pass, a track branches off to the westward, 
np a lateral stream, and over, ttie ridge tu the Hunza river, by which the Braldd people have often 
gone, as being safer than by NAgar, with the people of which district there are old feuds. It i* 
by this way, at the baok of the main Himalayan ranges, that the Hunza people and other robber 
tribes on that side proceed, when they rob tli ekafilat, or bodies of merchants, and other travellers, 
so that this route is now discontinued ns a line of commerce, and is only taken by a few lialtis 
who have settled in YArkand, and who cross over now and then to see their old friends. Many 
years ago the main traffic lay up the Baltoro glacier and turned off up a lateral ravine to the left, 
and so over the MustAgh Pass, some 12 miles to the east of the pass now in use. This former pass 
became impracticable owing to the great increase of snow and ice, and Ahmed Shah ordered a 
search to be made for some other way over, when the present passage was fixed upon. Leaving ont 
of consideration the tracks near the villages and towards the oud of the Pumnnh glacier, the way 
along its side and across it might witli a little labour be made practicable for ponies. Even were 
there more foot-traffic during the summer months than at present, is might be worth while to see 
to the more difficult places, but at present this line is wholly disused f r a mouth at a time. TEe 
few travellera who go by this way do not know where the deep fissures lie, and hence there is a 
great loss of time in wandering about in search of a proper direction. The ascent over this pass 
Is very gradual the whole way; ponies and yaks have frequently been brought over from YArkand. 
The line from Skardii to YArkand joins that from LAh to the same place near Mazzar.—( Godwin - 
Autten.) 

The new pass has now become impracticable on account of the accumulation of ioe on a glacier 
opposite the camping ground of Skimnnng; hut it is quite passible that in a few years this may 
again become practicable, as in these parts the glaciers alter very rapidly. 

An account of the old pass will be found in the R. Q. 8. Proceedings for 1888. (Younghut- 
hand.) 

The pass may he evou now dangerous on account of the robbers from Hunza, who, orossing the 
watershed by an easier route, used to attack the caravans where the two roads met on the far side. 
The physical difficulties of the road are not small. The pass is open for but a short time In sum¬ 
mer; as soon as the snow falls on it, the crevasses are hidden and the journey becomes dangerons. 
In crossing men Hre tied together; yak os Ives are carried; ponies of YArkand, a useful breed, also 
used to be ventured; they were sometimes led over the crevasses wilh ropes, held by eight men in 
front and eight behind. Even when safe over the pass (on the hitherward journey) the horses and 
cattle could not at once be brought down to the inhabited parts ; they had to be kept in one of the 
intermediate pasturages until, as winter neared, the streams got low and the passage along the 
valley became practicable for the four-footed ones. These combined difficulties have caused the 
road to be at present disused. From 1863 to 1870 there was no communication between Baltistau 
and YArkand. 
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Sopda to Bandip6e (by Lalp<5ra and the LolXb Valley.) 
Authority. —Bates. 


PlBTAKOB IK KIL1S. 


Stage or halttng-plftoe, 


Inter¬ 

mediate. 


Total. 


Description, Ac. 


1. CHOOAL • . 13 0 Leaving Sopur tho road is a broad, dry, grassy track, 

— 18 0 passing a fine clump of trees before reaching the 

village of Sidl, four miles; it then crosses two dry 
nalaa by bridges, and, continuing ns before, crosses 
a third dry nala by a bridge at the viltnge of Natipura, 7 miles, and lying along the left bank 
of the Pohru river, crosses a dry canal at 10 miles, approaching the mountains on the north side 
of the path; at 12 miles it crosses a low ridge, and continues smooth and level to the village 
of Chogal. Supplies procurable; water abundant; space for encamping. 


2. Kofwaba . . 10 4 From Chogal tho path lies through the fields to the 

- 23 4 north, and nseends tho ridge; the ascent, which is 

not more than half a mile, is easy through thick, 
scrub jungle; the descent, which is about as long, 
though rather steeper, lies through forest and jungle. The path is then smooth and level along 
the north aide of the ridge to the village of Nnttanns, S miles, where the path described rejoins 
the main road, which follows the course of the Polirfi river, and is said to bo about 3 miles 
longer. From Nattanas the path lies through orchards, and here and there rice cultivation, } 
mile to a canal by the side of the hill, to the north of the path, and tlio large village of 
AwAtktila on the south, about J a mile beyond which it crosses a nala (Underham-ki-kul) by a 
bridge, and lies through the rice-fields, crossing a stream just before reaching the village of 
Droginal, 7 miles, at about It mile beyond which place the path, which is dry, broad, and 
levol, approaches the hill side to the north. The valley narrowing, the path then lies through 
the jungle, descending to the bed of the stream, and, passing Hlong it for about If mile, 
it then crosses the stony bed of the Lahwal by a wooden bridge of about 48 feet span, and 
about f pule beyond roaches the village of Kofwara. Supplies procurable; water abundant; 
ample space and shade for encamping. (There is a more direct path betweon Sopur and Kofwara 
than that here described, which crosses the ridge to the east of Chogal.) 


Path leaves the village in a northerly direction, but 
84 4 soon turns towards the east through open tree jungle 
lying up the narrow volley, which attains a width of 
about if mile in places. At two miles it passes 
ice-fields and the ziSrat of Gaiul Shdh; just before reaching 
this place the valley gets very narrow, opening out again after having passed it. Path then lies 
through the rice-fields; at 8 miles crosses a stream by a bridge, and shortly afterwards another 
by ford, passing on to the village of Kombrial, whence it lies through the rioe-fiolda to Champdr, 
4f miles, and on to Knsnl KhAn-ki-Cbak, and continues smooth and almost levol through open 
forest a nd rice cultivation to a stream which is crossed by a bridge, 7 miles, shortly alter 
whieh the road emerges from the forest on to the open plain, and having crossed the valley, reaches 
the village of Kursun, 8 miles, whence the path continues to be level along the foot of the 'bills 
to the north, to the large villages of Darpfira and Pramjan, and crossing numerous rills,'passes the 
old ziArst of Saiad Ustnoni Nurani at 10| miles, and a little beyond that of Nur Muhammad 
Sniad in its walled enclosure, near which there is ample Bpace ond shade for encamping, Lalpura ia 
a large village; supplies and water plentiful. 


8. LalfDba . . 11 0 

a hamlet surrounded by some 


4, A US 6 . . 9 0 Path, which is good, dry, and level, lies along the foot 

- 43 4 of the bills; at 1 mile it passes a spring on the 

left side of the path, and at It mile the village 
of Kandns Makan, about t mile beyond which the 
accent commences through the pine forest. The ascent in all is shout 2 miles, over a good 
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road fit for laden ponies; tlie first 4 mile is rather steep; the rest is not so bad, and there 
are frequent level bits; the last i mile lies along the open grassy spar, affording an extensive 
prospect of the LolAb valley. The descent is at first steep, rough, and stony, but improves as it 
proceeds. At 8 miles, pass Banuidlpdra, a wretched Gdjar village; the path then lies through rice 
cultivation; and at 9 miles after having descended about 2,600 feet, reaches the scattered village 
of Alsii. A few supplies procurable; water plentiful; and space and shade for encamping. 

6. BiHDrrtfEA . . 7 0 The path is level, but in places swampy. At 2 

—- SO 4 miles pass on left hand small village of Quail, 8 

TOTAI, , ... miles Mongnnpdra, 4 miles I’otahai, 6 miles 

- 60 4 Watpdra, 6 miles cross Badkhol river by a bridge; 

it is also fordable, as are all the streams on this march; 7 miles, Bandipdra, a large village; 
supplies abundant; water procurable. The Nus-ka.ghdt, where boats are always procurable, is 
distant about 1 j mile from the village; when the Wular lake ia at its height, they can ap¬ 
proach within a mile of Rmidipur. The journey from Lalpdra to Bandipdra can be acoom* 
plishod in one stage without difficulty. [Augutt 1871.} 



, Sopdr is about 10 or 12 hours* journey by boat 

a Kountba u o from Srinagar. From the bridge at Sopdr the road 

' " __ 13 o I passes through that part of the town lying on the 

| left bank of the river, and along a narrow causeway 

and through the fields to the small village of Arnrgad. p 8 l* d * with 

chunar trees a little distance to the west, the path lies through the 

towards the village of Makam, passing by which it continues through the* ® 1, ondT lemring 
hiirh road between Baramdla and Srinagar rust before reaching the village of Naopnr, leaving 
which the patr rial for some distance*^ the side of the table-land to the east and turning 
through a gap it passes down the other side, just above the village of ghrakowar, 
the Ningil stream is crossed either by a ford or bridge, and path lie. along it. right bank 
through rice-fields to the village of Wagor, leaving which it passes on, crossing a branch of the 
Ningil just opposite the small village of Wagil, whence it rises slightly to M “ na f , “’ a "^^ n ®5 
passes along by the Bide of the hill to the village of Tangwara, and on to the , °"* r 7“**$! “ 
Kountra (Bun or Obota Kountra), through which the path lies to Upper or Bara Konntra^ Sup 
plies abundant; water from a channel brought from the Ningil stream. I 

Hi^ota suitable for encamping: the mo$t convenieufc is about midway between the two . vll J*P e8 J u * 
b ^ T pJh Tg3 md throughout, but it I. usually a hot march, as there „ Uttle or no 

•hade. 

Time occupied in walking, 4 h. 19 m. 


„ fl nr*. ss 6 0 Leaving Kountra the path ascends about three hun- 

8. UCXiuBa ._tired feet, and crosses the spur into a narrow valley, 

T 18 0 whioh Is traversed by a small stream; the path lies 

lOTA ' ‘ up the valley, passing the village of Nambalnar, and 

Bapumrishi Sahib there are two path, leading up through the ffolt almost due west; the aeceut en 
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to the marg U rather steep, from thence the path turns in a southerly direction through the grassy 
plain, and is quite level. 

The footpath ascends through the forest in a south-westerly direotlon, opening out on to the 
marg near the middle of the east end. A pony may be ridden for part of the distance. 

[August 1872.2 

Time occupied in walking, 2 h. 

The grassy, flowery valley of Gulmarg at eight thousand feet, is 2 to 8 miles in one 
direction, by less than 1 mile in the other, enclosed with low hills, crowned with thick forests.— 
{Bata.), 

And Gttlmabo to 

SgIKAOAB. 

1. Patan . 14 0 The footpath leaves the marg by the gap towards 

- 14 0 the north-east end descending along the side of 

the hill through open forest; tho descent « not 
very steep, hut slippery after rain ; the path crosses 
a small stream just before reaching the shrine of Bapumrishi; passing beneath the Bhrine the 
path turns down in a north-easterly direction through pine and cedar forest, becoming wider 
and less steep; it crosses the Tilapal stream by a kadal bridge, and then rises gently for 
about | mile, descending again through some scattered patches of cultivation to the cluster 
of houses forming the small village of Hadjibal, leaving which, the path, which has a very 
gradual slope, lies down through a little valley with sloping sides, passing below the village of 
Warnyal; it then crosses the rill at the botfora of the valley, and lies along the side, and then 
down the flat top of the spur to the east of the small village of Watalpdra; then lies 
through the rice-fields on to the village of Khipiir, from which it runs along the south side of 
the wudar, passing sucoossively the small villages of Mogulpur and Gundapdr to the south ; the 
path then turns down through the rice-flelds, soon after which the road to Palhallan 
diverges to the north-east, that towards Patau continuing down to the considerable village 
of Cbandarsir; it then crosses the stony bed of a stream and pusses up through jungle with 
stunted trees along its right hank, whence it turns across the level, dry plain; leaving the 
village of Shutz to the south, on to Gadwain (a spring of cold water and shady trees by 
road-side) ; the path then erodes a rill and a ravine, and passes below the west side of the vil¬ 
lage of Dangorpur, and over tho spur to the south of Gya; the path is then smooth and 
level, passing beneath some splendid chunar trees just to the west of the village of Warpdr, 
on to the large village of Nehalpur, from whence it turnB in a northerly direction, passing the 
■mall village of Kala Seri, and descending from the table-land to Pa tan, which lies at its foot 
at the edge of the Pambarsar Nambal or morass. A large village; supplies plentiful. Tbe most 
convenient encamping ground is on the south-west side of the village, under some fine chunar 
trees, close to a little spring. 

2, Sbwagab . . 17 0 {See Route No. 44 .) 

Totai, . 81 0 

The most direct road between Srinagar and Gulmarg is by Khandabama; the first stago, from 
Srinagar to Khandabama, about*14 miles, is easy, but the second, from Khandabama to Gulmarg 
«id Ferozepdr, is very rough, but practicable for ponies; the Sukn ig and several other streams 
have to be forded.—(lacs— Batet.) 
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Route Roe, 68 fy 69. 

ROUTE No. 68. 

Srinagar to astou (by Kanzalwan and the Gagai stream.) 


Authority .— Bates, from native information. 



Distance i* 

Description, Ao. 

Stage or haltlng-plaoe. 

Interme¬ 

diate, 

Total. 


Sbinagab to— 




6. Kanzaiwan 


64 

See Route No $9. 

(7,400 ft.) 




8. Gagai 

12 

76 

A deserted chokl ; pass Thaobat. 

7. BCbzii, 

8 

84 


8. Raat 

8 

92 


0. Mabmai 

10 

102 

A village of eight or ten houses. 

10. CiutgIm . 

12 

114 

11. GtraiicdT (op As- 
tob). 

13 

127 

> Ylae Route No. 9. 

12. Astob 

7 

134 

) 


Or the journey may be divided into eight stages, vie. (1) Kanzalwan to Thaobat; (8) to the 
aouth side of the Pir j (S) Riirzil; (4) Raat; (6) Layinhudder; (6) Rattu, a village of eight or ten 
houae8, passing Marmal, Dirli and Pukarkdt; (7) Qurikdt; (8) Astor. 

Thia road, which wag deaigued by Lala Sankar Dus of Srinagar, ia described aa poaaeaaing 
many advantagee over that by the Dorikdn Paaa, besides proving 16 hot shorter on measurement. 
It has, however, been abandoned, in consequence, it ia said, of interested representations made by 
the thdnadar of Gilglt. Should thia route be adopted, it would be necessary to replace or repair 
the bridges which crossed the stream in five or six places, but the great flow of water in the 
Gagai stream makes this route very difficult.— {Barrow — Manifold.) 


ROUTE No. 69. 

SRINAGAR TO ASTOR (BY THE DORIKtJN PASS). 

Authorities. —Biddulph—Drew—Hayward—Bates—Montgomerie— 

Marsh—Grant. 



Distance IN miles. 


Stage or halting-place. 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

Total, 

Description, Ac. 

1. Sambal 

(6,200 ft.) 

17 


Usually performed by boat in one day and night. 

2. Bandxp£ba 
( 6,200 ft.) 

18 

36 

. There is a path from Bandipdra to Gdrais, practica¬ 
ble for foot-passengers, and shorter than the high road, 
vis., Bandipdra to Atwdt, a village in the Khuibsma 
pargana, situated on the Badkbol stream. To Waunto, 
an encamping ground on the top of the pass i water 

procurable and juniper for fuel. 

To Vijji MaidSn, and lastly to Gfirais, descending from the 
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Route No. 69— continued. 

village of Wampflr or Dinntn; this stage is practicable for laden ponies, which can proceed from 
Yljji Maidin to Tragbal on the high road between Gtiraia and Bandipdra. 

8, Tbaobax . . 10 46 Ascent from village of Kralptir (5 miles); very steep 

(9,160 ft.) . through pine forest, but passable for ponies. Water 

not plentiful; a large body of men would have to 
pass up in small detachments. Tragbal is 4,000 feet 
above tne level of the Kashmir valley. 

4. ZOTKxrsu . 9 64 Road rises between 2,000 and 8,000 feet up same 

spur, when tho R&jdiangan Pass (11,770 feet) is 
reached. The pass is hardly any depression in the 
ridge. On the other Bide the road desoends through 
somewhat similar, but, on the whole, more wooded ground. The road is good; commencement of a 
fino valley, plenty of grass, water and fuel. The pass is closed to horsos for six months. Zotkuan 
is only a rest-house. 

ft. KANZAIWAN 10 64 A small pretty village on the Kishan Gangs river, 

(7,400 ft.) which is here bridged; encamping ground small, but all 

' ' the way from Zotkusu to Kanzalwan there is plenty 

of room fuel, and grass; water abundant; road fair. 

6. QtiBAie 11 76 Road good, up right bank of Kishan Gauga river 

(8,800 ft.) A steep ascent and descent in the middle of the march. 

' ' At about 6 miles the Gurais valley is entered, whioh 

contains several villages, and is well cultivated at upper 
and, hut the people are poor. The valley is noted for its ponies. A fort here. Gilrais iB a chief 
village, of which the hamlets are little clusters of log huts. This place is situated where for some 
4 miles in length'the valley is rather wider than at other parts, being from half a mile to a mile 
4 across: it is bounded on the south by wooded mountains, and on the north by a great steep 
limestone mass. The olimate is inclement. Millet, buckwheat, and peas aloue are grown; rice 
will not ripen. The river is crossed twioe by wooden bridges. 

7. BANGLA . 11 86 No village; a chokl. J ust about Gfirals, where the 

(8,726 ft.) Bdrzil and Kishan Ganga meet, is the end of tho wider 

part of the valley. The latter flows from the Tilail 
district. The road leads up the course of the northern 
(Bdrxil) stream. The valley of it is narrow; bounded by mountains rising some 4,000 or 
6,000 feet; stream flows for the most part in a rocky bed. For the first 10 miles there are many 
little plateaux above the level, and over these the path leads past several small villages; on tho 
mountain slopes is a good deal of pine forost. Supplies should be taken from Gumis. From 
Bttngla there is another route to Astor and Qilgit eid Karnrl Pass. 

8. BfinziL . | 16 I 102 Pass Kamri village, where grass, fuel, and water 

(10,740ft.) are procurable; road good. At 9 miles Mapannm' 


6. Kanzaiwak 
(7,400 ft.) 


6. GflRAie 
(8,800 ft,) 


8. BfinziL . 16 102 Pass Kamri village, where grass, fuel, and water 

(10,740ft.) are procurable; road good. At 9 miles Mapannm' 

cboki. Pass an open amphitheatre called Mian 
marg, capable of holding any number of mon. Grass 
fuel, and water plentiful; road good. At Bdrzil tho route to Skardu mi Doosai plains branches 


to the right. 
9. Camp 


10. Dia 

(10,600 ft.) 


11, Godhai . • 14 

(9,100 ft.) 

18. Abtob , 17 

(7,859 ft.) 


river, which Is crossed by bridge. 


Rise about 2,000 feet, not very stoep for 6 or 6 
miles, end cross Dorikun Pass (18,600 ft), which is a 
neck between two parts of a rocky ridge; the pass is 
closed in winter; descent gradual; road good. 

Pass Samsd KbAn’s kdthi and Cbilum. DAs is 
situated in a fine open valley 400 yards wide, has onco 
been well cultivated; there are still a few scattered 
villages; plenty of grass, fuel, and water. 

Paas Karim at 4 miles Gudbal is a villago from 
which branches a route to Skardu. 

Pass Naugam and Phine. Astor is a isrge plaoe. 
garrisoned by some 1,200 Kashmiri troops. Steep 
ascent and descent to river. There ate hundreds of 
huts. Town and fort 800 feet above right bank of 
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R0UTE8 IN KASHMIR AND {.ADXk. 

Route No. 69 —continued. 

The Tilley in which Astor lie< ii narrow at bottom; its fields are waste, its hamlets deserted, 
owing to raids la former days from Chilis. Crops will grow, and there is room for numbers of 
settlers (vide article Astor). At Astor the two routes Noe. 60 and 69 from Gdrais meet. 
There are paths to Sharldi and also to Rondd and Kutatira. 

This route remains open a few weeks later and re-opens in the spring a little earlier than that 
by Katnri Pass. It is closed for about five months for horses. During the winter, with a 
favorable opportunity, it la possible for men without loads to force the pass. 

There is no doubt the Kamri is an easier and shorter route, but it can only be used in summer, 
on acoount of the avalanches to which it is subject. 


ROUTE No. 70. 

Srinagar to Gilgit (by Dras, Skard<5, and the Indus.) 


Stage or baltlng.ptsoe. 


Dirt. sea u uitss. 


Inter¬ 

mediate. 


Total. 


Description, Ao. 


Srinagar to 

10. Kirkitchu 
left bank. 

11. Gangani 

18. Oltingthang 
18. Tabkuti 
14. Kabtaksha 
16. Tom 

16. Park6ta . 

17. Got, . 

18. Krpohano 

10. SkabsC 
(0,800 ft.) 


10 


12 


14 


17 


12 


14 


.13 


17 


127 

137 

149 

168 

180 

192 

206 

219 

286 

240 


See Route Vo. 71. To Chanagund (right bank). 
Thence paths lead across Deosai plain and alBO to 
Badagim. See Route No. 71, under Sonamarg. 

Left bank Dr4s river, a email village. 


Left bank DrAs river; a small villago, 

Xeft bank Indus river a village. 

Right bank Indue river. Cross Indus by rope* 
bridge; a village. 

A village left bank Indus; re-oroas by rope-bridge. 

A village loft bank Indus. 

A village left bank Indus. 

A village left bank Indus. 


A village left bank Indus, tbe capital of Baltistfn. 
A scattered oolleotion of villages and hotuee; old 
palace, fort, bazAr, Kaehmfri shopkeepers; oattle 
few; crops small ; plain, whioh is 19 by 7 miles, 
mostly uncultivated, a waste of sand and stone ; supplies and water plentiful | country mountain¬ 
ous and barren. The rook on whioh is the fort is on left bank of Indus, here a deep and rapid 
torrent 160 yards wide. 

From Skardd Route No. 83 to Nagar, and Route No. 66 to Ylrkand. 
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Route No. 7-0—continued. 


20. Kahaba . 

10 4 

21. Tsabbi 

9 0 

22. Tongas 

12 0 

23. DasC oB Tobmik 

9 0 

24. RondG OB Twab 

12 4 

26. StibikO 

6 4 

26. Stak 

18 4 

27. Malafa 

10 0 

... 

28. ChOtbun . 

4 0 

29. Abalcha . 

6 0 

80. Shingas . 

8 4 

31. BbakdO 

9 0 

springs. It is optional 

to camp it 

82. Habamobh 

8 4 

88, Shut* 

8 0 

84. Lbgbat 

11 0 

85. DainyCb . 

18 4 

86 Gilgit 

6 0 

(5,025 ft.) 


Total 

... 


250 4 

259 4 

271 4 

280 4 

293 0 

299 4 

318 0 

823 0 
327 0 
333 0 

341 4 

350 4 

ravine 
359 0 

367 0 
378 0 
396 4 


401 4 


A village containing 14C houses. 

Cross Indus by ferry boat to right bank; pass 
Kwardo at 4J miles ; also villages of Hasan Shah and 
Birgam, 

Pubs Bragardo at 8 miles. Road in one place diffi¬ 
cult. From Kutsura, nearly opposite Tsarri, on other 
side of river, there is a route to Astor. 

Road for 6 miles good; then very difficult close to 
river. In summer tbia lower road is impracticable, 
and the route is then over spur of mountain. 

Asoent of i a mile, then descend to Baicha, 6 miles 
from Tongas; then steep asoent of 1 i mile across 
spur of hill, and easy desoent to llasu in Tormik 
valley. 

Road along mountain side above Indus, difficult in 
placeB. Camp at Twar on right bank of Indus, op- 

E osite Rondu on left bank. There is a rope-bridge 
ere. 

From Rondu there is a path to ABtor. 

A small village j road good. 

Road along Indus for 8 miles, then ascends up Stak 
valley to that villago (eighty houses), and a fort. Sup¬ 
plies as far as Gilgit should bo taken from here. 
There is no habitation betwoee Stnk and Haramosh. 

Road along Stak valley for 4 miles, then along right 
bank of Indus. 

A few huts here. Road very difficult. 


Camp in ravino closo by InduB; no wood for fuel 
near camp ; road good. 

Road very difficult, along, precipitous rocks above 
the InduB. 

Steep ascent of 4,500 feet to the Shingas Pass, 
across a spur running down from Haramosh peak. 
The pass is 10,245 feet. Steep descent of 3 miles to 
Brandu on right bank of Indus, where are some hot 
ear the summit of the pass, and cross the next day. 

Road very difficult, in many places along preoipitous 
rocks above the Indus. Haramosh is a small village 
inhnbited solely by Brokpas. 

Road good, Pass ruinod village of Hantsil. 

Road along Indus for 7 miles, then up the Gilgit 
valley. Cemp dose by the Gilgit river on loft bank. 

Road good and level up the left hank of the Gilgit 
river. Dainyfir is a village situated at the junction 
of the Huuza-N&gar river. 

Cross the Gligit river by rope-bridge. The road 
continues up the right bank to Gilgit, a plaoe of 200 
houses. A large fort garrisoned by 1,500 troops of 
the Kashmir maharaja. (See Route No. 69.) 

N.B .—From Skanlb to Gilgit this road is quite im¬ 
practicable for animals, and even difficult for men 
oarrying loads. 

( Hayward .) 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfa AND LAdXk. 

Boute No. 70— continued. 


Note on route Skardu to Rondu by left bank of Indue. 

Kutsura, a large village on left bank of Indua, at mouth of a ravine ; cultivation j water plenti¬ 
ful ; fruit-trees abundant. Between Kutsura and BAsho, the road is some hundreds of feet above 
river j sometimes on face of a cliff, often over frail wooden stages, rough and difficult. BAsho, 
a village (6,900 feet), cultivation, fruit-trees, pine forest at 9,000 feet on mountains behind BAeho. 
Beyond BAsho road bad ; oross Katisbiir PasB (11,600 feet), on summit a grassy and bushy slope 
with birohwood ; thence by a diflloult zig-zag to river side j near Rondu (6,700 feet), wbioh is 
built on shelves of a rock, there is a fort; the river flows some hundreds of feet below village, 
between perpendicular rocks : it is spanned by a rope-bridge of birch twigs, 870 feet long by the 
ourve, with a fall of 80 feet and height above the stream of 60 feet ; the path to it is over slipperye 
rocks and very narrow ; the river thence for a loDg distance flows between vertical rooks 600 feet 
high.— (Drew.) 

Pass the village of Hardas, 2 miles on the DrAs side of which the Surd river (sometime* 
called Kargil or Paskyum) joins the Dras river; narrow slips of level ground occur along the 
valley; road good.— (Thomson — Br'oke.) 

12. OLTiUQTHANa . I 12 0 | I A small village, situated at the point of junction of 

]---1 149 0 | the liras river, with a considerable tributary ooming 

from the westward, on the gentle slope of the hiil side. ■ The enoamping ground is on the lowest 
part of it, which is a small level plain, surrounded by a number of giant boulders, resting on the 
upper edge of ii very steep slope. The road goes through a succession of ascents and descents 
along the ravine through which the river DrAs flows. This ravine is narrow, precipitous, and 
without villages. Near Oltiugthang the road aaoends abruptly from the tributary to the 
village.— (Thomson). 

18. Tabkatta . .14 0 Small village; road bad. 

- 168 0 Thomson describes the road from Tarkatta to 01- 

thingthang as follows!— 

The road leaves the valley of tho Indus at the junction of the Dr As river and follows the 
course of that river. The lower part of tho valley of the liras river is a deep and narrow rooky 
ravine, bordered by precipices of granite, which are so steep that the bottom of the valley is quite 
impassable. In passing from the Indus iuto the valley of Dras, the road crosses the granitic 
spur which separates tho two rivers at an elev ation of about 2,000 feet above the Indus, ascending 
to this height very rapidly along a steep Bpur, wbioh recedes almost in a perpendicular direction 
from that river. From the shoulder of this ridge, elevated probably about 10,000 feet, the 
oourse of the Indus was visible lor some distance above the junction of the DrAs river. The 
river itself was partially frozen (9th December), and it formed many pools and ran at the 
bottom of a deep gorge. On the right, immediately opposite, a sheer precipice rose. Between 
the ridge on which I stood, and the next in succession up the DrAs valley, an open and shallow 
valloy, everywhere strewed with enormous blocks of granite, sloped gently till it approached the 
brink of the almost perpendicular cliffs which overhang the liras river. The elevation of 
Tarkatta is 7,SuO feet above the sea.— (Thomsom). 

14. Kabtaebha . 17 0 Right bank InduB river j oross Indus by rope bridge; 

- 180 0 a village. 

There is a fort here which seems to be kept in exoellent order and to have some good build¬ 
ings, and the village looked extensive and prosperous, The mountains all along the narrow bed 
of tho Indus are extremely elevated. The barrenness and desolation equal the most rugged part# 
of Tibet. They consisted of large masses of rook, split, and fractured in every direction, often 
very preoipitous, without a vestige of soil, and with scarcely the traces of vegetation. Immense 
tracts both along the river and on the slopes of the ravines descending from the mountains were 
covered with boulders or with angular fragments of rock, strewed irregularly on the surface, or 
piled in masses on one another. 

From Km-taksha there is a road to KhapAlu on the Shyok — (Thomson). 

16. Toil! . . j 12 0 j 192 0 | A village left bank Indus; recross by a rope-bridge. 

From Kartaksha to Tolti the easiest road is on the right bank of the Indus, but to avoid the 
labour of orossing the Indus and re-crossing it again many travellers prooeed along the left bank. 
Thomson describes the road from Tolti to Kartaksha as follows :— 

On the left side the lower part of the valley is so steep sb to be impracticable ; and I found it 
neoessary to ascend at onoe from Tolti on a stony ridge almost direotly away from the river. 
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Route No. 70— continued. 

The aeoent wm long and fatiguing, the ridge being oapped with masses of alluvium. The ridge 
vu more than 1,600 feet above the river. After crossing this ridge the road descended very abrupt* 
ly to the river, which generally ran among precipitous rooks, but with a few. villages scattered 
at intervals on the northern bank. 

After regaining the bank of the river, the road was for five or six mileB nearly level.— ( Thornton,) 

Road baa, but still practicable for ponies. The river passes through narrow gorges with high 
cliffs.— (Brooke.) 

There is a fort in the ravine behind the village, perched on a rook, in a most untenable posi¬ 
tion, though probably well suited for defence against Budden attaok. 

A swing bridge of birch bark aoross the Indus. 

6. PabiiJta . , 14 0 Parkfita is a very large village, three or four 

- 206 0 hundred feet above the river, occupying both elopes of 

a deep ravine cut in the thiok mass of alluvium by a 
large stream from the south. The village is large, 
with extensive enltivation and many fine trees; road good with the exoeption of two rock stair- 
oases. 

Thomson desoribos the road from Parkfita to Tolti ns follows: — 

The valley continued narrow, and the mountain rose precipitously on both sides. On the 
early 1 part of the march thero were many villages, and muoh cultivation on the left bank. The 
village of Urdi, 3 or 4 miles from Parkuta, seemed very populous and extended for a great 
distance along the river. At this spot the eultivation terminated abruptly j and the alluvial platform 
was far more than a mile, during which space it gradually narrowed by the encroachments of 
the cliffs, covered with an accumulation of very largo granitic boulders. As I approached Tclti, 
the valley of the Indus became much more rugged and narrow. A long gentle ascent to a ridge 
more than a thousand feet above the bottom of the valley, but which dipped abruptly to the river, 
oooupied the latter part of the march. At Tolti the belt of cultivation is very narrow, juBt skirting 
the river, on very narrow platforms of alluvium.— (Thomson.) 

From Parkuta there is a good road, practicable for borsen, to the plains of Doosai.— (Vigne.) 

17. Goi, , . . 13 0 Thomson describes the road from Gol to Parkfita ns 

.- 219 0 follows:—The road descends soon after leaving tbs 

village, nearly to the level of the river, and continues 
over low ground, skirting the mountain of the southern 
bank, till it reaches the junction of the two rivers, when it turns abruptly to the south, ascending 
the left hank of the Indus, which runs nearly due north in a narrow, rocky ravine. A bluff projecting 
ridge of granite, 60 or 80 feet high, polished on the surfaco by aqueous aotion, and of a 
brilliantly brown-black colour, here advances close to the river, and is crossed by a steep sineroos 
path, el^ed ont by flights of steps, with wooden supports where it would otherwise be impractica¬ 
ble. The Indus is here very narrow and deep, and runs with an extremely rapid current. The 
path, after crossing the ridge, again descends to the level of the river. The mountains rise on 
both sides of the Indus, very abruptly, being almost always precipitous. F.or more than 2 miles / 
the ravine continnos very narrow, and several steep spurs are orosBed. It then becomes gradually a 
little wider, narrow platforms of conglomerate skirt the stream, and changes its direction from 
nearly due south to south-east. The right bank is stony and unproductive the whole way, but on 
the left there is one small village, three miles from the junction of the Shyok, and thence after 
8 miles of desert, a succession of small villages continuing with little intermission on tho surface 
of alluvial platforms as far as Parkfita.— (Thomson.) 

Road good, bat several rock stair-cases have to be crossed— (Biddvlph.) 

Road very good.— (Brooke.) 

18. Kbpohano . . 17 0 Thomson thus describes road in reverse direction from 

■ 236 0 Kepcbang to Gol. The road round the great bend of 
the Indue was entirely barren. On the western side of 
the curve several rocky spurs are crossed, but after 
the road turns to the south, it runs generally on the surface of very elevated platforms of coarse 
alluvial dfibris, covered in many places with enormous boulders, partly derived in all probability 
from the fall of masses of rock from the cliffs above. Behind the alluvial platforms, which are 
generally one or two hundred feet above the level of the river, the mountains rise precipitously in 
cliffs of granite, which has now replaced the slate rocks of Skardti. At the point where the river 
changes its direction from north to south-west, the mountains on the southern bank advance quite 
to the river, and on the north side also they approach very near. 
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Route No, 70— concluded. 

iy, 8kasd6 , .40 Road very good and level. The Indn* become* 

(6,800 ft) - 240 0 sluggish, and valley broaden* out. The Shigar river 

, flow* into the Iudua north of Skardd. Veliev about 
80 miles long by 4 broad. Highly cultivated with 
wheat, barley, vegetable*, and fruit-trees, including apricot, mulberry, and walnut*.— ( Brooie ,) 
Thomson thu* describes this march in the reverse direction,from Skardd to Kepchang. 
The ground was covered with snow all the way (December 2nd). The road lay aloDg the south bank 
of the river, at first over the level platform of lacustrine clay among large boulders which were 
scattered over its surface, but soon descending by a narrow and steep footpath, on the face of the 
olayey cliff, to the level of the river, to cross a deep bay, from which the clay formation has been 
entirely removed, to a large village 8 miles from Skardii, through the cultivation of which the 
road ascended gradually, and proceeded on the barren, atony, slopes behind. About five miles from 
Skardd, a spur from the mountain range on the south, which abuts in a scarped cliff upon the 
river, has been taken advantage of by the inhabitants to build a small gateway through which the 
road is made to run. The extreme steepness of the mountain mass which lies to the south and east 
makes it scarcely possible to approach Skardd along the south hank of the river without passing 
through this gateway. A small party of Sikh soldiers used to be kept here.— (Thornton.) 

At Skardu is a fort with some 2,000 Kashmir troops, also a telegraph station communicating 
with Gilgit—Drdt lino. A big wooden barge is kept here for ferrying cattle and gooda across the 
Indus.—( Brooke.) 

For continuation, vide Route 62. 


ROUTE No. 71. 

Srinagar to Lbh (by Dias, Kargil, Lamay<jri}.) 


Authoritiee. —Bates—Drew—Roberts—Montgomerie—Maibbt. 






ROUTES IN KASHMIR AND LA»Xs. 


Route No. 71— continued. 


Ponies can traverse this road, which opens in June. 


8. GdsD-i'SiB Singh 


14 0 


89 0 


A village; supplies and water procurable ■ country 
and road as in last stage. Pass Murgund at 1, cross 
river at Haru at 8} and at Sunbalat lit miles. 


There is a shorter path to Baltal from Gund, viz .,— 


To ChutGakui 

Baltal . 


Total 


Miles. 

14 

10 

24 


Road put into good order. 
Easy road. 

(Forty th, 1873). 


See Route No. 28 for path from Tral, which joins here. 


4. Gaqauoib 

(7,400 ft.) 


9 0 


48 0 


and sometimes on the left, according to the state of the bridges. 


A small village; water and fuel abundant; supplies 
not procurable. Between GaDdarbal and Gagangir 
the road lies sometimes on the right bank of the river 


5. SovamXbo . 10 0 A few shepherds’ houses ; supplies very soaroe. Road 

(8,660 ft.) - 68 0 at first lies through forest on right bank of river; 

country then becomes bare, and road rooky ; the 
worst bit for 4 miles between Srinagar and L4h, difficult for horses About 8 miles cross to 
left bank of river by wooden hridge below the marg, and again to right bnnk by similar bridge 
opposite the village of half a-dozen houses ; no other house is met with until beyond tbo pass in 
the DrSs country. The plain bare, arid fields unpromising. 

From Sonamarg there is a route as under to Wazri Thai opposite Badagam on tho Kishan 
Ganga, et'd Nichinai and the Krishen Sar. 


Miles. 


To Nichinai . . | 7 | Leaving the marg, the paths leads down by the hamlet of 

Shutter Kari to the Mair bridge (about 60 feet span), where it 
I crosses the Sind, and turns baok for a short distanoe along 
the right bank of the river, and then turns up the grassy valley of the Nichinai stream above the 
small village of Lashipathar j the ascent is steady, but not difficult. About 46 minutes after 
leaving the bridge, the path enters the open forest, and orosses a ravine with a rill of water at the 
bottom, whenc,6 it asoends steadily to a biroh forest and stream called Saribal. (The path lead¬ 
ing into the Tilail valley by the Raman stream branches off from the east end of the Saribal marg.) 
The path then undulates, rising through open birch forest, until it crosses a ridge and makes a 
very steep desoent of about 600 feet to the right bank of the Nichinai stream, which it strikes 
just above the junction of the ISnra Nai. The path then lies up the course of the Nichinai 
stream, through a grassy valley, which is strewn with rocks and bare of trees, except a few stunt¬ 
ed birch trees which grow at the foot of the mountains to the south, and some patches of juni¬ 
per on the sides of the hills to the north, The tops of the bills to the north are quite bare, 
their sides grassy and sloping; the mountains to the south are very precipitous and rocky. 
Either back of the stream is practicable, and the path lies on right or left bank, aocording to the 
state of the snow-drifts. The usual encamping ground lies towards the west end of the valley 
by some large rocks just north of a depression in the mountains on the south, called the Chor 
Gall. The maximum width of the valley at this spot is about one-fourtli of a mile. The camp¬ 
ing ground is sheltered by tbo rise of the ground to the west. Thermometer in shade 6 P.M., 16th 
July, 67°; 6 AX., 16th, 46°. Besides the Streams, there iB a spring which gushes out from 
beneath one of the large rocks whioh mark the encamping ground. (There is said to be a path 
through the Chor Gali, leading from Nichinai to the villages of Kulan and Bariparan, in the 
Sind valley. It orosses the Shattijan maidAn, the distance to Knlan being about 6 or 7 lcot.) 

m 



B0UTZ8 IN KA8Bm!b AND LAdXk. 


Route No. continued. 

Kbiibak BAS' , . 8 0 The pnth Hee on the north bunk of the (tram, end panel in », 

north-westerly direction up the valley, which bocotnei narrow 
and steep. The Nichinai Sega, the watenhed between the 
Sind and Tilnil valley, is reaohed at About 2 miles from camp. The path then descend* over the 
■now (16th July) by the stream here called the Vishan Sar nala ; the descent is not steep, and 
opens out into a grassy valley about l mile broad, which is usunlly occupied by shepherds with 
their flocks. The path crosses to the left bank of the stream, and turns up the valley to the west 
to the Vishan Sar, and passing along the northern shore of the lake ascends the grassy spur to 
the north-west, and crosses the plain to the east side of the Erisbsn Sar lake. The camping 
ground, which is smooth and open, lies at the foot of the ascent of the spur north of the lake. 
A scanty supply of juniper for fuel is obtainable at some little distance. Thermometer, 6 a.k. 
17th July, 4f>. 

MtJBHDi Nab , . 8 0 Path ascends the hill slmost due north for 88 minutes) the 

ascent is steep, but the path good and zig-zagged. The descent 
into the Gudsar valley is in places steep; it lies down the 
grassy slopes of the mountain on the east side of the valley, the mountains to the west being 
steep,* rocky, and preoipitous. The path is good, and mostly free from stones, keeping above the 
right bauk of the stream, which takes its rise at the foot of the pass, and, flowing through two 
tarns, empties itself into the Gadsnr, a small lake, called also the Yemsnr. The path passes along 
the northern shore of the lake about 100 feet above it, and continues down the valley, which now 
becomes wider and more level, affording good grating to numerous flocks. Soon after leaving the 
lake, a few birch trees are met with above the left bank of the stream, which is here of consider¬ 
able volume, with n moderate current. Path continues down the grassy valley above the right bank 
of the stream, passing the junction of the Churi.Kel Nai (" valley where the ibex bide"), and cross¬ 
ing the small stream which flows down it. The encamping ground,l« situated about a mile beyond 
the juuction of this valley, at the mouth of the gorge in the Mushdi Nai mountain to the east, np 
which the path lies. An abundant supply of fuel is obtainable in the vicinity from birch trees 
and a species of stunted pine (ahippa) which clings to the sides of the mountains. This is an easy 
march, the camping ground lying about 8,000 feet below the summit of the pass, north of the 
Krishan Sar. 


LaHAK-i-Thal . 6 0 The path lies up the gorge to the east. The mountain presents 

a remarkable appearance; patches of perpendicular grey rock 
crop out all up its face, end stunted birch trees and juniper 
bushes cling to its sides. The gorge thruugb which the path lies is at first very narrow, widening 
somewhat towards the top. The ascent (If hour) is very steep, and after rain, slippery ; the last 
half wile lies through a gully bare of grass. The descent is likewise very steep, especially the 
first part, until the bed of the stream is reached. The path lies in a northerly direction, either over 
the snowy bed of the stream or along its banks. The gorge is very narrow, and the scenery wild, 
especially after passing Kauna Pathnr, a grassy dell, fringed with birch trees above the left bank 
of the atream, much frequented by shepherds. The sides of the gorge are rocky and preoipitous 
to a groat height, and the bed of the stream is choked with shale, which is continually sliding 
down. Pine and birch grow on the upper slopes. The camping ground, which is called Lahan-i- 
Thal or Dokolla Bal, is limited to two little strips of level ground at the junotion of the Lahan-i- 
Thal stream. The gorge is here about 85 yards wide. The stream, which carries a great deal of 
shale along with it, is fordable. Wood abundant. This is a short but fatiguing march for ooolies, 
involving a steep ascent of about 8,000 feet, and a similar desoent of about 4,000 feet. 

Path crosses the Laban-i-Thal stream, andasoends the moun- 
Wazbi Thai . .60 tain in a northerly direction, passing over masses of shale; it 

then turns along the side of the hill in a westerly direction. 
The slopes of the mountain are covered with grass and pi ungda. 
The asoent is at first steep, but the path is good ; it is something under 2 miles to the top. 
The path then lies for about 1 mile in a northerly direction, over the grassy marg, and then 
descends gradually along the top of the ridge in a westerly direction, ascending slightly: before 
leaving the ridgo, and dropping down the spur, through pine and birch forest, to the small village 
of Wazri Thai; this latter portion of the descent is very steep. The most convenient place for 
encamping is about a mile below the village, on the left bank of the Kieban Gangs, by the bridge 
opposite fiadagam. Supplies are very scaroe throughout the Tilail valley. The ascent of the 
Laban-i-Thal range is about 2,300 feet: the desoent to the Kishan Gangs about 8,350 feet. 

The route by the Nicbinai, here described, is known as the Nikanai road ; that by tha 
Raman stream, which branches off from Saribal, is called the Dura Nai, as it follows the oourw 
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bootis in xashmIr and labXk. 

Route No. 71— continued. 

of that stream. The Raman route is described as being rougher and steeper, though shorter than 
the Nichinai i it is nsod late in the season, when the streams have subsided. The following are 
said to be the stages from Sonsmarg by the Raman route : -' 

(1) Mengan Top, 8 hot. 

(2) Baibl Nar, 8 hot. 

(3) Nilla llobun, 9 koi. 

(4) Badda Ab, a village in Tila.il, 10 koi. 

[The Raman stream has to be crossed below the Baibi Nar camping ground j there is no 
bridge, and oarly in the season, when the stream is not fordable, one must be constructed.]— 

(Bata—1872.) - 

Total 84 miles. 


Prom Badagam to Gfirais or DrSs, tee this route under beading “ Dras. - ’ 
From Badagam to Galtarri in the 8hingo valley. 

I Miles. I 


1. To Bobal (Boob) 

2. Haddab Bal 
MaidAh (Habba- 
ODI) 

8. Tazzih Vie 
(Dahyih Bih) 

4. Galtabbi . 

Total 


9 

36 


No habitations. Fuel and water obtainable. An easy march 
up tho oourse of the Grati Nar stream. 


No habitations. Fuel and water obtainable. 

A village. Thenoo there is a path to DeoBai plains and Skardu. 


The Bird names are given in brackets. , . ... ... 

This road romains open for between 3 and 4 months from beginning of July : it is practi¬ 
cable for ponies. 


Alternative Boute. 


Babwhib 

to 

1. Dabot 

2, Hakbai 

3 Dabyih Bih 
4. Galtabbi . 

Total 


Miles. 

9 

9 

9 

9 


86 


Join path from Badagam tad Grati Nar stream. 


There are no habitations on the road, but wood and water are 
obtainable at the halting places. 

(Safes) 


This route is also open for three or four months from about the 1st July, and can be travers¬ 
ed by laden ponies when the snows have melted. Neither of these roads are difficult, that from 
Barwhie is said to bo the easier, but should not be adopted after heavy rain, as the Shingo river 
has to be crossed where there is no bridge, [From native information.]—{Baiet.) 
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ROUTES IN KASBtffR AND LAdXk. 


Route No. 71 —oontinued. 

6. BAltai ,,00 A few hut* i no euppliee j water proour»ble j country 

1 67 0 mountainous ; road fair, following the oourse of the 

Sind. Pass Sirbal at 3} mile*. 

At Bsltal a road lead* up the main stream (Sind river) to Amrndth, it is also approaohed 
from the south from Palgam, as this Sind valley route is apt to beootne impassable iu summer 
from the rising of the river.— (Drew.) (See Route Ro. 36, Ielamabad to Rmrndtb) 

1 Camp 3 miles above and opposite Mataysn villages; 

7. Matayan . 16 0 no supplies ; water procurable; country on east 

- 82 0 side of pass devoid of tree* ; road very Mr. About 

ft miles oross the Zoji-La (Pass), 11,800 feet above 
the sea. 


8. Dais . . 16 0 A small village; no supplies | water procurable; Pan 

(9,826 ft.) - 97 0 DrAs at 6 miles; good encamping ground; road fair; 

in the open valley numerous hamlet*; hurley ohiefly 
cultivated. 

The valley of Dria is 8 mi es by nearly 2, and consists of alluvial plateaux of different 
levels, bounded on the north by low barren hills, on the south there are great preoipioes of 
limestone rock. The Dris river entors the valley by a eorge, and leaves by a similar narrow rook 
passage. The barrenness of the hills is caused by the absence of moisture in the air, and of any 
but the very slightest fall of rain. Not only is the contrast great between the look of the green 
clothed, forest-clad hill sides of Kashmir, and the arid, baro and stony mountains of this Tibetan 
country, but the fcol of the air too is different; for here is a clear light-blue sky and bright sun 
with a keen air, and oompared with it the air even of the higher parts of Kashmir is soft and 
mild. From June onwards the road is not difficult, even for horses, until December, when the 
snow is thiok, and though the communication at intervals is kept open during the winter, the 
road is not thoroughly open again (ponies cannot attempt it) till the end of May.— (Drew.) 

From Dras there is a path to Kartse cicS Ornba, 

The route from Driia to Gurais along the Tilail valley is as under :— 

To Mdshki . . I 6 0 I ... | A village. 


Koeadgay . . 9 01 ... No habitation, fuel and water. 


Kaobal . . .10 0 ... Do. do. 


Abdulhun . . 10 0 ... Hamlet. 


Bodal , . 7 0 ... Cross incipient Kishan Ganga by bridge or ford 

- below Gujrind ; a thrfna. 


Total . ... 42 0 

(Batee—from native information.) 


Badagax . 9 0 The road thus far open* about 16th June and closes in Novem¬ 

ber; it is practicable.for laden poniee.- (Drew.) Boute henee 
to Sonamarg, tee above. 

N 2 
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ROUTES IN TCASHMfR AND LAdIk, 


Route No, 71— continued. 

LoBtosijr . . 10 0 Leaving Badagam, the path, whloh is good and smooth.deseends, 

gradually, passing one or two houses, and crossing a small 
rill, whenoe it lies along the low lands by the river-bank 
below the village of Nuer, crossing the Niril Qah stream by a 
bridge. Path continues along the right bank of the Kishan Qanga, passing Muzakoi, situated on 
a bluff on the left bank ; it shortly afterwards rises, passing above a bridge which spans the river 
a little to the south-east of Jurnial. From this spot there are two paths, an upper and a lower one, 
by the bank of the river ; the upper is reoommended ; it oontinues along above the bank of the 
.river, and is mostly level, though in some places, where it has suffered from landslips, it is very 
narrow. Nearly opposite the village of Dang Thai, the path descends to the bank of the river 
and rounding the spur reaches the village of Purana Tilail, where it crosses the Satani stream 
(fordable) by a bridge ; makes a short asoent, and is then level along the undulating grassy sides 
of the mountain, till it descends slightly to the small village of Zergay. [The mountains which 
rise from the left bank of the river are rooky and precipitous.] Here it orosses a rill and de¬ 
scends to the bank of the river, which it follows to the Kilah Shay stream, which is crossed by a 
bridge (fordable). The valley now contracts to a narrow passage for the river, and the path is 
carried over stones and rooks, by or above the right bank to the point where the Kushpat Wi 
stream empties itself out of a narrow gorge into the Kishan Qanga. 

The stream is bridged, and may algo be forded. The path now leaves the bank of the river 
And turns up this gorge to the north-west; for the first half mile or so it lies on the left bank of 
the stream, and is narrow ; with a gradual ascent it then crosses to the right bank, and the valley 
widens, bending more to the west, and the path shortly turns up an opening in the hills to the 
west, to the oamping ground of Lorloken, which is a small, sloping, grassy plain, fringed with 
birch forest, situated about 100 feet above the bed of the Kushpat Wi. A rill furnishes a supply 
of water. Provisions are not procurable, the nearest habitations being the village of Burnaf, 
about two miles distant, ou tho hank of the Kishan Ganga, noar where the path left river. The 
total asoent from the Kishan Ganga to the camping ground is about 1,000 feet. Thermometer 
66°, 6 A..M, 20th July. [When the waters are low, an active mountaineer, without a load, can, 
it iB said, reach Gurais by following the course of the Kishan Ganga.] 


Q0BAII . . .UO Leaving oamp the path asoends the graBsy valley in a westerly 

- direction : it then turns north, and, on gaining the top of 

Total . , 72 0 the spur, goes west, desoending for a short distance through 

forest, and then climbing tho faoo of the hill due west; the 
latter part of the asoent is vory steep and slippery after rain. Tho top, which is rather more 
than 2,000 feet above the level of the Lorloken enoamping grouud, is a narrow ridge running 
north and south. The doscent is in some places very steep, and exceedingly slippery after rain; 
it lies mostly through forest and some grassy clearings. On reaching the Lorloway stream, the 
path follows abovo its right bank through the Pultun Nar valley, until it debouches at the 
village of Tsenial or Tsurrowon, through whiob it desoends, crossing the Bdrzil river, and 
gaining tho high road from Skardd. [If there is no bridge below Tsenial, and the river is not 
fordable, a detour must be made up the left bank to the Kotobat bridge, which crosses the river 
between the villages of Teotiiiil and Dudgay. The bridge, which is thrown across from rock to 
rock, is about 40 feet in span, and the same height above the level of the stream ; it is practicable 
for cattle. This detour adds nearly 3 miles to the march j it is usual under these circumstances 
to divide the journey between Lorioken camp aud Gurais into two stages, camping near the 
village of Tsenial ; ample space may be found on the river-bank about i mile north of the village.] 
Soon after crossing the Sukial stream, which flows into the river almost opposite Tsenial, the 
valley narrows to a rooky gorge, giving passage to the river. The mountains ou either side rise 
precipitously, supporting here and there patches of pine forest. Shortly before reaching the 
village of Aohur, the valley opens out, bending in a westerly direction. The path crosses the 
Dudar Kad stream (fordable), leaving the village of Achur, situated opposite the confluence of the 
Kishan Ganga on the left hand, and lies mostly over the grassy plain aloDg tho bank of the 
Kishan Gauga, crossing to the left bank by the wooden bridge below Gurais Fort. The bridge, 
which is about 125 feet long between the abutmouts, is protected by a buttress above the pier on 
the right bank. 

The usual encamping ground is betweon the fort and the village of Murkot, which is 
situated about 300 yards east of the bridge, but the looality affords no shade. The pleasantest 
encamping ground is just eaBt of the village of Kbundial, about 1 | mile further on, under the 
>bad" of the trees on the bauk of the Gagai stream by the zidrat of Bdba Darvesh.— 

1873, frum Baiayam.) 
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ROUTES IN KASHufR AND LADXk. 


Boute No. 71— continued. 


9. Tashgah . 

(9,390 ft.) 


IS 0 


112 0 


A small village; supplies very scarce ; water procur¬ 
able) country barren, with high precipitous hills on 
both sides; road fair down the valley of Drill, 9,000 
feet. Pats Gandarbal at 2, Chukfal at 6, and 
Daudaljang at 7 miles. 

Or Kirlfitclin, on left bank of DrAs river. 

Thence paths lead across the Deoeat plain and also to 
Badagam. For route to Skardu, tee No. 70. 


A collection of villages with a fort; supplies procur¬ 
able ; wheat and barley grown; also fruit trees, 
willows, and poplars; water plentiful; road very fair, 
| following DrAs river for 6 miles; here the 8drd and 
Wakha rivers join; cross the latter by a wooden bridge. 


10. Cbadagu^d 
(bight .rani) 
v (8,626 ft.) 

15 0 

127 0 


11. K^oft . 

(8,787 ft.) 

8 0 

135 0 


Lamaytiru may be reached as under— 

Kargil to Shergol . 
Karbu (a Bliot village) . 
luunuytird . . . 


20 miles. 

18 „ 

16 „ 

64 

- (Foreyth.) 


For road to Sdru from Kargil, tee Route No. 75. 


12. Loon AD 


13. Hopbskh 



A small village; supplies and water procurable; country 
an elevated plain, of some square miles, with partial 
cultivation; road good. Pass Paahk&m at 6 miles; a 
large village. 

A village situated in a cultivated valley ; a monas¬ 
tery of some sire; supplies and water procurable; 
country and road as in last stage. Pass Kowfle at 1, 
Dirkit at 2i, and Shergol at 7 milos, where there is a 


small monastery. Poplar and willow trees of good growth aro seen on this march. 


14. Chabas 


16. Lavat<Sb6 
(11,620 ft.) 



170 0 


A small villago; supplies and water procurable; coun¬ 
try mountainous; road rather difficult. Pass Woba at 
2 miles; the road then crosses the Nsmik La, 13,000 
feet, an easy pass. 


A village and large monastery; supplies and water 
plentiful; country barren, with low hills; road good. 
Cross the Fotu La (Pass), 18,448 feet, whence a gentle 
slope for 2,000 feet to Lamayurd. 

The path to Ringdum monastery, and Route No. 10 to Padam and Dsdhousie join here. 


16. Kdlxaoh ob 

Khalsi 
(10,000 ft.) 


12 0 


201 0 


A village; supplies and water plentiful; partial culti¬ 
vation, crops and fruit-trees ; country generally barren, 
with low bills; road tolerable, following the course on 
the nala tor two milos, until the Wsnla stream is 


joined; this is crossed by a bridge, and the road follows the stream until its junction with the 
Indus, which is crossed at 8 miles; the bridge of about 70 feet over the river is guarded by a small 
fort. 

From Khalsi to near L4h, the Indus valley has but one character. The river flows either 
between rocks, or alluvial cliffs; the hills are not lofty, and are hare except whore mountain 
•treams water the alluvial plateaux, and here villages are formed and corn-fields and orchards 
flourish.— (Drew.) 
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ROUTES in KASHMfR AND I.AdXk, 


Route No. 71 —concluded. 


17. Htwr 


16 0 

< —■ 


816 0 


A village situated on a elevated plateau; supplies and 
water procurable ; country as above ; road tolerable, 
following the course of the Indus for some distance. 
At 6 miles the village of Narla is passed; the road 


then turns up a gorge in the low hills, passes Tiruisgnm, and ascends to Hemis Shukpa. 


19. LAh . 

21 0 


(11,600 ft.) 

■ ■ 

... 

Total 


264 0 



1 


18. Basso j 17 0 | A large village; supplies and water procurable; country 

233 0 as above; road stony for the first half; pass Yungthnng 
and 'l'arutec, pass Lakir at 8 miles. The Indus is 
approached at Basgo. 

There are two routes from Khalsi to Basgo, first along valley keeping close to river, and the 
second a higher route hern described. Drew makes it, Khalsi to Timisgim 10 miles, to Tarutee 17 
miles, Bnsgo 9 miles, and I.6h 19 miles ; total 65 miles. Forsyth makes it, Narla 18 miles, 8aspul 
14 miles, Nimu 13 miles, Leh 18 miles; total 63 miles. 

The capital of Tnddk ; supplies and water abundant; 
country hilly, with barren plains here and there; 
cultivation and gardens near L6h ; road tolerably good, 
passing Nimu at 1, and Tharu a collection of eight or 
ten houses with cultivation, and Phayanp, thence a few 
miles by the side of the river to Pitnk, tlie last village 
before L6h, and which ia watered from the Indus 
itself. 

At Pitak there is an isolated rock a few hundred feet high, on which are all the older build¬ 
ings, a monastery and fortification of two towers oonnectod with a double wall. Brew says it is 
five miles hence to L6h. On the south-west the valley is bordered by a stretch of sloping 
gravelly ground, on tho north-east a granite ridge about 12 miles from the Indus, and 18,000 to 
19,000 feet high; tho passes through it are 17,000 nDd 18,000 feet, the valley is in the form of 
an equilateral triangle, the sides of which are five miles in length. Leh is at the apex, where the 
valley begins to widen, the Indus is the base, and Pitak is at one end of the base. There is an 
old palace, a monastery and old fortification The houses of the new town are regularly built. 
Fuel and timber is very soaroe in Lad4k. South of Ldh there is at Chishot a cultivated tract 1 
a mile wide and some miles long, over whioh some 200 houses are scattered. Fruit-trees do not 
grow, but a few other trees are found. 

Speaking generally, this route, whioh is the only one from Kashmir to Lfih, is not a bad road 
for this oountry, and is commonly passable for laden ponies, excopt in a fow places; it has the 
advantage over the Lahoul route into the southern portion of Ladak, of a less ascent, of being 
longer open, and of passing through a more inhabited oountry, which enables it to retain its 
position as the ohief route from the plains to LadAk.— (Drew.) 

from JLih, tee Soviet Sot. 84, 88, 86, 87, 38, 39, 40, 41, 41. 


APPENDIX TO ROUTE No. 71. 

Srinagar to L£h (by Dras, Kargil, Lamay<5h<5.) 


Stage or haltiog-plaoe. 

Diarairoi iir mites. 

Description, Jkc. 

Interme¬ 
diate. J 

: 

Total. 

1 

1. Gandabbal 
( 6,230 ft.) 

14 0 

14 0 

J 

A pretty village ; supplies procurable; water plenti¬ 
ful ; oountry generally Bwampy, with rice cultiva¬ 
tion j road good, but narrow in places; it leads over 
an elevated platform. There are several villages 
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ROUTES IN KABHMfR AND LAdIk. 


Appendix to Route No. 71 — continued. 

and plane, willow, and fruit-tree* are scattered here and there, though far from abundantly 
The platform is in general covered with a carpet of green. The mountains on the right, which 
at first are very low, gradually rise in elevation and are thoroughly rugged and bare; ghdt for 
boat* on Sind river is 2 miles short of village. The first stage may be reached by boat. 

2. Kangan . . It o The road leads up the right bank of the Sind riven 

■-i— 25 0 at first it winds amongst cultivated fields and 

orchards to the homestead of Nunar, and further 
on leads across a high shelf of land which drops 
preoipitoasly to the bed of the Sind river, 64 miles. The stream has here to bo crossed on a 
rickety bridge of long fir poles, which are stretched across between two piers built up of loose 
boulderB at the edges of the current, and floored with cross bare of rough split logs. By another 
similar bridge the road crosses the Kuhanai nala beyond the homesteads of Palang, and then 
follows the course of the main stream to Kangan. Both these bridges are fit for ponies. Kangan 
is a small village ; supplies procurable; water plentiful; oountry a very pretty valley with cultiva¬ 
tion ; good camping ground. 

No supplies obtainable between this and Dris. Thomson thus describes this march in the 
reverse direction. Leaving Kangan (or flangan) the valley gradually widened, and turned more 
to the south. There were several platforms or steppes, of nearly level arable gr ound, one above 
the other, and below them the river flowed through a wide stony plain. The mountains on the 
right, high and snow-topped, receded to a considerable distance; those on the left gradually 
diminished in elevation, became less covered with forest, and at last terminated in low ranges of 
hills covered only with brushwood. The road at first lay along the right bank of the river 
through fine underwood, and among beautiful meadows which Bkirted the bank of the river : it 
then crossed to the left bank, and ascending the lower hills entered a fine wood, in which apricot, 
pear, and cherry trees were oommon. Later we emerged upon a somewhat elevated platform 
sloping to the south, oovored with bushes and many fruit-trees, with here and there a village, 
and a great deal of cultivation. Where the Sind valley joined the plain of Kashmir it waB 
several miles in width. 

The lower part of the Sind valley is very populous. The villages are numerous and large, 
and the houses good ; they are usually built, entirely or partially., of wood, with high sloping 
roofs, which aro either thatched or covered with wood, The cultivated lands all rest upon plat¬ 
forms or banks of alluvium ; vegetation is luxuriant everywhere and quite oonoeals from view the 
little farmsteads scattered along the hill skirts. Apricot, plum, and apple trees conceal from view 
the little plots of rice and millets and vetches, or the narrow strips of amaranth and buckwheat 
which constitute an important part in the winter diet of the peasants here. 

Routes hence to Tilail valley by Gangarbal. 

1. To Wangat . 8 A hamlet. 

2. Gangakbal . 12 Camping giound : Water plentiful: juniper for fuel. 

3. Gadsab . . 10 Camping ground: wood and water. 

4. Wazbi Thai, . 11 To Lahau-i Thai or Ookolla Bal is about 5 miles. 

Total , 36 

Tonies can traverse this road/^vhioh opens in Juno. 

{Bates, from native information.) 

3. GAnd-i-Sab-singh 14 0 A village; supplies and water procurable; the 

- 39 0 road follows the winding course of the Sind river, 

the hilis on either side closing in upon the river in 
long slopes of pine and cedar forest, which termi¬ 
nate only at its edges. The villages at Nargund and Terewan are passed with Hayan on the 
opposite side of the river, and at 8 J miles Hare with Ganjawan on the opposite bank. Here the 
river is crossed by a bridgo similar to that described in the Inst march ( q . ».) : passing through a 
wood the road crosses some cultivated fields to Sarabat 114 miles, and beyond this village re-crosses 
the river by a similar bridge. Beyond this the road passes through a strip of terraced cultivation 
to Prao, and 2 or 3 miles further on Gund is reached. Tbe route traversed is a prosperou*, 
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though not Tory populous, tract. The peasantry seemed to be oomfortably ofI and their farm¬ 
steads well stocked with kine, ponies, sheep, and goats. 

There is a shorter path to Baltal from Guild, ut'x.; — 

To Miles. 

Gbut Gabhi . . 14 Hoad put into good order. 

Baltal ... 10 Easy road. 

Total . 24 ( Fortyth, 1873). 

i 

Set Soule So. 26 for path from Tral, whioh joins here. 

4. Gaoanoib ..90 A small village ; water and fuel abundant; supplies 

(7,400 ft.) - 48 0 not procurable. For the first three miles up to 

Ravil the road is difficult and leads across a steep 
hill slope, in part of whioh it is built up against the 
side of a vertioal wall of rock. Beyond Ravil, which iB a small cluster of farmsteads, it passes 
over a considerable strotcb of cultivation whioh slopes down to the river in a succession of terraces 
and oonduots to the village of Kulan. Here it crosses the river and traverses the flat reaoh on 
whioh stand the homesteads of Gwipara and Resin ; beyond this, it re-crosBos to Gagangir. The 
width of the valley is considerable all along, with rnuoh arablo land and a good many villages 
in ruins on both sides. The mountains on the left are uniformly bare of trees ’and often rocky ; 
on the right they are well-wooded. The fruit-trees are principally walnuts, apples, and apricots. 
Groves of poplar oocur occasionally along the river. Gagangir is about 7,900 feet about the 
level of the sea. 

6. Sonamarg . . 10 0 A few shepherds’ houses; supplies very Bcarce. The 

(8,660 ft.) - 68 0 road becomes difficult and lies for four miles, with 

numerous ascents and descents en route, along the 
foot of precipitous cliffs which wear a wild aspect. 
In many parts the path is obstructed by ddbris of slate and sandstono, which falls from the 
slopes above. Near 8onamarg the Sind river enters a rocky gorge, down which its stream 
advances with great rapidity, over a steeply inclined bed, very rocky and much interrupted by 
rapids. Up till April the river is covered over with snow, and the path lends over it. The rise 
from Gagangir is considerable about l,0u0 feet. 

8onamurg is one of the Kashmir sanitaria. There is a woodon church here and two other 
wooden houses belonging to Europeans. Sonamarg moans “ golden meadow; ” it is a tract of 
beautiful undulating down, with numerous dells, surrounded by hillocks and grassy mounds. 

It is surrounded on all sides by mountains, the sides of which are covered with denBe pine 
forests or thiok jungle. 

The elevation of Sonamarg is 8,606 feet. 

6, Baltal , . 9 0 A few huts; no supplies ; water proenrablej country 

■ ■ 67 0 mountainous; road fair. The road passes over the 

Sonamarg, and then crosses the river above the vil- 
lago, following its course up to Baltal. A mile or 
8 after leavipg Sonamarg the stream approaches close to the mountains on the north side of the 
valley, barely leaving a passage for the road, whioh for some distance skirts the base of steep cliff. 
Slrbal Is passed at SJ miles. The road then lies through a deep but rather open valley only par¬ 
tially wooded. The forest consists of pines, birch, poplar and willow. The trees grow in well 
defined masses of forest, separated by much open ground, in the level plain which skirts the river 
on the south side of the valley; on this side also they rise high on tho mountains, but the slopes 
on the north side are bare. There are three huts at Baltal, which is at the foot of the Zoji La (Bass), 
The Sind river is hero joined by a considerable tributary, which flows through a gorge that winds 
down from the south-east, whilst the main stream comes down from the n >rtb-east. Vegetation 
here is very profuse. 

At Baltal a road leads up the main stream (Sind river) to ArmnAth, it is also approached from 
the south from PalgAm, as this Sind valley route is opt to become impasssbie in summer from the 
rising of the river.—(Drew). (See Soule No. 26, Ulamobdd to Arnndth). 

1, MataTav . . 16 0 Cnmp 2 miles above and opposite MHtuyan village; 

■ ■ 82 0 no supplies; water procurable. Country on east side 

| of pass devoid of trees; road very fair. 

! The road lies to the north, ami for the first mile fol- 
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low» one of the two streams which join to form the Stud river. Leaving thl* the roed monnte a very 
steep ascent for about 4 miles, through a wood ; In many places the road oonsists merely of a plat¬ 
form of brushwood attached to the face of the precipice. This road, owing to ite steepness, is quits 
impassable for baggage animals after a fall of snow, and it is then necessary to follow the stream 
np a very narrow, rocky gorge, with precipices 600 to 1,000 feet high on either side. This gorge, 
however, is only practicable when filled up by snow to about fifty feet in depth, as it usually is 
early in the season (Captain Brooke followed this route in April 18H4) j it is then the usual roots, 
and at that season it is necessary to start at night and get over the pass before sunrise : avalanches 
do not fall until late in the day, after the sun begins to melt the Bnow. For a short distanoe after 
the top of the first ascent, 1,600 feet above Baltal, the road is almost level along the brink of tho 
gorge mentioned above. Then comes a difficult descent to the stream, that is left at the foot of 
the pass which is here crossed on a bridge of snow. After crossing this ravine there la a very 
gradual winding ascent to the top of the pass. On the tight a small lake is passed. Just beyond 
this is the watershed. The pass for many miles is an open winding valley, and so level that It Is 
difficult at first to find where the watershed is ; the elevation is 11,800 feet. Beyond it tho route 
passes down the •< col ” along the gradually growing stream of the Drfis river, and over a moorland, 
covered with turf and peat beds, down to s tributary of a glacier dose on the right. At Mlnamarg 
there is a dAk hut. The width of the valley is from hiilf a mile to a mile, and steep mountains 
rise on both sides to a considerable height. Patches of willow aud juniper occur on the hill-sides. 

Tho road crosses some tributaries and leads to Mataysn. There are no trees here, but a good 
deal of cultivation, mostly barley, on the long itrips jf alluvium which heie form the valley. 


A small village; no supplies, water procurable j Pan 
Drfis at 6 miles ; good encamping ground, road fair. 
In the open valley numerous hamlets, Bsrley chiefly 
cultivated. 

Dr4s is a collectiou of half-a-dozen hamlets dispersed over the inequalities of a spacious basin 
in theso close-set hills. In the centre of tho basin is asmall fort with a garrison of fifty men, and 
adjoining it is the tahnl of the governor of the district. There is a telegraph Hue from here to 
Jamil aud one to Gllgit, single wire carried on poles without insulators. The Gilglt wire follows 
the Drfis, Snruand Iudus rivers. Instrument working. Klevatiuu of Drfis 10,160 feet. Supplies 

plentiful o^ ^ (lown t jj e narrow winding valley of the Drfis river, to whose banks the hills slops 
direct in a succession of bare uninviting rocks. The river bed. which is orossed by a bridge half a 
mile below Pan Drfis, forms a narrow, furrowed, and scooped chsnnel over an outcropping stratum of 
green serpentine. It extends for more than a mile until the rivor enters the Drfis basin. Here It 
is orossed again by.one of those log bridges common in this country. 

The valley of Drfis is 3 miles by nearly 2, and consists of alluvial plateaux of different levels, 
bounded on the north by low barren hills; on the south there are great precipices of lime¬ 
stone rock. Tho Drfis river enters the valley by a gorge, and leaves h.v a similar narrow rocky pas¬ 
sage. Tho barrenness of the hills is caused by the absence of moisture in the air, and of any but 
the very slightest fall of rain. Not only is tho contrast great between the look of the green 
clothed, forest-clad hill-sides of Kashmir, and the arid, bare and stony mountains of this Tibetan 
country, but the feel of the air too is different; for here is a olear light-bine sky and bright sun, 
with a keen air, and compared with it the air oven of the higher parts of the Kashmir is soft and 
mild. From June onwards the road is not difficult, even for horses, until December, when the 
snow is thick, and though the communication at intervals is kept open during the winter, the road 
is not thoroughly open again (ponies cannot attempt it) till the end of May.—(Drew). 

From Drfis there is a path to Kartso vii Oinba. 

The route from Drfis to Gfirais along the Tilail valley is at under— 


8. Dais 

,| 16 0 


(9,826 ft.) 

1 

97 0 


To MtJBHKI 

KOBADGAY 
Kaobal . 
ABDUJLBUK 

Bodal 


Miles. 

6 

9 

10 

10 


A village. 

No habitation, fuel and water. 

Ditto ditto. 
Hamlet. 


7 Cress Incipient Kishan Gauga by bridge or ford below Gujrind, 
a thfina. 


42 


Total 


(Batei.from nation information.) 
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Appendix to Route No. 71— continued. 

Cowley Lambert, travelling In the reverse direction, describes the road from Abdulhun to Dr£» 
ftt follow* 1 — 

From Abdulhun we marched to Baltal, which is in a circular valley almost surrounded by 
mountains. We encamped bare at the foot of the pass, and next day we left the valley by a track 
np the side of the mountain. A gentle ascent brought us to the top of the pass j a froxen lake on 
one side of us, and a glacier among most fantastic shaped rocks on the other. We had now ap¬ 
parently entered a new country There was not a tree to be seen and only a bush here and there- 
all bare green slopes with masses of snow hanging over the river on each side. We.had to ford the 
river to get to onr encamping ground ; the water was about waist high, and bitterly cold. We 
found a spot for our tents on some rough grass surrounded by dwarf bushes, at the foot of the 
Koredge nnla. The river here ran in a number of deep channels through a wide Btony bed, and 
in some of the little backwaters our men caught Bmall fish. Next day we went on about,12 miles 
and encamped in h must charming spot with plenty of bushes and rooks to shelter us from the 
very cold wind that was blowing. The river was about two hundred yards wide at this place and 
running at a tremendous pace. About two miles further on we found the pass dividing this 
country from Drds. When travellers come this way with horses, the? have to follow the river a 
march about four days longer, over a very rough country, bare of vegetation nearly all the wiy. 
Thi» pass, which we crossed, is just a mess of smooth, steep slippery rocks, and we had to hold oti 
with both feet and hands to save us from slipping down to the bottom j after we passed this 
peculiar pass, we had a long march into the l)r£s valley, passing one Bmall village built of mud. 
The valley gradually widened-till at length from the summit of a slight ascent we looked down 
upon DiAii. 

Cowley Lambert remarks:—In the Tila.il valley the water was so perfect that wo never 
required anything to mix with it. We noticed that there was n line of springs of the purest water 
rising out of the northern side of the valley, and found that the upper part of the northern slope 
was all glacier bed and the lower part was slate. This water was perfectly cold and much the best 
I ever tasted in my life: dotour must he made up the left hank to the Kotobat bridge, which 
crosses the river between the villages of Tsenial and Dudgay. 

On leaving Dris three stone pillars are passed. The route follows the river course down a 
narrow winding valley, with many hamlets and considerable cultivation on the small flats which 
occupy the turns of the stream from side to side. The cultivation consists of buckwheat peas 
and barley. Many stacks of lucerne are stacked in the road.side fields as fodder for the cattle 
m winter. The people about here are wretchedly poor. Heyond Drss the hills are still covered 
with grass, but this soon ceases as we proceed down the valley, and for several miles above 
Tashgam, where the valloy becomes very narrow, vegetation is scarce. Along tho river thero are 
a few stunted busies of the pencil cedar, and at Tashgam there are several acres of tamarisk 
and mync&ria jungle. 

10, Chanagund (eight 15 0 From Tashgam there are two routes to Kargil 

bank) 127 0 Chanagund is the first stage by the right bank. For 

(8,675 ft.) the first two hours the route lies down the river, 

_ 4 # which it crosses by a very dilapidated woodeu bridge 

1 mile from Tashgam. The river is here very narrow Rnd rock-bound. The path after crossing 
some rough ground rises to a small flat on which stands the solitary police station of Kh&rbu. 
Beyond some ruined huts are met* and the path then descends and ascends a succession of spurs 
abutting on the river, which on the opposite bank receives the Shingo, gradually rising up to the 
high bank of granite boulders on which Chanagund (or Piliskimbo) stands. 

The other route branches off opposite the village of Kirkitchu, crossing the river at that point 
by a wooden bridge fit for ponies. 

*.80 A collection of villages with a fort; supplies procnr- 

(8,787 ft.) ~135 o able; wheat and barely grown; also fruit-trees, wil¬ 

lows, and poplars; water plentiful; road very fair, 

,, , . , following Dris river for 6 miles; here the Sdrd and 

Wakha rivers join; cross the latter by a wooden bridge. 

From Chanagund the road follows the right bank of the Dris river for 2 or 3 miles, till 
it is joined by the Thatigskam river, when it mounts over a rough promontory of gneiss, and fol¬ 
lows up the course of Thangakatn river, and after three miles of rough road comes to Kargil. 
Between Chanaguud and Kargil there is neither cultivation nor habitation. The road is very 
rough and broken. 

At Kargil there is a fine open valley, with a good deal of barley cultivation, and numerous 
clumps of large willows and poplars. The Kargil river flows through this valley from south to 
north and is about the same size as the Dr&s river; it is crossed by a wooden bridge near the point 
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where it U joined by the Wakha river. Kargil ii equated at the junction of thin Utter river with 
the Sdttl river, and the united streams form the Kargil or Thangskam river. It is a considerable 
village, spread over the well-wooded slopes which overlook the river below and the flourishing cul¬ 
tivation of Powen on the opposite shore; like Dris it is the head-quarters of a district, and a num¬ 
ber of the mahardjA’s officials reside here. As at Dras there is a small square loop-holed fort, with 
round turrets at the oorners. The fort is garrisoned by twenty men. 

Lamaydrd may be reached as under— 

Kargil to Shorgal ........ .20 miles 

Kharbu (a Bhot village).IS- „ 

Lamnydrd.M ■ », 


For road to Sdrd from Kargil tee Route No. 75. 


64 

- (FortyiA). 


12. Loohan 


13 0 


148 0 


Supplies and water procurable; country an elevated 
plain, of some square miles, with partial cultivation; 
road good. 

From Kargil the road crosses the river an front of 
the fort by two or three log bridges which are connected by a line of embankment, and rises out 
of the hollow for 4 or 6 miles across a high undulating tract of gravel which occupiea the 
angle between the two rivers, and then descends into the Pashkyam valley, which is still more 
beautiful than that of Kargil and with much more cultivation and treea. The Successive reaches 
on either shoros, as the river winds down the valley, are occupied by flourishing little hamlets.: 
these are surrounded by their Corn-fields and plantations of willow and poplar and present a.pleas- 
mg picture of prosperity amidst the bare rocks around. Beyond them the valley contracts sud¬ 
denly at a gorge (on the cliffs to the right oi which are the remains of stone parapets surmounted 
by the ruins of a fort) through which the road passes over some very hoavy ground. The path is 
very narrow and overlooks the river as it scoops its way through a small passage in the serpentine 
rocks up to Lotsum, a village of thirty or forty houses. 

18. Mulbbkk . . I 11 0 1 The road follows the course of the river, ejeing it 

169 0 six or seven limes by bridges, through a contracted, 
tortuous, and wild defile of bare rocks which close in 
upon tho water channel in a confused succession 
and no order. The path is very narrow and difficult, and a detour has to be made oyer some, 
very stoep. spurs. About 8 miles from Lotsum the defile widens out into a more open valley, 
and there is a good deni of cultivation. In this valley stands the village of 8hergol. Here there is 
a monastery perched on a cliff high up above the river, it is merely a broad wall of loose 
set stones j its measurements are 98 paces long, 8 paces broad, and 4 feet high. Leaving 
Sbergol tho road proceeds up a well-cultivated valley in which the fields slope down to the river in 
wide terraced slopes. At the entrance of this valley, 4 miles from Shergol, is Mulhekh, where 
there is a very picturesque monastery perched on the top of a rock abont 200 feet high. Supplies 
and water procurable. Poplar and willow trees of good growth are seen on this march. 


Khabbu 


n o 


170 o 


Just after leaving Mulhekh is a colossal image of 
Buddha about 20 feet high. Beyond this, continuing 
[ up the valley through a succession of corn-fields end 
hamlets, the road turnB away from the Wakba river, 
and at about a mile from the image of Buddha proceeds up a dry gully, winding amongst bare 
schistose slopes, topped by banks of conglomerate and ridges of stratified limestone; the ascent is 
very gradnal the whole way,to the top of the pass, which is called the Namika. About half way np 
there is a spring of fresh water. The elevai ion of the pass is 11,900 ft. (Bellew.) The road 
descends by a long slope to the valley of the Shitang river, which flows north towards Skardd; the 
road then turns to the right and, following up the course of the river in a south-eastern direction, 
passes along a fertile tract similar to that on the other side of the pass, and reaches Kharbu. 
Klevation H,860. This village is at the base of a precipitous cliff, on the very summit of which 


are the ruins of a former village which was inhabited about fifteen years ago. 
procurable, 

16. Laha7£b£ 

(11,620 ft.) 


Supplies and water 


19 0 


189 0 


The road leads up the defile over a succession of 
knolls of conglomerate rock, and at about the fifth 
mile crosses the river by a spare bridge to tho little 
village of Hanadku. Beyond this the river comes 
down from the Kanji valley through a deep dark cleft in the vertical cliffs of the slaty mountains 
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o the right of the roRd, and where it debouches on the Kharbu valley is joined by a thready rivu. 
at, which drains the long slopes of the Photo La range. The road follows up the main channel o! 
his latter stream and by an easy, gradual ascent rises to the crest of (he Photo La, where is a con- 
picuous chorten. ihe elevation is 13,670 feet. The view from the top is singularly monotonous 
in the repetition of its dreary aspect. In whichever direction the eye is turned it is met by the 
same unvaried prospeot of long slopes of crumbling schist topped by the serrated peaks of the 
vertioal strata of slate. No forest appears to gladden the prospeot, nor is a vestige of pasture 
traceable, to mitigate the rough sterility of the scene. DeBoending the gully for 2,000 i'eet the 
village of Lamayurd is reached. It is built among sand and gravel rooks, the tops of which aro 
everywhere surmounted by little gods’ bouses. Tbe inhabitants' houses are built below those. 
There is a large monastery here, perched on the summit of a cliff. 

16. KoxlaCH . . 12 0 | Supplies and water plentiful. 

on Khalsi - 201 0 The path leads down between lacustrine banks of fine 

(10,000 ft.) ] clay into a deep and dark winding defile, over¬ 

looked by some isolated pillars of gravel, It then crosses from side to side, following a thready 
little stream through a succession of clefts in the rook ; and traversing steep slopes of loose, dis- 
integrated elate by a soft unstable track which looks down upon tremendous precipices below and 
up at stupendous height, above, finally reaohes the bottom of the gully, where it joins a defile 
through which flows a clear blue stream ooming down from the Lanskar hills to the right. The 
road leads down this tortuous defile by a carefully constructed path along the river’s banks across 
the slopes of rock and debris which form them, and, crossing the Btream by Bpur bridges two or 
three times en route, emerges into tho more spacious valley of the Indus, here called Sing Kha- 
babs, on whose opposite bank is the high road from Ladak to Skardu. The Indus here flows be¬ 
tween shelving banks of conglomerate and gravW. Its stream presents a turbid and boisterous 
current rolling noisily over the rocks obstructing its way. The whole country hereabouts ia 
almost devoid of vegetation, and the hills are mostly composed of granite, gneiss, and schist of a 
chocolate colour. Here and there one finds a tuft of grass. Tho scenery is of the most rugged and 
grand description, but soon beoomea wearisome from its monotony. At a mile from where the road 
strikes the Indus a bridge is reached, which spans the InduB at a spot where the stream is only 
40 feet wide, with preoipitous rocks on either side. There is a small fort here and custom-house 
at the northern end of the bridge. The road now joins the high road to Skardu, a broad track 
over the hard, gravelly ground, strewed with rolled blocks of granite, which forms the Btrip of 
land between the river and the bounding slopes of slate and schist debris. Two miles further up 
the river Khalsi is roaobed, a pretty little village whore there iB some cultivation at a spot where 
for 2 miles the valley widens considerably. Elovation 10,400 feet. The cultivated lands lie 
on the top of a thick platform of alluvium, through which tbe river has excavated a deep broad 
channel. The lands of the village slope gradually from the baBC of the mountains to the edge of 
the oliff overhanging the river, and the fields are made into level torraoes by walls of stones from 
8 to 6 feet high. Numerous streams of water are conducted through the fields for irrigation. 
The orops consist of wheat, barley, buokwheat, peas and oil-seed. Fruit-trees are abundant, chiefly 
apricots. There are the remains of a fort a mile or so further up the river beyond a deep ravine 
irhioh intervenes betwoen it and the village, perched on an isolated reck which commands the 
passage at a narrow bend of the stream. It whs demolished some forty years ago, and the present 
little fort commanding tbe Khalsi bridge was built iu its stead. 

From Khalsi to near Leh, the Indus valley has but one character. The river flows either 
between rocks or alluvial oliffs; the hills are not lofty, and are bare except whero mountain 
•treamB water the alluvial plateaux j and here villages are formed and corn-fields and orchards 
flourish.—(Drew.) 

17, Nabla , , 8 0 The road now leads over some rough ground, ob- 

- 209 0 structed by a confused jumble of rocks of varied 

colour and composition, which tumble down the 
| slopes into the valley below ; then the path returns 
to a gravelly bank, covered with granite boulders, similar to that left at Khalsi: on this strip of 
drift stands the village of Narla or Sharia, with its walnut trees and sprioot orchards, and gra¬ 
velly Adds of corn. 

18. Sab pol . 18 0 The road lies up the valley of the Indus along the 

- 227 0 right bank, mid crosses several bluffs projecting upon 

it. The valley iB here narrower than before, as well 
, , as more rooky. In tbe latter part of this march 

vegetation begins to revive. The tamarisk fringes the water-courses. Small hamlets too 
appear on either side of the river perched upon high boulder banks, separated by deep ravines. 
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The road during this march frequently ascends to some height in places where the banks of the 
river are too rugged to permit a passage, 

Saspol is a small village. The river here is about 100 yardB wide, and is seldom fordable, 

19. Nmtj . . | 18 0j After an hour’s inarch over some rough ground, and 

240 0 crossing a little torrent from the hills on the 
left, the road turns away from the river-batik and 
ascends the banks of the torrent. At first the banka 
are green and turfy, but after about a mile the road enters a dry Btony ravine, along the bed of 
which the road gradually ascends. At the summit, about 1,000 feet above the Indus, the path 
emerges suddenly upon a wide and open gravelly plain. To the right a number of low hills oon* 
oeal the course of the lndu9; to the left the mountain range recedes to some distance. The road 
lies for several miles over this barren plain, which is entirely alluvial, descending afterwards 
very abruptly into a deep, flat-bottomed hollow, excavated by a considerable stream. In this hol¬ 
low, quite concealed till close at hand, is the village of Basgo. The plain just passed over is called 
the Basgo Thang. It is an arid waste with hardly a blade of vegetation to vary thebare naked¬ 
ness of the Boil. The road follows up the oourse of the valley till near the Indus, and then as¬ 
cends its left bank and emerges upon another extensive alluvial platform, high above the river 
but parallel with it. This valley is a fertile and populous traot in this region of sterility and 
solitude. Nimu is at the east end of the plateau to which the road asoends from the Basgo 
valley. / 

From Narla there is a route to Nimu by Hemis. From Narla this r&ad turns up a gorge in 
the low hills, passes Tiini9gam, and ascends to Hemis Shukpa, where there is a remarkable grove 
of very ancient pencil cedars, it is a large village situated on an elevated plateau; supplies and 
water procurable. , , , , „ , , „ _ , 

From Hemis Shukpa the road passes through Yangthang and Tarutse, and at 8 milea Lakir 
and thence to Basgo. For the first half of the way the road iB stony. Basgo is a large village ; 
supplies and water procurable. 

About a mile from Nimu the Indus is joined by the 
Lanskar river. The valley here is very rooky and 
precipitous. The road to Leh does not follow the 
Indus, but leads along the skirt of some granite 
hills over an undulating gravelly tract, which gra- 


L£h . 
(11,600 ft.) 

Total 



dually widen, into the Ladik valley. At about half-way the road descends the river channel. It 
here presonts a wide hod through which the Indus winds its way amidst patches of cultivation 
and pasture. The valley is here from 6 to 8 miles across, and continues so for 40 or 60 miles. 
On the left of the road under the granite rocks is a succession of lacustrine banks of fine 
clay which slope down to the basin in four or five steps. They end on a narrow pais in the rooks 
below Pitok Gonpa. This is a monastery whiob looks over the valley from the summit of a high 
rook on the river-bsnk, and to the right of the path : after tbi» the road ascends a long gravelly 
slope, at tho top of which stands L4h, piled up on the hill sides in the fashion of the country. 


ROUTE No. 72 . 

Srinagar to Sirdahi and thence to Sharidi (by Kanzalwan and 
KtbhaN Ganga Valley.) 



Distance in uxlib. 

Description Ac. 

6tags or haltiug-place. 

Interme^ 

| diate. 

Total. 

! 

Sbisagab 

TO 


64 0 

See Route No. 69. 

6. Kanzalwan (7,400 
ft.) 

. 6. Tbaobat . . 

11 0 

76 0 

The Buvzi Pok stream is bridged below Ksnzalwsn; 
it may also be forded; tbe path then lies through the 
fields in a north-westerly direction, and rises on to the 
Yiz-marg, n grassy plain, surrounded witbforest,abore 
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Boufe No, 72 —continued. 

the left bank of the Kishan Gangs, The path descends gradnally over this plain, and through 
patches of forest, nearing the river, and descending to its hanks at the village of Bakthaor, jn«t 
before reaching which the Shalspat stream is crossed by a (kadal) bridge. [On the banka of this 
stream is a liirat, shaded by a clump of tuffeda trees, the neighbourhood of which forms a conve¬ 
nient place for encamping.] Other smaller streams are crossed entering the village, which is 
situated at a bend of the Kisban Gauga ; the path then lieB through the fields, which extend for a 
considerable distance along the left bank of the river; it crosses the Zebbin Nar and Makknr Kart 
streams. Leaving the fields there are two paths, an upper one for ponies, and a lower one for foot- 
passengers ; the latter descends to the bank of the river, and lies over boulders to the Malik 
Lashkari bridge, which crosses the Kishan Gauga, The bridge measures about 125 feet between 
the abutments. After crossing the bridge, the path at first leads over some ups and downs along 
the right bank of the river, passing the Bobal caves, soon Rfter which it becomes level, lying 
through the fringe of grass and forest at the foot of the rocky sides of the mountains at the edge 
of the river. Before reaching the junction of the Gagai stream, the path turns to the east, and 
crosses the end of the spur to the kadal bridge which spans the stream; it then follows along the 
right hank to its junction with the Kishan Ganga, just below which the village of Thaobat is 
Situated. Supplies scanty. 

[ A path to Astor lies up the valley of the Gagai stream. ] 

7. SlBDABI . . 6 0 Leaving Thaobat, path lies at first through the fields 

—- 80 0 and then by a very narrow track, above the bank of the 
river to a flat bit of cultivation and a few huts, consti¬ 
tuting the village of Sutti,whore there used to be a bridge 
over the Kishan Ganga; it then passes on through the fields and over the boulders along the bank 
Of the river to the fields of Nikeron (there is an upper path for ponies); leaving this small village 
on the right, path descends through open forest, and above the bank of the river, debouching on the 
fields of Halmathau, and passing through the village, it crosses a strosm by a small (kadal) bridge, 
and then lies through the fields west of the village, and thence descending through patch of forests 
rises along the bare side of the hill above the river, descending somewhat to the fields appertaining 
to Sirdari; path then rises and falls, crossing the ends of the spurs, and just before reaching the 
village makes a short steep descent and ascent; crossing the Shindas stream by a small (kadal) 
bridge; it then makes another short steep descent, and passes through the fields to the village of 
Sirdari, situated on sloping ground above the right bank of a stream, which is bridged on the path 
just above its confluence with the Kishan Ganga, 

When the crops sre in the ground, space available for encamping is limited, hut a place may 
be found below the village to the east, on the banks of the Kishan Ganga, Supplies cannot bo 
depended upon. [July 1872.] 

At Sirdari the path by the banks of the Kishan Ganga ends; it may bo traced for a short 
distance beyond the village through the fields round the grassy spur and through the forest on the 
bank of the river, but the track is soon lost, and further progress becomes impossible for laden 
coolies; but the passage to Sharidi has been accomplished by this route; it entails, however, great 
labour and risk, and is only practicable when the river is low. It is said that the lightning has 
broken up the rocks on the banks of the river, whereby the difficulties and dangers of the passage 
are increased. 

The Kashmir government despatched a kossid to Chiles by this route about twenty years ago; 
and three years ago it was surveyed, hut the difficulties proved so great, that the mahArdja abandoned 
the intention of making a road. The party consisted of a jemadar and eight sepoys, and the passage 
occupied eight days; but it is said that it may be accomplished iu less. 

The following are the stages:—(1) Sirdari to Pul- 

TOTAIi . . ... wide (where it is proposed to establish a village), pass- 

- 80 ing Sbisterpo, a very difficult and precipitous rock; 

(2) Gratab; (8) SurfVab or Junahoi; (4) Kail-ab. On 
tho right bank of this stream, at some little distance above its junction with the Kishan Ganga. 
there is a village called Kazlan, containing about fifteen houses. From this village Sharidi may be 
reaohed by two paths ; the lower one by the Puri rooks is the shorter, but more difficult; the 
upper path lies ever the mountains by the small village of Nundan. This part of the journey 
occupies two or three days. Bridges must be thrown across the Pulwide, Gratab, Surfrab, and 
Kail streams, ns they are not fordable. 

The following information regarding the path between Sharidi and the Kail Btream was 
obtained at the former place : — 

Leaving Sharidi it crosses the rope suspension bridge to the right hank of the Kishan Ganga 
and passes the Sargan by a kadal bridge, and on by the bank of the river to Seri (2i koi), a small 
village surrounded by a tittle cultivation; it was founded about five years ago, and now contains 
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Route No, 72 —concluded. 

(our house*; thence to the Puri rocks (2 kot), on to Nar Sheikh-ki-Bssfci, one house (2 hot), and on 
to the Kail village (3 kot). 

The journey can be divided by halting on the Seri side of the Puri rooks; the path is de¬ 
scribed as being difficult, but is traversed by laden coolies with light loads, and is open throughout 
the summer. Cattle can only be conveyed to the Kail stream, when the river is low, by following 
first one bank and then the other, being, swum from one side of the Kiahan Gangs to the other, a* 
may be necessary. [From native information .] 

(Bat«t,from native injormation.) 

ROUTE No. 73. 

Srinagar to Skarei? (by GiJrais and the Deosai Plains.) 

Dhtauci nrxiixe. 

Stage or halting.place. Description, As. 

! tr Total. 


11. Lalpani (12,500 13 The plains of Deosai consist of about 380 square 

ft.) - 130 milcB of gently undulating ground, sveraging.at least 

14,000 feet, surrounded on all sides by ragged monn- 
I tains 16,000 to 17,000 feet. The drainage escaping 
through a gorge falls into the Dr£e river above Kirkitchu. 

Not a bush, nor the slightest sigh of vegetation is to be seen; whilst the sienna tints of the 
weather-worn granite surfaces, which pervade everything, add to the extreme desolation of the 
scons. The plains are swampy and swarming with mosquitoes and marmots, no other living 
creatures. 

The road across these plains is very easy, but is only free from deep snow from about the mid* 
die of July till the end of September. 

There are no inhabitants; but grass, fuel,and water are obtainable at the halting-places. 

12. Ubabmab (13,970 12 The road crosses wide plateaux, which are dry and 

ft.) -- 142 stony; and narrow valleys which have some little 

pasture. 

18. Kaupitu (7,636 16 Cross the Burji La, 15,878. The descent at first is 

ft.) ■ 168 steep, over a rough, stony slope; it then follows a ra¬ 

vine. Beyond Chogochu-mik (the great water eye or 
spring) the road is good, and tho descent steady, with 
precipitous spurs of slate rock on either side; birches and junipers occur. Karpitu is situated at 
the end of this ravine. Vigne mentions a place called Darwdza of Burji. Ho says the defile is hero 
narrowed to a breadth of only 25 feet. I’reoipitous rocks of gneisB and slate rise from each side 
of it, and betwoen them is a strong wall of wood and stone which U loop-holed for musketry, and 
a hole about throe feet high, sufficient for the passage of the stream. At this, and every other 
possible point of attack, the Baltis with very little trouble can roll down stones of great size, and 
in any quantity. 

14. SEABDtf . ,i 3 

Total . 161 
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ROUTE No. 74. 

Srinagar to Souphrar in the Sind Valley (by Pamp(5h, AwXntipIjh, or 
S tjRSlJ, Teal, and tub Mar Sar.) 

Authorities,— Bates (prom native information). 



Dimvoi tw Mins. 


8t»g© or halting-place. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

Description, & 0 . 

I. Pamper 

8 4 

8 4 

By good mad, or by boat, tee Itinerary of tliB Jhe- 
lutn.— (Route No. 27.) 




There it a road from— 


PAMPUR to LBDDtJ. 


Tho path leaves the eouth-eaet end of the town, and passea by the Pnshakor, a marshy lake, which is filled 
with water from the Jhelutn, with which It communloates by a channel which Aowb between the north end of the 
town and the Nand Sahib BAgh ; it then crosses over the Pampur or Sonakrnnd (golden basket) vudar amid tho 
saffron beds. This tableland is dry and bare, aave hero and there a solitary tree at long Intervale. The path then 
tnrna almost due east, passing in a ravine, on the right hand the villages of Due (1 hour 10 minutes) and on the 
left band the sfarat of Salad Jafflr, which ie surrounded with trees end enclosed by a mud wall. About It mile 
further on the considerable village of Luddu Is reached (total 1 hour 3b minutes), about 6 miles. The path Is 
broad, dry, and level throughout. 

The rulna are situated at the foot of the spur a few hundred yards to the south of the village. 

From Luddu there Is an excellent road over the table-land by the foot of the mountains to Latipur, a village 
on the right bank ol tho Jbelum; the distance Is about 8 miles. [July ISM.j 

PAMPCR to SHAR. 

Leaving the town of Pampdr the path lies through the Nand Bagh, and across the plain and rloa-flolds to 
the small vulage of Uffln, 1 mile, whence the path rises to fialahams, a large village on the edge of the mular, 
lmile, through which it descends, and after passing small village of Indrus on right hand, rises over low spur to 
the village of Wian, which lies at tho foot ol the mountains, 3 miles. Botwocn Wion end Krow, 1 mile, tlio 
path is rather atony; it then passes on In a south-easterly direction to Shar, 1 mile; total about 6 miles. 

This Is a good, broad, dry path throughout,except where it lies through the rice-fields between Pampur and 
Uffiri. There Is a more direct route through Koinahal, but the road is said not to bt so good, lying almost 
entirely through rica-flelds. [ Jun s I8M.] 

By good road or by boat.—(See Routs No. 27.) 


Leaving AwAutipdr path fnllowa base of the Waatar- 
wan mountain in a south-easterly direction for 
about a mile to the small villugo of Bii, shortly 
after leaving which it ascends to the high level 
plain, which it crosses in an easterly directiou by a broad dry track passing through Cliak, a small 
village lately founded by the governor of Kashmir, shortly after which it descends into the valley• 
it then lies through rice cultivation, and is generally rough and wet, crossing tho streams (by a 
•mail kadal bridge, or they may be forded without difficulty) just before reaching the village 
of NHodal, leaving which the zidrat and spring of Sat Saiad with its large poplar troes is loft at 
some distance to the right, and the path continues as before through the rice-fields to the village 
of Ball;. TrAl lies rather more than a mile due east of this village; the path lies through the 
rice-fields, and crossing the stream ascends to the plateau on which TrAl stands. The total dis¬ 
tance ia between 5 and 6 miles. [June 1872.] 

On proceeding up the river to Tsfirus or Sursu, 4 miles, there is another road to TrAl. 

Leaving TsiiruB or Sursu, which is a considerable village situated on the right bjnk of the 
Jbelum between Bij BehAra and AwAntipur, the path lies in a south-easterly direction through the 
rice-fields to Takki Bal, whence it turns up the valley in a north-easterly direction by the foot of 
the AwAntipdr toudar to the village of Larmu; the pRth, which is smooth, broad and level, passea 
on to the village of Woplewan, then to Amis, and then to Larriar, which latter village is situated 
at the north-east end of the wudar. The path then crosses a patch of rice cultivation, and, strik¬ 
ing another table-land, passes along it between the village of Mir and ziArat of Saiad Fakrudin, 

20 $ 


t. AwinmpC* . 

9 4 

18 0 

8 . TbAl. 

6 0 

24 0 
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Route No. 74 — continued. 

which ia built on the edge of the ridge, from whence it pastes on to the lArge village of Kelli (a 
spring of water shaded by some fine ohunsr trees by the side of the road); the path then ascend*, 
and crosses the table-land to the large viltAge of THU. Supplies abundant; excellent water; and 
ample space for encamping. Good road throughout, 6 miles from Sdrsd. 

There is a road from — 

TbIl to SctpAba by thb BhAgucb Road, 

Leaving Tril, the principal village in the Waller psrgsns, the road ascends by the villages of Sewa, Manddr, 
and lUtnhr, passing by the Uujar village of Lehindjsr, on the descent into the Daehinpsn valley, 

The distance is 8 toe. Ponies can traverse this path. [ From native information. ] 

4. Aufhal . , 7 0 Leaving TrAl, the path proceeds in a northerly direo- 

■ SI 0 tion through the fields to the village of Pewa; it 
then passes on just above Dobwan (a spring and 
three houses shaded by some trees), and through 
rice-fields; crossing several branches of the Arphal stream to the village of Kuohmalla, and 
leaving Nader to the left, it proceeds through rice-fields, rising slightly to the village of Lnrgam, 
whence it continues, as before, to the village of Lurao, situated on one of the maiu branches of the 
Arphal stream, about 26 feet wide and two feet deep, flowing with a moderate current; it is 
bridged by two large slabs of stone; the path then passes on between the villagos of Handnra to 
the east and Pastuui to the west (from this village there is a road to Pampfir, crossing the ridge) 
to below the village of Wargarh, whence it turns down through-the rice cultivation in tho middle 
of the valley, orossing the Lam stream (fordable) by a bridge, and leaving the villago of Hard- 
gund on the left bank, it passes on up to Arphal. A small village; some supplies; excellent 
water; and grass and shade for encamping. A good road, having a very slight rise. 

The distance from Tsurus or Awantipfir to Arphal oan easily be accomplished in one march. 

6. Kahchabbai. . 4 0 Leaving Arphal, the path, which H smooth and almost 

- 36 0 h vel, continues iu a northerly direction up the val- 

ley, passing close to the village of Kanagnnd, 
whence it lies by the left bank of the stream, with 
slight rise, to the considerable village of Satura, at the south end of which is a large ziArat sur¬ 
rounded by a stone wall. (Prom this village the roads separate, one rid Zostau continuing in a 
northerly direction, the path by Narnstan turning up the valley to tho east). Leaving Satura, 
path croseos a small stream by (kanal) bridge, and keeping up tho south side of the valley rises 
gently to tho small hamlet of Gutru, whence it rises through cultivation and beautiful forest, 
crossing numerous rills and branches of the Brmiangan stream, and the main stream by a (kanal) 
bridge, just before reaching the hauilet of NarastAn, which lies on the north side of tho valley. 
From NarastAn the path turns np the valley of a small stream flowing from the Sarsibuu moun¬ 
tain ; tho ascent is more marked, but is not steep; at nbont a mile from tiie village, path crosses 
the stream by a (kanal) bridge, and reaches the small camping ground called Kanchurbal, situated 
in a wooded glade on the right bank of the stream under the rocks. Pud and water plentiful; 
no supplies. 

6. GbokiaH . . 6 0 Leaving camp, the path turns up the spur to the 

-41 0 west, and follows it in a northerly direction. The 

ascent, which oorupies shout 36 minutes, is steep, 
but the path is good; it then lies along the top of 
the spur by the edge of the forest rather in a north-easterly direction, the ascent being lew 
steep, to a shepherd’s hut situated on the grassy side of the hill. This place is known as Dndala; 
it lies a few hundred yards south of the Hobal Patliar encamping ground. From this point there 
are two paths, one continuing north and joining the ZostAn and Nagbaran route; tho other turns 
up the Korbat mountain in a north-easterly direction. Following the latter, the path makes a 
long steep ascent to the PmtsAl Marg, a grassy plain lying between the rocky Saraibuu mountain 
to the south-east, and the Barrinwat mountain on the north-west. Tho path descends through the 
grassy marg, crossing the small stream which drains it, and lies along the east side of the vslley, 
joining the path by ZostAn and Nagbaran Marg, and continuing up the valley for about 3 miles to 
the camping ground of Geokian, which is situated in a sheltered spot in the narrow grassy valloy 
on the right bank of the Arrah stream, here called the Mar Sar nala. Juniper bashes furnish the 
only supply of fuel. Thermometer, 4 p.si., 7th July, 68' iu shade. Large flocks of shoep are pas¬ 
tured in the valley. 

From the Geokian encamping ground there is said to be a good path leading to Palgim, see Bonte No. IB In 
Daohlnpara. From Geokian it crosses the Ramadatch mountain, and passing the Tnr Sar, follows the course of the 
stream which flows from the lake to Lidwarwat, at its confluence with the northern branch of the Ltdar, where 
there are usually some shepherds* huts, 8 kot. From Lid&rwat to Palgam the path Follows the course of the 
Lidar-pnssiug about half way the deserted village of Aro, 7 io». The Ramadatch mountain ia steep j the rest of 
this path ia said to be down an easy slope. 
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7. Jajhubb • . 6 0 The path keeps on the right bank of the stream, and 

- 47 0 rises gradually np the grassy valley, which bends 

towards the north-west. The mountains on both 
sides are steep and rocky, those to the west being 
perpendicular hoary cliffs. (A little beyond the track leading over the Ramadatch mountain to 
the north.east to the Tar Sar, there is another leading in the same direction over the Wainihing 
Ramadatch j this latter track appears to be very steep). Approaching the Mar Sar, which is 
about three miles distant from the Geokian camping ground, the valley is narrowed by a mass of 
rock, called Thamtsl; pissing these rocks to the south-west, the path rises gradually to the lake, 
crossing the Arrah stream just after it issues from it. The stream is here small and can be forded, 
hut it soon increases in volume in its passage down the valley. After crossing the stream, the 
path lies along the north-east side of the lake, over masses of boulders and snow (8th July), ascend¬ 
ing the range to the north; this ascent is steep, but not otherwise difficult; the track is scarcely 
distinguishable, but the summit of the pass is marked by two upright stones (probable elevation 
about 14,000 feet). The descent on the north side to the Chanda Sar is not so steep as the 
ascont; tho track lies along the west side of the lake, and a little further on debouohes into the 
Jajimarg, towards its western extremity. This oamping ground is at a great elevation, and the 
supply of juniper for fuel is exceedingly scanty. The total distance from the Geokian camp to 
the Jajimarg is about 6 miles, and, when the snow lies deep, takes laden coolieB about 6 hours; 
later in the soason it would be advisable to push on to the Sonamas Marg. 

Prom Jajlmaiw ther* is s&iil to be s mod path to Iddarwat; It makes a gradual descent, following the course 
oi the stream ana passing Sangaui and Hamwas, two places suitable for encamping ; the distance is about 4 koi, 

8. StiBFHBAB . . 9 0 The traok lies in a westerly direction to tho end of 

—— — - the marg, passing a small tarn to the south-west. 

(The namo of thiB piece of water seems to be Son# 
Total . 66 0 Bar, that above it, invisible from the level of the 

-.. mat g, Yem Bar, and that to the west, likewiso invisi¬ 

ble, Kem Sar). The track then leaves the Jajimarg by the gorge to the north-west, dropping 
down an abrupt, rocky descent to the Sonamas Marg, down which it passes towards its northern 
extremity,where it crosses to the right bank of the stream, ascending for a short distance the 
mountain towards tho north, and dropping down through the forest along the side of the moun¬ 
tain, and over the spur in a uorth-weBteriy direction to the village of 8urphrar in the Sind valley. 
The distance from tho Jajimarg camp to Sdrphrar is probably about 9 miles, and it takes 
coolioB as many hours to traverse it. 

This route is seldom or never used, and the track is not well defined. That part of the road 
between TrAl and the Mar Sar presents no difficulties, and is oontiuually traversed by shepherds 
with their flocks. The path by Narastdn, which has been described, is said to be preferable to 
that by ZoatAn, for the reason that it is less steep, less slippery, and not so long; moreover, by 
the latter route, the passage of the Arrah stream at Nagbaran is often a matter of difficulty. 
From the Mar Sar tho traok leads to the Jajimarg, from whioh place to the Sonamas Marg no 
traok exists. No pathway could be discovered leading from the Jajimarg to Surphrar in u 
north-westerly direotion. The track to the north, down the Sonamas Marg, and above the right 
bank of the Kishegrar stream, is scarcely marked, and is only occasionally used by persons 
oolleoting birch-bark. [July 1872] 
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jj. Islamabad . 8B 0 By good road, but generally by boat. 

- 36 0 

3. KamBb . 13 0 Huts; cross a low range. 

- 48 0 

4. GCban . 14 Q, Pass Nowbdg, leaving which the path, which is 

- 62 0 smooth and levol, proceeds in a north-easterly direc¬ 
tion up the valley; at about a m le it passes through the hamlet of Tungwin, and on to Gadrain- 
mau, and leaving the small village of Banmettu to the west, it passes through Hairmuttn, which 
lies at the foot of the mountains forming the west side of the valley; thence it continue* np the 
valley, and enters the forest to the west of Gfiran. 

6. Inbhik 18 0 The path ascends gradually along the right bank of 

—. . 80 0 the stream, passing through several grassy glade*, 

and making a short descent to the Hadjibal stream, 
i which is crossed by a fcanal bridge- After entering 
the forest, the valley contracts considerably, the mountain sides to the south being steep, clothed 
with dense pine forest; on the north the hills arc leas shrnpt and more open, covered with grass 
and rocks. After crossing the Hadjibal stream the rise becomes more decided, bat the path is no* 
where stoop or difficult. 

The path asceuda the spur, which is covered with scrub jungle, to above the limit of the forest, 
and then lies Hlong its grassy side; then becomes rocky, crossing much snow (10th June). 
A few upright stones mark the top of the Margan Pass (elevation 11,600 feet), tho ascent to which 
is easy and gradual throughout, and practicable for ponies. Having gainod tho top, the path, 
which is quite level for about li mile, lies through a narrow gali, between the steep sides of the 
mountain just before commencing the descent; the remarkable peaks called Ndn and Kiln are 
seen over the crests of the mountains forming the east side of the Marti Wardwan valley. 

The descent is at first very gradual along the left bank of the stream formed by tho melting of 
the snows on the pass; the path then keeps above the stream along the hare, rocky side of the 
mountain, crossing numerous rills. The first indications of forest on the descent, consisting of a 
few birch trees, have received the name of Miran-ki-Burwiz, a legend relating that they were pro¬ 
duced by a blow from the staff of a holy man of that name. A little further on, the path de¬ 
scends through a patch of pine forest called Pak Nak, and is rather steep; but for the rest of the 
way it lies almost continuously along the side of the bare precipitous mountain high above 
the torrent whichroils down the bottom of the valley; in some places it is rocky, narrow, and 
steep, but for the most part the descent is gradual; the path strikes the Marti Wardwan valley 
above the villages of Batu on the right bank of the river and Wardwan on the left bank; it thence 
descends abruptly the faoe of the hill, crossing the Marfi Wardwan river just below the village of 
Inshin. The kadal bridge, which is now in rather rickety condition, meagures shout 60 feet 
between the piers. The camping ground at Inshin is at the south-west corner of the village, 
shaded by a few stunted trees. Supplies cannot be depended upon. [J«»s 1872.] 

6. Bas ham . . 10 0 A village of about twenty houses built of wood ; a 

- 90 0 small dilapidated mud fort commands the village; 

no supplies. 
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7. Suikis • . 10 0 Leaving Gasman, the road it level for lome distance 

- 100 0 along the right bank of the river; it then erossesto the 

left bank, passing beneath the village of Gurabar 
(ten houses), and on through Rikinwas (five houses), 
crossing back to the right bank before reaching Suknis (eight houses); no supplies obtainable; road 
level all the way. 

8. HabxadtTLU . 10 0 Road level, following the right bank of the river; at 

-110 0 Harmadulu the river ib crossed to the left bank by a 

double (hansel) bridge; it is not fordable when snows 
are melting. There are no habitations at this place, 
but biroh and pine wood is obtainable. Camping ground is on the right bank of the river. 

0, Pajahoi . 10 0 Cross to left hank of river by bridge; gradual ascent 

- 120 0 with occasional descents; road good. At Pajahoi 

there is a large rock capable of sheltering forty men. 
A ko» to the west of the encamping ground the 
remains of an old fort are passed; it is called Hampet, and stands.opposite the confluence of the 
Drobaga Nai stream, which flows into the Bhut Khol at the Wishrii Wuj, 

10, KaintaB . . 14 0 | The path is pretty level following the river.bank. 

- 184 0 The camping ground of Kaintal is a small plain on the 

Rang Marg, situated on the loft hank of the river 
| below the Saga mountains (Saga in Kashmiri signifies 
« perpetual snow ”). About half-way between Pajahoi and Kaintal the Konndg is passed, from 
near whioh the path to Sdrd by the Kwaj Kur Panjdl (described below) branches off. At Kaintal 
the biroh tree is found, and fuel is obtainable. 

11. JaiaHoi Maid Ik 22 0 This is a very long march, crossing the Bhnt Khnb 

- - - 168 0 Pass (elevation 14,870 feet), 8 kot of ascent and 6 of 

descent. Ther* is a small spot on the top of the pass 
usually clear of snow, where, in fine weather, travellers 
sometimes encamp; but as no wood or fuel of any description is obtainable, cooked provisions must 
b« carried on this stage. 

Jalahoi MaidAn is merely a baltiug-plaoe; there are no habitations, and wood is not procur¬ 
able; water from a stream. 


12. 8<5b<5 


The path descends gradually, crossing the Dunnor 
river shout 2 kot from Jalahoi Mniddn. The river is 
fordable, running in several channels. A fort here 
built by the Dogras in 1834. 


Drew gives the marchee from Inshin thus;— 

Suknis .... 

Dumhoi .... 

Moskolu . 

Camp .... 

Sdru . . • . . 


16 miles. 

9 .. 

12 „ 

12 „ 

10 „ 


Kwaj Knr Route. 

10. MOB8B Khoi . ... This route leaves that above described near the Kon- 

„ , — 127 0 ndg between Pajahoi and Kaintal. 

The Konndg is 4 kos from Pajahoi; leaving the 
Konnag the path ascends the Buban mountain to 
Morse Khol; it is steep. The Morse Kbol camping ground is a small plain; gome buBbes furnish 
a scanty supply of fuel. 


11. Gaisdan Mab . 17 0 The path ascends to Sekhihoi (in Kashmiri, "the 

— ,, ■ 144 0 sandy place ”) or to Kailhoi (the haunt of ibex); stream 
2 kot, and then lies up the bed of tbe stream 4 kot to 
the summit of the Kwaj Kur PanjAl; it is then level, 
or with a gradual descent for 2 kot ; it then passes between the Wazzal Dekha peaks on 
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Route No. 75 —concluded. 


either side of the path, and makes a steep descent to Oandan Mar, 2 hot. There are no habitations 
or wood; a little brushwood may be obtained. 


12. Denson 
To Sfcu 

Total 


•*1 

00 

152 4 

18 4 


166 0 


The descent to the Dunnor riYer, where this path 
rejoins the Rang Marg route, is steep and rough. 


These routes are usually open from June until November; from about the end of July or the 
beginning of August, that by the Rang Marg, more generally known as the Saga route, is aban¬ 
doned in favour of the Kwaj Kur Panj&l road, for the reason that, as the summer advances, the 
snow which bridges the Bbut Khol stream geta rotten and breaks iuto holes. The Kwaj Kur route 
is the steepest. 

A considerable number of ponies are taken annually from Maru Wardwan for sale in Bflrfi, 
usually by the Kwaj Kur pass; they must be led, as neither of the roads are practicable for laden 
animals. 

The traffic on these roads is inconsiderable, but for such commodities as are intended for markets 
south of the Barnhill Pass, they are more direct than the high road by Drae, and even in the case 
of goods intended for Srinagar, there is the advantage of water carriage from Islamabdd. 

It is probable that the oustoms duties levied on these roods are much lighter than on that by 
Dr As, and this doubtless attracts some little traffic. [From native information.]—{Ratet.) 


Thkscb to L6h 

TUBS— 

13. Sanktt 


18 0 


191 0 


Village left bank 86 rd at junction of Nakpochu from 
west; supplies and sheep procurable. A path lends by 
the banks of Nakpochu past Omba village, aud across 
the Omba La to Drds. Ascent difficult; descent easy. 


Ksrtse, the capital of the district, lies opposite Sanka at junction of the Pnlumba Chu. 


14. Camp £4) 
16. Kargil 


IS 0 


13 0 


204 0 
217 0 


from Kargil to Drdt, and Route No. 70, Kargil to Kartaheha. 


Road along Surd valley. 

Prom Kishtwir to Kargil the road is not fit tor laden 
animals ; but a horse may he led. Closed for about 6 
months by bdow in Bhot Khol Pass. See Route No, 71, 


23. Lfin . 

Total 


120 0 


837 0 


See Route No, 71, 
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No, of 
Route. 

From 

To 

By 
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Page. 

i 

Abbottab&d. 

Bdnjt 


Oghi and Chilas 


3 

2 

Abbottrtb&d» 

CbilaR 


Mozafarabdd, Sharidi, and 
Kaukatori River. 


3 

3 

Abbottabad. 

Guiais 

• 

Kiaban Ganga Valley 

Bates-M ontgomery. 

4 

4 

AbbottabAd . 

Srinagar . 


Mozafarab&d and Bdramdla 

Snward 

12 

5 

AbbottabAd. 

Srinagar . 

• 

MozafarabAd and 8opur 


14 

6(«) 

Ali Malik 
Marhi(Deosai) 

Kb i rim Village 

(Astor). 


Ahmed Ali KhAn. 

19 

6 

Aator 

Btiuar . 


. 

Biddulph 

19 

7 

Aator 

Kondn 



Biddulph 

20 

6 

Asfcor 

Skardd 

-. 



20 

9 

Bandipura . 

Gilgit 


Kainri Paas . . . 

Barrow 

21 

9(a) 

Burzil Kothl 

Skardd . 



Abrnad Alt KbAn. 

26 

10 

Dalhousie . 

LAh 


Chamba, Gul&bgarb, and 
Lamayum, 


27 

10(4) 

Dagboni 

Skardd 


Rhigar .... 

Ahmad Alf KbAn. 

34 

11 

Darhand 

Hunji 


The Indus 

The Mulla . 

37 

12 

DhartnsAla . 

Srinagar . 


Cliamba and BadrawAr 


40 

13 

Gilgit 

DArAl 

. 

Choncliar Pass . 

Hayward, Tanner, 

Barrow. 

42 

14 

Gilgit 

Gakucb 

. 


Barrow 

43 

15 

Gilgit 

Htinza' 



Barrow . . 

44 

16 

Gilgit 

Imit 


Cberkala 

Biddulph 

46 

17 

Gilgit 

K»sbmfr . 




46 

18 

Gilgit 

Nagar 


. 

Hayward—Biddulph 

47 

Off 

Gilgit 

Nagar . 

• 


Ahmad AH Khau . 

47 
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19 

Gilgit 

sknrdu 




49 

20 

Gujrat . 

Srinagnr . 


BarflmgaH.Cbota Gali Pass, 
and Kachgal River. 


50 

21 

GujrAt 

Srinagar . 


Bhimbar and Pir Piinjal . 


52 

22 

Gtijrafc 

Sdnagar . 


Rajaori, Punch and Haji 
Pir Pass, 


56 

28 

Gdrais 

Astor 


Burzil PnBs « 

Manifold . » 

59 

24 

Gurdaspdt' . 

Srinagar , 


Pat hank 6t-, Kishtwar, and 
Marbnl Pass. 


69 

25 

Gurdaspur . 

Srinagar . 


PathAnkflt, Badraw&r, Brari 
Bal Pass. 


65 

25(a) 

Hispar 

Nagar 


Kid Nagnr river 

Ahmad Ali Khdn 

70 

25 (i) 

Hunza 

Chalt 



Ahmad All Kh£n. 

70 

26 

Islamabad . 

Amrnd'li & 

Baltal 



72 

27 

Islamabad . 

Barnmubt , 


By boat 


73 

28 

Islamabad . 

Inshin 


Bial. Pawas Pass . . 


SO 

29 

Islamabad . 

PetgAm * 


Nowbug and Hoksar Pass . 


82 

30 

Jhelum 

Srinagar » 


Punch and Or! . , 


84 

81 

KSgban 

Gilgit 


ipS" 

Barrow, from native 
information. 

89 

32 

KislitwAr . 

Ineliin 


Petgdm .... 


90 

38 

Kislitwdr , 

Nowbug . 


Chingdra Pass, 


90 

34 

L4h 

Gar 




91 

35 

L(!h . 

Noh 


Tank&6 .... 


93 

30 

L4h . 

Piun 


I)i gar and Shy ok River 

. 

94 

97 

Leh . 

Shrfhdtila . 


Saserand Karakoram Passes 


96 

38 

Leh . 

Shahdula . 


The Shyok and Karako¬ 
ram, 


99 

39 

L<Sh . 

Sh&hdula . 


Chang Chenmo 


101 

40 

Leh . 

ShAhdula , 


Do. (Eastern Variation) . 


107 

41 

Uh . 

Skardu 


Chorbat and Kliapalu 


110 

42 

Ldh . 

Slcardu 


By the Indus (winter route) 


m 


2i6 
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48 

Mart 

Pdnch 


... 



112 

44 

Mail 

Srinagar * 


Koh41a, Baramula ; 
Salar-ka- Dhar Pane. 

also 

Pates, Montgomerie, 
Drew. 

113 

44(o) 

Marl 

Srinagar , 


KohAla, Baramula . 

- 

Grant . . 

118 

44(i) 

Nagar 

Hispar 




Ahmad All Khlin . 

119 

44(c) 

Nagar 

Hunza 




Ahmad All KhAn . 

120 

45 

Nagar 

Skardu 


Hispar Pass 

• 


121 

46 

Roudrt 

Aator 




Biddulph . 

121 

47 

Koudu 

Skardd 




Biddulph , 

122 

48 

SbaruU 

Chilaa 


Kamakd'Ti Pass . 

. 

Bates, Montgomerie, 

128 

49 

Shupion 

Baramula 


Obrar and Gulmarg . 

• 

Bates 

123 

60 

Sialkflt , 

Srinagar 


Akndr, Biid.il Pass . 

• 

Bates, Montgomerie, 
Drew, Allgood. 

126' 

61 

Sialkflt 

Srinagar . 


Akrnlr, Rij&ort 


Bates, Montgomerie, 
Roberts, Drew. 

128 

62 

Sialkflt 

Srinagar , 


Banihdl Pass . . 

• 

Bates, Montgomerio, 
Roberts, Drew. 

129 

52(d) 

Si&lkot 

Srinagar . 


13anj 1ml Pass . , 

. 

Younghusband 

134 

63 

Sialkflt 

Srinagar . 


Jalalpdr, Bliimbar 
RijfSovt. 

and 


136 

64 

Sialk6t 

Srinagar . 


Jatnu, Chiuem, Kishtw&i' ♦ 

. 

186 

66 

Sialkflt 

Srinagar . 


Jamu, Gul^bgarh 

. 


189 

56 

Simla 

Lflh 


Kotgavh, SnllAnpur, 
B4ia Lacha Passes. 

and 


140 

67 

Simla 

Lflh 


Sarlian, Chinf, Tsoinorari 
Lake, and Indus. 


143 

68 

Simla 

Lflh 


Snrh’Ui, Spiti, Lahoul, 
ZauskAr, 


153 

69 

Simla 

Srinagar , 


Kotparh, Rotang Pass, and 
Kishtwir. 


156 

60 

Skardti 

Aator . 


Banok Pass 

* 

Vigne . , 

161 

61 

Skardu 

Aator 


Alumpi Pass 


Drew, Godwin- A lis¬ 
ten. 

162 

61(a) 

Skardu 

Astor 




Ahmad All Kb6n. 

163 
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61(6) 

Skardfi. 

Bilafun Pass 

1 

Ahmad Alt Kh4n . 

166 

ea 

Skftrdti . i 

, 

Qilgit 


Hayward, Drew, 
Brooke, Thomp. 
son. 

168 

63 

Skardu . 

Nagar 

Hispar Pass . . , | 

Saward, Qodwiu- 
Austen. 

171 

64 

Skardu 

Rotidu 

Left bank of Indus . 


173 

66 

Skardu 

Towards YArksnd 

Muat4gh Pass 

De Scblftginfcweit, 
Chapmen, De Vig. 
ne, Thompson, 

Drew, Strachey, 

174 

66 

Sopiir 

Bandipur , 

Laipdrn and Loldb Valley . 

Bates . , 

182 

67 

Sopur 

Gulniarg . , 

/“v 1 

Bates 

183 

68 

Srinagar 

Aetor 

Kanznhv4n and Gngai 
Stream. 

Bates—from native 
information. 

186 

69 

Srinagar 

Actor 

Doribun Pass 

jBSI 

Biddulph, Brew. 
Hayward, Bates, 

Montgomerie, 
Marsh, Grant. 

183 

'70 

Srinagar 

Gilgit 

firis, Skardii and the Indus 

. 

187 

71 

Srinagar 

L4h ■ 

Dr4s, Kargil, Laraaytird . 


191 

72 

Srinagar . 

Sirdliari and 

thence to Sha- 
ridi. 

Kanzulwdn and Kisban 

Ganga Valley, 

1 

205 

73 

Srinagar 

Skardu 

Gurais and Deosai plains . 

| 

207 

74 

Srinagar 

Surphrar , , 

Painpur, Awantiptir 

. 

208 

78 

Srinagar 

Suru and L8h . 

Nowbug Margan PasB, and 
the Bhot Khol. 

. j 

211 
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THtrh omitted, approximate position shown bp dotted line. 
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